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HOSS-SIDS. 

[JahB VttoOD. bom Id Piiil*r. ISIti Uv. ITU ; dlad 
la KdlBbai^. 9d ApiU, ISM. Pott, dotiUiI, ioImiI- 
luwon wijur. udpntaaorof morUpfailiacipbjrliiUi* 
UnlTATiltj of Edlnbozf h, AwniM tb* oonumponria 
at SdbM, boh bold ■ Bon MdniiBi p«llion tbu 
•VbifMoplMC North." H> wu adnaud u Olpafow 
ud St HiifiUlan Culliga, OiKad. vbo* ha (mlsad tb* 
M»*<U|«*« prtu tCBBy inlnwi bj « pe»g on /^wiJiiu. 
l>M<nr, awl JitliiUetm HitIbc 
'ndMllitfliUt 

iHHttM flirft tlm^ with Wonkwsnh, OnlaUfs, Mkd 
Sootbar for his nfflgbbonn ukd IHmdL Id ISU ba 
bnoMii DMubBut tba UlDbar^ bw. Mmwhila 
be bvt b«a oukliif vmw zvpDtfttloo ■■ k jnrt ; aad 
1> hit liDM allad —Tba Hi(ig Hlmr." pabliibad Id 
U» .(■•nnii JIw>>^ B» l«lt, b* WH Oh ant to taiOl 
Beoti u "tha |nat HigialuL'* In Uw BOM jtai hi* 
povni th« /iff 9f Falmt *p|»*EBd, ukd J^itnf pndlotad 
Ilut th* ■othsr <mU "lii* to hl^ boaoon to U» 
«pi of Lulu poat*.* ThaCUvrtrHtl>(*0w»afnad 
Inr T^n *ftaTt ud AIUd CDDDlnfbun obuBotailied 



philoHlpliJ. Two Ti*n Ut«r mppBuvl bi* Ant aii^ii 
• onalM. n« a«Ui OHf n<ul«H 1/ SaMtiM W: "i 
■■ladtcB ftDU tha pipan ot tb* lUa AHbut AwUn,' 
«|«I*1B( twmlij-touz tola* ud ikatafaa*. ooa of wbkfa 
m qiuU bH« Tb* Triali ^ Mar»-ni l^xiiar ud 
(ba /in^in talloiiad. ud obtiJoad aitMidta hTOOr. 
WUam'a ^reatatt poimlirit]'. bmnTar. mi aanad •* 
"Cbrtttophar North.' *ad 17 tb* Sielm Ambrttlaitm, 
■hlthOntapT'HiMlliiaiutwaofjJrvaiteiOMI-lSUX 
ud nan ii^biwiquHit]; ooUaMid ud pahUabad In ' 



GILBERT Amsi.IE wu ■ poor mu; and 
bs hid been a poor man all the Atjt of 
kUlifa, which were not few, for hit thin hair wu 
boo waxing gray. He had been bom and brad 
*B the ■mall moorland farm which h« now oc- 
Npied; and h« hoped to die than, u hii fathsr 



and grandfather had done befbn Ilim, leavlBg 
a famit? just above the mora bitter wants of 
thii world. Labour, harj and nnramltting, 
had been hii lot in life; hot althoDgh lomeUmee 
BSTerel; tried, he had never repined; and 
through all the miit and gloom, and eren tbe 
Btomu, that had a««ailed him, he had lired on 
from year U> year in that calm and reaigned 
oonlentment which uaconBciouslj chaera tbe 
hearthatone of the blameless poor. With hia 
own hands he had plaaghed, sowed, and reaped 
hli often scanty barreat, awieted, u they graw 
np, by three aont, who, eren in boyhood, were 
happy to work along with their father In the 
fielda. Out of doori or in, OUbeit Ainatie wu 
nerer idle. The spade, the eheara, the plough- 
ahaft, the alckle, and the flail, all cams readily 
to handa that gruped them well; and not a 
morsel of food waa eaten nnder his roof, or a 
garment worn there, that wu not lioneatly, 
leveraly, nobly earned. Gilbert Ainslie wu 
a alare, bat it wu for them he loved with a 
■ober and deep affection. The thialdom nnder 
which he lived Ood had imposed, and it only 
•erved to give hia character a shads of tilenl 
gravity, but net anatera; to make hia imilu 
fewer, bat more heartfelt,' to calm hia sonl at 
grace before and after meala; and to kindle It 
in morning and evening prayer. 
Thera ia no need to tell the character of the 
' wife of aneh a man. Meek and thoagfatfnl, 
yet gladsome and gay withal, her heaven wu 
in her hoose; and her gentler and weaker handa 
helped to bar the door againat want. Of ten 
children that had been bora to them, they bad 
lost three; and u they had fed, dothed, and 
educated them respectably, so did they give 
them who died a respectable funeral. The 
living did not grudge to give up, for a while, 
some of their daily comforts, for the sake of 
the dead; and bonght, with the little snms 
which their indoatry liad saved, decent monm- 
ings, won on Sabbath, and then earafnllj 
laid by. Of the seven that sorritad, twosoiu 
7i 
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were farm-servants in the neighbourhood, while 
three daughters and two sons remained at home, 
growing, or grown up, a small, happy, hard- 
working household. 

Many cottages are thei« in Scotland like 
Moss-side, and many such humble and virtuous 
cottagers as were now beneath its roof of straw. 
The eye of the passing traveller may mark 
them or mark them not, but they stand peace- 
fully in tliousands over all the land; and most 
beautiful do they make it, through all its wide 
valleys and narrow glens, — its low holms en- 
circled by the rocky walls of some bonnie bum, 
— its green mounts elated with their little 
crowning groves of plane-trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hillsides, and all 
its heathy moors, on whose black bosom lie 
shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, 
inhabited by flowers, and visited only by the 
far-flying bees. Moss-side was not beautiful 
to a careless or hasty eye; but when looked on 
and surveyed, it seemed a pleasant dwelling. 
Its roof, oveigrown with grass and moss, was 
almost as green as the ground out of which its 
weather-stained walls appeared to grow. The 
moM behind it was separated from a little 
garden by a narrow slip of arable land, the 
dark colour of which showed that it had been 
won from the wild by patient industry, and 
by patient industry retained. It required a 
bright sunny day to make Moss-side fkir; but 
then it was fair indeed; and when the little 
brown moorland birds were singing their short 
songs among the rushes and the heather, or 
a lark, perhaps, lured thither by some green 
barley-field for its undisturbed nest, rose ring- 
ing all over the enlivened solitude, the little 
bleak farm smiled like the paradise of poverty, 
sad and aflRscting in its lone and extreme sim- 
plicity. The boys and girls had made some 
plots of flowers among the vegetables that the 
little garden supplied for their homely meals; 
pinks and carnations, brought from walled 
gardens of rich men farther down in the culti- 
vated strath, grew here with somewhat dimin- 
ished lustre; a bright show of tulips had a 
strange beauty in the midst of that moorland; 
and the smell of roses mixed well with that of 
the clover — the beautiful fair clover, that loves 
the soil and the air of Scotland, and gives the 
rich and balmy milk to the poor man's lips. 

In this cottage Gilbert's youngest chUd, a 
girl about nine years of age, had been lying 
for a week in a fever. It was now Saturday 
evening, and the ninth day of the disease. 
Was she to live or die? It seemed as if a very 
few hours were between the innocent creature 
and heaven. All the symptoms were those 



of approaching death. The parents knew weU 
the change that comes over the human face, 
whether it be in infancy, youth, or prime, just 
before the departure of the spirit; and as they 
stood together by Margaret's bed, it seemed to 
them that the fatal shadow had fallen upon 
her features. The surgeon of the (.arish lived 
some miles distant, but they expected him 
now every moment, and many a wistful look 
was directed by tearful eyes along the moor. 
The daughter who was out at sendee came 
anxiously home on this night, the only one 
that could be allowed her, for the poor must 
work in their g^ef, and their servants must 
do their duty to those whose bread they eat, 
even when nature is sick, — sick at heart. 
Another of the daughters came in from the 
potato-field beyond the brae, with what was 
to be their frugal supper. The calm noiseless 
spirit of life was in and around the house, while 
death seemed dealing with one who, a few days 
ago, was like light upon the floor, and the 
sound of music, that always breathed up when 
most wanted; glad and joyous in common talk, 
— sweet, silvery, and mournful, when it joined 
in hymn or psalm. One after the other they 
all continued going up to the bedside, and 
then coming away sobbing or silent, to see 
their merry little sister, who used to keep 
dancing all day like a butterfly in a meadow- 
field, or like a butterfly with shut wings on a 
flower, trifling for a while in the silence of her 
joy, now tossing restlessly on her bed, and 
scarcely sensible to the words of endearment 
whispered around her, or the kisses dropped 
with tears, in spite of themselves, on her burn- 
ing forehead. 

Utter poverty often kills the affections; but 
a deep, constant, and common feeling of this 
world's hardships, and an equal participation 
in all those struggles by which they may be 
softened, unite husband and wife, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, in thoughtful 
and subdued tenderness, making them happy 
indeed while the circle round the fire is un- 
broken, and yet preparing them every day to 
bear the separation, when some one or other is 
taken slowly or suddenly away. Their souls 
are not moved by fits and starts, although, in- 
deed, nature sometimes will wrestle with ne- 
cessity; and there is a wise moderation, both 
in the joy and the grief of the intelligent poor, 
which keeps lasting trouble away from their 
earthly lot, and prepares them silently and 
unconsciously for heaven. 

''Do you think the child is dying?" said 
Gilbert with a calm voice to the surgeon^ who^ 
on his wearied horse, had just arrived firon 
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mother aick-bed, over the misty range of hills; 
tod had been looking steadfastly for some 
minutes on the little patient. The humane 
man knew the family well in the midst of 
whom he was standing, and replied, "While 
there is life there is hope; but my pretty little 
Margaret is, 1 fear, in the last extremity." 
There was no loud lamentation at these words 
— all had before known, though they would 
not confess it to themselves, what they now 
were told — and though the certainty that was 
in the words of the skilful man made their 
hearts beat for a little with sicker throbbings, 
made their pale faces paler, and brought out 
from some eyes a greater gush of tears, yet 
death had been before in this house, and in 
this case he came, as he always does, in awe, 
but not in terror. There were wandering and 
wavering and dreamy delirious phantasies in 
the brain of the innocent child; but the few 
words she indistinctly uttered were affecting, 
not rending to the heart, for it was plain that 
she thought herself herding her sheep in the 
green silent pastures, and sitting wrapped in 
her plaid upon the lown and sunny side of the 
IMrk-knowe. She was too much exhausted — 
there was too little life — too little breath in 
her heart, to frame a tune; but some of her 
words seemed to be from favourite old songs; 
and at last her mother wept, and turned aside 
her fiiee, when the child, whose blue eyes were 
shut, and her lips almost still, breathed out 
these lines of the beautiful twenty-third psalm : 

**Th« Lord's my Shepherd, 111 not wmnt. 
He makes me down to lie 
In peetoxes green: lie leedeih me 
The qniet waters bj.'* 

The child was now left with none but her 
mother by the bedside, for it was said to be 
best so; and Gilbert and his family sat down 
round the kitchen fire, for a while in silence. 
In about a quarter of an hour they began to 
rite calmly, and to go each to his allotted work. 
One of the daughters went forth with the pail 
to milk the cow, and another began to set out 
the table in the middle of the floor for supper, 
covering it with a white cloth. Gilbert viewed 
the usual household arrangements with a solemn 
and untroubled eye; and there was almost the 
faint light of a g^rateful smile on his cheek, as 
he said to the worthy surgeon, ''You will par- 
take of our fare after your day's travel and 
toil of humanity. " In a short silent half hour 
the potatoes and oat-cakes, butter and milk, 
wtie on the board; and Gilbert, lifting up his 
toil-hardened but manly hand, with a slow 
iMtion, at which the room was as hushed as if 
it had been empty, cloMd his eyes in reverenee, 



and asked a blessing. There was a little stool, 
on which no one sat, by the old man's side. 
It had been put there unwittingly, when the 
other seats were all placed in their usual order; 
but the golden head that was wont to rise at 
that part of the table was now wanting. There 
was silence — not a word was said — their meal 
was before them, — God had been thanked, and 
they began to eat 

While they were at their silent meal a horse- 
man came galloping to the door, and, with a 
loud voice, called out that he had been sent 
express with a letter to Gilbert Ainslie; at the 
same time rudely, and with an oath, demanding 
a dram for his trouble. The eldest son, a lad 
of eighteen, fiercely seized the bridle of his 
horse, and turned its head away from the door. 
The rider, somewhat alarmed at the flushed 
face of the powerful stripling, threw down the 
letter and rode off. Gilbert took the letter 
from his son's hand, casting, at the same time, 
a half upbraiding look on his face, that was 
returning to its former colour. ** I feared," — 
said the youth, with a tear in his eye, — "I 
feared that the brute's voice, and the trampling 
of the horse's feet, would have disturbed her."' 
Gilbert held the letter hesitatingly in his hand, 
as if afraid, at that moment, to read it; at 
leng^ he said aloud to the surgeon: "Yoa 
know that I am a poor man, and debt, if Justly 
incurred, and punctually paid when due, is no> 
dishonour. " Both his hand and his voice shook 
slightly as he spoke; but he opened the letter 
from the lawyer, and read it in silence. At. 
this moment his wife came from her child'a 
bedside, and looking anxiously at her husband,, 
told him "not to mind about the money, that 
no man, who knew him, would arrest his goods, 
or put him into prison, though, dear me, it is 
cruel to be put to it thus, when our bairn ia 
dying) ftnd when, if so it be the Lord's will, 
she should have a decent burial, poor innocent, 
like them that went before her." Gilbert con- 
tinued reading the letter with a face on which 
no emotion could be discovered; and then, 
folding it up, he gave it to his irife, told her 
she might read it if she chose, and then put it 
into his desk in the room, beside the poor dear 
bairn. She took it fh)m him, without reading 
it, and crushed it into her boeom; for she turned 
her ear towards her child, and, thinking she 
heard it stir, ran out hastily to its bedside. 

Another hour of trial passed, and the child 
was still swimming for its life. The very dogs 
knew there was grief in the house, and lay 
without stirring, as if hiding themstclves, below 
the long table at the window. One sister sat 
with an unfinished gown on her knees, thai 
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she had been sewing for the dear child, and 
still continued at the hopeless work, she scarcely 
knew why; and often, often, putting up her 
hand to wipe away a tear. "What is that?'* 
said the old man to his eldest daughter : "What 
is that you are laying on the shelf?'* She 
could scarcely reply that it was a ribband and 
an ivory comb that she had brought for little 
Haigaret, against the night of the dancing- 
school baU. And, at these words, the father 
could not restrain a long,4eep, and bitter groan; 
at which the boy nearest in age to his dying 
sister, looked up weeping in his face, and letting 
the tattered book of old ballads, which he had 
been poring on, but not reading, fall out of 
his hands, he rose from his seat, and, going 
into his father's bosom, kissed him; for the 
heart of the boy was moved within him; and 
the old man, as he embraced him, felt that, in 
his innocence and simplicity, he was indeed a 
comforter. "The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away," said the old man; "blessed be 
the name of the Lord." 

The outer door gently opened, and he whose 
presence had in former years brought peace 
and resig^tion hither, when their hearts had 
been tried, even as they now were tried, stood 
before them. On the night before the Sabbath 
the minister of Auchindown never left his 
manse, except, as now, to visit the sick or 
dying bed. Scarcely could Gilbert reply to 
his first question about his child, when the 
suigeon came from the bed-room and said, 
"Margaret seems lifted up by God's hand 
above death and the grave: I think she will 
recover. She has fallen asleep; and when she 
wakes, I hope — I believe — that the danger will 
be past, and that your child will live." 

They were all prepared for death; but now 
they were found unprepared for life. One 
wept that had till then locked up all her tears 
within her heart; another gave a short palpi- 
tating shriek; and the tender-hearted Isobel, 
who had nursed the child when it was a baby, 
fainted away. The youngest brother gave 
way to gladsome smiles; and, calling out his 
dog Hector, who used to sport with him and 
his little sister on the moor, he told the tidings 
to the dumb irrational creature, whose eyes, it 
is certain, sparkled with a sort of joy. The 
clock, for some days, had been prevented from 
strikhig the hours; but the silent fingers pointed 
to the hour of nine; and that, in the cottage 
of Gilbert Ainslie, was the stated hour of 
family worship. His own honoured minister 
took the book; 

'*H0 waled a portion with jadioknis care, 
And Let oa wonhip Qod, he eaid, with lolainn air.** 



A chapter was read — a prayer said; — and so, 
too, was sung a psalm; but it was sung low, 
and with suppressed voices, lest the child's 
saving sleep might be broken; and now and 
then the female voices trembled, or some one of 
them ceased altogether; for there had been 
tribulation and angpiish, and now hope and 
faith were tried in the joy of thanksgiving. 

The child still slept; and its sleep seemed 
more sound and deep. It appeared almost 
certain that the crisis was over, and that the 
flower was not to fade. "Children," said 
Gilbert, "our happiness is in the love we bear 
to one another; and our duty is in submitting 
to and serving God. Gracious, indeed, has he 
been unto us. Is not the recovery of our little 
darling, dancing, singing Margaret, worth all 
the gold that ever was mined? If we had had 
thousands of thousands, would we not have 
filled up her grave with the worthless dross of 
gold, rather than that she should have gone 
down there with her sweet face and all her rosy 
smiles?" There was no reply; but a joyful 
sobbing all over the room. 

" Nevermind the letter, nor the debt, father," 
said the eldest daughter. "We have all some 
little thing of our own — a few pounds, and 
we shall be able to raise as much as will keep 
arrest and prison at a distance. Or if they do 
take our furniture out of the house, all except 
Margaret's bed, who cares? We will sleep on 
the floor; and there are potatoes in the field, 
and clear water in the spring." 

Gilbert went into the sick room, and got the 
letter ftom. his wife, who was sitting at the 
head of the bed, watching, with a heart blessed 
beyond all bliss, the calm and regular breath- 
ings of her child. *'ThU letter," said h^ 
mildly, "is not from a hard creditor. Come 
with me while I read it aloud to our children." 
The letter was read aloud, and it was well fitted 
to diflfuse pleasure and satisfaction through 
the dwelling of poverty. It was from an exe- 
cutor to the will of a distant relative, who 
had left Gilbert Ainslie £1500. "The sum," 
said Gilbert Ainslie, "is a large one to folks 
like us, but not, I hope, large enough to torn 
our heads, or make us think ourselves all lords 
and ladies. It will do more, far more, than 
put me fairly above the world at last. I believe, 
that, with it, I may buy this very farm, on 
which my forefathers have toiled. But God, 
whose proridence has sent this temporal bless- 
ing, may he send us wisdom and prudence 
how to use it, and humble and grate^l hearts 
to us all!" 

"You will be able to send me to school all 
the year round now, father," said the yoongesl 
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boy. "And you may leave the flail to your 
•oos now, father/' said the eldest. "You 
may hold the plough still, for you draw a 
ttraighter furrow than any of us; but hard 
work for young sinews; and you may sit now 
oflener in your arm-chair by the ingle. You 
will not need to rise now in the dark, cold, 
and snowy winter mornings, and keep threshing 
com in the bam for hours by candle-light, be- 
fore the late dawning." 

There was silence, gladness, and sorrow, and 
but little sleep in Moss-side, between the rising 
and the setting of the stars, that were now out 
in thousands, clear, bright, and sparkling over 
the unclouded sky. Those who had lain down 
for an hour or two in bed could scarcely be said 
to have slept; and when about morning little 
Margaret awoke, an altered creature, pale, 
languid, and unable to turn herself on her 
lowly bed, but with meaning in her eyes, 
memory in her mind, affection in her heart, 
and coolness in all her veins, a happy group 
were watching the first faint smile that broke 
over her features; and never did one who stood 
there forget that Sabbath morning, on which 
the seemed to look round upon them all with 
a gaze of fair and sweet bewilderment, like one 
half conscious of having been rescued from the 
power of the grave. 
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Maud MQller, on a summer^i day, 
Ukktd the meadows sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

SingiBg, she wrought, and a merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-ilope looking down. 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own. 
For something better than she had known. 

The judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Bmoothing his hone*s chestnut mane; 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees, to greet the .maid. 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Xkioogh tlie meadows across the road. 



She stooped where the oool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 

"Thanks!" said the judge, " a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffd." 

He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees ; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her briar-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

And listened, while a pleased surpiise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Miiller looked and sighed : " Ah, me! 
That I ihe judjie's bride might be ! 

'* He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 

" My father should wear a broad-cloth coat : 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 

'* I*d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

"And I'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor; 
And all should bless me who left uur door.** 

The judge looked back as he climbed the hill. 
And saw Maud Miiller standing stilL 

" A form more fair, a faoe more sweet, 
Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet. 

"And her modest answer and graceful air. 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

*' Would she were mine, and I to-daj 
like her a harvester of hay : 

" No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs. 
And weary lawyers with endless tongues ; 

" But low of cattle and song of birds^ 
And health of quiet and loving words." 

But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold. 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 

So, dosing his heart, the judge rode on. 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old luve-tunef 

And the young girl mused beside the well. 
Till the rain on the unraked clover felL 

He wedded a wife of richest dower. 
Who lived for fashion, as be for poww. 
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Y«t oft, in hifl marble hearth's bright glow, 
fie watched a picture come and go : 

And sweet Maud Miiller's hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft when the wine in his glass was red, 
fie longed for the wayside well instead*, 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms. 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 

And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain : 
'* Ah, that I were free again ! 

** Free as when I rode that day, 
TVhere the barefoot maiden raked her hay.*' 
She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and child-birth pain. 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot. 

And she heard the little spring-brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall. 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein : 

And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls ; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned. 
The tallow candle an astral burned. 

And for him who sat by the chinmey lug. 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, ** It might have been!" 

Alas ! for Maiden, alas ! for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge ! 

Ood pity them both ! and pity us all, 
"Who vainly the dreams of youth recalL 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these : *' It might have been !" 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes : 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away ! 



GRIEVE NOT FOR THE PAST. 

Weep DO more tor what ia past. 
For time in motion makes sndi haste 
He bath no leirare to deeory 
Thoee errors which he pessith by. 
If we ooneider soddent. 

And how repognant onto sense 
It pajB desert with bed exent. 

We shall disparage FroTidenoe. 

But Wm. DAVKNAjrr. 



A PILOTS WIPE. 

[Mra. Harriet Elisabeth Prescott Spofford, bofB 
at Calais, Maine, U.S., 1835. She has oontribated nn- 
merous tales and lyrics to the principal Anurinan 
magasines. Her flrrt separate pablioation was Sir 
Bohan't Ohosl (1859), which was followed by TIU AmUr 
Ood», and other Stories; Atarian, an Bpimtdk, fto. Tht 
North American Review said that in her work, "huge 
knowledge, cultivated taste, and high creative fsolus 
are equally and signally manifest."] 

Of course I knew Bert was a pilot when we 
were married, and knew also what the duties 
of a pilot were; for many a time had I been 
down the bay in his boat, ripping up the sheet 
of harbour water, with its enamel of blue and 
silver, the sun striking out ahead of us, and 
the wind just swelling the sails, as if we were 
drawn by a pair of swift white swans. Bert 
would be oyer the side fishing when we had 
anchored, and presently there would be the 
nicest chowder that ever contented hunger, 
the table spread in the neatest cabin afloat as 
handsomely as in some g^reat gentleman's din- 
ing- hall — for all that I know about groA. gen- 
tlemen's dining-halls — with every delicacy of 
the season on it, and duff stuffed full of plums. 
When we girls came on deck again, after some 
of us had taken our naps as comfortably as in 
Sleepy Hollow, and some of us had peered and 
pried into the tiny kitchen, and learned how 
the boys got along in rough weather by exam- 
ining everything we could come across, and 
some of us had prinked in the looking-glass 
till we were quite satisfied with ourselves, and 
ready to afford somebody else satisfaction, then 
we would find one of the boat-keepers tuning 
his violin, and another wetting up his piccolo, 
and we would dance till sunset, just as merry 
and careless as the flies dance in thie air; and 
so at last out swelled the saiU again, and up 
we floated homeward, all of ns laughing and 
chaffing, and lunching with insatiable sea- 
appetites, till the moonlight softened the sport 
and made us sentimental; and the songs bqgan 
stealing out over the water so sweetly that all 
the little boats would turn about and stay to 
listen; and when we were at home it seemed to 
us to have been such a day that we could not 
believe in it any more than if we had stepped 
upon another star; and we fancied, to be sure, 
that a pilot's life was, after all the talk— cruis- 
ing about summer waters, with spacious decks 
and a flute and violin — as pleasant as one per- 
petual picnic; or else why were gentlemen 
who were able to buy every delight that the 
land affords spending half their fortonet la 
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yachting round the coast from Jane until 
KoYcmber? 

I hardly ever gave the thing a thought, 
though^ whether it was pleasant or not, all the 
time — whether it was safe as a rocking-chair 
or otherwise — I believed so thoroughly in Bert's 
skill. But I should have been a greater fool 
than I was if I had not known that it was 
really dangerous; for once I was out with Bert 
and his mates, and it came on to blow in the 
wildest manner. He brought the boat to an- 
chor under lee of an island, took in every stitch 
of sail, and was for keeping me below; but I 
wouldn't be kept, because if I was going to be 
drowned at all I wanted to be drowned in the 
open sea, and not in the cabin; so he made me 
secure and comfortable, and we rode it out, 
the sun shining just as clear as ever an October 
sun shone in the bluest of blue skies — skies 
like burnished steel; but the screaming and 
roaring wind raging over us in mighty gasps, 
the boat plunging bowsprit under with every 
shudder, and throwing the water up around us 
in g^reat and real rainbows. It was frightful, 
but the sunshine made it splendid. That was 
a storm, I thought Well, Bert knew what to 
do, it was evident — just down with his sails 
and out with his anchors, and wait till it blew 
over. And Bert let me think I had actually 
been in the worst kind of danger, which it 
might have been, indeed, if he had been heed- 
leas or unskilful — ^let me think so because he 
knew^ by that time, that I cared for him a 
good deal, and he didn't want me to be quiver- 
ing at home with fright whenever the wind 
blew. But if I had seen some great ship in 
the distanee, union down, and signalling for a 
pilot, and had seen Bert, in his stout boat-rig, 
jump with the keeper into the canoe, and fly 
after her like a petrel, half in, half under, the 
water powdering over them, uncertain should 
they reach the ship, unable to return, drawn 
up at last with bowlines tossed out to them — 
lines into whose noose they thrust their legs 
while holding on with their hands above — the 
canoesinkingunderthem, as it thumped against 
the ship's side, while they swung over those 
black gulfs of death, and were dragged up out 
of a watery grave into perhaps a worse one — 
the ship just back from a three-years' voyage, 
and her beat bow -anchor gone, so that die 
would dng aahore in spite of the others, and 
must be taken up to still water through all 
the boiling channel-ways between ledges and 
rocka and shallows, come what might; or had 
it been a month later, and in the wintry weather, 
high seas, and every bucketfiil of water fleeting 
as it fell on deck, till anehon and ehaini and 



ropes and canvas were bedded in iee, and the 
ship was settling two feet by the head with 
the weight of the frozen spray about her, so 
that the first thing for the pilot to do was to 
put her about as best he could, and run for the 
Gulf Stream, and melt her out, and wait for a 
south wind, and come up a week after, if, in- 
deed, he ever came up at all — ^why, then, if I 
had seen such sights as these, and lived through 
the seeing, I might have said that I had known 
what danger was. Yet they were in reality 
the scenesof Bert's everyday life, in our climate, 
where half the year it is foul weather, and 
where, storm or shine, Bert's boat must be 
upon the spot But as I never had seen any- 
thing of the kind, the upshot of it was tliat I 
didn't take heed to myself that there was any- 
thing of the kind, and thought Bert, upon 
the whole, had a much easier time of it than 
I was like to have; and if he was exposed to 
storm, why, I should be caught out in the 
rain sometimes; and I took up my life as 
happy as any chirruping cricket, and certainly 
as selfishly disposed as anybody that has been 
petted and cosseted all the early days is like 
to be. 

We went to housekeeping immediately upon 
our marriage, for mother said she despised 
these boarding people; she went to housekeep- 
ing when she was married, and riie meant all 
her children should do the same; and if their 
husbands weren't able to go to housekeeping, 
then they weren't able to be husbands, and 
there was an end of it; and no two people, she 
said, brought up in different fashions, oould 
unite their lives into one without some jarring, 
and a third party was sure to turn that jar 
into an earthquake; and if there were fewer 
third parties, half the trouble would be done 
away with; for she believed half the divorces 
and separations and quarrels in the State were 
brought about by boarding-house intimacies 
with third parties. So to housekeeping, as I 
said, we went — though I knew that by-and-by 
I should just perish with loneliness, and in 
the very pleasantest house I am sure that the 
whole city had to offer, if it was the smallest 
— the bay-window of the sunny little parlour 
looking out upon the water, so that we could 
see everything that came up the harbour, and, 
fh>m my bird's-nest of a room above, with the 
glass that Bert mounted there, I could sweep 
the bay, and see Bert's boat when it was miles 
away. 

Biert staid up with great contentment for a 
week or ten days, pottering and tinkering about 
the house, and finding little odd jobs to attend 
to, where he had thought everything perfeol 
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till experitnce proTed the contrary, planting 
morning-glories and Bcarlet-beang round the 
basement to run ap over the bay-window, and 
a prairie-roee and a basalt for the lattice of the 
door, setting out a cherry-tree and a dwarf- 
pear, and trimming up a grape-vine in the little 
yard, and arranging all manner of convenient 
contrivances in all manner of comers. Then 
when dark came we would light the drop-lamp, 
and have a little wood-fire on the hearth; for 
we were just beginning the cool May nights, 
and then we would draw round it — I with my 
worsteds, and he with the evening paper; and 
he would look at me over the paper, and lay it 
down, and draw a long breath of pleasure, and 
say that if we had been married nearly a year 
we could not be more comfortable. When we 
had been married nearly a year we were not 
half so comfortable. 

But before a fortnight of our new life I could 
see that Bert began to be restless. He had 
been on the water ever since he was a child, 
and a long spell of shore always seemed to dry 
and warp him a little, he said. He began to 
grumble about being ashamed to be seen lub- 
bering round so, and to declare that now he 
had a family to provide for, he must be up and 
doing. And so I had no business to be sur- 
prised when one day, long before the end of 
the regulation honey-moon, a steamer having 
been telegraphed from Halifax, Bert kissed 
me, and swung his cloak over his arm, and 
was off down the bay to find his boat, and be 
running a bee-line to meet the steamer east of 
the Cape, and ahead of all the other boats. 

Now you may be very sure this was not par- 
ticularly pleasing. Married a fortnight and 
tired of me already, I said to myself. I ate 
no dinner that day, and long before dark I shut 
the shutters, and locked up the house, and went 
to bed; and after lying awake, thinking I heard 
thieves, and smclled fire, and saw ghosts, and 
was totally deserted and dreadfully abused, at 
last I was crying myself to sleep, when click 
went a latch-key, and in stalked Bert, blazing 
up the gas, and tossing down his cloak in a 
heap, and crying out that it served him right 
for leaving the dearest little wife in the world. 
And I can't say that I was sorry one bit to 
hear that, coming across a miserable little dirty 
collier, he had been obliged to take her in, 
and Tom Holliday's boat got the big steamer 
after alL 

But Bert's penitence was brief — for, you see, 
he wasn't the fool that I was, and knew busi- 
ness must be attended to — and presently he 
was off again. A thousand a year, you see, 
was far too little for people to live on and lay 



by anything; for, with the running expensM 
taken from the earnings, tnat was about all 
there was left to the men. And I ought to 
have had the sense to understand matters; yet 
when did a girl of seventeen ever have any 
sense? But Bert had enough for both of us; 
and so he kept the boat snapping, and never 
lost a fee for want of being on the ground — if 
that is what you can call it when there isn't a 
bit of ground to be found for fathoms. 

Of course, then, I was left very much to my- 
self. It was unavoidable. And the worst of 
it was that I wouldn't see that it was unavoid- 
able. And, of course, I was miserably lonely; 
and, by-and-by, when I was really feeling 
wretched, my once-cheerful little home, still 
as death now from morning to night, seemed 
to me to be an actual grave. Mother couldn't 
come and visit me, for she had married again 
herself, a few years since, and had a young 
brood to attend to; and she couldn't spare me 
any of the children, for she wanted Netty to 
see after Nanny, and Neddy wouldn't go to 
school unless Natty went to keep off the big 
boys; and I didn't like to leave home and visit 
her, and Bert didn't like to have me, lest I 
should be away when he chanced to come un- 
announced, as he always did come — she living 
four miles off now, in one of the suburbs, for 
the sake of a garden — and so I was left to 
weather it out; and when Bert came up I used 
to cry every time, I was so glad to see him. 

Bert couldn't understand that, of course — 
he so strong and bluff and hearty, and I so sick 
and childish and weak. All my nerves seemed 
to be on the string too. I was as petulant as 
a porcupine, and so fractious that I wonder 
the very bird and cat didn't reproach me— for 
Bert had brought me a mocking-bird to con- 
quer the stillness; and a wandering cat, seeing 
that we were two poor young people sadly in 
need of a guardian, had adopted us. And 
when I looked over at Bert, at some time when 
he happened to be at home, and thought that 
he would be off again directly, then the tears 
and sobs used to burst right out, and astound 
him and perplex him, so that I can see his 
great, good, wondering eyes now, and he would 
be alarmed and vexed enough to make him 
wish he hadn't oome home at all. 

I hadn't any appetite when he was away, 
and wanted nothing to eat myself; and some- 
times, if you'll believe it, 1 would lie in bed 
all day, and there wouldn't be a morsel of any- 
thing cooked in the house at all when Bert 
ran in, and if he hadn't been the best-tempered 
fellow on the bay or off of it, he certainly wooM 
have staid away altogether. I used to cry half 
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mj time; I was afraid Bert was sick of me, 
and I was certainly sick of myself; I couldn't 
tee to read, for I was so nervous that the letters 
danced before my eyes, and I coaldn't sew, for 
there were always two needles and two threads; 
and I don't know but I really might have gone 
out of my mind, or have driven Bert out of his, 
if it hadn't occurred to him to close the house, 
and take me down the bay with him, as.he used 
to do; and it was really wonderful how a fort- 
night's eigoyment of the cool salt summer air 
there braced all my nerves taut again; so that 
I was quite well when he brought me back, 
and tolerably sensible, and sat down cheerfully 
to the sewing I had neglected so long, and 
which must be done so nicely, because, I said, 
that if a little g^l came, and her mother were 
to die, this sewing would be kept for her to 
see, and I wanted every stitch to be a moral 
lesson to her. 

So the mocking-bird used to pour out a flood 
of music through the little rooms, into which 
there always poured a flood of sunshine, only 
half barred out by the pink and purple morning- 
glorieej and the Skye, that Bert brought home 
from an English schooner one day, with his 
yellow eyes looking out like coals of fire from 
his tawny shag, used to bark at the bird; and 
my great St Bernard, sent over from home, 
used to silence him with his big paw; and the 
little cat used to put up her back at the three; 
and I sat there with my sewing and my singing 
and my neighbours and my dumb family — no, 
they weren't dumb, by any means — all at once 
metamorphosed into the happiest little house- 
keeper this side the meridian. Bert came and 
went, too, a good deal oftener than before — 
for perhaps he had come to question whether 
he did not owe other duties to his family than 
ihe mere providing of the means to live, and 
whether it was just the square thing to take a 
young girl out from the bustle and cheer of a 
great family and shut her up all by herself in 
a cage; and he was good and kind beyond 
comparison, so that I learned by heart the 
meaning of the promise ''to cherish" in the 
marriage ceremony. 

But, of course, this couldn't last long. It 
would have been Eden out of date, and was 
heaping up the happiness of a long life into 
these few months. I was aware of that; I knew 
that either I was going to die or a change must 
come, since so much bliss was never meant for 
mortaU, who must content themselves with 
snatches, and judge from a little what a great 
deal means; and I had been on the watch for 
the change some days before the horrid windy 
aoraing when Bert went to take the British 



steamer Auyria down the bay on her way to 
LiverpooL 

That was a good job, as jobs go, in itself; 
and he said, in bidding me good-by, that he 
should try and be up the next day, unless busi- 
ness was so brisk that it seemed throwing 
money away to leave, and it was not to be done 
inside the law, moreover. The wind blew a 
tornado that night, and the water dashed over 
the sea-wall in scuds; but it had blown a great 
many tornadoes, and nothing had happened to 
Bert, and I never dreamed of regarding it. 
And I heard from one of the men next day 
that there was hardly a vessel telegraphed; so 
I knew he would be along presently, and I 
had made up my mind to have him carve me 
out a bracket from an old cigar-box to hang 
at the head of my bed, and I was looking for- 
ward to a real happy evening, with him at 
work opposite me, and the snapping wood-fire 
again between us, for we were now in the cool 
October nights; so I set myself at work, and 
made the nicest little supper ready — scrod, as 
brown outside and as white inside as a cocoa- 
nut is, and cold turkey deviled with the East 
Indian sauce that the captain of the Bengal 
sent me, and a charlotte russe that I had learned 
how to make myself, with our own little Muscat 
grapes whipped into it, and a cup of chocolate 
that was as rich as nectar. And the scrod grew 
brown and grew black and turned to a chip, 
and the deviled turkey sizzled and sizzled away 
to saw-dust, and the chocolate skimmed all 
over with a coat of cold oil at last, and the 
very dog grew tired of watching, and no Bert 
came; and I ate the charlotte russe myself, 
and went to bed. 

And the next day no Bert, and the next day, 
and a week passed without him, and then all 
at once I remembered the tornado and the 
water whipping the sea-wall, and I began to 
be seriously uneasy. Began to be! — I was, I 
had been! I swept the bay, with that glass in 
my room, day and night, I might say, but no 
sign of Bert or Bert's boat could I see. 

At length, one day, I thought I did make 
out the boat; but the little signal which it was 
arranged between him and me should always 
be visible when he was on board I could no- 
where discover, and, of course, I was wild with 
my fancies : Bert was lost, he had been drowned 
in returning from the Assyria, he had been 
knocked overboard, his canoe had filled, and 
he had gone down like lead with all his heavy 
gear on; and I was working myself into agonies, 
and was almost down sick, when who should 
appear but Will Davenant, swinging his surtout 
over his shoulders by the sleeves^ and coming 
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in as though he were sent. As I looked up in 
his face I noticed that he was pale and giaye, 
and felt he had bad news for me beforehand. 

''Well, Bert's gone this time/' said he. 

It gave me such a turn! If I ever have a 
stroke I shall feel no worse. I only wonder I 
didn't drop on the spot. But my wilt is stout, 
and that held out to hear the worst. 

"Gone?" I gasped. "Lost? My Bert?" 

* * Oh, pooh ! nonsense ! " he returned. ' ' No- 
thing of the kind. Fm a stupid. Gone to 
Liverpool!" 

To Liverpool I Well, you may suppose what 
a difference that was! All the blood in my 
body had been gathering round my heart till 
I was as white as a sheet, and now it was all 
plunging up my face, that I was hiding with 
both hands as red as any rose. Bert gone to 
Liverpool, and without ever telling me! He 
had run away and left me! You see I had 
read so many novels. The whole world was 
reeling round me in a great noisy whirl, and 
it was all of a sudden that I grew conscious of 
Will Davenaut's putting me into a chair and 
sprinkling water on me, and heard him saying 
to himself: "Dear me! This is rough on her, 
and no mistake. Look here now, Sady. Listen 
a moment," I could hear him exclaiming. 
"It's only for three weeks. He'll be back in 
a jiffy. Can't you hear? Don't you under- 
stand? The Assyria couldn't set him down 
in that hurricane blowing great guns; and so 
she had to take him on, and send him over 
next steamer. It's been done before, don't 
you see? At least that's what our reckoning 
is—" 

"Oh, Will, then you're not certain, after 
all!" I cried. 

"Certain as anything can be on such slippery 
stuff as water. Why, it's nothing out of the 
common course. Old Captain Johnson once 
was carried round Cape Horn in that way, 
and his family had worn out their mourning 
for him before the news reached them. We'd 
have had letters from Bert, only, as luck would 
have it, the Assyria's on the line that doesn't 
touch at Halifax. One week's gone," said 
Will, beginning to stride about the floor. 
"Come now, you lock up, and run over to your 
mother's; and in a fortnight you'll see somebody 
heave in sight, and put out one of his great 
paws to sweep yon back again." 

"Oh no, no!" I sobbed. "I'll sUy here 
and wait for him — here, where I saw him last 
Perhaps he'll never comel oh! perhaps he'll 
never come! " 

"Come! I don't know what's to hinder his 
•oming," aaid Will, "nnleis they kill him with 



kindness. The captain '11 have him at hit 
table; there won't be anything in the ship too 
good for him ; best of everything at his command ; 
champagne just running down his throat; all 
the pretty women addng him about the 
weather — " 

"Oh, Will!" 

"Fact! You see now! And when he gets 
to Liverpool those British pilots will take him 
in hand, and they'll treat him so well, that I'll 
dare swear, he'll never be able to tell you what 
the house he stops at looks like. Perhaps, 
then, he won't come home next steamer, the 
very next," said that cunning fellow, trying to 
stave off my anxiety, if, indeed, things should 
prove to be worse than he fancied they were, 
and Bert didn't come home next steamer, nor 
ever afterward. "A man isn't treated like 
a prince more than once in his life, and he 
couldn't be blamed much if he made the most 
of that once; now could he?" 

"I don't know anything about that!" I 
cried. " I know Bert will be back in the next 
steamer if he's alive." 

' ' Of course he will ! of course he will ! Keep 
your craft sharp by the wind, Sady, and he'U 
hail you before you know it," said Will. 

And so he did. Exactly a fortnight from 
that day. I had been rambling round the 
house like an uneasy spirit, never still in one 
place five minutes at a time, neither sleeping 
nor eating, and finding no peace except when 
Will Davenant, or some other of Bert's friends, 
came in and talked the matter over, nor then, 
either; and mother, who had left everything to 
come and stay with me, declared I would lose 
my wits unless I practised some sort of self- 
control; when, one day, after I had seen the 
great steamer come ploughing up the bay, and 
had vowed that Bert must be in her, as I had 
concerning every steamer arriving since Will 
Davenant's first call, and then had given him 
up at last because he hadn't the wings of the 
dove, and was plunged in unmitigated despair, 
all of a sudden in he walks, as laige as life, 
and takes me in his arms and kisses me, while 
I faint dead away. 

Well, that was very delightful — I was snch 
a selfish little wretch, and I don't say that I'm 
any better now — to think that Bert cared so 
much to be home, to relieve my anxiety, and, 
maybe, his own, that he didn't even wait for 
another steamer on that same line, but cangfat 
one that was leaving the very day they made 
port, and was back again on American shores 
without having stepped on British soil. Not 
that Bert wouldn't have cared for it, you know; 
wouldn't have made the European tour, at the/ 
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call it, with as good a relish as the best; wouldn't 
hare liked to stand inside the old cathedrals, 
and see the sanbeams swimming up aloft in 
the roof, and the doves flying in and ont and 
building their little indifierent nests in the 
earrings made by fingers dust a thousand years 
ago; wouldn't have liked to look at the great 
paintings, as if he were in a vision; to have 
walked through the old halls were history 
happened — for you mustn't take it for granted 
that my Bert is an ignoramus because he earns 
his livelihood in hard work and exposure. I 
don't know the more finished gentleman than 
he, if you want the truth. There is an educa- 
tion better than books, and you can't learn at 
colleges all my Bert knows. Latin and Greek 
I grant you, and you're welcome — for the use 
of dead men's tongues, who did no good with 
them while they had them, and heathen bar- 
barians at that, I've never been able to see; 
but whatever can be gained by the knowledge 
of men and of the round earth and sea and 
sky, the best learning that the world afibrds, 
my Bert has at his fingers' tips. A man can't 
bring into port a great French or British 
steamer, commanded by some captain next to 
a nobleman; or a man-of-war, commanded, 
maybe, by a nobleman himself, with all his 
courtly breeding, and a mind rich with the 
advantages of generations; or one of our own 
line-of-battle ships, with an old hero on the 
quarter-deck; or a merchantman from the East 
Indies; a firniter from the Levant, with Portu- 
guese and Greeks befbre the mast; a South 
American, with hides and horns; a whaler from 
the pole; a little schooner, creeping up the 
coast with lime— can't meet familiarly, as pilots 
do; welcomed with opened arms, and told by 
many a captain that th^ would rather see 
him than their wives — all these diflTerent sorts, 
without getting at the core of countries and 
imces in a way that is like a liberal education. 
And Bert had always said that, if ever he was 
rich, we'd take passage for the other side, and 
for Vesuvius, and the Midnight Sun, and the 
Catacombs, and the Inquisition, and the Pyra- 
mids, and I don't know what all. But there! 
there's no hope of a pilot's being rich. I tell 
Bert that if ever they get rid of the laws that 
restrain them now, so that each pilot can ask 
his own price, and a ship in a gale refusing it, 
he can tell her to get in the beet way she can, 
till she calls him back at any price, why, then 
he won't expose himself to being drowned and 
his children to being orphaned for a beggarly 
twenty or fifty dollars; but the great merchant 
princes, that own the ships and cargoes, will 
have to open their parses, and a pilot maybe 



as well off as his neighbours. But Bert sayt 
that, once change those laws, decent men would 
leave the cidling, pilotage would be piracy, the 
bay would be swarming with sharks and 
wreckers, and he would sooner turn long- 
shoreman and sweep a crossing. 

But all this has nothing to do with Bert's 
return; and as I was saying, there was nobody 
inside of that horizon happier than I that day. 

But it was that day. Two or three days 
afterward, when the bright edge of relief and 
g^titude and pleasure had worn down the 
least in the world, I began, of course— or else 
it wouldn't have been I — to question a little, 
to worry, and wonder why it happened that 
Bert couldn't leave the steamer just that time, 
when he'd weathered so many worse gales; 
and all at once it leaked out, I don't know 
how or where, that Will Davenant's cousin 
Kate was aboard that steamer, just married to 
a rich old fellow who was doing the fashionable 
thing and taking her abroad. She was a bold 
and handsome hussy, always making eyes at 
Bert. And Bert hadn't mentioned her; and 
Will hadn't mentioned her — it never occurred 
to me that Will hadn't known of it, or that 
Bert hadn't seen her once all the way across — 
and so I put two and two together, and wrought 
myself up to a frenzy, and there was an end of 
happiness. For from conjecture I crept to 
suspicion, and from suspicion I flew to cer- 
tainty, and from certainty to desperation. I 
went about my work slipshod, and glowering 
like a wild woman, and the dishes were ha& 
cooked, and the floors half swept and everything 
was rough with dust; the tins and the silver 
were tarnished and unsooured, the little wood- 
fire was never lit in welcome at night, and the 
whole house was just as gloomy and cheerless 
as I fdt myself; so that it must have made Bert 
groan to set his foot inside the door, and he 
would hardly have been to blame if he had 
slipped back to Liverpool, and had his merry- 
making with the warm-hearted men over there, 
after all. 

But Bert had married me for better or worse, 
and, though it was pretty much all worse, he 
was determined to make the best of it; and so 
he believed that this was all due to my weak 
nerves and ill health — which it wasn't, but 
only to a life of indulgence, and selfishness, 
and waywardness bearing fruit — and he hum- 
oured me, and waited on me, and was gentler 
with me than ever mother was in all her life. 
For mother came in one day, and found the 
plates not washed, and the fire gone out, and 
me sitting down at heel, sulking and wretched, 
with my hair uncombed, and no collar on; and 
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the declared on the spot that patience had had 
ita perfect work with me, that all I needed was 
a good Hound shaking, and if I wasn't too old 
to behave in that way, I wasn't too old to have 
it, and she had half the mind to give it to me; 
and such conduct, she said, had driven better 
men than Bert to drink. She was ashamed to 
own me for a child of hers, and I'd only have 
myself to thank if he went to the bad altogether. 
And up I flared, and said, if it wasn't gone to 
the ba4 already to have been chasing across 
the Atlantic after Kate Davenant, I should 
like to know what it was. I suppose the fact 
is that I must have been a little crazy. And 
Just as mother turned round with the dishcloth 
suspended, and her mouth wide open, Bert, 
who had come in unnoticed in the high words, 
and had heard those high words, pushed open 
the door, and stood before me. 

I shall never forget how Bert looked that 
moment His face was as white and set as a 
dead man's. It would have looked like a dead 
man's if the awful living eyes hadn't been 
blazing out of it like two fires — so dark and 
terrible that I cowered. 

"Say that again, Sady," said he. 

And my heart bubbling up with anger at 
the tone, I said it again, and more of it too. 

*' I swear to you that this is the first I ever 
knew of her being on the steamer," said Bert 
then, in a great, grand voice that of itself 
seemed to wake me from my evil mood as if it 
had been a nightmare, though doubtless it was 
fear, calling the blood away from my brain, 
that waked me. He returned to my mother. 
"Take care of her," he said; "take good care 
of her. I must get down the harbour before 
the weather thickens. Maybe I shall never 
come up again. I hope I never shall!" 

With that he pau>!ed and hesitated, and took 
a step forward and toward me; but Heaven 
only knows what imp of perversity caught my 
shoulder and twisted me round and away, and 
in a moment the door was closed gently, as 
Bert did everything in the house, and he was 
gone. And then you may imagine that chaos 
reigned in that room for an hour, with peni- 
tence and self-reproach and fear, and cries and 
sobs and hjrsterics, and sal volatile and hot 
shrub; and mother left off scolding and hushed 
me, and bathed my face, and combed my hair, 
afraid lest I'd do myself a mischief; and 
finally, as she couldn't stay, Kanny being 
threatened with the croup, and Keddy being 
just vaccinated and taking tremendously, 
she tied on my cloak and furs, and took a 
basket of things out of the bureau drawer, and 
locked up the doors, and slipped the key nnder 



the stone, and hailed a car at the head of the 
street, and shoved me in, and carried me off 
to her own house — all in a vague, wild, cloudy 
state of mind, where nothing seemed to be real 
but a dull and universal ache, which, whether 
it belonged to my body or my soul, I had not 
wit enough to know. "I'm going to die," I 
said, looking out at the purple, leaden after- 
noon, and the dreary branches bending in the 
damp and bitter wind that soughed up the 
street openings like the cry of lost souls. " Tm 
going to die," I said. " I've begun already. 
My mind's all dim and dying first." So at 
last we reached the place, just as the first snow- 
flakes began falling out of that cold and desolate 
sky, and mother got me into the house. What 
a busy bustling little body she was then! I 
can hardly realize it when I see her sitting 
there now, so gray-haired and white and silent, 
and watching Netty's twins as they tumble 
together on the floor, just like the cool of the 
day. And presently I was tucked up warm 
in bed, and falling off into strange, wild dreams, 
and waking out of them in terror every now 
and then. 

And that night my baby was bom. It waa 
a furious storm outside as midnight drew on; 
hardly less furious within, as, in pauses of pain, 
I thought of Bert — his boat lying too far out 
in the bay, with the gale and the sleet fierce 
enough to cut the eyes out of his head if he 
looked to windward, or maybe run down with- 
out the hearing of a cry, by some great steamer 
in that weather, too thick with the driving snow 
to see a light or your own length ahead; or 
else dragging her anchor somewhere, parting 
cable and drifting on the rocks; and I remem- 
bered the wreck on Norman's Woe, where the 
spouting water leaped round the sailor lashed 
in the shrouds till he was encased and sealed 
in a mass of frozen ice, and a spar swinging 
round with a lurch of the wreck snapped him 
in two like a dead branch ; and I thought, in 
swift succession, of all the horrid chances of 
those dark winter seas, till my brain was raging 
with heat, and all my words were delirious. 

It was of no use their putting the little 
flannel bundle up on the pillow beside me and 
bidding me look at it; it was of no use the four 
pattering night-gowned imps, all waked and 
peeping in, at the risk of squills and opodeldoc, 
whispering and on tip-toe, wondering how it 
came there through all that storm, chuckling 
over a queer little sneeze that plainly told that 
it took cold in coming, and which the ridicu- 
lous morsel gave with as much self-poesenion 
as if the whole atmosphere belonged to it, and 
scampering off to bed again with their happy 
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longues subdued only till they were half oat of 
hearing, and already quarrelling as to whether 
Neddy and Kanny were as much aunts and 
uncles as Natty and Netty; it was of no use 
their telling me here was the nicest baby ever 
bom into this breathing world, and just to look 
at these tiny perfect fingers and that atom of 
an ear. What oould I care for that and such 
as that? There were millions of babies in the 
world, but there was only one Bert, and I had 
driven him out into the whirling white tempest 
of that pitiless night; and every screaming 
blast, every push of the great shoulder of the 
gale against the house, made me start up and 
cry out 

But all at once I heard mother saying in an 
undertone, as if she had not said it half a dozen 
times before, that here was Bert's chin with 
all the pluck of it, if ever anything was, and 
she shouldn't wonder if the eyes — and, without 
waiting to hear her finish, it came over me, 
like a fresh tide of feeling and thought, that 
this was Bert's child after all; and if I never 
saw Bert again, yet, perhaps, the boy might 
grow up to be like his father; and I don't know 
what there was comforting in the idea, but I 
turned and laid my cheek down against his, 
and began to sink away quietly to sleep. And 
they darkened the room, and set the lamp 
outside in the next one, where mother went to 
busy herself about something or other; and 
presently the nurse was nodding, as I found 
when suddenly starting wide awake, not having 
really lost myself at all. What made me start 
wide awake then, with all my senses about me, 
as alert as ever I was in my life? I will tell 
you. 

The landing of the front stairs opened di- 
rectly into the room where I lay; and, as if he 
had just come in the door, from off the sea, 
there, in his great storm-clothes, stood Bert 

What a white, fixed face it was he wore 1 Not 
the face which I had seen in the afternoon, 
but a deathly, ghastly face, that it chilled one's 
marrow to look at; and the hair was hanging 
wet about it, and around the eyes, that had 
an appalling, absent, vacant gaze, such as 1 
had never seen in Bert's shining, splendid ones. 
" Oh, what is it, Bert?" I cried. "Don't be 
frightened, dear I It's all over, and I'm very 
well, and it's — it's a boy. " Then I remembered 
how we had parted, and I whispered, half 
choked, imploring him to forgive me. 

" I went home to find you, Sady," murmured 
he, in as hollow a tone as the whistle of the 
wind, "and I've been looking for you since, 
my darling. And so it's a boy, is it?" And 
he came and laid hii cold, wet, rough face down 



on mine, and on that little velvet cheek besidie 
muxt, and stood erect, and shuddered, and wai 
gone — gone like the breaking of a bubble. 

And with the outcry that I made the nune 
spnag to her feet, and mother came running 
in; and they both declared what a pity I had 
waked, and what a sweet sleep I must have 
been having; and, of course, I had been dream- 
ing; what preposterous nonsense to say I hadn't, 
for nobody else had seen Bert, as, indeed, where 
could he have come from in such a storm ? And 
I just as stoutly maintained that they needn't 
try and deceive me, and Bert was in the house, 
for I had seen him, and they were doing me a 
great deal more harm by keeping him away 
than if they let him come in again. And then, 
as I detected them looking strangely at each 
other, I exclaimed again that I had not been 
asleep at all, and it was not his ghost that I 
had seen, for all their looks, but Bert himself; 
and, as they tried to soothe me, and laugh me 
out of the notion, and I saw they were in ear- 
nest, cold shivers began to rush over me, till 
they shook me as I lay. "He is drowned! he 
Ib drowned!" I sung out between my chatter- 
ing teeth. "And I have done it I have de- 
stroyed my husband!" And I raised such a 
ululu that presently mother took me in hand 
again severely, and told me that, whether I 
had destroyed my husband or not, I should 
certainly destroy my child by allowing myself 
to get into this eondition; and if I didn't hush 
up at once, she would go out in the snow her- 
self and fetch the doctor again, and give me 
a Dover's powder. And then, as the baby be- 
gan to cry, she and the nurse made such a 
racket between them, with their shshshing and 
trotting and patting and stirring and sipping, 
that there was nothing for it but that I should 
be quiet And, directly, their voices sounded 
miles away; and, thoroughly worn out, I went 
to sleep, and never waked till morning, when 
the storm had all blown up the coast, and the 
sun was shining brightly, and the sky was bluer 
than the sapphire in the high-priest's breast- 
plate. 

But I did not wake to suit the day. I opened 
my eyes with such wonder to see it so bright 
and careless, with such a load of heaviness, 
such vague regret that I had waked at all; and^ 
of course, my first thought was Bert 

The storm had been a brief one, it seemed, 
sweeping swift and furious; possibly Bert's 
boat might have been beyond its belt, and 
have known but little of it Yet that was 
hardly likely, and I tried to brace myself for 
the worst, and prayed — I don't know how long 
it was since I had said my prayers — ^for strength 
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to receire the blow I feared, and which would 
be a blow, come how it might, as only fit pun- 
ishment for my wickedness, or, if not as punish- 
ment, at least as only the taking from me that 
of which I had proved unworthy. I to have 
thought any evil of my Bert, with his soul as 
white and clear as that window-pane that let 
my glance through into the heavens! 

And so all that morning I lay there, not 
saying a word, never dropping into a doze, but 
listening, listening at every pore for a step that 
did not come; and, though I lay like a log in 
my listening, inwardly I fretted and fumed 
and fidgeted, and my head burned and my 
heart beat like a leaf in the wind. And when 
the doctor ran up stairs he said it would never 
do in the world, I was getting into a high fever; 
I must take a draught he mixed, and go to 
sleep; and so I did, with my baby in my arms. 
And when I woke up, there sat Bert beside 
me, with one cool hand grasping both my hot 
ones. 

"Oh, Bert,'* I said, feebly, closing my eyes 
again, " is it really you this time ? If you are 
going to go — again — gc before I open my eyes, 
and it won't be so hard. " 

"Ay, my darling! " he cried, with his gnht, 
hearty voice. "Who else should it be? But 
it came precious near never being — " 

" Oh, Bert, weren't you really here last night, 
then?" 

"Here last night? Sady, that's just what 
I've been asking myself. But no— neither 
here nor anywhere else." 

"Dear Bert, you must have had such a 
dreadful night!" 

He didn't qieak then, but he lifted my hands 
and kissed them — ^my little hard hands. It 
meant that I had had a dreadful night too. 

Just then mother came in with some decoc- 
tion; she had seen Bert before. "Now yon 
mustn't get her all excited again with your 
talk, Bert, my dear," said she. "Here you can 
give her this gruel, while I take up my grandson. 
Bless his little heart — nobody taking a bit of 
notice of him! I suppose you've been home 
and found all safe, Bert?" she added. 

" No, I haven't," replied he. "I knew Sady 
was over here — I don't know how I knew it, 
but I did — and I just made sail in this direc- 
tion." 

"Weren't you surprised when yon saw that 
lltUe head on the pillow 1" 

"Not at all," said Bert, crossing over to in- 
spect, for the hundredth time or so, the rosy 
collection of fists and feet on her lap. " I knew 
it was there, and I knew it was a boy. I was 
•ftying it was a boy when I came to. " 
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Came to?" repeated mother and I together. 

"Oh yes. You haven't heard, of courM. 
Why, I came as near laying my bones where 
the old anchors lie last night — " 

" Bert j " 

"Yes, really. Now I'm safe," said he, "and, 
if you won't flush up and worry, I'll tell you 
about it. " 

"I'll worry a great deal more if you don't 
tell me," murmured I. 

"Yes, Bert," said mother. 

"Well, this is all, aud it i^n't much. There 
was a schooner wabbling round out there in 
the bay, as clearly as we could make out in the 
scud and snow, as if every soul on board had 
lost their heads; and we came to the conclusion 
that, whether she wanted a pilot or not, she 
needed one, or she'd be splinters and saw-dust 
on the channel islands before morning. And 
after a little, feeling desperate and wicked, 
and hardly caring what happened, I set out for 
her. And I think I'd have made her, for I've 
ridden rougher water than that in my canoe, 
only just at the last minute I remembered a 
paper in the cabin with the list of the Assyria*^ 
passengers in it, and my heart melted, and I 
thought I'd be in town in a couple of hours, 
and I thought if I showed that to yon, Sady, 
and showed you that there was no snch name 
as Kate Darenant's — " 

"Why, of course there wasn't, Bert!" I in- 
terrupted. "It would have been her hus- 
band's." 

"Her husband's?" asked Bert, turning on 
me his great brown eyes in a wondering way. 
"Kate married, Sady, and yet you could — *' 

"Oh don't, dear Bert! Don't say anything 
more about it!" I exclaimed in a tremor. "I 
was out of my head — I must have been! And 
you forgave me for it all last night — " 

"That is it, exactly," said Bert, solemnly, 
while mother's eyes g^w round and rounder; 
"I did. And you, Sady, did you forgive me, 
then, for having flashed oflT yesterday afternoon 
in that rage?" 

"Yesterday? It seems a year ago. Oh, I 
never can forgive myself, Bert!" 

"There, there, children," said mother. 

"Well, as I was saying," continued Bert, in 
a moment, "I made for the paper, and found 
it, and sprang along up with it, and jumped 
into the canoe. And just then there came one 
of those seas that run every eighth or tenth 
wave in a gale, and before we could lift an oar 
it had roared and raced after us, and had reared 
and fallen, and the boat had swamped under ni^ 
crushing up like paper, and I had gone down 
in the icy water with it, the whole iempeil 
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booming in my ean, and the weight of the whole 
ocean on my head; and when I came to the 
top again I could lee the row of wild faces just 
above the lights which the men were swinging 
over the side, and I shouted for a line and a 
lantern on it, and out it flew, and I caught it 
just as I was washing by, and contrived to get 
it fast under my arms, and give the word to 
haul me in. And then, as they were pulling 
hand over hand, there came a hitch, a grasp 
slipped in the confusion — for everybody had a 
difierent order to give — the boat pitched, and 
Morris lost his footing on the wet planks; and 
I felt myself going, and called to them again, 
and then t was sucked under and under; and 
when they laid me on the deck at last there 
was no more life in me than in a log." 

"Oh, Bert!" I cried, starting up, and quite 
forgetting for the instant that it was all over 
now, at any rate. 

"There! lie right down again and keep still, 
or I'll let you guess the rest Don*t you see 
I'm alive?" said he, laughing. "For they 
lugged me down below, and worked away on 
me with hot blankets and rum and hartshorn 
and the like, and still I lay as dead as a pelt, 
to all appearance, and they were just giving 
me up, when one of them dnq[>ped the hartshorn 
and spilled it up my nostrils; and suddenly, 
with a start and a shudder, and saying over 
and over, ' It's a boy, it's a boy,' I q>ened my 
eyes, and presently was all right, and brought 
that schooner up to town after all, though I 
can't rightly say that I've got over the tingle 
of that hartshorn yet. And I was just as well 
aware, Sady, of having been in your mother's 
house— that time while they were working over 
my body — of having hunted for you at home, 
of having found you here, of having seen my 
child, as I am of the same at this moment. 
And I swear I don't understand it! " said Bert, 
getting up and setting down the gruel I hadn't 
touched, and coming back again. " It's been 
buzzing about my brain, the puzzle of it, all 
the morning. What is a drop of brandy, a 
sniff of vinegar, a touch of hot flannel, that 
they should breathe the breath of life into my 
nostrils 1 When my soul had left my body, 
how did hartshorn, even that whole battery of 
it that Ben opened at once, call it back again ? 
Suppose I hadn't smelled it — ^then dead as a 
pelt I should have remained; and what differ- 
ence does a little camphor and vinegar make 
to my immortal spirit, I should like to know? 
And I'd ask, if they can make souls out of salts, 
why they don't sell them over the druggists' 
eoonten — by George I would! — if it wasn't 
that mine crossed the water and came out here 



and up into this very room, and saw yov, and 
heard you, and kissed you, Sady I" 

"Bert," said mother, with great dignity, 
having a feeling that this was talk Deacon 
Kemp would have pronounced unsafe, "you 
are enough to drive Sady into a delirium, if 
you're not in one yourself — " 

"Oh, Bert, I'm so glad," I said, without 
waiting for the rest, "to think that when your 
soul was free it travelled straight to me! And 
I'll promise, oh, I'll promise to try and be a 
good wife after this — " 

" You are now," said he, "the best of wives." 
"Oh, I will be, Bert, as long as I live!" 
"And afterward," whispered Bert, over my 
head, "when we're ghosts together?" 
"Always, Bert For ever and ever." 



A LOVER'S CHROXICLB. 

BT ABRAHAM COW LET. 

Ifargarita first possessed. 

If I remember well, my breast, 

ICaigarita first of all; 
But when awhile the wanton maid 
With my restless heart had pUy'd, 

liartha took the flying ball. 

Martha soon did it resign 
To the beauteous CSatherine. 

Beauteous Catherine gave place 
(Though loath and angry 8he to part 
With the possession of my heart) 

To EUtt's conquering face. 

Eliza till this hour might reign. 
Had she not evil counsels ta'en. 

Fundamental law she broke, 
And still new favourites she chose, 
Till up in arms my passions rose, 

And cast away her yoke. 

IMary then, and gentle Anne, 
Both to reign at once began; 

Alternately they sway*d ; 
And sometimes Mary was the fair. 
And sometimes Anne the crown ^d 

And sometimes both I obey'd. 

Another Maiy then arose, 
And did rigorous laws impose; 

A mighty tyrant she ! 
Long, alas ! should I have been 
Under that iron-sceptred queen. 

Had not Bebeooa set me fretb 
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When fair Rebecca act me free, 
Twaa then a golden time with me : 

But looD these pleasorea fled; 
For the graoioaa princess died. 
In her youth and beauty's pride, 

And Judith reigned in her stoid. 

One month, three days, and half-an-hour, 
Judith held the sovereign power : 

Wondrous beautiful her face ! 
But so weak and small her wit, 
That she to govern was unfit. 

And so Susanna took her place. 

But when Isabella came, 
Arm'd with a resistless flame. 

And th* artillery of her eye ; 
Whilst she proudly march*d about. 
Greater conquests to find out. 

She beat out Susan by-the-by. 

But in her place I then obcjr'd 
Black-eyed Bess, her viceroy-nudd; 

To whom ensued a vacancy : 
Thousand worse passions then possess'd 
The interregnum of my breast ; 

Bless me from such an anarchy ! 

• Gentle Henrietta then, 

/And a third Mary, next began ; 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Andria; 
And then a pretty Thomasine, 
And then another Oatherine, 

And then a long et cetera. 

But should I now to you relate 

The strength and riches of their state; 

The powder, patches, and the pins. 
The ribbons, jewels, and the rings, 
The lace, the paint, and warlike things, 

That made up all their magasines; 

If I should tell the politic arts 
To take and keep men's hearts ; 

The letters, embassies, and spies. 
The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries, 
The quarrels, tears, and perjuries 

(Numberless, nameless, mysteries!) 

And all the Uttle Ume-twigs laid. 
By Machiavel the waiting-maid ; 

I more voluminous should grow 
(Chiefly if I like them should tell 
All change of weathers that befell) 

Than Holinshed or Stow. 

But I will briefer with them be, 
Since few of them were long with me. 

An higher and a nobler strain 
My present empress does claim, 
Heleonora, first o* th' name ; 

Whom God grant long to reign I 



THE DREAM CONFIRMED. 

BT JAMBS HOOO. 

Not very long ago, one William Laidlaw, a 
sturdy Borderer, went on an excuruon to a 
remote district in the Highlands of Sootland. 
He was a tall and very athletic man, remark- 
ably active, and matchless at cudgel-playing, 
running, wrestling, and other exercises, for 
which the Borderers have been noted from 
time immemorial. To his other accomplish- 
ments he added an excellent temper, was full 
of good-hnmonr, and a most capital botUe- 
companion. Most of our modem travellen 
would have performed the greater part of the 
journey he undertook in a steam-boat, a stage- 
coach, or some such convenience ; but he pre- 
ferred going on foot, without any companion 
excepting an old oaken cudgel, which had been 
handed down to him from several generations, 
and which, by way of fancy, had been christ 
ened ' Knock-him-down.' With this trusty 
friend in his hand, and fifty ponnds sterling 
in his pocket, he found himself, by the fourth 
day, in one of the moet dismal glens of the 
Highlands. It was by this time nightfall, 
and both William's appetite and limbs told 
him it was high time to look about for a place 
of repose, having, since six in the morning, 
walked nearly fifty English miles. 

Now, the question which employed his cogi- 
tations at this moment was, whether he should 
proceed, at the risk of losing his way among 
the bogs and morasses for which this district 
is famed, or remain till daybreak where ha 
was? Both expedients were unpleasant, and 
it is difficult to say which he would havt 
adopted, when, about a mile to the left, a 
glimmering among the darkness attracted his 
notice. It might have been a ' < Will-o'-wi^/' 
or the light of some evil spirit at its midnij^t 
orgies; but whatever the cause might be, H 
decided Mr. Laidlaw as to his further opera- 
tions. He did not reflect a moment upon the 
matter, but exercising "Knock-him-down" in 
its usual capacity of walking assistant, he 
found himself in a few minutes alongside the 
spot from which the light proceeded. It was 
a highland cottage, built after the usual fash- 
ion, partly of stone and partly of turf; but 
without examining too minutely the exterior of 
the building, he applied the stick to the door 
with such a degrte of force as he conceived 
necessary to arouse the inmates. 

" Wha's there?" cried a shrill voice, like that 
of an old woman; "what want ye at this hour 
of the night?" 
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" I want lodging, honeti woman, if Buch a 
thing is to be got" 

" Ka, na/' replied the inmate, " yon can get 
nae lodging here. Neither gentle nor simple 
shall enter my house this night. Gang on 
your ways, you're no aboon five miles frae the 
clachan of Ballacher." 

" Five deevils ! " exclaimed the Borderer ; " I 
tell you I have walked fifty miles already, and 
could as soon find out Johnny Groat's as the 
•clachan." 

"Walk fifty more, then," cried the obstinate 
portress; "but here you downa enter, while I 
•can keep you out." 

" If you come to that, my woman," said Wil- 
liam, "we shall soon settle the point. In 
plain language, if you do not let me in wi' 
your gude-will, I shall enter without it," and 
with that he laid his shoulder to the door, with 
the full intention of storming the fortress. A 
whispering within made him pause a moment 

"And must I let him in?" murmured the old 
woman to some one who seemed in the interior. 

' Tes," answered a half-suppressed voice ; " he 
may enter — he is but one, and we are three — 
a lowland tup, I suppose." 

The door was slowly opened. The person 
who performed this unwilling act was a woman 
apparently above seventy, haggard, and bent 
by an accumulation of infiirmity and years. Her 
face was pale, malignant, and wrinkled, and 
her little sharp peering eyes seemed like those 
of the adder to shoot forth evil upon whom- 
soever she gazed. As William entered, he 
encountered this aged sybil, her natural hid- 
eousness exposed full to his gaze by the little 
Tush-light she held up above her head, the 
tetter to view the tall Borderer. 

" Tou want a night's lodging, say you ? Ay, 
nae doubt, like many others frae the south, 
come to trouble honest folks." 

"There's nae need to talk about troubling," 
said Laidlaw. " If you have trouble, you 
shall be paid for it; and since you are pleased, 
my auld lady, to talk about the south, let me 
say a word of the north. I have got money in 
my pouch to pay my way wherever I go, and 
this is mair than some of your bonnie Highland 
lairds can say. Here it lies, my ladyl" and he 
struck with the palm of his hand the large and 
well-replenished pocket-book, which bulged 
out from his side. 

" I want nane of your money," said the old 
crone, her eyes nevertheless sparkling with a 
malicious joy ; "walk in ; you will have the 
tompany of strangers for the night" 

He followed her advice, and went to the end 
i»f the cottage, near which, upon the floor, 
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blazed a large fire of peat There was no 
grate, and for chimney, a hole in the roof 
sufficed, through which the smoke ascended in 
large volumes. Here he saw the company 
mentioned by the sybil It consisted of three 
men, of the most fierce and savage aspect 
Two of them were dressed as sailors, the third 
in a sort of Highland garb. He had never 
seen any persons who had so completely the air 
of desperadoes. The two first were dark in 
their complexions, their black bushy beards 
apparently unshorn for many weeks. Their 
expressions were dark and ominous, and bespoke 
spirits within which had been trained up in 
crime. Nor were the red locks of the third, 
and his fiery countenance, and sharp, cruel 
eyes, less appalling, and less indicative of eviL 

So near an intercourse with such people, and 
under these circumstances, would have thrown 
a chill over most hearts; but William Laid- 
law was naturally a stranger to fear, and, at 
any rate, his great strength gave him a confid- 
ence which it was very difficult to shake; he had, 
besides, a most unbounded confidence in scien- 
tific cudgel- playing, and in the virtues of 
" Knock-him-down." 

These three men were seated around the 
fire ; and when our traveller came alongside of 
them, and saluted them, not one returned his 
salutation. Each sat in dogged silence. If 
they deigned to recognize him, it was by looks 
of ferocious sternness, and these looks were 
momentary, for they instantly relapsed into 
their former state of sullen apathy. 

William was at this time beset by two most 
unfortunate inclinations. He had an incorri- 
gible desire, first, to speak, and secondly, to eat; 
and never had any propensities come upon a 
man so malapropoa. He sat for a few min- 
utes absolutely nonplussed about the method 
of gratifying them. At length, after revolving 
the matter deeply in his mind, he contrived to 
get out with the following words : — 

"I have been thinking, gudewife, that 
something to eat is very agreeable when a 
body Ib hungry." No answer. 

"I have been thinking, mistress, that when 
a man is hungry he is the better of something 
to eat." No answer. 

"Did you hear what I was saying, mis- 
tress f 

"Perfectly weel." 

"And what is your opinion of the matter?" 

" My opinion is, that a hungry man is the 
better of being fed. " Such was the old dame's 
reply; and he thought he could perceive a 
smile of bitter ridicule curl up the savage lips 
of his three neighbours. 

7tf 
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" Wm there ever sach an auld hag?" thought 
the yeoman to himself. ** There she sits at 
her wheel, and cares nae mair for a fellow- 
creature than I would for a dead sheep." 

*' Mistress/' continued he, "I see you will 
not tak' hints. I maun then tell you plainly 
that I am the next door to starvation, and that 
I will thank yon for something to eat." 

This produced the desired effect, for she in- 
stantly got up from her wheel, went to a cup- 
board, and produced a plentiful supply of cold 
venison, bread and cheese, together with a large 
bottle full of the finest whisky. 

William now felt quite at his ease. Putting 
" Knock-him-down " beside him, and planting 
himself at the table, he commenced operations 
in a style that would have done honour to 
Friar Tuck himself. Venison, bread and 
cheese, disappeared like magic So intently 
did he keep to his occupation, that he neither 
thought nor cared about any other object. 

Everything which came under the denomi- 
nation of eatable having disappeared from the 
table, he proceeded to discuss the contents of 
the black bottle which stood by. He probably 
indulged rather freely in this respect, for 
shortly after commencing he became very 
talkative, and seemed resolved, at all risks, to 
extract conversation from his mute companions. 

"Ton will be in the smuggling trade, frien'?" 
said he, slapping the shoulder of one of his 
dark-complexioned neighbours. The fellow 
started from his seat, and looked upon the Bor- 
derer with an expression of anger and menace, 
but he was suddenly quieted by one of his com- 
panions, who whispered into his ear, " Hush, 
Roderick; never mind him; the time is not 
yet come." 

*' I was saying, frien'," reiterated Laidkw, 
without perceiving this interruption, "that 
you will be in the smuggling trade?" 

" Maybe I am," was the fellow's answer. 

" And you are a fish of the same water?" 
continued William to the second, who nodded 
assent. 

"And you, frien', wi* the red hair, what are 
ye?" 

" Humph. " 

"Humph!" cried the Borderer: "that is 
one way of answering questions — humph, ay 
humph, very good : ha, ha, your health, Mr. 
Humph!" and he straightway swallowed an- 
other glass of the potent spirit 

These three personages, during the whole of 
his various harangues, preserved the same un- 
changed silence, replying to his broken and 
unconnected questions by nods and monosyl- 
lables. They even held no verbal communi- 



cation with one another, but each continued 
apparently within himself the thread of hit 
own gloomy meditations. The night by this 
time waxed late; the spirit began to riot a. 
little in the Borderer's head; and concluding 
that there was no sociality among persons who 
would neither drink nor speak, he quaffed off a 
final glass, and dropped back on his chair. 

How long he remained in this state cannot 
be known. Certain it is, he was rather sud- 
denly awakened from it by a hand working ita 
way cautiously and gently into his bosom. At 
first he did not know what to make of this: 
his ideas were as yet unrallied, and by a sort 
of instinct he merely pressed his left hand 
against the spot by way of resistance. The 
same force continuing, however, to operate as 
formerly, he opened his eyes, and saw himself 
surrounded by the three strangers. The red- 
haired ruffian was the person who had aroused 
him — the two others, one of them armed with 
a cutlass, stood by. William was so astonished 
at this scene, that he could form no opinion on 
the subject His brain still rung with the 
strange visions that had crossed it, and with 
the influence of intoxication. 

" I am thinking, honest man, that you are 
stealing my pocket-book," was the first ejacu- 
lation he got out with, gazing at the same time 
with a bewildered look on the plunderer. 

" Down with the villain!" thundered one of 
these worthies at the same instant; "and you, 
sir," brandishing his cutlass over the Bor- 
derer's head, "resist, and I will cleave you to 
the collar.*' 

This exclamation acted like magic upon 
Laidlaw; it seemed to sober him in an instant, 
and point out his perilous situation. 

The trio had rushed upon him, and attempted 
to hold him down. Now or never was the 
period to put his immense strength to the trial. 
Collecting all his energies, he bounded from 
their g^sp, and his herculean fist falling like 
a sledge-hammer upon the forehead of him 
who carried the cutlass, the ruffian tumbled 
headlong to the earth. In a moment more he 
stood in the centre of the cottage, whirling 
"Knock-him-down" around his head in the 
attitude of defiance. Such was now his ap- 
pearance of determined courage and strength 
that the two rufilans opposed to him, although 
powerful men, and armed with bludgeons, did 
not dare to advance, but recoiled several paces 
from their single opponent He had escaped 
thus far, but his situation was still very haa- 
ardous, for the men, though baffled, kept their 
eyes intently fixed upon him, and seemed only 
to wait an opportunity when they could mall 
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on with most advantage. Besides, the one 
he had floored had just got up, and with 
his cutlass Joined the others. If they had 
made an attack upon him, his great skill and 
rigour would in all probability have brought 
one of them to the gpround, but then he would 
have been assailed by the two others; and the 
issue of such a contest, armed as one of them 
was, could not but be highly dangerous. 

Meanwhile the men, although none of them 
ventured to rush singly upon the Borderer, 
began to advance in a body, as if for the pur- 
pose of getting behind him. " Now," thought 
William, " if I can but keep you quiet till I 
get opposite the door, I may show you a trick 
that will astonish you." So planning his 
scheme, he continued retreating before his as- 
sailants, and holding up his cudgel in the true 
scientific position till he came within a foot of 
the door; most fortunately it stood wide open. 
One step aside, and the threshold was gained 
— another, and it was passed. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, swift like a thunderbolt, fell 
" Knock-him-down " upon the head of the most 
forward opponent, and in another out bolted 
William Laidlaw from the cottage. The whole 
was the work of an instant. He who received 
the blow fell stunned and bleeding to the 
ground, and his companions were so confound- 
ed that they stood mute and gazing at each 
other for several seconds. Their resolution was 
soon taken, and in a mood between shame and 
revenge, they sallied out after the fugitive. 
Thdr speed was, however, employed in vain 
against the fleetest runner of the Cheviots, and 
they were afraid to separate, lest each might 
encounter singly this formidable adversary, 
who perhaps might have dealt with them in the 
same manner as Horatius did with the Cnriatii 
of old. The pursuit continued but a short way, 
as the yeoman more than double distanced his 
pnnaers in the first two minutes, and left 
them no chance of coming up with him. 

It was by this time three in the morning. 
The intense darkness of mldni^t had worn 
away, and though the sun was yet beneath the 
lioriaott, a sort of reflected light ao far pre- 
wailed as to render near objects vinble. In the 
eoorse of an hour the hill tops became exposed 
%bove the misty wreaths which hung hesvily 
upon their sides, and which b^an to dissolve 
away and float slowly down the glen in pale 
eolumaa. In a short time a hue like that of ' 
•wili^t rendcfed distinctly visible the moun- 
tain boandarks of the vale. William walked , 
onward wiiJb his nsnal speed. Snch at last was 
^ pfodigiow rapidity of movement, that he 
ittarlyket the nae of his senses. He appeared ; 



to himself to fly rather than walk over the 
earth; his head became giddy, and it is difficult 
to say where his flight might have ended, when 
" Knock-him-down" was suddenly swept from 
his hand. This in a moment arrested bis 
speed, for such was his sympathy with this 
companion that he could not possibly get on,, 
or even live without it. " Knock-him-down, 
whareare ye?" was his first exclamation at the 
departure of his favourite. " I say, Knock- 
him-down — whare are ye?" Here honest Wil- 
liam sat down upon the heath to bemoan his 
misfortune. Now for the first time in his life 
he parted with all recollection. A strange, 
mysterious, indescribable ringing took place in 
his ears — the hills reeled — his head nodded 
once, twice, and again — and in a few seoonda 
he dropped into a profound sleep. 

This may be considered an epoch in the 
yeoman's life, for here he, for the first time, 
according to his own account, was visited by a- 
dream. Out of the pale mist of the glen he 
imagined he saw approach him the very person 
to whose house he was bound. The aspect of 
this man was melancholy — his face deadly pale 
— and as he stood opposite to the Borderer, and 
said, "William Laidlaw," the latter felt hU 
flesh creep with an unutterable dread. 

"William Laidlaw," continued he, "you 
are going to my house, but you will not find 
me at home. I have gone to a far country — 
Neil M'Kinnon and his two cousins sent me 
there. You will find my body in the pit near 
the Cairn of Dalgulish. The money yon are 
bringing to me give to my poor family, and. 
may Qod bless you!" Having pronounced 
these words the figure vanished, nor had the 
Borderer the power to recal it. He did not, 
however, awake, but lay in the same restless 
state till the sun, shining in all the splendour 
of an August morning, burst upon him. 

William awoke a sober man. The morning- 
was indeed beautiful. The sun shone in his 
strength, lighting up the vale with a flood of 
radiance. On the summits of the hills not a 
cloud rested — all was clear and lucid as crystal, 
and the untainted sky hung like a vault of 
pure sapphire over the thousand rocks and 
glens boieath. The object which first arrested 
our friend's attention was " Knock-him-down*' 
stuck up in the middle of a whin bosh, and 
his iminediate impulse was to relieve it from 
this inglorious situation. Having done thi*. 
stretched his limbs, and examiaed his pocket- 
book, which he found "tight and well," he 
proeeeded on his journey. He was naturally 
the reverse of supentitioas, but somehow or 
other a train of onpleaaaat thoughts 
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iiiiii, which be coald not get rid of. His mind 
WM ao unaccustomed to thinking of any kind, 
and, above all, to gloomy thinking, that he 
knew not what to make of the matter. He 
whistled and sung in vain to dispel the feeling. 
The same load hung upon his mind, and op- 
pressed it grievously. 

In this train he found himself at length in 
front of the clachan of Ballacher. This small 
Tillage was in possession of the individual to 
whom he was journeying. His dwelling, a 
large farmhouse, was in the centre; the cot- 
tages which surrounded it were occupied by 
hiB servants and tenantry. 

It was about mid-day when he entered the 
Tillage. It was deserted, while a strange 
and subduing melancholy seemed to hang over 
it. He strode slowly on, but no human being 
made his appearance. At length a funeral 
procession, followed by many women and chil- 
dren, came silently up the middle avenue of 
the village. It might be a deception of hia 
fancy, but he thought the looksof the mourners 
were more sad and more profoundly interesting 
than he had ever witnessed on any previous 
•occasion. He followed the convoy to the ceme- 
tery, which was not far distant, and when the 
last shovelful of earth was thrown upon the 
fpnye, he inquired whose funeral it was. 

" It is that of Allaster Wilson, our master," 
iras the reply. 

" Good Heaven! and how did he die?" cried 
ITilliam, deeply agitated. 

" That no one knows," answered an old man 
wrho stood by; *' he was found murdered; but 
a day will come when the Lord will cause his 
blood to be requited on his murderers." 

"And where was his body found?" said the 
;astonished Borderer. 

" In the chalkpit near the Cairn of Dal- 
^liah," replied the senior, and he wiped his 
aged eyes and walked slowly away. 

William started back with horror, and in- 
stantly recollected his dream. It was indeed 
the very individual to whose house he was 
Journeying, that he now saw laid in his grave. 
His first duty was to go to the bereaved family 
«f his departed friend, and to comfort the 
iridow and the fatherless. A tear rolled from 
liis manly eye as he entered the mansion of 
•onow; and when he saw the relict and the 
weeping family of his friend he thought his 
heart would have died within him. Having 
paid into their hands the money he owed them, 
and performed various offices of kindness, he 
bade them for the present adieu, and went to 
Inverness. 

He had no business to transact there; hia 



only object was to obtain the aid of justice in 
pursuit of the three men whom he supposed to 
be the murderers. Neil M'Kinnon was appre- 
hended at the house where Laidlaw first saw 
him; but though his guilt was strongly sus- 
pected, no positive proof could be adduced 
against him, and he was dismissed. The two 
other men were never heard of. It was sup- 
posed that they had gone on board a smuggling 
cutter which left Fort- William, and afterwards 
perished, with all its crew, in the Sound of 
Mull. 

The dream still continued to agitate the 
yeoman's mind to a great degree, and from 
being the gayest farmer of the Borders, he 
turned as thoughtful as a philosopher. 
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I aak'd an Aged Man, a man of earas, 
Wrinkled, and curved, and white with hoaiy bain: 
*' Time U the warp of life," he said, " Oh tdl 
The joong, the Uir, the gay, to weave it well I" 



I aak'd the aged Venerable Dead, 
Sagea who wrote, and warrion who bled: 
From the cold grave a hoUow mnrmor 1km*d, 
** Time sowed the aeed we reap in thia abode." 

I aaked a Dying Sinner, ere the tide 
Of life had left hii reina : *' Time," he rapUad* 
*' Tre loat it f Ah, the treaaore 1"— and he died. 



I aaked the Golden Son and Bilrer Bphena, 
Thoae bright Chronometera of daya and yean : 
They anawex'd. "Time ia bat a meteor gl«i% 
And bida ua for Eternity prepare." 

I asked the Seaaona in their annual nmad. 
Which beautify and deaolate the ground; 
And they replied (no oracle more wiae), 
*' Tu foUy'a loaa, and Tirtne'a highest prtM.'* 



I aak'd a Spirit Loat; but, oh I the ahiiek 
That pierced my aoul 1 I ahudder whUa I 
It cried—*' A particle, a apeok, a mite 
Of endleaa yean, duration inflnitel** 

Of Things Inanimate my dial I 
Conaulted, and it made me thia reply : 
'* Time ia the aeaaon fkir of living well. 
The path of Olory, or the path of HalL 

I aak'd my Bible, and meihinka tt said, 
" Time ia the preeent hour, the past ia fled: 
Live 1 lire to-day ! To-morrow never y«l 
On any human being roae or aet." 
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1 Mk'd Old fWtlMr TlBW himadf at iMl; 
Bat in a monMot be flsw quidclj ptst ; 
His diaxioi was a dond; the riewliai wind 
Hii naiiBlMi rt eada, which l«ft no traee behind. 



I Mk'd the Mightj Angel, who ihaU stand 
One loot on eea, and one on solid land : 
' By heaTen," he cried, *' I swear the mTstery's o'er ; 
TloM was !" he cried, " bat Time shall be no more." 



EHRENBREITSTEIN. 

[Mn. OatlMriiw Onoe Ooin, bom in Notting ham- 
shira, 1800 ; died S9th January, 1861. A proliflc writer 
of Dorels chiefly desoriptiye of ** fiwhionable life." She 
Itrodttced upwards of 150 Tolomes, besides oontribating 
proie and verse to misoellaneons publications. Her 
first norel, Marcknumtf or The Maid of Honour, ap- 
peared in 18S3. Bond, a dramatic poem, and Two 
Broken HtarU are the most notable of her poetical 
sAbrts. Of her nomerous tales the best remembered 
are : Tk€ Ambat$ador'a Wife; The DebvtanU; Jhmgarian 
Taia: The Momtf-LejuUr : Tfu Soldier qf Lifom: The 
Woman of Burineta: The Woman qf the WoHd, Ao. Ao. 
They '*ie6ect accurately enough the notions earrent 
among the upper classes respecting religion, politics, 
domestic morals, the social affections, and that coarse 
aggregate of dealing with our neighbours which ii em- 
braced by the term common honesty." — AtKenaum,] 

In the ooune of the campaigns immediately 
following the French Revolation, the fortress 
of Ehrenbreitstein, on the banks of the Rhine, 
experienced, on more than one occasion, the 
unequal fortunes of war ; and was compelled 
to submit to the superior force, or superior 
skill, of a conquering army. After the passage 
of the French troops under Hoche, effected 
at Weisse Thurm, in 1797, a blockade, which 
endured until the peace of Leoben, harassed 
its deroted garrison. It was then abandoned 
to the posseision of the troops of the Elector of 
Mayence; and although the little town of Thai, 
situated at its base, had been sacrificed in the 
course of the siege, Coblentz, whose position on 
the opposite bank, at the confluence of the 
Moaelle with the Rhine, derives its best secur- 
ity from the fortress, was thus restored to tran- 
quillity, and a hope of happier times. The 
confusion of an ill-disciplined and inexperienced 
anny had indeed rendered abortive to the 
Rhenish shores those local advantages by which 
they ought to have been secured from devasta- 
tion; and the prolonged disorganisation and 
disunion prevalent in the adjacent provinces 
had, by the most impolitic inconsistency, em- 
barrassed every branch of public business, and 
'While agriculture was driven from the ravaged 



plains, and commerce from the ensanguined 
waves of the Rhine, civil discord had embroiled 
the citizens of almost every town of mark along^ 
its course. But affairs were now beginning to 
wear a more promising aspect. The Ck)ngfress 
of Rastadt had already opened its negotiations,, 
and despair on one side, and exhaustion or 
weariness on the other, had succeeded in cool- 
ing the heat of those national feuds which had 
brought the ruinous footsteps of advancing^ 
and retreating armies to trample the bosom 
of an afflicted country. That there were some 
among its sons over-eager to avenge the deep 
scars thus inflicted, the murder of the French 
deputies at the very gates of Rastadt terribly 
attests. 

It chanced that some days previous to the 
opening of the congress, a French noble, — 
the Count D'Aubigny, — with his wife and son,, 
had been arrested, on their return to their 
native country, by the authorities of Ck)blentz; 
who, judging from the passports and papers in 
his possession that he had high influence, and 
an important connection with the Directory, 
secured him in the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein 
as a valuable hostage for the interests of their 
city. The count, who had sought safety in 
emigration during the short supremacy of one 
of the earlier and more furious factions of the 
republic, had been recently recalled to fill an 
appointment of dignity and honour under the 
new government Galling as it was to his feel- 
ings to be thus thwarted and restrained npon. 
the very threshold of France, yet his trust in 
the efficacy of an appeal which he had for- 
warded to the congress prevented him from 
giving way to the natural impatience of his 
mind A deeper feeling, however — a feeling^ 
of horror and desperation — soon superseded 
his irritation and regrets: a body of French 
troops presented itself before the fortress, men- 
acing its garrison and luckless inhabitants with 
all the horrors of a protracted siege. 

It was in vain that D'Aubigny recalled to 
his own mind, and whispered to his fair com- 
panion, that the fortress was bomb-proof and 
casemated with unequal art; and still more 
vain were his entreaties to Colonel Faber, 
its brave but sturdy commandant, that hie 
wife and child might be conveyed under a. 
flag of truce to Coblentz. The colonel, to 
whom his prisoner was both nationally and 
individually an object of distrust, persisted 
that the interest of his command forbade the 
concession. 

"Tour ladies of France," said he, "Qod give 
them grace 1 — are too nimble-tongued to be 
trusted in an enemy's camp, and Moriti Fabtt 
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will scarcely be tempted to enable the fair 
coantees to carry tidings of the nakedness of 
the land, and of the impoverished resources 
of the fort, unto a band which bears the tri- 
coloured rag as its ensign, and treachery as its 
password. No, no ! — abide in the old eagle's 
nest. Our galleries are a surety from your 
friends in the valley; and when our provisions 
fail — which fail they shall ere I yield the 
charge committed to my hand unto a gang of 
marauding cut-throats — the countess and her 
«on shall honourably share our fare and our 
famine. Perhaps the plea of a lady's sufferings 
may more promptly disperse your gentle coun- 
trymen yonder, who write themselves preux 
<heiuilierSf than falconet or culverin ! " 

Count D'Aubig^y, finding persuasion fruit- 
less, and knowing that resistance might even 
less avail him, could only pray, that either the 
return of his own esta/eUe from Rastadt, or of 
that despatched by Colonel Faber, might bring 
a mandate of intelligence between the besieging 
and besieged. A few days sufficed to show him, 
and the expiration of several weeks tended 
most horribly to prove, that the fortress had 
been indeed surprised in an hour of security 
and consequent destitution; he looked tremb- 
lingly to the result, and marked the daily dim- 
inution of their apportionment of provisions, 
with a sense of dread he dared not reveal to 
his companions in misfortune. 

If any woman, however, could be gifted to 
receive with fortitude an announcement of evil, 
aevere as that anticipated by the count, it was 
Eveline — his lovely and most beloved wife: for 
her mind was as firm and elevated in its char- 
acter, as her demeanour and disposition were 
femininely gentle: and her attachment to the 
young Eugene, the son of D'Aubigny by a for- 
mer marriage, partook of a conscientious de- 
votion to his interests, such as the mere tender- 
ness of maternal love could not have alone 
suggested. It was for him — it was for that 
fair boy, who had loved her so fondly — that 
her first apprehensions of the horror of their 
position became terrible to her mind. Eugene 
was frail and delicate, and had been nurtured 
with the softest tending; he had attained 
neither the strength of body nor mind essential 
to the endurance of an evil from which his high 
condition might have seemed to secure him; 
and his parents, for they were equally so in 
affection for the child, had not courage to fore- 
warn and inure him to the approaching calam- 
ity. 

They saw him from the first reject with 
ailent but evident loathing the coarse food 
itndered for his support. They marked his 



soft cheek grow wan under the deprivation — 
his little voice gradually weaken — his step 
bound less playfully along the rude pavement 
of their chamber; and they looked into each 
other's faces with tearful eyes as they firet 
noted the change; but dared not interrogate 
the boy, or utter one audible comment. Soon. 
however, fatally soon, the miserable fad became 
too loudly a matter of comment in the garri- 
son for even the child to remain in ignorance 
of their threatened destiny. Day after day 
passed, and brought nothing but sights of 
death and sounds of lamentation; and the 
wasting strength of the prisoners rendered their 
minds still more susceptible of terror and de- 
spair; but neither their wants, nor the mur- 
murs of the soldiery, could influence by the 
weight of a feather the stem determination 
of the commandant to yield but in his hour 
of death. 

Let those who limit their consciousness of 
the pang^ of hunger by the loss of an occasional 
meal, which may have rendered restless their 
luxurious couch, affect to underrate the agonies 
of starvation, and to attemper according to 
Adam Smith's theory of morality their argu- 
ments for the indecency of bewailing a vulgar 
lack of food. But the actual sense of famine, 
— the g^wing, irritating sense, which con- 
fuses the ears with strange sounds — the body 
with sickness — the heart with perturbation — 
the head with dizzy bewilderment — these are 
sufferings which defy the mastery of mental 
fortitude 1 

D'Aubigny was the first to give utterance to 
his feelings, for they were solely urged by the 
suppressed torments he was condemned to wit- 
ness. "My Eveline," said he, "my sweet, my 
heavenly-minded wife, could I have believed 
when I sought your hand, amid the lofty pomp 
of your high estate, that I should but win it to 
share in the horrors of my evil destiny — could 
I have dreamed, when I wept my first glad 
tears over this boy's cradle, that I should live 
to wish him nnbom — to see him perish — 
slowly — horribly — " 

" Hush! D'Aubigny, he sleeps; his head hath 
sunk upon my knee." 

"No! mother," said the boy, very faintly, "I 
am not sleeping; I am listening quietly to my 
kind father's voice." 

" It Lb exhaustion! by the Ood of mercy! it 
is exhaustion which hath bowed his head!" 
exclaimed the count, taking his son into his 
arms, and gazing with an indescribable thrill 
upon his attenuated countenance, then mshing 
forwards in despite of the outcry and resistance 
of the various sentries, he forced himself into 
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ihA preoenee of CoUmA Faber, still rtrmining 
hiB child to hi« botom. 

" Look on him! " aaid he, with » Toice broken 
by Bobe; "*tis my onlj diild, — look apon him, 
— and if you hare the heart of a man, deny 
not my petition. It ia not yet too late, — 
aend him from Ehrenbreitatein." 

" It cannot be," answered Faber, resolutely; 
4dthough the manifest condition of the lovely 
boy brought a deep flush even to his temples. 
"I will give him up my own share of provi- 
aion with pleasure. Gaunt lyAubigny; but not 
a living soul must leave the fortress! — I am 
deeply responsible to my country: and the 
famishing condition of my soldiers — my chil- 
dren — might otherwise prompt me to desert 
a trust which the Congress of Rastadt appear 
so little interested to protect. My duty, 
sir, is one of sternness; I cannot grant your 
request." 

"Do not weep, father," murmured the child, 
iaintly, ''I never saw tears of thine before; 
do not let them fall for Eugene. I will be 
better; I will feed heartily on the food we can 
still procure;— do not weep, father." 

And with an eflTort mighty at his age, the 
child did indeed force between his lips the 
loathsome morsels which fell scantily to their 
share. Every domestic animal within the walls 
had been sacrificed ; and the obscene flesh of 
dogs and horses had become a delicacy beyond 
the soldiers' power of purchase! and on such 
revolting aliments did Eveline force herMlf to 
feed, in order to entice and deceive the boy's 
enfeebled appetite. But all would not do; — 
already many of the least hardy of the garrison 
had fallen a sacrifice to want of wholesome 
food; — and the failing strength and tremulous 
lips of Eugene and his mother proclaimed that 
they were soon to follow. Tes, they were dying 
of starvation! 

Again the count attempted to move the 
feelings of Faber in their behalf; but he no 
longer bore denial with resignation. Moved 
beyond his patience, he raved, threatened, and 
even attempted violence; and as the scene had 
many witnesses, the commandant felt it due 
to himself to punish the ofiender with soli- 
tary eonfinement " Thus, too," thought the 
staneh old soldier, " I shall qiare this unfor- 
tunate parent the misery of looking upon suf- 
ferings which he cannot alleviate." 

The wretched chamber inhabited by the 
CountoM D'Aubigny was situated in one of 
the loftiest and moet secure towers of the 
ibrtress; and when the sun, which had lost 
its power to cheer the deqponding prisoners, 
Pawned through the arrow-alita on the day 



succeeding that of D* Aubigny's imprisonment, 
Eveline rose to drag her failing, quivering 
limbs towards the morning air, and resting 
her head beside the narrow opening, looked 
down upon the blue, glassy, dancing, free 
waters of the Rhine, that rippled far, far below 
the fortress, and prayed that they might rise 
and overwhelm her. But she instantly re- 
proved the thought, as she had already done 
the proposal of her husband, that they should 
anticipate their inevitable and horrible end. 
"This child," she had replied, "is a sacred 
deposit in our hands; we have no right to 
leave him orphaned, to his sorrow; and you 
could not — no! you could not attempt Ais little 
life!" 

" What seest thou yonder, mother?" faltered 
the boy, whom her movement had disturbed, 
but who was now too weak to approach the 
wupirail for refreshment. 

"I see Heaven's mighty sunshine, dear 
Eugene, bright as if it shone upon no human 
misery. I see the white city of Coblentz, 
backed by its green plantations, and sending 
up the smoke of a thousand hearths. Beside 
them there is happiness, Eugene, — smiles and 
food, child, — and with ua abideth nought save 
trust in the mercy of God. Think upon it, — 
think, beloved child, that we shall soon be free 
from pain and grief! " 

" I cannot think, mother; my head swims 
strangely. But there is still feeling in my 
heart, — ^and it is all for thee and for my 
father." 

" Eugene, should we survive this peril, and 
thou hast the strength of youth in thy favour, 
let this remembrance become a pledge for the 
tender mercies of thy future life ; so that the 
poor and the hungry may not plead to thee in 
vain." 

"Mother, thy words reach not my failing 
ears; draw nearer, mother, for I would die 
with my hand in thine." 

On that very day the destinies of the fortress 
were accomplished; and the sacrifice which had 
been made was made in vain: — the fiat of the 
Congress of Rastadt commanded the brave 
Faber to open its gates to the enemy of his 
country. The noble brother of Eveline IXAu- 
bigny, whose anxiety for her liberation had 
motived in a great measure the blockade of 
Ehrenbreitatein, was the first to rush into the 
chamber of the captive. No living thing stirred 
there. The boy bad died first, for his face was 
covered, and his limbs composed; and Eveline 
~if the fair wasted thing which lay beside 
him might claim that name — had perished ia 
the effort of executing that last daty 1 
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SONGS OF ROBIN HOOD. 
BT lhoh hunt. 

ROBIN HOOD, A CHILD, 

It WM the pleaiaiit leaion yet, 
When the itonei at cottage doon 

Dry quickly, while the roadi are wet, 
After the ailrer ihoweit. 

The green leaves they looked greener itillf 
And the thruah, renewing hii tune. 

Shook a loud note from hia gladsome bill 
Into the bright blue noon. 

Robin Hood*i mother looked out, and laid, 

" It were a ihame and a lin 
For fear of getting a wet head 

To keep inch a day within. 
Nor welcome up from hia aiok bed 

Your uncle Gkunelyn.** 

And Robin leaped, and thought to too ; 

And so he has grasped her gown ; 
And now looking back, they have lost the view 

Of merry sweet Locksley town. 



Robin was a gentle boy. 

And therewithal as bold ; 
To say he was his mother*s joy. 

It were a phrase too cold. 

His hair upon his thoughtful brow 
Game smoothly clipped, and sleek, 

But ran into a curl somehow 
Beside his merrier cheek. 

Great love to him his unde too 

The noble Gkmelyn bare, 
And often said, as his mother knew. 

That he should be his heir. 

Gamelyn's eyes, now getting dim, 

Would twinkle at hui sight. 
And his ruddy wrinkles laugh at him 

Between his locks so white ; 

For Robin already let him see 
He should beat his playmates all 

At wrestling, running, and archery ; 
Yet he oared not for a fall. 

Merriest he was of merry boys. 

And would set the old helmets bobbing; 
If his uncle asked about the noise, 

Twas, " If you please, sir, Robin.** 

And yet if the old man wished no noise, 
He*d come and sit at his knee, 

And be the gravest of grave-^yed hoyt ; 
And not a word spoke he. 



So whenever he and his mother came 

To brave old Gamelyn Hall, 
Twas nothing there but sport and game^ 

And holiday folks all: 
The servants never were to blarney 

Though they let the physic falL 

And now the travellers turn the road. 

And now they hear the rooks ; 
And there it ui— the old abode. 

With all its hearty looks. 

Robin laughed, and the lady too, 
And they looked at one another; 

Says Robin, '* 111 knock as Fm used to do,. 
At uncle's window, mother." 

And so he picked up some peebles and nui. 
And jumping higher and higher. 

He reached the windows with tan a ran tan^. 

And instead of the kind old white-haired man. 
There looked out a fat friar. 

*'How now,** said the fat friar angrily, 
** What is this knocking so wild?** 
But when he saw young Robin's eye. 
He said, '*Go round, my child : 

"Go round to the hall, and 1*11 tell you aU :**' 
He*U tell us aU 1 thought Robin ; 
And his mother and he went quietly. 
Though her heart was set a throbbing. 

The friar stood in the inner door. 

And tenderly said, '* I fear 
You know not the good squire*s no more». 

Even Gamelyn de Vere. 

*' Gamelyn de Vere is dead, 

EEe changed but yesternight:** 
*' Now make us way,** the lady said, 

<*To see that doleful sight.** 
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'* Good Gamelyn de Vere is dead. 
And has made us his holy heirs ; 
The lady stayed not for all he said. 
But went weeping up the stairs. 



Robin and she went hand in hand. 

Weeping all the way, 
Until they came where the lord of that land 

Dumb in his cold bed lay. 

Hii hand she took, and saw his dead look, 
With the lids over each eye-ball ; 

And Robin and she wept as plenteoualy. 
As though he had left them aU. 

* < I wiU return. Sir Abbot of Yerv, 
I will return as is meet. 
And see my honoured brother detr 
Laid in his winding-sheet. 
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'And I win itaj, for to fo were & nn, 

For All a woman's taan, 
And MO ih« noble Oamelyn 

Laid low with the De Veres.** 

The lady went with a siok heart out 

Into the kind fresh air, 
And told her Robin all about 

The abbot whom he saw there : 

And how his onole must hare been 
Disturbed in his failing sense, 

To leave his wealth to these artful men 
At hers and Robin's expense. 



Sad was the stately day for all 

But the Yere Abbey friars, 
When the coffin was stript of its hiding pall. 

Amidst the hashing choirs. 

Sad was the earth-dropping " dust to dust," 
And ** our dear brother here departed ;" 

The lady shook at them, as shake we must; 
And Robin he felt strange-hearted. 

That self •same evening, nevertheless. 
They returned to Locksley town. 

The lady in a dumb distress. 
And Robin looking down. 

They went, and went, and Robin took 

Long steps by his mother's side. 
Till she asked him with a sad sweet look 

What made him so thoughtful-eyed. 

*I was thinking, mother," said little Robin, 

And with his own voice so true. 
He spoke right out, *' that if I was a king, 

Fd see what those friars da" 

His mother stooped with a tear of joy. 
And she kissed him again and again. 

And said. **My own Uttle Robin boy. 
Thou wilt be a King of MenI" 

ROBIN HOOira FUGHT. 

Robin Hood's mother, these twelve years now. 
Has been gone from her earthly home; 

And Robin has paid, he scaioe knew how, 
A sum for a noble tomb. 

The church-yard lies on a woody hill. 

But open to sun and air; 
It seem:; as if the heavens still 

Were looking and smiling there. 

Often when Bobin looked that way. 
He looked through a sweet thin tear. 

But he looked in a difTerent manner, they say, 
Towaids the Abbey of Yere. 



He eared not for its ill-got wealth, 

He felt not for its pride; 
He had youth, and strength, and health. 

And enough for one 



But he thought of his gentle mother's eheek,. 

How it had sunk away. 
And how she used to grow more weak 

And weaiy every day. 

And how when trying a hymn, her voioe 

At evening would expire. 
How unlike it was the arrogant noise 

Of the hard throats in the quire. 

And Robin thought too of the poor. 
How they toiled without their share, 

And how the alms at the abbey-door 
But kept them as they were : 

And he thought him then of the friars again. 

Who rode jingling up and down 
With their trappings and things as fine as th» 
kings. 

Though they wore but a shaven crown. 



And then bold Bobin he thought of the 
How he got all his forests and deer. 

And how he made the hungry swing 
If they killed but one in a year. 

And thinking thus, as Robin stood 
Digging his bow in the ground, 

He was aware in Oamelyn wood 
Of one who looked around. 



"And what is Will doing," said Robin then,. 

**That he looks so fearful and wan?" 
" Oh my dear master that should have been, 

I am a weary man, — 
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A weary man," said Will Scarlet, *<am I; 

For unless I pilfer this wood 
To sell to the fleshers, for want I shall did 

Here in this forest so good, — 

Here in this forest where I have been, 

So hi4>py and so stout. 
And like a palfrey on the green 

Have carried yon about." 



"And why. Will Scarlet, not come to me? 
Why not to Bobin, Will? 
For I remember thy love and thy glee. 
And the scar that marks thee still. 
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And not a soul of my uncle's men 

To such a pass should come. 
While Robin can find in his pookei or biB 

A penny or a emmb. 
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** Stay thee, WiU Soarlet, itay awhile, 
And kindle a fire for me ;** 
And into the wood for half a mile 
He hai yanished inttantlj. 

Robin Hood with hia cheek on fire 

Hbm drawn hia bow bo item. 
And a leaping deer with one leap higher 

Lies motionleu in the fern. 

Robin, like a proper knight 

As he should have been, 
Carved a part of the shoulder right. 

And bore off a portion clean. 

'*0h what hast thou done, dear master mine! 

What hast thou done for me?'' 
** Roast it, Will, for excepting wine 

Thou shalt feast thee royally." 

And Scarlet took and half-roasted it. 

Blubbering with blinding tears. 
And ere he had eaten a second bit, 

A trampling came to their ears. 

They heard the tramp of a horse's feet. 
And they listened and kept still. 

For Will was feeble and knelt by the meat ; 
And Robin he stood by WilL 

** Seise him, seise him I" the abbot cried, 
With his fat voice through the trees; 
Robin a smooth arrow felt and eyed. 
And Will jumped stout with his knees. 

^' Seise him, seise him !'* and now they appear, 

The abbot and foresters three. 
*' Twas I," cried Will Scarlet, " that killed the 
deer.** 
Says Robin, " Now let not a man come near, 
Or he's dead as dead can be." 

But on they came, and with an embrace, 

The first one the arrow met. 
And became pitchingforwaidandfeU on his &oe 

like a stumUer in the street. 

Tbe others turned to that abbot vain. 
But ** Seise him!" stiU he cried, 

And as the second turned again. 
An arrow was in hi$ aide. 

*' Seiae him, seise him still, I say,** 
Cried the abbot in furioas chafe. 
Or these dogs will grow so bold some day, 
Even priests will not be safe." 

A fatal word! for as he sat 

Urging the sword to cut, 
An arrow stuck in his paunch so £at 

As in a leathern butt. 
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As in a leathern butt of wine; 

Or dough, a household lump ; 
Or a pumpkin, or a good beef chine, 

Stuck that arrow with a dump. 

" Truly," said Robin without fear, 

Smiling there as he stood, 
" Never was slain so fat a deer 

In good old Gamelyn wood. 

" Pardon, pardon, Sir Robin stout," 

Said he that stood apart, 
*' As soon as I knew thee, I wished thee out 

Of the forest with all my heart. 

" And I pray thee let me follow thee, 
Anywhere under the sky, 
For thou wilt never stay here without me. 
Nor without thee can I." 

Robin smiled, and suddenly fell 

Into a little thought ; 
And then into a leafy dell 

The three slain men they brought. 

Ankle-deep in leaves so red. 

Which autumn there had cast, 
When going to her winter-bed 

She had undrest her last. 

And there in a hollow, side by side. 
They buried them under the treen ; 

The abbot's belly, for all its pride, 
Made not the grave be seen. 

Robin Hood, and the forester. 

And Soarlet the good WiU, 
Struck off among the green trees there 

Up a pathless hill ; 

And Robin caught a sudden sight 

Of merry sweet Looksley town. 
Reddening in the sunset bright : 

And the gentle tears came down. 

Robin looked at the town and land 
And the church-yard where it lay ; 

And poor Will Scarlet kissed his hand. 
And turned his head away. 

Then Robin turned him with a grasp of Will's^ 
And clapped him on the shoulder. 

And said with one of his pleasant smiles, 
"Now show us three men bolder." 

And so they took their march away 

As firm as if to fiddle. 
To Journey that night and all next day 

With Robin Hood in the middU. 
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ROBiy HOOD, AN OUTLAW. 

Bobin Hood it an outlaw bold 

Under the greenwood tree : 
Bird, nor stag, nor morning air 

If more at laige than he. 

They lent against him twenty men, 

Who joined him laaghing-eye<l ; 
They sent against him thirty more, 

And they remained beside. 

All the stoutest of the train. 

That grew in Gamelyn wood, 
Whether they came with these or not, 

Are now with Bobin Hood. 

And not a soul in Locksley town 

Would speak him an ill word ; 
The friars raged ; but no man's tongue, 

Nor even feature, stirred : 

Except among a veiy few 

Who dined in the Abbey halls ; 
And then with a sigh bold Bobin knew 

His true friends from his false. 

There was Boger the monk, that used to make 

All monkery his glee ; 
And Midge, on whom Bobin had nerer tum*d 

His face but tenderly : 

• 

With one or two, they say, besides. 

Lord I that in this Ufe's dream 
Hen shotdd abandon one true thing 

That would remain with them. 

We eannot bid our strength remain, 

Our cheeks continue round ; 
We cannot say to an aged back. 

Stoop not towards the ground : 

We cannot bid our dim eyes see 

Things as bright as ever ; 
Nor tell our friends, though friends from youth. 

That theyll forsake us nerer : 

But we ean say, I never will. 

Friendship, fall oflf from thee; 
And, oh, sound truth and old regard. 

Nothing shall part us three. 



HOW ROBOT AND HIS OUTLAWS LIVED IN 
THX WOODS. 

Robin and his merry men 

Lived just like the birds, 
Tliey had almost as many tracks as thoogfati, 

And whistles and songs as wordi. 



Up they were with the eaiiieet sign 
Of the sun*s up-looking eye ; 

But not an archer breakfasted 
Till he twinkled from the sky. 

All the morning they were wont 
To fly their gray-gooee quills 

At butts, or wands, or trees, or twig% 
Till theirs was the skill of skills. 



With swords too they played lustily, 

And at quarter-staff; 
Many a hit would have made some ay. 

Which only made them laugh. 

The horn was then their dinner-bell; 

When like princes of the wood, 
Under the glimmering summer trees. 

Pure venison was their food. 

Pure venison and a little wine. 
Except when the skies were rough. 

Or when they had a feasting day ; 
For their blood was wine enou|^. 

And story then, and joke, and song, 
And Harry's harp went round; 

And sometimes thcjr'd get up and dance, 
For pleasure of the sound. 

Tingle, tangle 1 said the harp^ 

As they footed in and out : 
Good lord ! it was a sight to see 

Their feathers float about;— 

A pleasant sight, especially 

If Margery was there. 
Or little Ciss, or laughing Bess, 

Or Moll with the clumps of hair. 

Or any other merry lass 
From the neighbouring villages. 

Who came with milk and eggs, or fruity 
A-singing through the trees. 

For all the country round about 

Was fond of Bobin Hood, 
With whom they got a share of man 

Than the aooms in the wood; 

Nor ever would he suffer hann 

To woman, above all; 
No plunder, were she ne'er so gratis 

No fright to great or small; 

No, — ^not a sin^ kiss unliked. 
Nor one look-saddening clip ; 

Aoenrst be he, said Bobin Hood, 
Makes pale a woman*s lip. 
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Only on the haughty rich. 

And on their unjoit itore, 
He*d lay hi* fines of equity 

For his merry men and the poor. 

And special was his joy no doubt 
(Which made the dish to curse) 

To light upon a good fat friar. 
And carve him of his purse. 

A monk to him was a toad in the hole. 

And an abbot a pig in grain, 
But a bishop was a baron of beef 

With cut and come again. 

Never poor man came for help 

And went away denied ; 
Never woman for redress. 

And went away wet-eyed. 

Says Robin to the poor who came 

To ask of him relief, 
Tou do but get your goods again 

That were altered by the thief; 

There, ploughman, is a sheaf of yours 

Turned to yellow gold ; 
And, miller, there*s your last year's rent, 

'Twill wrap thee from the cold : 

And you there, Wat of Lancashire, 

Who such a way have come, 
Get upon your land-tax, man. 

And ride it merrily home. 



THE HOUR IS COME. 

The hour is come— too soon it came — 

When you and I, fair girl, must sever; 
But though as yet be strange thy name. 

Thy memory will be loved for ever. 
We met as pilgrims on the way. 

Thy smiles made bright the gloomiest weather, 
Tet who is there can name the day 

When we shall meet again together! 

Be that as 'twill, if ne'er to meet. 
At least weVe had one day of gladness; 

And oh ! a ^impse of joy's more sweet 
That it is seen through clouds of sadness. 

Thus did the sun— half-hid to-day- 
Seem lovelier in its hour of gleaming. 

Than had we mark'd its fervid ray 
Through one untired day of beaming. 

Thomis AxKimoiv. 



ETHICAL AND ARTISTIC NOTES. 

[John Ruskin, LL.D., bora in London, Febroaiy^ 
1819. He was educated at Christ Churdi. Ozitaid^ 
where he gained the Newdigate prize for poetry in 18S9. 
He was appointed Rede Leotarar at Cambridge in 
1807, and Blade Profeaur of Art in the Univenitj of 
Oxford in 1809. In 1871 he gave to the latter univer- 
■itj £5000, for the endowment of a mastership of draw- 
ing in the Taylor Galleries. As an art oritio be has- 
exercised an important infloenoe upon modem art, 
althongh many of his opinions have been vigoxooaly 
opposed. Hia chief work is Modtm Paintert, the flisi 
volume of which appeared in 1843, the fifth and last in 
1860. The preface to the last volume explains the delay 
in the completion of the book, and contains the follow- 
ing characteristic aentenoes, which give the key-note of 
all the author's work :— '* In the main aim and prin- 
ciple of the book there ia no variation ftom its first 
qrllable to its last. It declares the perfectnesi and 
eternal beauty of the Work of Ood, and tests all work 
of man by concurrence with, or subjection to, that 
Aod it diflisrs from most books, and has a chance of 
being in lome respects better for the diflisrenoe, that it 
has not been written either for fkme or for money, or 
for conaoieooe' aake, but of necessity." In the course 
of an actire and earnest life, Mr. Ruskin has produced 
numerous works, of which we may note: The 6em» 
Lamjn nf A rehiUeture: The Stotue of Venice; Ncftet en (As 
Oon»tr%beticn of Skeepf<Ma; Pre-RaphaeUtiam; Tlu Kimg- 
of the CMden River; Lectwree on Archiieeture and PokKft- 
ing: Qiotio and hie Work* in Pcuiua; The Two Patkif 
being Lectures on Art and its Application to Deoora* 
tion and Manufacture ; a series of eaaays or sildiaaws 
appearing from time to time under the title of Fon 
Claviffera: to. Ac. A selection from his writinp has- 
been published by Smith, Elder, A Ca] 

THB BA0BBDNBB8 OF BOMl. 

I cannot bnt tbink it an evil sign of a people- 
when their houses are built to last for one 
generation only. There is a sanctity In a good 
man's house which cannot be renewed in every 
tenement that rises on its ruins: and I believe 
that good men would generally feel thii; and 
that having spent their lives happily and hon- 
ourably, they would be grieved at the cloee of 
them to think that the place of their earthly 
abode, which had seen, and seemed almost Uy 
sympathize in, all their honour, their gladness, 
or their suffering, — that this, with all the re- 
cord it bare of them, and all of material things 
that they had loved and ruled over, and set 
the stamp of themselves upon — ^was to be swept 
away as soon as there was room made for than 
in the grave; that no respect was to be shown 
to it, no affbction felt for it, no good to be 
drawn from it by their children; that though 
there was a monument in the church, there 
was no warm monument in the hearth and 
house to them : that all that they ever treasoTMi 
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-waa despiied, and the places that had sheltered 
and comforted them were dragged down to the 
dual I say that a good man would fear this; 
and that, far more, a good son, a noble descend- 
ant, would fear doing it to his father's house. 
I say that if men liyed like men indeed, their 
houses would be temples — temples which we 
ahould hardly dare to injure, and in which it 
would make us holy to be permitted to live; 
and there must be a strange dissolution of 
natural affection, a strange unthankfulness for 
4dl that homes haye giren and parents taught, 
M strange consciousness that we hare been un- 
faithful to our father*s honour, or that our own 
iiyea are not such as would nu^e our dwellings 
sacred to our children, when each man would 
fain build to himself, and build for the little 
rerolution of his own life only. And I look 
upon those pitiful concretions of lime and clay 
which spring up in mildewed forwardness out 
-of the kneaded fields about our capital — upon 
those thin, tottering, foundationless shells of 
^lintered wood and imitated stone — upon 
Uioee gloomy rows of formalized minuteness, 
.alike without difference and without fellowship, 
as solitary as similar — not merely with the 
careless disgust of an offended eye, not merely 
with sorrow for a desecrated landscape, but 
with a painful foreboding that the roots of our 
national greatness must be deeply cankered 
when they are thus loosely struck in their 
satire ground; that those comfortless and un- 
honoured dwellings are the signs of a great and 
■q>reading spirit of popular discontent; that 
they mark the time when eyery man's aim is 
to be in some more elevated sphere than his 
natural one, and every man's past life is his 
habitual scorn; when men build in the hope of 
leaving the places they have built, and live In 
the hope of forgetting the years that they have 
lived; when the comfort, the peace, the reli- 
.gion of home have ceased to be felt; and the 
crowded tenements of a struggling and restless 
population differ only from the tents of the 
Anb or the Oipey by their less healthy open- 
ness to the air of heaven, and less happy choice 
•of their spot of earth; by their sacrifice of 
liberty without the gain of rest, and of stability 
without the luxury of change. 

This ia no slight, no consequenceless evil; 
it ia ominous, infectious, and fecund of other 
fault and misfortune. When men do not love 
their hearths, nor reverence their thresholds, 
it is a sign that they have dishonoured both, 
and that they have never acknowledged the 
true universality of that Christian worship 
which was indeed to supersede the idolatry, 
•bit not the piety, of the pagan. Our Qod ia a 



household God, as well as a heavenly one; He 
has an altar in every man's dwelling; let men 
look to it when they rend it lightly and pour 
out its ashes. It is not a question of mere 
ocular delight, it is no question of intellectual 
pride, or of cultivated and critical fancy, how 
and with what aspect of durability and of com- 
pleteness the domestic buildings of a nation 
shall be raised. It is one of those moral duties, 
not with more impunity to be neglected because 
the perception of them depends on a finely 
toned and balanced conscientiousness, to build 
our dwellings with care, and patience, and 
fondness, and diligent completion, and with a 
view to their duration at least for such a period 
as, in the ordinary course of national revolu- 
tions, might be supposed likely to extend to 
the entire alteration of the direction of local 
intereata. This at the least; but it would be 
better lit in every possible instance, men built 
their own houses on a scale commensurate rather 
with their condition at the commencement 
than their attainments at the termination of 
their worldly career; and built them to stand 
as long as human work at its strongest can be 
hoped to stand; recording to their children 
what they had been, and from what, if so it 
had been permitted them, they had risen. And 
when houses are thus buUt, we may have that 
true domestic architecture, the beginning of all 
other, which does not disdain to treat with 
respect and thoughtfulness the small habitation 
as well as the large, and which invests with 
the dignity of contented manhood the narrow- 
ness of worldly circumstance. 

I look to this spirit of honourable, proud, 
peaceful self-possession, this abiding wisdom 
of contented life, as probably one of the chief 
sources of great intellectual power in all ages, 
and beyond dispute as the very primal source 
of the great architecture of old Italy and 
France. To this day, the interest of their 
fairest cities depends, not on the isolated rich* 
ness of palaces, but on the cherished and exqui- 
site decoration of even the smallest tenements, 
of their proud periods. The most elaborate 
piece of architecture in Venice is a small house 
at the head of the Grand Canal, consisting of 
a ground-floor with two stories above, three 
windows in the first and two in the second. 
Many of the most exquisite buildings are on 
the narrower canals, and of no larger dimen- 
sions. One of the most interesting pieces of 
fifteenth-century architecture in North Italy 
is a small house in a back street, behind the 
market-place of Vicenza. It bears date 1481, 
and the motto, ILn*est,ro9e.9an$.ipme; it 
has also only a ground-floor and two stories. 
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with three windows in each, separated by rich 
flower-work, and with balconies, supported, the 
central one by an eagle with open wings, the 
lateral ones by winged griffins standing on 
comucopise. The idea that a house must be 
large in order to be well built, is altogether of 
modem growth, and is parallel with the idea 
that no picture can be historical except of a 
size admitting figures larger than life. 

I would have, then, our ordinary dwelling- 
houses built to last, and built to be lovely: as 
rich and full of pleasantness as may be, within 
and without; with what degree of likeness to 
each other in style and manner I will say 
under another head; but, at all events, with 
such differences as might suit and express 
each man's character and occupation, and 
partly his history. This right over the house, 
I conceive, belongs to its first builder, and is 
to be respected by his children; and it would 
be well that blank stones should be left in 
places, to be inscribed with a summary of his 
life and of its experience, raising thus the 
habitation into a kind of monument, and de- 
veloping, into more systematic instructiveness, 
that good custom which was of old universal, 
and which still remains among some of the 
Swiss and Germans, of acknowledging the 
grace of God*s permission to build and possess 
a quiet resting-place. — The Seven Lampa qf 
ArcJuteeture, 

PABTOBAL POBTBT. 

Exactly as hoops, and starch, and false hair, 
and all that in mind and heart these things 
typify and betray, as these, I say, gained upon 
men, there was a necessary reaction in favour 
of the natural Men had never lived so utterly 
in defiance of the laws of nature before; but 
they could not do this without feeling a strange 
charm in that which they defied; and, accord- 
ingly, we find this reactionary sentiment ex- 
pressing itself in a base school of what was 
called pastoral poetry; that is to say, poetry 
written in praise of the country, by men who 
lived in coffee-houses and on the Mall The 
essence of pastoral poetry is the sense of strange 
delightfulness in g^rass which is occasionally 
felt by a man who has seldom set his foot on 
it; it IB essentially the poetry of the cockney, 
and for the most part corresponds in its aim 
and rank, as compared with other literature, to 
the porcelain shepherds and shepherdesses on 
a chimney-piece, as compared with great works 
of sculpture. 

Of course, all good poetry descriptive of 
rural life is Mseniially pastoral, or has the 



effect of the pastoral on the minds of raeft^ 
living in cities; but the class of poetry which 
I mean, and which you probably understand, 
by the term pastoral, is that in which a far- 
mer's girl is spoken of as a " nymph," and a 
farmer's boy as a "swain," and in which, 
throughout, a ridiculous and unnatural refine- 
ment is supposed to exist in rural life, merely 
because the poet himself has neither had the 
courage to endure its hardships, nor the wit to 
conceive its realities. If you examine the 
literature of the 17th and 18th centuries, you 
will find that nearly all its expressions having 
reference to the country show something of 
this kind; either a foolish sentimentality or a 
morbid fear, both of course coupled with the 
most curious ignorance. Tou will find all its 
descriptive expressions at once vague and mon- 
otonous. Brooks are always "purling;" birda 
always "warbling;" mountains always "lift 
their horrid peaks above the clouds;" valea 
always "are lost in the shadow of gloomy 
woods;" a few more distinct ideas about hay- 
making and curds and cream, acquired in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond Bridge, serving 
to give an occasional appearance of freshness 
to the catalogue of the sublime and beautiful 
which descended from poet to poet; while a 
few true pieces of pastoral, like the Vicar of 
Wah^ld and Walton's Angler, relieved the 
general waste of dulness. Even in these better 
productions nothing is more remarkable than 
the general conception of the country merely 
as a series of green fields, and the combined 
ignorance and dread of more sublime scenery, 
of which the mysteries and dangers were en- 
hanced by the difficulties of travelling at the 
period. Thus in Walton's Angler you have a 
meeting of two friends, one a Derbyshire man, 
the other a lowland traveller, who is as much 
alarmed, and uses nearly as many expressiona 
of astonishment, at having to go down a steep 
hill and ford a brook, as a traveller uses now 
at crossing the glacier of the Col de 06ant. I 
am not sure whether the difficulties which, 
until late years, have lain in the way of peace- 
ful and convenient travelling, ought not to 
have g^reat weight assigned to them among the 
other causes of the temper of the century; but 
be that as it may, if you will examine the whole 
range of its literature — keeping this point in 
view — I am well persuaded that you will be 
struck most forcibly by the strange deadness 
to the higher sources of landscape sublimity 
which is mingled with the morbid pastondism. 
The love of fresh air and green grass forced 
itself upon the animal natures of men; but 
that of the tmblimer featnres of soeBery bad n* 
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pUce In minds whoas chief powan had been 
itpreued bj the fonntlienu of the tge. And 
allhangh In the leeonil-nte irTitenooQtinn*11j, 
uid in the Grtt-nte one* oecuionallr, 700 find 
an aflectation of intereit in numnUinB, clouds, 
tod foreati, yet ahenever they writs from their 
heart joa will tad an ntter abeence of feeling 
tMpecting anything beyond gardeni and gitaa. 
Examine, for instance, the noToli of Smollett, 
Fielding, and Sterne, the eomedie* of HoliSre, 
and the <niting« of Johnson and Addiion, and 
I do not think yon will find a nngle eipreuion 
of tnie delight in lublime natnre in any one of 
Uwm. Perhape Sterne's Senlimenlai Journey, 
In lie total abaence of sentiment on any subject 
but humanity, and its entire want of notice of 
anything at Qcoeva which might not as well 
have been seen at Coxvold, is the moat striking 
instance I could give you ; and if yon compare 
with this negation of feeling on one side, the 
interlndei of Holitre, in which shepherds and 
abepherdesaes ate introdnced In coart-dien, 
joa will hare a rery aocnnte conception of the 
gencnl q>irit of the age. 

It was in such a state of society that the 
landaeape of Clande, Oaspar Ponsiin, and Sal- 
TatoT Bosa attained its repatatioo. It is the 
complete eipreasion on canvas of the spirit of 
the Ume. Clande emiradies the fooliah pas- 
tonllsm, Salvator the ignorant terror, and 
Qtapu the dnll and affected erudition. — L«e- 
(■ra* on AnJuttOurt ami PaMiiig. 



naed to ii Tou do not feel there is anything 
romantic in the paint and shell* of a Sandwich 
Islander, for these are not beautiful. 

Bo, then, observe, this feeling which yon ate 
accustomed to despise^this secret and poetical 
enthusiasm in all ;onr hearti, which, aa ptac< 
tieal men, you try to restrain — is indeed one 
of the holiest parts of your being. It Is the 
instinctive delight in, and admiration for, 
sublimity, beauty, and virtue, nnosually mani- 
fested. And so far from being a dangerona 
guide, it is the tmest part of your being. It 
is even truer than your conaciences. A man's 
conscience may be utterly perveri«d and led 
astray; but so long as the feelings of romance 
endute within na, they are anerring, — the; 
are as true to wltat is tight and lovely m the 
needle to the north; and all that you have to 
do is to add to the enthaaiastic sentiment, the 
m^estic judgment — to mingle prudence and 
foreai^t with imagination and admiration, 
and you have the perfect haman souL But 
the great evil of these days is that we try to 
destroy the romantic feeling, instead of brid- 
ling and directing it. Hark what Young aaya 
of the men of the world — 
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The tmI and proper nse of tlie 1 
la dmply to eliaiacterise an improbable or 
aBaeenstomed degree of beanty, sabllmity, or 
vittoe. For iutanee, in mattet* of history, is 
not the Retreat of the Ten Thousand romantie 1 
Ii not the death of LeonidasT of the Hor^UIT 
On the other hand, yon And nothing romantic, 
thongh mnch that is monstrous, in the excesses 
of Tiberloa or Commodaa Bo again, the bat- 
tle of Agincoort ia romanUc, and of Bannock- 
bom, rimply because there was an extraordi- 
nary display of haman virtue in both thoee 
battles. Bat there is no romance in the battles 
of the last Italian campaign, in which mere 
bebleneas and distrast were on ana side, mere 
physical force on the other. And even in fic- 
tion, the opponents of virtue, in order to be 
romantic, mast have sublimity mingled with 
their vice. It is not the knave, not the rufflan, 
thM are romanUe, bat the giant and the dra- 
geti; and Uxae, not because they are false, but 
beeMse they are m^eitle. Bo again as to 
baa«ty. Yon feel that armour !* romantic, 
baiiiie tt lea beastifnl dress, and yon are not 



And they are right. True friendship is ro- 
mantic, to the men of the world — trae affection 
is romantic — true religion is romantic — L«e- 
tara on ArcJutedtiTt mad SaUpture. 



THE LOVER'S IDEAL 

If I freely may discover 
What would plessa me in my lover, 
I would have Iter fair and witty, 
Bavooring more of eoart than dty; 
A Uttle prand, bnt fnU of pity; 
light aid homoroo* in her tcrring; 
Oft boiUing hopae, and soon daata 
Long, bnt sweet In the enjoying; 
Heither too easy nor too hard. 
All extremes I wo>nldhavs barred. 

' Bhe ihonld be sltowed her passions, 
80 they were I>ut used as fashions; 
Sometimes froward, and then frowning^ 
Sometimes liekish. and tbsB swooning, 
Every Bt with ehange still crowning. 
Pnrcly jealous I wonU have her. 
Then only constant when I cnve her; 
Tia a virtue shonld not save her. 

Thns, nor ber delicates wonld oloy m^ 

Sor hsr peevishness snnoy me. 

Baa Jososi (UaX 
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THE BEGGAR'S MARRIAGE GIFT. 

FBOM THB OBBHAN OF F. KIND. 

Otto von D — , after an absence of several 
years, two of which he had spent in the Inzu- 
rious capital of France, was recalled to his 
native Germany by the unexpected death of 
his father. He found the family estate in- 
volved in difficulties, chiefly occasioned by ex- 
travagance and mismanagement, which would 
have appeared inextricable to a mind possess- 
ing less energy than his own; but by at once 
adopting a system of curtailment and method 
he soon succeeded in bring^g matters into 
such a train, as not only enabled him to dis- 
charge the accumulated arrears of interest, but 
also gradually to reduce the principal debt 
with which his property had been improvi- 
dently burdened. 

It was not until his mind was relieved of 
this first care, and he could uninterruptedly 
form his plans for the future, that Otto thought 
of choosing a companion who might share with 
him the sweets of life, and assist him in com- 
bating its toils. He had left Adelaide, the 
youngest daughter of his neighbour Yon Z — , 
an interesting girl of fourteen; on his return 
he found her blooming in all the charms of 
youthful innocence; and he was not slow in 
observing, as well in the hearty welcome of her 
parents, as in the tell-tale blush of the maiden 
herself, that his addresses would not be un- 
acceptable. He therefore embraced an early 
opportunity to declare his sentiments; and, 
after the preliminaries usual on such occasions, 
the happy day was fixed, arrived, and was ob- 
served with all those ceremonies which the 
country people in some parts of Germany still 
religiously keep up, according to the good old 
custom of their forefathers. 

First came the wedding guests, conducting 
the bride, modestly clad in white, with a veil 
covering her face, and who were met on the 
lawn by the peasantry, preceded by the village 
musicians. The married women brought their 
offering of a cradle and fine baby linen, spun 
by themselves; the lads presented a handsome 
plough and harness; the maidens a snow-white 
lamb; and the children doves and flowers. 
Adelaide gave her hand to all in silence; Otto 
spoke few, but impressive words, and on con- 
cluding, invited the whole party, in the name 
of the bride's father, to a collation and dance on 
the green, for which preparations had already 
been made. 

The Umpt were now lighted up, and fiddle 



and pipe were sounding merrily under the 
sweet-scented linden-trees, when a foreign Hv- 
ery-servant, whose coat was rather the worse 
for wear, made his appearance on the dancing 
place. His singular tones and strange gesticu- 
lations soon collected aronnd him a troop of 
laughing villagers; but it was not without con- 
siderable difficulty gathered from the broken 
German of the orator (whose hands and feet 
were equally eloquent with his tongue), that 
his master's carriage had been overturned in 
the neighbourhood, and that a wheel was 
broken to pieces, which he was anxious to have 
put to rights, in order that he might prosecute 
his journey. 

"Who talks of mending wheels, or going 
further to-day?" hiccupped the bride's lather, 
whose satisfaction at his daughter's good for- 
tune had displayed itself at table in copious 
libations. ** To-day," added he, patting hit 
ample sides, "let all wheels go in shivers; no 
man shall pass this house to-day; yon may tdl 
your master so; but stay, you may as well 
take me to him." So saying, and attended bj 
a crowd of followers, he proceeded to the high- 
way, where they soon perceived a small wax- 
cloth-covered carriage lying upset on the road, 
one of its hinder-wheels being as effectually 
demolished as if an axe had been used in the 
operation. A tall thin figure, dressed in a 
plain blue frock-coat, having his right arm in 
a sling, a patch over his left eye, and whose 
woebegone looks imparted to his general ap- 
pearance no distant resemblance to the knight 
of the rueful countenance, stood near the ve- 
hicle, holding a jaded rosinante by the bridle. 
No sooner did he perceive the party approach- 
ing than, hastening towards them, he addrened 
their leader in French, with much politenesa 
of manner and fluency of utterance. Unfor- 
tunately, however, old Z — 's court language 
had lain too long rusty, and the state of hia 
ideas was too muddled to enable him to brush 
it up at the moment, so that he was obliged to 
make the stranger understand, more by signs 
than words, that he must not think of con- 
tinuing his journey that day at least, but must 
remain with them as a wedding guest. 

The invitation was accepted with many 
thanks; and the stranger, having caused his 
Sancho to wipe the dust from his hat and boots, 
put his collar to rights, and opened his aurtout, 
under which a sort of uniform modestly peeped 
out. Thus prepared, he set himself in motion, 
by the help of a stout crutch-stick; and it then 
further appeared that his left foot was also 
disabled, though there was something not un- 
graceful in its hobble. On reaching the Linden- 
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plioe he requested to be iutroouced to i^e 
young eoaple, and after wUhing the bride- 
groom joj, he klBsed the bride's hand, with 
the air of an old bean, and whispered many 
flattering things to her in his own language. 

¥nien this matter was settled, all hastened 
again to danoe and play. Otto soon removed 
his bride to another quarter; and it seemed 
quite natural that the stiff and wearied old 
man should choose his seat on a bench apart 
from persons who neither understood him nor 
he them. 

On supper being announced, the stranger 
accompanied the rest to the eating apartment, 
where he planted himself, with considerable 
adroitness, between two of the rosiest and 
plumpest lasses in the room, to the no small 
mortification of a young lieutenant, who had 
fixed on this place for himself. Hilarity and 
mirth now presided over the happy party : the 
good-humoured joke was bandied about, and 
the hearty laugh echoed round the room; when 
one of the servants entered with a packet, which 
a messenger had just delivered, with directions 
that it should be given into the bridegroom's 
own hands. The curiosity of all was excited, 
and Otto was induced by their solicitations to 
•pen the packet immediately; and, after re- 
moving almost innumerable covers, heat length 
produced a plain wooden drinking-cup, with a 
silver rim, on which was eng^ved, "Present 
de noees du Oueux.** 

" Jaques!" cried Otto, kissing the cup with 
emotion. Adelaide cast an inquiring eye at 
her lover, and lifted up the cup to examine it 
more nearly; but she had scarcely raised it 
from the table when its unexpected weight 
oeeasioning her to replace it rather smartly, 
the bottom fell out, and discovered a rose- 
eolonred case, containing a pair of bracelets, 
•et in brilliants of the purest water and newest 
fSuhion: the words, '*ala belle epoute de mon 
amd," were embroidered on the satin. 

The surprise and curiosity on all sides may 
be easily conceived. All the guests rose from 
their seats, except the stranger, who remained 
sitting with the most perfect indifference, and 
an expression of coantenance that almost ap- 
peared to indicate contempt for what was going 
forward. Otto, whose growing dislike to the 
stranger was not lessened by this conduct, 
measured him with an eye of indignation, and 
allowed himself the more readily to be per- 
suaded, by hit bride and the other guests, to 
latijify their inquiries. 

" Yes! " he began, a fine glow suffusing his 
manly cheeks; "yes! I am not ashamed to 
•wn it: a beggar — Jaques is the worthy man's 



uuiiio — ii my dearest friend; is, to express all 
to you in a few words, the preserver of my life 
and honour. However painful it may be to 
me, on an occasion like the present, to accuse 
myself of a youthful indiscretion, yet I shall 
not hesitate to do so, as I cannot otherwise, 
perhi^, do justice to the noble-minded Jaques, 
whose marriage present shall ever be dear to 
my heart, and the most valued ornament of 
my Adelaide." 

" Then let me wear it to-day," said the 
lovely g^rl, with tremulous voice; and the 
bracelets were quickly transferred from their 
rose-coloured covering to the white satin of her 
arms. Otto resumed, after a short pause: 

" During my residence in Paris I was almost 
daily in the habit of passing along the Pont 
Neuf. At one end of the bridge, and g^erally 
about the same spot, there sat a beggar, who, al- 
though he seemed scarcely more than fifty, had 
frequented the place upwards of thirty years, 
and was commonly known by the name of "old. 
Jaques. " Not out of any feeling of compassion, 
but merely because his general appearance 
rather interested me, I threw a sous into his hat 
as often as I chanced to pass near him. This 
became at length so habitual to me that when- 
ever I approached lus station I put my hand 
involuntarily into my pocket. He always 
wished me every possible good— chatted with 
me, when I was at leisure, about the news of 
the day — even warned me now and then against 
the dangers of the town; in short, in the course 
of half-a-year, we stood together on the footing 
of acquaintances, who, though of different rank, 
are yet mutually pleased with each other. 

" My time in Paris was spent very agreeably, 
and I may flatter myself not altogether with- 
out advantage. I lived as decently as my 
means permitted, but never extravagantly, 
till, a short time before my departure, my evil 
stars brought me acquainted with some young 
men who were addicted to gambling, and who, 
by little and little, led me on to stake, fin^t 
small, and then large sums at play. The con- 
sequence of this was as may be supposed : but 
it was not until I had lost all my own money, 
and had become deeply indebted to my soi- 
disant friends, that I began seriously to reflect 
on my situation. 

" 1 immediately formed the resolution to 
pause ere it was too late, and quit the capital 
for ever, after discharging the debt which I 
had contracted. I Prefers wrote to my 
father, requesting such a remittance as might 
be necessary for this purpose; but that letter, 
and several which I sent subsequently, re- 
mained unanswered. My bills meanwhile be> 
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eame due. I was forced to have recourse to 
the assistance of usoren, and min stared me 
in the face. 

"Disheartened, gloomy, and silent, I now 
passed Jaques without noticing him; his fixed 
and earnest gaze became intolerable, and I 
avoided the place where he stood. At length 
I received the long-looked-for letters from 
home; but instead of the remittances with 
which I had hoped to silence the most clamor- 
ous of my creditors, they brought me the in- 
telligence of my father's death, after a short 
illness, and announced the impossibility of 
sending me more money than would barely 
suffice for my travelling expenses. Nursed in 
the lap of affluence, and unused to privation of 
any sort, it may easily be supposed that I was 
but little prepared for such news. The death 
of my good father filled me with sorrow. The 
involv^ situation of his affairs, which I now 
learned for the first time, deprived me of all 
hope for the future. The idea of having debts 
which I could not discharge, and the prospect 
of prison in a foreign land, threw me into 
despair. The longer I considered, the more 
did my situation appear utterly hopeless, till 
at length, in a state of mind bordering on 
frenzy, and with a determination which snch 
a state only could inspire, I walked out after a 
sleepless night, and bent my coarse towards 
the river. I was already within a few paces of 
the Pont Nenf, when Jaqaes threw himself, 
with greater importunity than osaal, in my 
way. I would not see him. 

" 'One word, sir,' said he, in a tone of en- 
treaty, and taking hold of the skirt of my coat. 
' Leave me, old man,* said I, with forced com- 
posure; 'to-day I have given all away.' He 
guessed my meaning better than I intended 
he should. 

" ' By all that's sacred, my dear young mas- 
ter!' said he solemnly, 'confide in me. What 
has happened?' 

" 'What is that to thee?' I replied; 'thou 
canst not help me.' 

" 'Who knows? only speak, sir! I cannot 
rest until I learn what has so changed yon. 
Tell me the cause of your dejection. ' 

*' 'Why, only a paltry thousand louis!' said 
I, with a shrug. 

" 'And i« that all? Good! I will lend them 
to you.' 

" 'Tou, Jaques! Good old man, you have 
been drinking too freely this morning.' 

" 'Well, only take the trouble of coming to 
me to-night; and till then, I conjure you, do 
nothing rashly.' 

The earnestness of his manner, the firm- 
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neiks with which he spoke, and the reflection 
that I could at any time carry my intention 
into effect, brought my thoughts into another 
channel, and induced me to yield to his re- 
quest. Jaques gave me his address, in a remote 
suburb, and I pledged my word of honour to 
meet him there the same evening. 

" Urged by curiosity more than by hope, I 
appeared at the appointed time and place, and 
found Jaques in a small but extremely clean 
apartment, plain but neatly furnished; he now 
wore a decent coat, and came forward to meet 
me with a friendly look. 

" 'Consider all that you see here as your 
own,' said he. ' I have neither child nor rela- 
tion, and what I daily receive from the bene- 
volent suffices for my own and my housekeeper's 
wants.' 

" Little as I had calculated on the old man's 
assistance, yet this address appeared too ridi- 
culous; and I was hesitating whether I should 
consider him a fool or a madman, when he at 
once put an end to my doubts; for, requesting 
me to partake of the refreshments which he 
had provided, he raised a part of the floor, and 
brought from underneath a heavy wooden ves- 
sel, which he placed with difficulty on the table. 
On removing the lid, you may figure my as- 
tonishment when I saw that it was filled to the 
brim with gold pieces. 

"'Help yourself, sir,' said he, smiling; 
' here are about twelve hundred louts. It is 
all I have by me in ready cash, bat I soon can 
procure more.' 

" 'Do not mistake me,' continued my honett 
Jaqaes, 'I am no common b^[gar, who drive 
the trade from love of idleness, and cheat the 
needy of the charitable gift of the comptMion- 
ate. I am of noble, though poor birth. Hav- 
ing lost my parents early, I entered the army 
in my sixteenth year, served under the great 
Saxe, and if worthy of such a leader, let this 
testify: ' a cross of St. Louis lay on the heap of 
gold. ' In my twentieth year a cannon-^ot 
carried away my right arm. I received my 
discharge, and was thrown on the worid desti- 
tute and hopeless. Ignorant of any trade by 
which I could gain a livelihood, and rendered 
incapable of labour by the loss of my arm, I 
abandoned myself to a profound melancholy, 
which threw me into a long and severe illnees. 
When I recovered, my disappointed prospects, 
and a sort of spite at the world, made me a 
beggar. My youth and infirmities gained me 
more compassion than I had expected; and I 
soon earned not only my daily snbtistence, but 
became enabled to lay by a trifle daily, which 
by little and little amounted to a conHidenble 
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tarn. Oat of this I aaBisted sach of my com- 
panioni in miMry as had been leas fortunate 
than myself in this calling, and thereby ac- 
quired a sort of consideration amongst them, 
but no disinterested attachment. This vexed 
me. I adopted a foundling as my own child, 
and began to live even more sparingly than 
before, in order to make provision for him. I 
had him carefully brought up and educated 
till his sixteenth year, when a councillor was 
pleased with the lad, and took him into his 
service. This very boy — Franfois, Francois, 
how many tears have I shed on thy account! — 
soon began to consider it beneath him to be on 
terms of intimacy with a beggar; and on the 
same day that you first gave me an alms, he 
had the cruelty to pass as if he did not know 
me. He was ashamed of me — of me, who at 
that moment was begging to make him inde- 
pendent ' He heeds me not,' said I, and his 
unnatural conduct drove all the blood to my 
heart 'Thou all-powerful Being! give me 
then another son. ' Scarcely had I uttered the 
prayer when you approached, and threw, with 
a compassionate look, a g^fl into my hat'" 

Otto was moved even to tears, and was forced 
to make a pause. 

" ' Fern will not be ashamed of me,' continued 
Jaques. 'Tou are now unfortunate: make the 
old beggar happy by accepting his assirt- 
ance.' 

"Ton may easily imagine how I felt at this 
moment The wonderful intervention of Pro- 
vidence to prevent the oommiasion of a crime 
at which I shudder; the noble, I may say 
the heavenly look of the good old man; but, 
above all, my own dreadful situation, crowded 
into my thoughts, and I did not hesitate to 
avail myself of his generous offer. My inten- 
tion of disclosing to him the cause of my em- 
barrassments was needless, for he had already 
infonned himself of every particular. 

" I allowed him to count out one thousand 
kmis, and then requested pen and ink, in 
order to give him an acknowledgment for the 
amount; but my benefactor would not hear a 
word of this. ' Take,' said he, ' as much as 
yon require: and if you die,* added he, 'you 
can pay me yonder! I want but little here. 
Ton are sent to me as a son, whether yon will 
or no; and you, at least, cannot deprive me of 
the secret satii&ction of being your father.* 

" 'Yes, father! preserver and father,' cried 
I, falling on his boiom. ' Nature gave me one, 
and when I lost him Heaven replaced him in 
you.' 

" I did not leave Jaques' cottage till a late 
4MAr, when I retomed home with a lightened 



heart, and refreshing .sleep once more visited 
my eyelids. 

" Early on the following day I paid off every 
creditor, had another UU-d-Ute with Jaques, 
and prepared immediately to quit France. My 
first care, on arriving here, would most cer- 
tainly have been to dischai^ this, which I 
could truly call a debt of honour; but as he 
had expressly required me at parting not to 
think of this till after the end of a year, at 
soonest, to give him, as he said, a proof of 
confidence, I deferred doing so till very lately, 
when, on repaying him his loan, I had the 
satisfaction of acquainting him with my ap- 
proaching union." 

"And he shall be my father also," said Ade- 
laide, pressing his hand: then rising, and fill- 
ing the goblet with wine, " Let us drink to the 
health of my worthy fathers — John von Z — 
and Jaques the beggar." 

Every one present pledged the toast with 
enthusiasm, except the old stranger, who, still 
evincing the most cutting indifference, pushed 
his chair back, and hastily rose up, with a 
countenance on which was written, in pretty 
legible characters, "What a fuss about a beg- 
gar!" 

" Sir, you abuse the rights of hospitality!" 
cried Otto angrily, and going up to the French- 
man with the determination of making him 
quit the apartment 

"Mon ami, ah, mon fils!" replied the old 
man, with the tenderest expression, and remov- 
ing at the same time the bandage from his left 
eye, " now indeed I am satisfied that my choice 
has not been misplaced. You have not been 
ashamed to acknowledge the old beggar; your 
lovely bride, too, has called me father. For 
this alone have I undertaken a long journey, 
and caused my carriage to be overturned at 
your gate. " He was now in his turn overcome ; 
all the guests crowded round him with praises 
and caresses, and the grateful Otto, kissing his 
Adelaide, called this the happiest day of his 
life. 

"Only allow me to pass my few remaining 
years with yoa," added Jaques, as he drew 
from his bosom a packet with his left hand, it 
being now remarked by all that the right was 
skilfully formed of wax. *' There, my son, are 
your papers back. I will never be a burden to 
you. I have twelve hundred livres yearly of 
rent, and all I request is a small apartment in 
your house, or wheresoever else an honest beg- 
gar may patiently await his end." 

Otto tenderly embraced his adopted father, 
and the wooden cup was frequently repleniihod 
in the course of the evening. 
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DESCRIPTION OP A BEAUTY.* 

BT BIB JOmr SUCKLIXO. 

The maid (and thereby himgi a tale) 
Por luch a maid no Whition-ale 

Gould erer jet prodaoe : 
No gnpe thai*! Idndly ripe could be 
So round, ao plump, ao soft at she. 

Nor half so full of juice. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out. 

As if they f ear'd the light : 
But, oh I she dances such a way ! 
No sun upon the Easter-day 

Is half so fine a sight. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on. 
No daisy makes comparison 

(Who sees them is undone); 
Por streaks of red were mingled there. 
Such as are on a Cath'rine pear, 

(The side that's next the sun.) 

Her lips were red; and one was thin. 
Compared to that was next her chin — 

Some bee had stung it newly. 
But (Dick) her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze 

Than on the sun in July. 

Her mouth so small, when she does speak, 
Thou'dst swear her teeth her words did break. 

That they might passage get; 
But she so handled still the matter. 
They came as good as ours, or better. 

And are not spent a whit. 



THE HOROLOGE. 

Once, by the dusk light of an ancient hall, 
I saw a Horologe. Its minutes fell 
Upou the rou8e<l ear, with a drowsy knell, 
That he who passed attended to the calL 
I looked : and \o ! five Antics over aU. 
One moved, and four were motionless. The one 
Was soythM and bald-head Time; and he moVd on, 
Sweep after sweep— and each a minute's falL 
—The four were kings. Sceptres they bore and 

globes 
And ermined crowns. Before thai old man dim 
They stood, but not in joy. At sight of Time, 
They had stiffen'd into statues in their robes; 
Pear-petrified. Let no man envy him 
Who smiles at that grave HomiJ^ sublime ! 

Thomas Doublbdat. 
1 From A BaUad iqmi a Wedding. 



LITTLE DAFPTDOWNDILLT. 

BT MAXBASTEL HAWTHOBarX. 

Dtllydowndilly was so called, heoaie in hit 
DBtiire he resembled a flower, and lored to do 
only what was beautiful and agreeable, and 
took no delight in labour of any kind. But, 
while Daffydowndilly was yet a little boy, hia 
mother sent him away from his pleasant home, 
and put him under the care of a rtarj strict 
schoolmaster, who went by the name of Mr. 
ToiL Thoee who knew him best affirmed 
that this Mr. Toil was a very worthy character; 
and that he had done more good, both to 
children and grown people, than anybody else 
in the world. Certainly he had liTed long 
enongfa to do a great deal of good; for, if all 
stories be true, he had dwelt upon earth erer 
since Adam was driren from the garden of 
Eden. 

Nerertheless, Mr. Toil had a WYere and nglj 
countenance, eq>ecially for such little boys or 
big men as were inclined to be idle; his voice, 
too, was harsh; and all his ways and costoms 
seemed very disagreeable to our friend Dally- 
downdilly. The whole day long this terrible 
old schoolmaster sat at his desk orerlooking^ 
the scholars, or stalked about the school-room 
with a certain awful birch-rod in his hand. 
Now came a rap over the shoulders of a boy 
whom Mr. Toil had caught at play; now 
he punished a whole cbuss who were behind- 
hand with their IcMons; and, in short, nn- 
less a lad choee to attend quietly and oon- 
stantly to his book, he had no chance of 
enjoying a quiet moment in the school-room 
of Mr. Toil. 

" This will never do for me," thought Dafly- 
downdilly. 

Now, the whole of Daiiydowndilly's life had 
hitherto been passed with his dear mother, 
who had a much sweeter face than old Mr. 
Toil, and who had always been very indnlgent 
to her little boy. No wonder, therefore, that 
poor Daflydowndilly found it a wofnl change 
to be sent away from the good lady's side, and 
put under the care of this ugly-yissged school- 
master, who never gave him any apples or 
cakes, and seemed to think that litUe boys were 
created only to get lessons. 

" I can't bear it any longer,** said DafiTy- 
downdilly to himself, when he had been at 
school about a week. '* 1*11 ran away, and try 
to find my dear mother; and, at any rate, I 
shall never find anybody half so disagreeable 
as this old Mr. Toil'* 

So, the very next mondng, ofiT started poor 
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Dtflydowndillv, and began his rambles about 
the world, with only aome bread and cheese for 
his breakfast, and yery little pocket-money to 
]»ay his expenses. Bat he had gone only a 
abort distance when he orertook a man of grare 
and sedate appearance, who was trudging at a 
moderate pace along the road. 

"Good morning, my fine lad/' said the 
stranger; and his voice seemed hard and severe, 
but yet had a sort of kindness in it; " whence 
do you come so early, and whither are you 
going?" 

Little Daffydowndilly was a boy of very 
ingenuous disposition, and had never been 
known to tell a lie in all his life. Nor did he 
tell one now. He hesitated a moment or two, 
but finally confessed that he had run away 
from school, on account of his great dislike to 
Mr. Toil, and that he was resolved to find some 
plaee in the world where he should never see or 
hear of the old schoolmaster again. 

"Oh, very well, my little friend," answered 
the stranger. "Then we will go together; for 
I likewise have had a good deal to do with Mr. 
Toil, and should be glad to find some place 
where he was never heard of." 

Our friend Dafl^downdilly would have been 
better pleased with K companion of his own 
age, with whom he might have gathered flowers 
along the roadside, or have chased butterflies, 
or have done many other things to make the 
journey pleasant But he had wisdom enough 
to understand that he should get along through 
the world much easier by having a man of 
experience to show him the way. So he ac- 
espied the stranger's proposal, and they walked 
on very sociably together. 

They had not gone far when the road passed 
by a Md where some haymakers were at work 
mowing down the tall grass, and spreading it 
<oat in the sun to dry. IHiiydowndilly was 
delighted with the sweet smell of the new- 
mown grass, and thought how much pleasanter 
it must be to make hay in the sunshine, under 
the blue sky, and with the birds singing sweetly 
in the neighbouring trees and bushes, than to 
be shut up in a dismal school-room, learning 
kmouM all day long, and continually scolded 
by old Mr. Toil. But in the midst of these 
thoughts, while he was stopping to peep over 
the stone wall, he started back and caught hold 
of his companion's hand. 

"Quick, quick!" cried he. "Let us run 
away, or he will catch us!" 

" Who will catch us?" asked the stranger. 

" Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster!" answered 
I>aliydowndilly. " Don't you see him amongst 
4he haymakers?" 



And Dafiydowndilly pointed to an elderly 
man, who seemed to be the owner of the field, 
and the employer of the men at work there. 
He had stripped off his coat and waistcoat, and 
was busily at work in his shirt-sleeves. The 
drops of sweat stood upon his brow; but he 
gave himself not a moment's rest, and kept 
crying out to the haymakers to make hay 
while the sun shone. Now, strange to say, the 
figure and features of this old farmer were pre- 
cisely the same as those of old Mr. Toil, who 
at that very moment must have been just enter- 
ing his school-room. 

' ' Don't be afraid," said the stranger. " This 
is not Bir. Toil the schoolmaster, but a brother 
of his, who was bred a farmer; and people say 
he is the most disagreeable man of the two. 
However, he won't trouble you, unless you 
become a labourer on the farm." 

Little Dafl^downdilly believed what his 
companion said, but was very glad, neverthe- 
less, when they were out of sight of the old 
farmer, who bore such a singular resemblance 
to Mr. Toil. The two travellers had gone but 
little further when they came to a spot where 
some carpenters were erecting a house. DaiQr* 
downdilly begged his companion to stop a mo- 
ment; for it was a pretty sight to see how 
neatly the carpenters did their work, with their 
broad-axes and saws, and planes and hammers, 
shaping out the doors, and putting in the 
window-sashes, and nailing on the clap-boards; 
and he could not help thinking that he should 
like to take a broad-axe, a saw, a plane, and a 
hammer, and build a little house for himself. 
And then, when he should have a house of his 
own, old Mr. Toil would never dare to molest 
him. 

But just while he was delighting himself 
with this idea, little Daflydowndilly beheld 
something that made him catch hold of his 
companion's hand all in a fright, 

"Make haste! Quick, quick!" cried he. 
" There he is again." 

"VTho?" asked the stranger, very quietly. 

" Old Mr. Toil," said DaffydowndUly, trem- 
bling. "There! he that is overseeing the car- 
penters. 'Tis my old schoolmaster, as sure as 
I'm aUve!" 

The stranger cast his eyes where Daiiydown- 
dilly pointed his finger, and he saw an elderly 
man, with a carpenter's rule and compasses in 
his hand. This person went to and fro about 
the unfinished house, measuring pieces of tim- 
ber, and marking out the work that was to be 
done, and continually exhorting the other car- 
penters to be diligent And wherever he tamed 
his hard and wrinkled visage, the men seemed 
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to feel th&t they had a taakmaater over them, 
and sawed, and hammered, and planed as if 
for dear life. 

"Oh, no! this is not Mr. Toil the school- 
master," said the stranger. "It is another 
brother of his, who follows the trade of car- 
penter." 

** I am very glad to hear it," quoth Dafiy- 
downdilly: "but, if you please, sir, I should 
like to get out of his way as soon as pos- 
sible." 

Then they went on a little further, and soon 
heard the sound of a drum and fife. Dafiy- 
downdilly pricked up his ears at this, and 
besought hiB companion to hurry forward that 
they might not miss seeing the soldiers. Ac- 
cordingly, they made what haste they could, 
and soon met a company of soldiers, gaily 
dressed, with beautiful feathers in their caps, 
and bright muskets on their shoulders. In 
front marched two drummers and two fifers, 
beating on their drums and playing on their 
fifes with might and main, and making such 
lively music that little Dafl^downdilly would 
gladly have followed them to the end of the 
world. And if he was only a soldier, then, he 
said to himself, old Mr. Toil would never ven- 
ture to look him in the face. 

" Quick stepl Forward, march 1 " shouted a 
gruff voice. 

Little Dafl^downdilly started in great dis- 
may; for this voice which had spoken to the 
soldiers sounded precisely the same as that 
which he had heaxd every day in Mr. Toil's 
school-room, out of Mr. Toil's own mouth. 
And turning his eyes to the captain of the 
company, what should he see but the very 
image of old Mr. Toil himself, with a smart 
cap and feather on his head, a pair of gold 
epaulettes on his shoulders, a laced coat on his 
back, a purple sash round his waist, and a long 
sword, instead of a birch-rod, in his hand. 
And though he held his head so high, and 
strutted like a turkey-cock, still he looked 
quite as ugly and disagreeable as when he was 
hearing lessons in the school-room. 

" This is certainly old Mr. Toil," said Daffy- 
downdilly, in a trembling voice. " Let us run 
away, for fear he should make us enlist in his 
company!" 

"Tou are mistaken again, my little friend," 
replied the stranger, very composedly. " This 
is not Mr. Toil the schoolmaster, but a bro- 
ther of his, who has served in the army all 
his life. People say he is a terribly severe 
fellow; but you and I need not be afraid of 
him." 

"Well, well," said little Daffydowndilly, 
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but if you please, sir^ I don't want to see the 
soldiers any more." 

So the child and the stranger resumed their 
journey; and, by-and-by, they came to a honaa 
by the road-side where a number of people were 
making merry. Toung men and rosy-eheeked 
girls, with smiles on their faces, were dancing 
to the sound of a fiddle. It was the pleaaantest 
sight that Dafl^downdilly had yet met with, 
and it comforted him for all his disappoint- 
ments. 

" Oh, let us stop here," cried he to his oom.* 
panion; "for Mr. Toil will never dare to show 
his face where there is a fiddler, and where 
people are dancing and making merry. We 
shall be quite safe here." 

But these last words died away upon Daiiy- 
downdilly's tongue; for happening to east Ida 
eyes on the fiddler, whom should he behold 
again but the likeness of Mr. Toil, holding a 
fiddle-bow instead of a birch-rod, and flonrUh- 
ing it with as much ease and dexterity aa if he 
had been a fiddler all his life! He had some- 
what the air of a Frenchman, but still looked 
exactly like the old schoolmaster; and Daily- 
downdilly even fancied that he nodded and 
winked at him, and made signs for him to Join 
in the dance. 

"Oh, dear me!" whispered he, taming pale. 
" It seems as if there was nobody bat Mr. Toil 
in the world. Who could have thought of Ut 
playing on a fiddle! " 

"This is not your old schoolmaster/' db* 
served the stranger, " but another brother of 
his, who was bred in France, where be learned 
the profession of a fiddler. He is tshamed of 
his family, and generally calls himself Mon- 
sieur le Plaisir; but his real name is Toil, and 
those who have known him best think him still 
more disagreeable than his brothers." 

" Pray let us go a little further," said Dafliy- 
downdilly. " I don't Uke the looks of thia 
fiddler at all." 

Well, thus the stranger and little DalQrdown- 
dilly went wandering along the highway, and 
in diady lanes, and through pleasant villagea; 
and whithersoever they went, behold! there 
was the image of old Mr. Toil He stood like 
a scarecrow in the com-fielda If they entered 
a house, he sat in the parlour; if they peqped 
into the kitchen he was there! He made him- 
self at home in every cottage, and stole, onder 
one disguise or another, into the most q>len- 
did mansions. Everywhere there was sore 
to be somebody wearing the likeness of Mr. 
Toil, and who, as the stranger affirmed, was 
one of the old schoolmaster^s innnmerable 
brethren. 
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Little Daffydowndilly was almost tired to 
death, when he perceived some people reclining 
lazil J in a ahadj place by the aide of the road. 
The poor child entreated his companion that 
they might ait down there, and take some 
repoae. 

" Old Mr. Toil will never come here/' said 
he; ** for he hates to see people taking their 



But even while he spoke, Dafl^downdill/s 
eyes fell npon a person who seemed the laziest, 
and heaviest, and most torpid, of all those 
lazy, and heavy, and torpid people, who had 
laid down to sleep in the shade. Who 
ahoald it be again bat the very image of 
Hr. ToU! 

" There is a large family of these Toils," 
remarked the stranger. "This is another of 
the old schoolmaster^s brothers, who was 
bred in Italy, where he acquired very idle 
bftbita, and goes by the name of Signer Far 
l^iente. He> pretends to lead an easy life, 
bat ia really the most miserable fellow in the 
fiunUy." 

" O, take me back— take me back!" cried 
poor little Daffydowndilly, bursting into tears. 
«' If there is nothing bat Toil all the world 
over, I may jast as well go back to the 
•ehool-hoase ! " 

"Yonder it is, — there is the school-honse!" 
■ftid the stranger; for though he and little 
Dialiydowndllly had taken a great many steps, 
thtj had travelled in a circle instead of a 
stndght line. "Come, we will go back to 
adimd together." 

There was something in his companion's 
Toioe that little Da%downdilly now remem- 
bered; and it is strange that he had not re- 
aaembered it sooner. Looking up into his face, 
bdiold there again was the likeness of old Bir. 
ToU; so that the poor child had been in com- 
pany with Toil all day, even while he was 
doing his best to run away from him. Some 
people, to whom I have told little Daiiydown- 
dilly's story, are of opinion that old Bir. Toil 
iraa a magician, and possessed the power of 
multiplying himself into as many shapes as he 
aawfit 

Be this as it may, little Daflydowndilly had 
learned a good lesson, and from that time for- 
ward was diligent at lus task, because he knew 
that diligence Li not a whit more toilsome than 
sport or idleness. And when he became better 
acquainted with Mr. Toil, he began to think 
that hia waya were not so very disagreeable, 
and that the old schoolmaster^s smile of appro- 
bation made his face almost as pleasant as even 
that of Daiiydowndilly's mother. 



IT*S HAME AND ITS HAMK 

If I hame and it'i hame, hanM fSsdn woald I b«, 
O hame, hame, hame to mj ain oountree ; 
There'i an eye that erer weepi, and a fiur taot will be 

fiun, 
Aa I pan thiongh Annan-water with my bonnie bandir 

again; 
When the flower ie in the bud, and the leaf upon the 

tree. 
The lark shall ting me hame in my ain oountree. 

It'i hame and it's hame, hame fkin would I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain oountree; 
The green leaf of loyalty*! beginning now to &', 
The bonnie white roee it ie witiiering and a', 
But .111 watert with the blood of ueurping tyiannie^ 
And green it will grow in my ain oountree. 

It's hame and it'i hame, hame fkin would I be, 
O hame, hame^ hame to my ain oountree ; 
There'! nought now frao ruin my oountry can lare 
But the keya of kind hearen to open the grare. 
That all the noble martyre who died for loyaltie 
Ifaj riee again and fight for their ain oountree. 

It*! hame and it*! hame, hame fkin would I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain oountree ; 
The great now are gane a' who rentured to lare— 
nie green gxaai is growing aboon their bloody grave, 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blythe in my ee,^ 
« ru ■hiae on ye yet ia your ain oountree." 

Allah Cukjiiiioham. 



LEARNED WOMEN. 

Onoe on a time, a nightingale 

To changes prone ; 
Unoonetant, flckle, whimsical 

(A female oneX 
Who sung like others of her kind. 
Hearing a well-taught linnet's airs, 
Had other matters in her mind, 
To imitate him she prepares. 

Her Iknoy straif^t was on the wing: 

''Ifly.'quothsheb 

*'AaweUa8he; 

I don't know why 

I slurald not try 
Aa well as he to sing." 

From that day forth she changed her note. 
She spoiled her roloe, she strained her throat : 
She did, as leamM women do, 

TiU ererything 

That heard her sing. 
Would run away fkom her— as I from you. 

SiA JoHK TAKsaoea 
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MARIA, NUN OF SANTA CLARA. 

Reader, if your whim or yoar necesBities 
should lead you to Madeira, go, for my sake, 
to the nunnery of Santa Clara. It is at the 
western end of Funchal, and you may buy 
there the prettiest flowers for your sweetheart's 
hair, and the most ingenious toys in wax that 
-are in the world. The nuns sell them very 
cheap, and all they get from you goes in real 
charity to themselves or their pensioners. Per- 
haps, also, you may see poor Maria, if she is 
not dead; if she comes, speak to her very kindly, 
and give my love to her ; but yon do not know 
me, or poor Maria either. 

Maria Clementina, the youngest child of 
Pedro Agostinho, was bom in Madeira. Her 
parents had an unusually large family, and 
were labouring under some embarrassment, 
from the unfavourable termination of an im- 
portant lawsuit. What unfortunate event 
coincided with her birth I know not, but 
Maria was disliked by her father and mother 
from the first years of her infancy. Her 
brothers neglected her, in obedience to their 
parents ; and her sisters, who were very ugly, 
hated her for her beauty. Eveiy one else in 
Funchal and the neighbourhood loved her, and 
she had many offers of marriage at thirteen 
years of age ; which the little maiden laughed 
at, and forwarded to her elder sisters. The 
more she was petted abroad, the more was she 
persecuted at home. She was treated at length 
like Cinderella, with no chance of a fairy to 
help her. Amongst other arrangements for the 
purchase of commissions for two of his sons, 
and for giving portions to two of his daughters, 
Pedro Agostinho determined to sacrifice his 
best and sweetest child Maria. At eighteen 
she was placed as a novice in this nunnery; at 
nineteen she took the veil, and renounced the 
world for ever. At this time she was the most 
beautiful girl in the island; and, what is re- 
markable in a Portuguese, of a fair complexion, 
with a brilliant colour, blue eyes, and very long 
and glossy brown hair. 

A year after this the constitutional govern- 
ment was established in Portugal, and one of 
the first and wisest acts of the Cortes was to 
order the doors of all religious houses to be 
thrown open. Santa Clara was visited by 
friends and strangers, some to see the church 
and some to see the nuns. Amongst others, a 
Portuguese officer, at that time quartered in 
Funchal. saw and fell in love with Maria: he 
was a handsome youth, of a good family, and 



Maria returned his love with an eamertness 
which perhaps had as much a desire of liberty 
as female passion in it A nun is emancipated 
from her parents, and the law declared the row 
of celibacy nail and void. The marriage was 
determined on, her hair permitted to grow 
again, her clothes prepared, and the wedding- 
day fixed. Maria fell ill, and the physicians 
enjoined perfect quiet for some time. The 
wedding was fatally postponed to another day, 
and before that day arrived, his faithlol ma- 
jesty had dissolved his parliament, and fearful 
lest Heaven should lose one mort of its daugh- 
ters, had revoked the law of the Cortea, and 
despatched an express to notify as much to his 
subjects in Madeira. Maria rose from her bed 
of sickness to return to her cell and her rotary; 
her lengthening ringlets were again mereileasl j 
shorn; the mob cap, the leathern corset, the 
serge gown, were laid before her; and some old 
Egyptians, who conld not better themaelves 
elsewhere, bade her return thanks to God that 
she had so narrowly escaped mixing again in 
the vanities of the world. 

On the 5th Janoary, a few hours before we 
sailed from Madeira, I waiked with a hand- 
some and veiy agreeable Englishwoman to riait 
Santa CUra. I was very anxious to see BCaria, 
whose story I knew. After a little hedtaiion 
on the part of two or three venerable ladies, 
who first presented themselves at the great 
door of the house, Maria was summoned. She 
came to us with a smiling countenance, and 
kissed my companion repeatedly. Her colour 
was gone, but she was still beautifully fair, 
and the exquisite shape of her neck, and the 
nobleness of her forehead, were visible under 
the disadvantages of a dress as ungraoefnl at 
was ever invented for the purpose of mortifying 
female vanity. She spoke her language with 
that pretty lisp which, I believe, the critica of 
Lisbon pronounce to be a vicious peculiarity of 
the natives of Madeira, but also with a correct- 
ness and an energy that indicated a powerful 
> and ingenuous mind. I took half of a large 
bunch of violets which I had in my hand, and 
gave them to my friend to present to her. 
Flowers are a dialect of the Portuguese which 
is soon learned. She took them, curtsied vcrv 
low, opened the folds of a muslin neckerchief, 
and dropped them loose on her snowy bosom. 

The vesper-bell sounded, the door was closed 
between the nun and the world, but she beck- 
oned us to go into their church. We did m» . 
it is one of the finest in the island* and very 
curiously lined with a sort of porcelain; at- 
tached to its western end is the chapel of the 
nun8, and a double iron grating to enable 
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lo hmi and participate in the servioe of the 
maai. Maria came with some flowers in her 
hand, which she had been gathering in the 
garden. She took four of them from the rest, 
and gaye them to me through the bars. " How 
old are yoQ?" "Twenty-one." "And your 
Maria. " ' ' And Clementina as 
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name 

well?*' " Tes, in bygone days!" I leaned as 
close as I coold, and spoke a few words in a 
low tone, which she did not seem to under- 
stand. "She does not understand," said I. 
"Tes, yes, I understand well; q»eak." "Are 
you happy, lady?" The abbess, who was en- 
gaged with my companion, turned her head, 
and Maria answered with an air of gaiety, "O 
yes, rery happy." I shook my head as in 
doubt. A minute elapeed, and the abbess was 
occupied again. Maria put her hands through 
the grating, took one of mine, and made me 
feel a thin gold ring on her little finger, and 
then, pressing my hand doeely, said, in an 
accent I still hear, " No, no; I hare the heart- 
adMi" 

The lerriee began; the old nuns croaked 
like frogs, and the young ones paced up and 
down, and round about, in strange and fandfhl 
^gnrasy chanting as sweetly as caged canary- 
b&ds. I gazed at them for a long time with 
fsdingi that cannot be told, and when it was 
time to go, I caught Maria's eye, and made 
her a all^t but earnest bow. She dropped a 
curtsey, which seemed a genuflection to her 
neighbour, raised a yiolet behind her serrioe- 
bo<^ to her mouth, held it, looked at it, and 
tined it in token of an eternal farewell 
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IT H. W. LOVaflLLOW. 

In the oooTent of DroDtheim« 
Alone in her chamber 
Knelt Astrid the Abbess, 
At midnight, adoring, 
B ese ech ing, entreating 
The Virgin and Mother. 

She beard in the sileDoe 
Tbe Toiee of one speaking, 
inthont in the darkness. 
In gusts of the night-wind. 
Now loader, now nearer. 
Now lost in the distance. 



The 

It 

Of 
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of a stranger 
as she listonedt 
one who answmd» 



Beseeching, imploring, 

A C17 from afar off 

She oould not distinguish. 

The Toioe of Saint John, 
The beloved disciple 
Who wandered and waited 
The Master's appearance. 
Alone in the darkness. 
Unsheltered and friendless. 

" It is accepted. 
The angry defiance, 
The challenge of battle ! 
It is accepted. 
But not with the weapons 
Of war that thou wieldeet ! 

"Gross against corslet. 
Love against hatred. 
Peace-cry for war-cry ! 
Patience is powerful; 
He that o'eroometh 
Hath power o'er the nations I 

*' As torrents in summer, 
Half -dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky ii s^ cloudless. 
For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains ; 
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So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o'erflowing. 
And they that behold it. 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountaina 
Far off has been raining! 



"Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit; 
Swifter than arrows 
The life of the truth is ; 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth! 

*' Thou art a phantom, 
A shape of the sea-mist, 
A shape of the brumal 
Rain, and the darkness 
Fearful and formless ; 
Day dawns and thou art not! 

"The dawn is not distant, 
Nor ii the night stariess; 
Love is eternal ! 
God is still God, and 
His faith shall not UU, m; 
Christ is eternal!** 
77 
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THE OPIUM-EATER 

BT THOMAS DE QUINCIT. 



The late Duke of 



used to say, "Next 



Friday, by the blessing of Heaven, I purpose 
to be drunk;" and in like manner I used to 
fix beforehand how often, within a g^ven time, 
and when, I would commit a debauch of opium. 
This was seldom more than once in three 
weeks; for at that time I could not have ven- 
tured to call every day (as I did afterwards) 
for "a glass of laudanum negus, toarm, and 
without sugar. " No : as I have said, I seldom 
drank laudanum, at that time, more than 
once in three weeks: this was usually on a 
Tuesday or a Saturday night; my reason for 
which was this. In those days Grassini sang 
at the opera : and her voice was delightful to 
me beyond all that I had ever heard. I know 
not what may be the state of the opera-house 
now, having never been within its walls for 
seven or eight years, but at that time it was 
by much the most pleasant place of public 
resort in London for passing an evening. Five 
shillings admitted one to the gallery, which 
was subject to far less annoyance than the pit 
of the theatres: the orchestra was distinguished 
by its sweet and melodious grandeur, from all 
English orchestras, the composition of which, 
I confess, is not acceptable to my ear, from the 
predominance of the clangorous instruments, 
and the absolute tyranny of the violin. The 
choruses were divine to hear: and when Grassini 
appeared in some interlude, as she often did, 
and poured forth her passionate soul as Andro- 
mache, at the tomb of Hector, &c, I question 
whether any Turk, of all that ever entered the 
paradise of opium-eaters, can have had half 
the pleasure I had. But, indeed, I honour the 
barbarians too much by supposing them cap- 
able of any pleasures approaching to the intel- 
lectual ones of an Englishman. For music is 
an intellectual or a sensual pleasure, according 
to the temperament of him who hears it. And, 
by-the-by, with the exception of the fine ex- 
travaganza on that subject in Twelfth Night, 
I do not recollect more than one thing said 
adequately on the subject of music in all litera- 
ture: it is a passage in the ReUgio Medici^ of 
Sir T. Brown; and, though chiefly remarkable 
for its sublimity, has also a philosophic value, 

* I have not the book at this moment to ooneolt, but 
I think the paMage begin*— "And eren that tarem 
moaic, which makea one man merry, another mad. in 
ne ttrikea a deep fit of derotion, ^.^ 



inasmuch as it points to the true theory of 
musical effects. The mistake of most people 
is to suppose that it is by the ear they com- 
municate with music, and, therefore, that they 
are purely passive to its effects. Bat this is 
not so: it is by the reaction of the mind upon 
the notices of the ear (the nuUter coming by 
the senses, the form from the mind) that the 
pleasure is constructed: and therefore it is that 
people of equally good ear differ so much in 
this point from one another. Now opium, by 
greatly increasing the activity of the mind 
generally, increases, of necessity, that particu- 
lar mode of its activity by which we are able 
to construct, out of the raw material of organic 
sound, an elaborate intellectual pleasure. Bat, 
says a friend, a succession of musical sounds is 
to me like a collection of Arabic characters: I 
can attach no ideas to them! Ideas! my good 
sir? there is no occasion for them: all that 
class of ideas, which can be available in sach a 
case, has a language of representaiive feelings. 
But this is a subject foreign to my present 
purposes: it is sufficient to say, that a ehoraa^ 
&c., of elaborate harmony, displayed before me, 
as in a piece of arras work, the whole of my 
past life — not as if recalled by an act of maacirj, 
but as if present and incarnated in the maaic: 
no longer painful to dwell upon: bat the detail 
of its incidents removed, or blended in some 
hazy abstraction; and its passions exalted, 
spiritualized, and sublimed. All this was to 
be had for five shillings. And over and above 
the music of the stage and the orchestra, I had 
all around me, in the intervals of the perform- 
ance, the music of the Italian language talked 
by Italian women : for the gallery was usoallj 
crowded with Italians : and I listened with a 
pleasure such as that with which Weld the 
traveller lay and listened, in Canada, to tha 
sweet laughter of Indian women; for the less 
you understand of a language, the more sen- 
sible you are to the melody or harshness of its 
sounds: for such a purpose, therefore, it was 
an advantage to me that I was a poor Italian 
scholar, reading it but little, and not speaking 
it at all, nor understanding a tenth part of 
what I heard spoken. 

These were my opera pleasaree: bat another 
pleasure I had, which, as it could be had only 
on a Saturday night, occasionally itraggled 
with my love of the opera; for, at that time, 
Tuesday and Saturday were the regular opera 
nights. On this subject I am afraid I shall 
be rather obscure, but, 1 can assure the reader, 
not at all more so than Marinas, in his life 
of Proclus, or many other biographers and 
autobiographers of fair r^atation. This 
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pleasare, I haTe laid, was to be had only on 
a Saturday night. What then was Saturday 
night to me more than any other night? I 
had no labours that I rested from; no wages 
to receive: what needed I to care for Saturday 
nig^t, more than as it was a summons to hear 
Graasini? True, most logical reader: what 
yon say is nnanswerable. And yet so it was, 
and is, that, whereas different men throw their 
feelings into different channels, and most are 
apt to show their interest in the concerns of 
the poor, chiefly by sympathy, expressed in 
some shape or other, with their distresses and 
sorrows, I, at that time, was disposed to express 
my interest by sympathizing with their plea- 
sures. The pains of poverty I had lately seen 
too much of; more than I wished to remember: 
but the pleasures of the poor, their consolations 
of spirit, and their reposes from bodily toil, 
can never become oppressive to contemplate. 
Now Saturday night is the season for the chief, 
regular, and periodic return of rest to the poor: 
in this point the most hostile sects unite, and 
acknowledge a common link of brotherhood: 
almost all Christendom rests from its labours. 
It is a rest introductory to another rest: and 
divided by a whole day and two nights from 
the renewal of toil. On this acoonnt I feel 
always, on a Saturday night, as though I also 
were released from some yoke of labour, had 
aome wages to receive, and some luxury of 
repose to enjoy. For the sake, therefore, of 
witnessing, upon as large a scale as possible, a 
spectacle with which my sympathy was so en- 
tire, I used often, on Saturday nights, after I 
had taken qpium, to wander forth, without 
much regarding the direction or the distance, 
to al! the markets, and other parts of London, 
to which the poor resort on a Saturday night, 
for laying out their wages. Many a family 
party, consisting of a man, his wife, and some- 
times one or two of his children, have I listened 
to, as they stood consulting on their ways and 
means, or the strength of theif exchequer, or 
the price of household articles. Gradually I 
became familiar with their wishes, their diffi- 
culties» and their opinions. Sometimes there 
might be heard murmurs of discontent: but 
far oftener expressions on the countenance, or 
uttered in words, of patience, hope, and tran- 
quillity. And, taken generally, I must say, 
that, in this point at least, the poor are far 
more philosophic than the rich — that they 
Khow a more ready and cheerful submission to 
what they consider as irremediable evils, or ir- 
reparable losses. Whenever I saw occasion, or 
could do it without appearing to be intrusive, 
I joined their parties; and gave mj opinion 



upon the matter in discussion, which, if noi 
always judicious, was always received indul- 
gently. If wages were a little higher, or ex- 
pected to be so, or the quartern loaf a little 
lower, or it was reported that onions and but- 
ter were expected to fall, I was glad: yet, if 
the contrary were true, I drew from opium 
some means of consoling myself. For opium 
(like the bee, that extracts its materials indis- 
criminately from roses and from the soot of 
chimneys) can overrule all feelings into a com- 
pliance with the master-key. Some of these 
rambles led me to g^reat distances: for an 
opium-eater is too happy to observe the motion 
of time. And sometimes in my attempts to 
steer homewards, upon nautical principles, by 
fixing my eye on the pole-star, and seeking 
ambitiously for a north-west passage, instead 
of circumnavigating all the capes and headlands 
I had doubled in my outward voyage, I came 
suddenly upon such knotty problems of alleys, 
such enigmatical entries, and such sphinx's 
riddles of streets without thoroughfues, aa 
must, I conceive, baffle the audacity of porters^ 
and confound the intellects of hackney-coach- 
men. I could almost have believed, at times> 
that I must be the first discoverer of some of 
these terrcB incognUcE, and doubted whether 
they had yet been laid down in the modem 
cluurts of London. For all this, however, I 
paid a heavy price in distant years, when the 
human face tyrannized over my dreams, and 
the perplexities of my steps in London came: 
back and haunted my sleep, with the feeling- 
of perplexities moral or intellectual, that- 
brought confusion to the reason, or anguish, 
and remorse to the conscience. 

Thus, I have shown that opium does not, of 
necessity, produce inactivity or torpor; but 
that, on the contrary, it often led me into* 
markets and theatres. Tet, in candour, I will 
admit that markets and theatres are not the; 
appropriate haunts of the opium-eater, when 
in the divinest state incident to his eigoyment* 
In that state crowds become an oppression to 
him; music even, too sensual and gross. He 
naturally seeks solitude and silence, as indis- 
pensable conditions of those trances, or pro- 
foundest reveries, which are the crown and 
consummation of what opium can do for human 
nature. I, whose disease it was to meditate 
too much, and to observe too little, and who, 
upon my first entrance at college, was nearly 
falling into a deep melancholy, from brooding 
too much on the suflRnings which I had wit- 
nessed in London, was sufficiently aware of 
the tendencies of my own thoughts to do all I 
ooald to counteract them. — I was, indeed, like 
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* person, who, according to the old legend, 
had entered the cave of Trophonius; and the 
remedies I sought were to force myself into 
aociety, and to keep my understanding in con- 
tinual activity upon matters of science. But 
for these remedies I should certainly have be- 
come hypochondriacally melancholy. In after 
years, however, when my cheerfulness was more 
fully re-established, I yielded to my natural 
inclination for a solitary life. And, at that 
time, I often fell into these reveries upon tak- 
ing opium ; and more than once it has happened 
to me, on a summer night, when I have been 
At an open window, in a room from which I 
could overlook the sea at a mile below me, and 
could command a view of the g^reat town of 

L , at about the same distance, that I have 

sat, from sunset to sunrise, motionless, and 
without wishing to move. 

OPIUM DBIAM8. 

I know not whether others share in my 
feelings on this point; but I have often thought 
that if I were compelled to forego England, 
«nd to live in China, and among Chinese man- 
ners and modes of life and scenery, I should 
go mad. The causes of my horror lie deep; 
and some of them must be common to others. 
Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of awftil 
images and associations. As the cradle of the 
human race, it would alone have a dim and 
reverential feeling connected with it But 
there are other reasons. No man can protend 
that the wild, barbarous, and capriciovs snper- 
atitions of Africa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, 
affect him in the way that he is aflbeted by the 
ancient, monumental, cruel, and elaborate re- 
ligions of Indostan, kc The mere antiquity 
of Asiatic things, of their institutions, histories, 
modes of faith, ^, is so impressive, that to 
me the vast age of the race and name over- 
powers the sense of youth in the individual. 
A young Chinese seems to me an antediluvian 
man renewed. Even Englishmen, though not 
bred in any knowledge of such institutions, 
cannot but shudder at the mystic sublimity of 
c(ute$ that have flowed apart, and refused to 
mix, through such immemorial tracts of time; 
nor can any man fail to be awed by the names 
of the Ganges or the Euphrates. It oontri- 
bates much to these feelings, that Southern 
Artia is, and has been for thousands of years, 
the part of the earth most swarming with hu- 
man life; the great officma getUhan, Man is 
a weed in thoee regions. The vast empires also, 
into which the enormous population of Asia 
has always been cast, give a farther sublimity 



to the feelings associated with all Oriental 
names or images. In China, over and above 
what it has in common with the rest of South- 
em Asia, I am terrified by the modes of life, 
by the manners, and the barrier of utter abhor- 
rence and want of sympathy placed between 
us by feelings deeper than I can analyse. I 
could sooner live with lunatics or brute ani- 
mals. All this, and much more than I can 
say, or have time to say, the reader must enter 
into before he can comprehend the unimagin- 
able horror which these dreams of Oriental 
imagery and mythological tortures impressed 
upon me. Under the connecting feeling of 
tropical heat and vertical sunlights, I brought 
together all creatures, birds, beasts, reptiles, 
all trees and plants, usages and appearances, 
that are found in all tropical regions, and as- 
sembled them together in China or Indostan. 
From kindred feelings, I soon brought £gypt 
and all her gods under the same law. I was 
stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, 
by monkeys, by parroqnets, by cockatoos. I 
ran into pagodas: and was fixed, for centuries, 
at the summit or in secret rooms; I was the 
idol; I was the priest; I was worshipped; I 
was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath of Bnuna 
through all the forests of Asia: Vishnu hated 
me: Seeva laid wait for me. I came suddenly 
upon Isis and Osiris: I had done a deed, they 
said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled 
at. I was buried, for a thousand years, in 
stone coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, in 
narrow chambers at the heart of eternal pyra- 
mids. I was kissed, with cancerous kiues, by 
crocodiles; and laid, confounded with all un- 
utterable slimy things, amongst reeds and 
Nilotie mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstrac- 
tion of my Oriental dreams, which always filled 
me with snch amazement at the monstitMu 
scenery, that horror seemed absorbed, for a 
while, hi sheer astonishment Sooner or later 
came a reflux of feeling that swallowed up the 
astonishment, and left me, not so much in ter- 
ror, as in hatred and abomination of what I 
saw. Over every form, and threat, and pun- 
ishment, and dim sightless incaroeraUon, 
brooded a sense of eternity and infinity that 
drove me into an oppression as of madnesa 
Into these dreams only it was, with one or 
two slight exceptions, that any cirenmstances 
of physical horror entered. All before had 
been moral and spiritual terrors. But here 
the main agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or 
crocodiles; especially the last The curMd 
crocodile becune to me the object of more 
horror than almost all the rest I was com- 
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pelled to liye with him; and (as was always 
the case almost in my dreams) for centnries. 
I escH>ed sometimes, and found myself in 
Chinese houses, with cane tables, kc All the 
feet of the tables, sofas, kc, soon became in- 
stinct with life: the abominable head of the 
crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked oat at 
me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions: 
and I stood loathing and fascinated. And so 
often did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, 
that many times the very same dream was 
broken up in the very same way: I heard gentle 
voices speaking to me (I hear everything when 
I am sleeping); and instantly I awoke: it was 
broad noon; and my children were standing, 
hand in hand, at my bedside; come to show 
me their coloured shoes, or new frocks, or to 
let me see them dressed for going out. I 
protest that so awful was the transition from 
the crocodile, and the other unutterable mon- 
sters and abortions of my dreams, to the sight 
of innocent human natures and of infancy, 
that, in the mighty and sudden revulsion of 
mind, I wept, and could not forbear it, as I 
kiased their faces. 

I thought that it was a Sunday morning in 
May, that it was Easter Sunday, and as yet 
very early in the morning. I was standing, 
as it seemed to me, at the door of my own cot- 
tsge. Right before me lay the very scene 
which could really be commanded from that 
situation, but exalted, as was usual, and sol- 
emnized by the power of dreams. There were 
the same mountains, and the same lovely val- 
ley at their feet; but the mountains were raised 
to more than Alpine height, and there was in- 
terspace far larger between them of meadows 
and forest lawns; the hedges were rich with 
white roses; and no living creature was to be 
seen, excepting that in the green churchyard 
there were cattle tranquilly reposing upon the 
verdant graves, and particularly round about 
the grave of a child whom I had tenderly loved, 
just as I had really beheld them, a little before 
sunrise in the same summer, when that child 
died. I gazed upon the well-known scene, 
and I said aloud (as I thought) to myself, "It 
jet wants much of sunrise; and it is Easter 
Sunday; and that is the day on which they 
celebrate the first-froits of resurrection. I 
will walk abroad; old griefs shall be forgotten 
today; for the air is cool and still, and the 
hills are high, and stretch away to heaven; 
and the forett-glades are as quiet as the chorch- 
yard; and, with the dew, I can wash the fever 
from my forehead, and then I shall be unhappy 
10 Umgn." And I turned, as if to open the 



garden gate; and immediately I saw upon the 
left a scene far different; but which yet the 
power of dreams had reconciled into harmonj 
with the other. The scene was an Oriental 
one; and there also it was Easter Sunday, and 
very early in the morning. And at a vsst dis- 
tance were visible, as a stain upon the horizon, 
the domes and cupolas of a great city — an 
image or faint abstraction, caught perhaps ia 
childhood from some picture of Jerusalem. 
And not a bowshot from me, upon a stone, and 
shaded by Judean palms, there sat a woman; 
and I looked; and it was — Ann! She fixed 
her eyes upon me earnestly; and I said to her 
at length: <' So then I have found you at last." 
I waited, but she answered me not a word. 
Her face was the same as when I saw it last, 
and yet again how different! Seventeen years 
ago, when the lamplight fell upon her face, 
as for the last time I kissed her lips (lips, Ann, 
that to me were not polluted), her eyes were 
streaming with tears : the tears were now wiped 
away; she seemed more beautiful than she waa 
at that time, but in all other points the same, 
and not older. Her looks were tranquil, but 
with unusual solemnity of expression; and I 
now gazed upon her with some awe, but sud- 
denly her countenance grew dim, and, turning 
to the mountains, I perceived vapours rolling 
between us; in a moment all had vani8he<l; 
thick darkness came on; and, in the twinkling 
of an eye, I was far away from mountains, an<2 
by lamplight in Oxford Street, walking again 
with Ann — just as we walked seventeen years 
before, when we were both children. 

As a final specimen, I cite one of a different 
character. 

The dream commenced with a music which 
now I often hear in dreams — a music of pre- 
paration and of awakening suspense; a music 
like the opening of the Coronation Anthem, 
and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast 
march — of infinite cavalcades filing off — and 
the tread of innumerable armies. The morn- 
ing was come of a mighty day — a day of crisis 
and of final hope for human nature, then suf- 
fering some mysterious eclipse, and labouring 
in some dread extremity. Somewhere, I knew 
not where — somehow, I knew not how — by 
some beings, I knew not whom — a battle, a 
strife, an agony, was conducting, — was evolv- 
ing like a great drama, or piece of music; with 
which my sympathy was the more insupport- 
able from my confusion as to its place, its 
cause, its nature, and its possible issue. I, as 
is usual in dreams (where, of necessity, we 
make ourselves central to every movement)^ 
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had the power, and yet had not the power, to 
decide it. I had the power, if I could raise 
myself, to will it; and yet again had not the 
power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics was 
upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. 
" Deeper than ever plummet sounded," I lay 
inactive. Then, like a chorus, the' passion 
deepened. Some greater interest was at stake; 
some mightier cause than ever yet the sword 
' had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then 
came sudden alarms; huntings to and fro: 
trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew 
not whether from the good cause or the bad: 
•darkneHHand lights: tempest and human faces: 
and at lant, with the sense that all was lost, 
female forms, and the features that were worth 
4ill tiic world to me, and but a moment allowed 
— and clasped hands, and heart-breaking part- 
•in^N, and then — everlasting farewells! and 
with a sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed 
when the incestuous mother uttered the abhor- 
re<l name of death, the sound was reverberated 
— everlasting farewells! and again, and yet 
Again reverberated — everlasting farewells! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — 
*' I will sleep no more!" — Confessions qf an 
JSnglish Opium-EcUer. 



THE WORTH OP HOURS. 

BT LORD HOUGHTON. 

Selieve not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by. 

For every man's weak self, alas! 
Makes him to see them, while they piuM, 
As through a dim or tinted glass: 

But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good. 
Trust rather to your after-mood. 

Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest and ill-content. 

And more, — though free from seeming harm, 
Tou rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure's charm,— 

If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Tainly enjoyed, or vainly done, — 

Of something from your being's chain 
Broke off, nor to be linked again 
By all mere memory can retain,— 



Upon your heart this truth may rise,- 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man's just destinies : 

So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, "- 
A self -reviving thing of power ; 

That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed ; 

Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope not destroy. 
Far better tiian a barren joy. 



FANCIES ON A TEA-CUP 

BT THOMAS HOOD. 

I love to pore over old china — and to specu- 
late, from the images, on Cathay. I can fancy 
that the Chinese manners betray themaelves, 
like the drunkard's, in their cups. 

How quaintly pranked and patterned is their 
vessel! — exquisitely outlandish, yet not bar- 
barian. How daintily transparent! It should 
be no vulgar earth that produces that super- 
lative ware, nor does it so seem in the ena- 
melled landscape. 

There are beautiful birds; there, rich flowers 
and gorgeous butterflies, and a delicate clime, 
if we may credit the porcelain. There be alto 
horrible monsters, dragons, with us obsolete 
and reckoned fabulous; the main breed, doabt- 
less, having followed Fohi (our Noah) in his 
wanderings thither from the Mount Ararat 
But how does that impeach the loveliness of 
Cathay? There are such creatures even in 
Fairy-land. 

I long often to loiter in those romantic para- 
dises — studded with pretty temples, holiday 
pleasure-grounds — the true Tea-Oardens. I 
like those meandering waters, and the aboand- 
ing little islands. 

And here is a Chinese nurse-maid, Ho-Fi, 
chiding a fretful little Pekin child. The 
urchin hath just such another toy, at the end 
of a string, as might be purchased at our own 
Mr. Dunnett's. It argues an advanced state 
of civilization where the children hare many 
pUythings; and the Chinese infanta, witness 
their flying fishes and whirligigs, sold by the 
stray natives about our streets, are far gone in 
such juvenile luxuries. 

But here is a better token. The Chinese 
are a polite people; for they do not make 
household, much less husbandry drudges, of 
their wives. Tou may read the women's for- 
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tone in their iea-eaps. In nine caseB of ten, 
the female u busy only in the Udy-like toils 
of the toilette. Lo! here, how sedulously the 
blooming Hyson is pencilling the mortal arches 
and curring the crossbows of her eyebrowa 
A musical instrument, her secondary engage- 
ment, is at her almost invisible feet. Are such 
little extremities likely to be tasked with la- 
borious offices? Marry, in kicking they must 
be ludicrously impotent; but then she hath a 
formidable g^wth of nails. 

By her side the obsequious Hum is pouring 
hlB soft flatteries into her ear. When she 
walketh abroad (here it is on another sample) 
he shadeth her at two miles off with his um- 
brella. It is like an allegory of loye triumph- 
ing over space. The lady is walking upon one 
of those frequent pretty islets, on a plain as 
if of porcelain, without any herbage, only a 
solitary flower springs up, seemingly by en- 
chantment, at her fairy-like foot The watery 
space between the lovers is aptly left as a blank, 
excepting her adorable shadow, which is tend- 
ing towards her slave. 

How reverentially is yon urchin presenting 
his flowers to the Gray-beard! So honourably 
is age considered in China! There would be 
some sense, there, in birth-day celebrations. 

Here, in another compartment. Lb a solitary 
scholar, apparently studying the elaborate 
didactics of Ck>n-Fuse-Te. 

The Chinese have, verily, the advantage of 
ns upon earthen- ware! They trace themselves 
as lovers, oontemplatists, philosophers: where- 
as, to judge from our jugs and mugs, we are 
nothing but sheepish piping shepherds and 
fox-hunters. 



THE PAINT-HEAETBD LOVER. 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee why so pide? 

WUlf when looking well oan*t move her. 

Looking ill prevail ? 

Prithee why so pale? 

Why so doll and mute, young sinner? 

Prithee why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can't win her, 

Saying nothing do't? 

Prithee why so mute? 

Quit, quit, for shame ; this will not move, 

This eannot take her ; 
If of henelf she will not love, 

Nothing can make her: 

Tbe devil take her. 

Bn JoHM BvcEUVo (lUS), 



BEYEBSES. 

The evening of Thursday, the I5th of Febr 
mary, 1827, was one of the most delightful I 
ever remember to have spent I was alone; 
my heart beat lightly; my pulse was quickened 
by the exercise of the morning; my blood 
flowed freely through my veins, as meeting 
with no checks or impediments to its current; 
and my spirits were elated by a multitude of 
happy remembrances and of brilliant hopes. 
My i4>artments looked delightfully comfortable, 
and what signified to me the inclemency of the 
weather without The rain was pattering upon 
the sky-light of the staircase; the sharp east 
wind was moaning angrily in the chimney; 
but as my eye glanced from the cheerful blaze 
of the fire to the ample folds of my closed win- 
dow curtains — as the hearth-rug yielded to 
the pressure of my foot, while beating time to 
my own music, I sung, in rather a louder tone 
than usual, my favourite air of "Judy O'Flan- 
nigan;" — the whistling of the wind and the 
pattering of the rain only served to enhance, 
in my estimation, the comforts of my home, 
and inspire a livelier sense of the good fortune 
which had delivered me from any evening 
engagements. Men — ^married men — may ex- 
patiate if they will, in good published sen- 
tences, on the delights of their firesides, and 
the gay cheerfulness of their family circles; 
but I do not hesitate to affirm that we, in onr 
state of single blessedness, possess not only all 
the sweets of our condition, but derive more 
solid advantages from matrimony itself than 
any of these solemn eulogists of their own 
happiness can dare to pretend to derive from 
it We have their dinners, without the expense 
of them; we have their parties, without the 
fatigue of those interminable domestic dis- 
cussions which are inseparable from the pre- 
liminary arrangements; we share the gay and 
joyous summer of their homes when they are 
illuminated for company, and escape the inter- 
vening winter of darkness and economy; and 
having participated in the sunny calm, the 
halcyon hours of the establishment, we depart 
before the unreal and transitory delusion is 
dispersed, and leave the husband to contem- 
plate the less brilliant changes of the lady's 
countenance and temper, and to maintain a 
single combat against the boisterous perversi- 
ties of her offspring. No man can be really 
chet sof-— can be in the full enjoyment of all 
the accommodation afifbrded by his own house, 
and fireside, and furniture, and presume to 
exercise the right of a master over them, nnleii 
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lie be independent of the fetters of wedlock. 
No man, I repeat it, can be in the entire enjoy- 
ment of life unless he be a young, unmarried 
man, with an attached elderly valet to wait 
upon him, — I am so thoroughly persuaded of 
this fact, that nothing on earth but my love 
for you, Maria, could persuade me to relinquish 
"my unhoused, free condition. " Nothing but 
my adoration of such a union of various 
b^uties, and almost incongruous mental ac- 
complishments, could have induced me to 
abandon my present state of luxurious inde- 
pendence; but, under my peculiar and most 
favoured circumstances, I only pass from a 
lower to a higher degree of happiness: True, 
the idle, the downy, the somewhat ignominious 
gratifications of celibacy are sacrificed; but 
they are exchanged for the pure and dignified 
eigoyment of labouring to secure an angel's 
happiness, beneath the cheering influence of 
her exhilarating smiles. 

I thrust my hands into the pockets of my 
dressing-gown, which, by-the-by, is far the 
handsomest piece of old brocade I have ever 
seen — a lai^ge running pattern of gold holly- 
hocks, with silver stalks and leaves, upon a 
rich, deep, Pampadour-coloured ground — and 
walking slowly backwards and forwards in my 
room, I continued — "There never was, there 
never can have been, so happy a fellow as my- 
self! What on earth have I to wish for more? 
Maria adores me — I adore Maria. To be sure, 
she's detained at Brighton; but I hear from 
her regularly every morning by the post, and 
we are to be united for life in a fortnight. 
Who was ever so blessed in his love? Then 
again John Fraser — my old school -fellow! I 
don't believe there's anything in the world he 
would not do for me. I'm sure there's no 
living thing that he loves so much as myself, 
except perhaps his old ancle Simon, and his 
black mare. " 

I had by this time returned to the fireplace, 
and reseating myself, began to apostrophize 
my magnificent black Newfoundland, who, 
having partaken of my dinner, was following 
the advice and example of Abemethy, and 
sleeping on the rug as it digested — " And you 
too, my old Neptune, aren't you the best and 
handsomest dog in the universe?" 

Neptune finding himself addressed, awoke 
leisurely from his slumbers, and fixed his eyes 
on mine with an affirmative expression. 

"Ay, to be sure you are; and a capital 
swimmer too." 

Neptune raised his head from the rug, and 
beat the ground with his tail, first to the right 
lumd and then to the left 



" And is he not a fine fiuthful fellow ? And 
does he not love his master?" 

Neptune rubbed his head against my hand, 
and concluded the conversation by again sink- 
ing into repose. 

" That dog's a pMloeopher," I said. " He 
never says a word more than is necessary. 
Then, again, not only blessed in love and 
friendship, and my dog; but what luck it was 
to sell, and in these times too, that old lum- 
bering house of my father's, with its bleak, 
bare, hilly acres of chalk and stone, for eighty 
thousand pounds, and to have the money paid 
down on the very day the bargain was con- 
cluded. By-the-by, though, I had forgot: I 
may as well write to Messrs. Drax and Drayton 
about that money, and order them to pay it 
immediately in to Coutts's, — mighty honest 
people and all that: but faith, no sollcitort 
should be trusted or tempted too far. It's a 
foolish way, at any time, to leave money in 
other people's hands — in anybody's handt— 
and I'll write about it at once." 

As I said, so I did. I wrote my eommandi 
to Messrs. Drax and Drayton to pay my eighty 
thousand pounds into Coutts's; and after de- 
siring that my note might be forwarded to 
them the first thing in the morning, I took m j 
candle, and accompanied by Neptme, who al- 
ways keeps watch by night at my chamber door, 
proceeded to bed, as the watchman was calling 
" past twelve o'clock," beneath my window. 

It is indisputably very beneficial for a man 
to go to bed thus early; it secures him sncli 
pleasant dreams. The visions that filled mj 
imagination during sleep were not of a le« 
animated nature than those of my wakinf^ 
lucubrations. I dreamed that it was day- 
break on my wedding morning; that I was 
dressed in white satin and silver laoe, to go 
and be married; that Maria, seated in a richly 
painted and gilt sedan chair, was conveyed to 
the church by the parson and clerk, who wore 
white favours in their wigs, and large noeegaya 
in the breasts of their canonicals; that hands 
were joined by Hymen in person, who shook 
his torch over our heads at the altar, and 
danced a pas de deux with the bride down the 
middle of Begent Street, as we returned in 
procession from St. James's; that I walked by 
the side of Neptune, who was, in tome un- 
accountable manner, identified with my friend 
John Fraser, and acted as father of the bride, 
and alarmed me in the midst of the ceremony 
by whispering in my ear that he had forgotten 
to order any breakfast for the party; that on 
returning to my house, which appeared to be 
the pavilion at Brighton, I found a qniatity 
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of money bags, fall of soyereigns, each marked 
£80,000, ranged in rows on a marble table; 
that I was beginning to empty them at the 
feet of the bride with an appropriate compli- 
ment — when mj dream was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the hasty entrance of my yalet, who 
stood pale and trembling by my bedside, and 
informed me, with an agitated voice, that he 
had carried my note, as ordered, to the office 
of Messrs. Drax and Drayton, the first thing 
in the morning, and he had seen Mr. Drax; 
bat that Mr. Drayton had decamped daring 
the night, taking away with him my £80,000 
and £500 of his partner's. 

I was horror-struck! — I was rained! — what 
was to be done? The clock had not yet struck 
ten, but, early as it was, I was determined to 
rise immediately, and see Drax myself upon 
the subject. In an instant — in less than an 
hour — I was dressed, and on my way to Lin- 
eoln's Inn. Twenty minues after, I stood in 
the presence of Mr. Drax. 

He appeared before me, among the last of 
the pig-tails, with his powder^ head, his 
smooth black silk stockings, and his polished 
ihoee, the very same immutable Mr. Drax 
whom I had remembered as a quiz from the 
earliest days of my childhood. There he stood, 
in the same attitude, in the same dress, the 
same man of respectability, calculation, and 
arrangement, that my father had always repre- 
sented to me as the model of an attorney, but 
with a look of bewildered paleness, as placed 
suddenly in a situation where his respectability 
became doubtful, his calculations defeated, and 
ail hia arrangements discomposed. 

"Oh, Mr. Luttrell!" he exclaimed, "I beg 
pardon, Mr. Lionel Luttrell, you've received 
intimation, then, of this most extraordinary 
oc cur rence; — what will the world think? — 
what will they say? The house of Drax and 
Drayton! Such a long -established, such a 
respectable house ! — and one of the partners — 
Mr. Drayton, I mean — to abscond!" 

"Ay. Mr. Drax, but think of my eighty 
thousand pounds!" 

" Went away, sir, without leaving the slight- 
est instruction where he might be met with, or 
where his letters might be sent after him! A 
most extraordinary proceeding!" 

"You'll drive me mad, Mr. Drax. Let me 
implore you to inform me what's to be done 
about my money?" 

"Your money, Mr. Lionel Luttrell? — here 
kas the same party taken off with him £500 of 
the common property of the house; — all the 
loose cash we had in oar banker's hands; — 
drew a draught for the whole amount; appro- 



priated it to himself; and never took the ordi- 
nary measure of leaving me a memorandum of 
the transaction! Why, sir, I might have drawn 
a bill this very morning — many things less 
improbable occur — and might have had my 
draft refused acceptance!" 

"Oh, Mr. Drax, this torture will be the 
death of me. Sir — sir — I'm ruined, and I'm 
going to be married! " 

" A most unfortunate event. But, Mr. Lut- 
trell, you g^y young men of fashion at the 
west end cannot possibly enter into the feelings 
of a partner and a man of business. My 
situation " 

Incapable of listening any longer to the 
lamentations of Mr. Drax, and perceiving that 
he was too much engrossed by the perplexities 
of his own affairs to yield any attention to my 
distresses, I seized my hat and hastily de- 
parted, to seek elsewhere for the advice and 
consolation I required. 

" I'll go to John Fraser," I exclaimed; " he's 
always sensible, always right, always kind. 
He'll feel for me, at all events; he'll suggest 
what steps are best to be taken in this most 
painful emergency." 

Upon this determination I immediately pro- 
ceeded to act, and hastened toward Regent 
Street with the rapidity of one who feels im- 
patient of every second that elapses between the 
conception and the execution of his purpose. 
As I was pressing forward on my hurried way, 
my thoughts absorbed in the anxiety of the 
moment, and my sight dazzled by the rapidity 
of my movements, and the confused succession 
of the passing objects, I was checked in my 
course by Edward Burrell — the Pet of the 
Dandies — " Stop, Lionel, my dear fellow, stop. 
I want to congratulate you." 

" Congratulate me ! Upon what ? " 

" On your appointment : Inspecting Postman 
for the district of St Ann's, Soho: — of course 
you're he — none but personages of such ele- 
vated station could be justified in using such 
velocity of movement, and in running over so 
many innocent foot passengers." 

"Nonsense! Don't stop me! I've just heard 
of the greatest imaginable misfortune. Dray- 
ton, my attorney, has decamped. Heaven only 
knows to what country, and carried off the 
whole of my fortune." 

"Oh! indeed! So you're one upon the in- 
numerable list of bankrupts! A failure! a 
complete failure! Don't be angry, Lionel; I 
always said you were rather a failure. And so 
now the attorney-man — what's his name? — has 
absconded and ruined you for life by his suc- 
oessful speeulationa in hope." 
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The Pet of the Dandies walked off, laughing 
as immoderately as a " professed Ezclusiye " 
ever dares to laugh. It had made what he 
believed to be a pun: — That is, I suppose, I 
dare say the sentence is capable of some quib- 
bling interpretation. The words are unin- 
telligible unless they contain a pun. When- 
ever I hear one man talk nonsense, and find 
others laugh, I invariably conclude that he is 
punning; and if the last parting words of 
Edward Burrell really do exhibit a specimen 
of this vulgar kind of solecism, the puppy was 
more than indemnified for the distresses of his 
friend, as any punster would necessarily be, by 
the opportunity of hitching a joke upon them. 
"It will not be so with you, John Fraser!" I 
muttered to myself; and in a few seconds I 
rapped at the door of his lodg^gs in Regent 
Street. 

They detained me an age in the street — I 
rapped and rapped again, and then I rang, 
and at the ringing of the bell a stupid- looking, 
yellow-haired, steamy maid-servant, in a dirty 
lace-cap, issued from the scullery, wiping her 
crimson arms in her check apron, to answer 
the summons. 

** Is Mr. Fraser at home?" I demanded, in 
a voice of somewhat ang^ impatience. 

" Mr. Fraser at home? No, sir, he an't." 

"Where's he gone to?*' 

"Where's he gone?" rejoined the girl, in a 
low drawling voice. " Fm sure, sir, I can't 
tell, not I." 

" Is his servant in the way?" 

"Is his servant in the way? No, sir, the 
other gentleman's gone too." 

" His servant gone with him? Why^ how 
did they go?" 

" How did they go? Why, in a postchay 
and four, to be sure— they sent for him from 
Newman's." 

" Heavens! how provoking! Did they start 
early?" 

"Start early? no, to be suro, they started 
very late; as soon as ever master oome home 
from dining in Russell Square." 

"Russell Square! — what the devil should 
John Fraser do dining in Russell Square! 
How very distressing!" 

"Master came home two hours before Mr. 
Robert expected him, and ordered four horses 
to be got ready directly." 

" Indeed! What can possibly have hap- 
pened?" 

" What has happened ? Oh, Mr. Robert told 
us all about what happened; says he, 'My 
master's great friend, Mr. Luttrell, is clean 
ruined; his lawyer man's run off with all his 



money. Master^s in a great quandary about 
it,' says Mr. Robert, ' and so I suppose,' sayt 
he, ' that master and I aro going out of town 
a Uttle while to keep clear of the mess."* 

" Merciful God! and can such cold-hearted 
treachery really be!" 

"And so," continued the girl, perfectly re- 
gardless of my vehement ejaculation, " and so 
I told Mr. Robert I hoped luck would go 
with them; for you know, sir, it's all very 
well to have friends and such like, as long as 
they've got ev^r}'thing comfortable about them; 
but when they're broke up, or anything of 
that, why then it's another sort of matter, and 
we have no right to meddle or make in their 
concerns." 

The girl was a perfect philosopher upon the 
true Hume and Rochefoucault principles. She 
continued to promulge her maxims in the same 
low, monotonous, cold, languid vein; but I 
did not remain to profit by them. I hurried 
away to conceal my sorrow and my disappoint- 
ment in the privacy of those apartments where, 
on the preceding evening, surrounded by so 
many comforts, I had proudly, perhaps too 
proudly, contemplated my stock of happineM, 
and had at large expatiated on my many de- 
ceitful topics of self-gratulation. How miser- 
ably was that stock of happiness now impaired! 
But, hopeful as I am by nature, my sanguine 
temperament still triumphed; and as I ai- 
eended the staircase to my apartment, Haria'f 
image presented itself in smiles to my imagia- 
ation, and I repeated to myself, "My fortune*! 
gone! — my friend has deserted me! — but Ma- 
ria, thou, dearest, still romainst to me. IH 
tranquillize my mind by the sweet eooniel of 
your daily letter, and then proceed to deliber- 
ate and act for myself. " I knew that the poil 
must by this time have arrived. 

I approached the table whero my cards and 
letters wero constantly deposited; but no letter 
was there. I could not believe my eyes; I 
rung and asked for my letters — ^none had ar- 
rived during my absence from home. " Had 
the post-boy gone by?" "Tes, many an hour 
ago." It was too true, then — even Maria was 
perfidious to my misfortunes. This was the 
severest blow of alL The cause of distmat was 
apparently slight — ^possibly accidental; — but, 
occurring at such a time, it fell with all the 
weight of a last and consummating calamity 
on one who was already overthrown. I clenched 
my teeth; I stamped upon the floor; I toeecd 
about my arms with the vain and objectless 
passion of an angiy child. My dog, amiazed at 
the violence of my gesticulation, fixed his large 
dark eyes upon me, and stared with astoniih* 
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moki, as well he mig^t, at the agitated passion 
of his master. I saw, or imagined I saw, an 
expression of tenderness and commiseration in 
his looks; and in an agony of tears — don't 
laugh at me, for in the same situation, under 
the same circumstances, you probably would 
hare done the same — I flung myself down on 
the floor by his side, exclaiming, " Tes, Nep- 
tune, oTerything on earth has forsaken me 
but you — my fortune — my friend — my love — 
with my fortune; and you, you alone, my good 
old faithful dog, are constant to me in the 
hour of my affliction ! " I started up and paced 
my apartment backwards and forwards with 
wide and hurried strides, fevered with the rapid 
succession of painful events, bewildered in 
mind, afflicted at heart, perplexed in the ex- 
treme! 

Impelled by that restlessness of body which 
results from the agitation of the mind, I took 
up my hat, called Neptune to follow me, and 
prepared to seek abroad that distraction for my 
grief which could not be found in the quiet of 
my home. In leaving the room my eye acci- 
dentally glanced toward my pistols. My hand 
was on the lock of the door. I perceived that 
to approach the place where they lay was like 
tempting hell to tempt me; but a thought 
flashed across my mind, that to die were to 
punish the unworthy authors of my sorrow — 
were to strike imperishable remorse to the 
hearts of Maria and of John; — and I took the 
pistols with me, muttering, as I concealed them 
in my breast, "Perhaps I may want them." 

In this frame of mind, wandering through 
back and retired streets, with no other motive 
to direct me than the necessity of locomotion, 
I at length found myself on the banks of the 
Thames, at no great distance from Westmin- 
ster Bridge. My boat was kept near this place. 
On the water I should be delivered from all 
apprehension of observing eyes. I should be 
aione with my sorrow; and, unfavourable as 
the season and the weather were, I proceeded 
to the spot where my boat was moored. " Bad 
time for boating, Mr. Luttrell,'* said Finer, 
who had the chaj^ of my wherry; "it's mortal 
cold, and there's rain getting out there to the 
windward." But careless of his good-natured 
remonstrances, I seized the oars impatiently 
irom his hand, and proceeded in angry silence 
to the boat I pushed her off, and rowed 
rspidly up the river towards Chelsea, with 
Neptune lying at my feet. When I thus found 
myself alone upon the water, with none to 
know, or mark, or overhear me, my grief, 
breaUng through all the restraints that had 
eonflned it as long as I was exposed to the 



inspection of my fellow-creatures, dischaiged 
itself in vehement exclamations of indignant 
passion. "Fool! — idiot that I was to trust 
them! Nothing on earth shall ever induce me 
now to look upon them again. Oh, Maria! 1 
should have thought it happiness enough to 
have died for you; and you to desert me — to 
fall away from me too, at the moment when a 
single smile of yours might have indemnified 
me for all the wrongs of fortune, all the treach- 
ery of friendship! As to Fraser, men are all 
alike, — selfish by nature, habit, education. 
They are trained to baseness, and he is the 
wisest man who becomes earliest acquainted 
with suspicion. He is the happiest who, scorn- 
ing their hollow demonstrations of attachment, 
constrains every sympathy of his nature within 
the close imprisonment of a cold and unpar- 
tifipating selfishness; but I'll be revenged. 
Fallen as I am — sunk, impoverished, despised 
as Lionel Luttrell may be, the perfidious shall 
yet be taught to know that he will not be 
st>umed with impunity, or trampled on without 
reprisal!" 

At these words, some violence of gesture 
accompanying the vehemence of my sentiment, 
interfered with the repose of Neptune, who 
was quietly sleeping at the bottom of the boat. 
The dog vented his impatience in a quick and 
angry growL At that moment my irritation 
amounted almost to madness. "Right — 
right!" I exclaimed, "my very dog turns 
against me. He withdraws the mercenary at- 
tachment which my food had purchased, now 
that the sources which supplied it have be- 
come exhausted. " I imputed to my dog the 
frailties of man, and hastened, in the wild 
suggestion of the instant, to take a severe and 
summary vengeance on his ingratitude. I drew 
forth a pistol from my breast, and ordered him 
to take to the water. I determined to shoot 
him as he was swimming, and then leave him 
there to die. Neptune hesitated in obeying 
me. He was scarcely aroused, perhaps he did 
not comprehend my command. My impatience 
would brook no delay. I was in no humour 
to be thwarted. Standing up in the boat, I 
proceeded, with a sudden effort of strength, to 
cast the dog into the river. My purpose failed 
— my balance was lost — and, in a moment of 
time, I found myself engaged in a desperate 
struggle for existence with the dark, deep 
waters of the Thames. I cannot swim. Death 
— death in all its terrors — instantaneous, in- 
evitable death, was the idea that pressed upon 
my mind, and occupied all its faculties. But 
poor Neptune required no solicitation. He no 
sooner witnessed the danger of his master than 
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he sprang forward to my rescue, and sustaining 
my head above the water, swam stoutly away 
with me to the boat. 

When once reseated there, as I looked upon 
my preserver shaking the water from his coat 
as composedly as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened, my conscience became penetrated 
with the bitterest feelings of remorse and 
shame. Self-judged, self-corrected, self-con- 
demned, I sat like a guilty wretch in the pre- 
sence of that noble animal, who, having saved 
my life at the very moment I was meditating 
his destruction, seemed of too generous a na- 
ture to imagine that the act he had performed 
exceeded the ordinary limits of his service, or 
deserved any special gratitude from his master. 
I felt as one who had in intention committed 
murder on his benefactor, and, as I slowly 
rowed towards the land, eloquent in the praise 
of the unconscious Neptune, the recollection of 
my perilous escape — the complete conviction 
of my having in one instance been mistaken 
in my anger — and perhaps — most unromantic 
as it may sound — the physical operation of my 
cold bath and my wet habiliments — all these 
causes united, operated so effectually to allay 
the fever of my irritated passions, that the 
agitation of my mind was soothed. Mine was 
now the spirit of one in sorrow, not in anger. 
Humbled in mine own opinion, my indig^tion 
against Maria and John Fraser, for their cruel 
desertion of my distresses, was exchanged for 
a mingled sentiment of tenderness and forgive- 
ness. On reaching the landing-place I has- 
tened to take possession of the first hackney- 
coach, and, calling Neptune into it, drove off 
to my lodgings in Conduit Street. 

On arriving at my apartments the firat object 
that presented itself to my eye was a note from 
Maria. I knew the peculiar shape of the billet 
before I was near enough to distinguish the 
handwriting. All the blood in my veins seemed 
to rush back towards my heart, and there to 
.^tand trembling at the seat of life and motion. 
I shook like a terrified infant. Who could 
divine the nature of the intelligence which 
that note contained? I held the paper some 
minutes in my hand before I could obtain suf- 
ficient command over myself to open it That 
writing conveyed to me the sentence of my 
future destiny. Its purport was pregnant of 
the misery or happiness of my after-life. At 
length, with a sudden, a desperate effort of 
resolution, I burst the seal asunder, and read — 

" Dearest Lionel, I did not write yesterday, 
because my aunt had most unexpectedly de- 
termined to return to town to-day. We left 
Brighton very early this morning, and are 



established at Thomas's HoteL Gome to nt 
directly; or if this wicked theft of Mr. Dray- 
ton's — which, by-the-by, will oompd ns to 
have a smaller, a quieter, and therefore a hap- 
pier home than we otherwise should have had 
—compels you to be busy among law people, 
and occupies all your time this morning, pray 
come to dinner at seven — or if not to dinner, 
at all events you must contrive to be with us 
in Berkeley Square some time this evening. 
My aunt desires her best love, and believe me, 
dearest Lionel, your ever afiR9cti<maie 

"Mabia." 

And she was really true! This was by fkr 
the kindest, the tenderest note I had ever re- 
ceived. Maria was constant, and my wicked 
suspicions only were in fault. Oh, Heavens! 
how much was I to blame! How severely did 
my folly deserve punishment! 

The operations of the toilet are capable of 
incalculable extension or diminution. Thtj 
can, under certain circumstances, be very ra- 
pidly despatched. In ^ve minutes alter the 
first reading of Maria's note, I waa deeoendiiig 
the staircase, and prepared to obey her tma- 
mons. My valet was standing with his hand 
on the lock of the street door, in readine« to 
expedite my departuro, when the noiae of 
rapidly-approaching wheels was heard. A car> 
riage stopped suddenly before the house— tho 
rapper was loudly and violently beaten with a 
hurried hand — the street door flew open — and 
John Fraser, in his dinner dress of the last 
evening, pale with watching, and faiigney and 
travel, and excitement, burst like an onez- 
pected apparition upon my sight. He mahad 
towards me, seized my hand, and *h»n»*g it 
with the energy of an almost convulsive joy, 
exclaimed, "Well, Lionel, I waa in Ume — 
thought I should be. The fellows drov« capi- 
tally — deuced good hones too, or we ahonld 
never have beat him." 

" What do you mean? Beat whom?" 

" The rascal Drayton, to be sure. Did not 
they tell you I had got scent of his starting, 
and was off after him within an hoar of his 
departure ? " 

** No, indeed, John, they never told me that, " 

"Well, never mind. I overtook him within 
five miles of Canterbury, and honewhippod 
him within an inch of his life." 

"And — and — the money?" 

" Oh, I've lodged that at CoutU'a I thought 
it best to put that out of danger at once. So 
I drove to the Strand, and deposited your 
eighty thousand pounds in a place of teeurity 
before I proceeded hera to tell yon that it 
safe." 
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If I had been hambled and ashamed of my- 
•df before — if I had repented my disgusting 
•ospiciona on seeing Maria's note, this explan- 
ation of John Fraser^s absence was very little 
calculated to restore me to my former happy 
state of self-approbation. Taking my friend 
by the arm, and calling Neptune, I said, " By- 
and-by, John, yon shall be thanked as you 
ought to be for all your kindness; but yon 
mu»t first forgive me. I have been cruelly 
nnjudt to Maria, to you, and to poor old Nep- 
tune here. ' Ck>me with me to Berkeley Square. 
Ton shall there hear the confession of my past 
rashness and folly; and when my heart is once 
deliTered from the burden of self-reproach that 
now oppresses it, there will be room for the 
expansion of those happier feelings which your 
friendship and Maria's tenderness have ever- 
lastingly Implanted there. Never again will I 
allow a anspicion to pollute my mind which is 
ii^nrioiiB to those I love. The world's a good 
world — ^the women are all true, the friends all 
fidthliil, and the dogs are all attached and 
itaonch; — and if any individual, under any 
possible combination of circumstances, is ever, 
for a single instant, induced to conceive an 
oppoaite opinion, depend upon it that that 
udiappy man is deluded by false ^>pearanoes, 
and thai a little inquiry would convince him 
of his mistake." 

" I can't for the life of me understand, 
Lionel, what you are driving at." 

** Tou will presently," I relied; and in the 
conne of half an hour — seated on the sofia, 
with Maria on one side of me, with John Fra- 
ser on the other, and with Neptune lying at 
my feet — I had related the painful tale of 
my late follies and sufferings, and heard my- 
i^ aflbctionately pitied and forgiven, and 
eonduded, in the possession of umningled 
happiness, the series of my day's reverses. 

SUuhModPt Mag, 



SONG. 

VBOM THl SLAVOVIAir. 

0, if mine own beloved one 
Would visit me, his maid, at even, 

Twould be as bright as if the sun 
And moon were both at once in heaven. 

But not so sweet, and not so soon. 
Comes joy to me; for tell me whether 

Tou ever saw the sun and moon 
Bright shining in the heavens together? 

But Joioi Bowauro. 
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Tboa and tbt Murth, twin siaton, ai ih»j mj. 

In tha old piiine WW* flMhioiMd in one day ; 

And tlnralbn thoa dalighturt oronnoM 

With h«r to lie and plaj 

The sonuser honn awaj, 
Coiiinf thj lorelj ripplee up her quiet ebon. 

She is a nuuried matToo Icmg ago 
With nations at her tide ; her milk doth flow 
Sadi year; bat thee no huaband dAiea to 

Thy wild will ia thine own- 

Thy aole and Tixgin throo*— 
Tliy mood ia erer ohanying— thy leaolre the aame. 

8unli||it and BkoonU^t miniater to thee ; 
O'er tiM broad eirde of the ahoveleaa lea 

HeaTen'a two gnat li|^ta for erer aet and ziaa^ 

While the nmnd vault above 

In raat and ailant love 
la fudng down upon thee with hia hnndrad eyas. 

All night thoa ntfteraat fnih thy aolemn moan, 
Ooanting the weary minatea all alone ; 

Then in the morning thoa doat calmly lie 

Deep bine, ere yet the ana 

Hia day work hath bogon. 
Under the opening windows of the golden aky. 

The qriiit of the moantain looka on thee 
Over a handled hilla : qoaint ahadowa flee 
Aoraaa thy marbled minor: broodiiig lie 

Storm miata of inflmt elood, 

inth a aight-baflUng ahzood 
Mantling the gray bhie ialanda in the waatem aky. 

Bometimea thoa lifkeat up thine handa on hi|^ 
Into the tempaat-cload that bloxa the aky. 

Holding roogh dalUanoe with the fltfhl blaat; 

Whoee atiff breath whiatUng ahrill 

Pleroea with deadly ohill 
The wet crew feeUy clinging to their ahattered maat. 

Voam-white along the border of the ahore 
Thine onwaid-leairing Ullowa plonge and roar; 
While o'er the pebbly lidgea alowly glide 
Cloaked flgaraa^ dim and gray 
Throat the thick miat of apmy, 
Watdhen for aceneatmok vaaael in the boiling tide. 



— Daoghter and darling of ramoteat eld— 
Time^a <fliildhood and Tlme'a age thoa haet beheld; 
Hia arm ia IbeUe, and hia eye ia dim ; 

He telle old talea again— 

He weariea of long pain,— 
Thoa art ae at the lint— thoa jonxBiqr'dsl not with hisSi 
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MY GRANDFATHER'S STORY. 
BT A. B. ncvns. 

The parents of my grandfather were stoat 
Hanoverians. Their professions of loyalty and 
Protestantism were not merely lip-deep mat- } 
ters. They were loyal and Protestant to the 
backbone — to the core of the heart — to — 
wherever else the recess is where integrity (or 
rather falsehood) is supposed to lurk. They 
drank the health of King George and the Pro- 
testant ascendency in endless bumpers of stem 
March beer; they propagated their principles 
among their friends; they whipped them into 
their children; they taught them to their ser- 
vantii. Little tottering urchins, a foot high, 
who were learning their " duty to their neigh- 
bour/' learned, at the same time, to hate a 
Jacobite with all their heart and with all their 
strength. Their first lesson, when they got 
into three syllables, was to cry, "Destruction 
to the house of Stuart!" In other respects 
their education was not conducted on a strict 
plan. In regard to my grandfather, who was 
in his later yean (I am so sorry to say) an 
occasional swearer — he always traced his in- 
firmity to his having been encouraged at three 
years old to bawl forth, ''Curse the Pretender ! " 
He derived this small accomplishment from 
the stable-boy, and it was considered dangerous 
to attempt to extinguish it by reproof. *' We 
may pull up the flower and the weed together," 
said his father; — so my grandfather remained 
a swearer. 

In the year 1746 his parents dwelt, and had 
dwelt for some years, at the small town of 
Calne, in Wiltshire. At that day politics ran 
high, and in Calne they ran higher than in 
other places. The tailor, the butcher, the 
baker, were afflicted with the epidemic The 
less people had to do with the matter, the more 
furious they became. A leash of tailors and a 
brace of bakers (stitched and kneaded up to- 
gether, and called ''The Club,") determined 
to settle the question in favour of the house of 
Hanover. A bunch of gardeners opposed them 
on the Stuart side. Each man was for "the 
right," and for that reason they all neglected 
their business, and in twelve months were sup- 
ported at the expense of the parish. This they 
called suffering for their country. They suf- 
fered on both sides for their country, which 
was odd enough. Yet their country never 
knew it till this moment, when I (unwillingly) 
proclaim its ingratitude. However, there were 
some more efficient adherents to the houses of 



Stuart and Hanover, as will be supposed. 
Among these was a Mr. Campbell, a Scotsman 
by birth, a lawyer by edncation (he had retired 
from the bar on a small fortone), and as eom- 
pletely cased in Jaoobitiam as the King of 
DenmariL was in steel, namely, "frmn top to 
toe." 

It is a little singular thai this gentleman 
should have become the intimate friend of a 
loyal Protestant, but so it was. Matters of opi- 
nion, to be sure, interfered oocasipnally with 
this intimacy, and political jars sometimes even 
threatened to shake the foondations of their 
friendship; but, on the whole, they went on 
pretty smoothly, and had a most sincere re- 
spect for each other. 

As Mr. Stephen Bethel, the Hanoverian, had 
a son (my grandfather), who was heir of hii 
acres; so Mr. Campbell, the Jacobite, had a 
daughter, as fair as Eve, and the sole stay and 
solace of his home. What was to be expected 
in such a case? My grandfather fell over head 
and ears in love. He was at the matore age 
of sixteen; so he declared himsdf, and was — 
refused! If the river Marden had been deep 
enough, the line of Bethel had perhi^pe been 
extinct Fortunately, it is only a little rip- 
pling stream, and being (thereaboota) not more 
than four feet deep, was insufficient for the 
purposes of the most desperate of lovera. My 
grandfather probably felt this; for, after a 
week's deliberation, he postponed hia intended 
suicide to an indefinite period, or, as the par^ 
liamentary reporters say, "sine die." In the 
interim he set seriously to study, and alter two 
years of nnflinching reading, he was sent 
abroad to travel, and remained in foreign 
countries two years more. Some time alter 
his departure, Mr. Campbell was also called 
suddenly to Scotland upon tome private 
business, relating, as he intimated, to a small 
patrimony which he pooBeosed in thai coun- 
try. 

It was about this time (via. in 1745) that 
the Chevalier, Charles Edward, made his un- 
successful attempt upon the crown of England. 
I am not about to fatigue you with the parti- 
culars of this expedition; they are known to 
every one now, since the publication of the 
memoirs of Mr. Fergus Mac Ivor, and the cele- 
brated Baron of Bradwardine. I must tdl you, 
however, that among the adherents of the 
house of Hanover, there was not one so indig- 
nant at this invasion of the coontry as the 
father of Mr. Walter BetheL He stn^pped his 
sword (a huge Toledo) round his loins; fur- 
bished up a horrible, wide-monthed blunder- 
buss; stuck a brace of huge brass-monnled 
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pistols in his belt, and swore frightfully, both 
by St. George and the Dragon, that he would 
cut off the ears of the first rebel who dared to 
Tiolate the sanctity of the county of Wilts. 
Had he lived farther northward, there must 
have been bloody noses between Mr. Stephen 
Bethel and the Jacobites. As it was, his anger 
exhausted itself in words; a fortunate event for 
the heroes in philibegs and tartans, and not 
altogether unlucky, perhaps, for my great- 
grandfather. 

During the absence of Campbell his daugh- 
ter lived in the house of Mr. Bethel. My g^rand- 
father being at that time absent on his travels, 
there was no objection to this arrangement on 
her part; and the young lady being a Protes- 
tant (the religion of her deceased mother), Mr. 
Bethel felt no apprehension that his sober 
family could be tainted by the scarlet princi- 
ples of the woman of Babylon. 

When Mary Campbell rejected the hand of 
my grandfather, he was, as I have said, some 
sixteen years of age, and she herself being as 
old within six months, looked down, naturally 
enough, upon the pretensions of so young a 
lover. Two years, however, spent in studying 
books at home (during which time he forbore 
to see her), and more than two years devoted 
to the study of man abroad, converted Mr. 
Walter Bethel into a promising cavalier, and 
made wonderful alterations in the opinions of 
the lady. At the time of my grandfather's 
retnin, Mary Campbell was a resident in his 
Csiher^s house; and when the old gentleman, 
alter embracing his son, led him up to his fair 
guest, with "Tou remember my son Walter, 
my dear Miss Campbell?" Miss Campbell was 
ready to sink with confusion. A little time, 
lioweTer, sufficed for her recovery, and she re- 
eeiTed my grandfather's courtesies as graoe- 
Mlj aa anybody could be expected to do who 
bad "never seen the Louvre." Walter Bethel 
felt this. He saw a distinction — a shade, in- 
deed, between his former favourite and the 
pretty Madame la Comtesse de Frontac and la 
belle Marquise de Yaudreoonr; but, on the 
whole, he was well satisfied, and, it must be 
added, not a little surprised also. For time, 
which had been so busy in lavishing aoeom- 
pUahments on the head of Mr. Walter Bethel, 
having had a little time to spare from that 
igreeable occupation, had employed it very 
advantageously in improving the mind and 
person of Mary Campbell. Perhaps this might 
be for the purpose of once more entrapping her 
lover's heart. Perhaps — but it is not easy to 
ipeak as to this. The result of her improve- 
acat, however, was very speedily seen. My 



grandfather fell over head and ears again in 
love, and this time he was destined to be a 
conqueror. 

He had not been four-and-twenty hours at 
home before his "Miss Campbell" expanded 
into "My dear Miss Campbell." This, in a 
week, dwindled into "Mary," which in its 
turn blossomed out into half-a-dozen little ten- 
der titles (such as are to be found in any page 
of Cupid's calendar), with very expressive 
epithets appended to them. I have heard him 
tell the story of his offering his hand and heart 
to my grandmother, while the good old lady 
sat with smiling, shining eyes at his side, lis- 
tening to his rhapsodies, as pleased, I verily 
believe, as she could have been when the offer 
was actually made to her forty or fifty years 
before. 

My grandfather had been returned about 
three months from his travels, and was abso- 
lutely basking in the sunshine of Mary's eyes, 
when Campbell, who had been long absent, re- 
turned suddenly and unexpectedly from Scot- 
land. He had formerly been a tall, ruddy, 
athletic man; but he came back worn to the 
bone, pale, attenuated, and drooping. He had 
never given up the idea that one day or other 
the house of Stuart would be restored to what 
he called "its rights;" and when the invasion 
of the Pretender, which had excited such mad 
expectations, ended in the utter discomfiture 
of himself and his adherents, Campbell could 
scarcely bear up against his disappointment 
It was asserted, and not contradicted, that 
his journey to Scotland had been a mere pre- 
text; that he had been actually in the thick 
of the fights of Falkirk and Preston, and 
had been forced to flee for his life, and to 
hide in caves, and brakes, and desert places, 
from the insatiable fury of the English 
troopers. 

He escaped at last, however, and arrived at 
Calne; not fne from molestation, indeed, for 
within four-and-twenty houn of his return, 
news also arrived of the approach of a detach- 
ment, sent, as it was said, to scour the country 
of rebels, and charged with particular instruc- 
tions to seize upon our unhappy Jacobite. 

"Well, Walter, my boy," said Mr. Stephen 
Bethel, " what is to be done?" 

'« I think," replied Walter, "we had better 
send him off to my aunt's, at Hilmarton. If 
he were well covmd with one of your wigs, 
sir " 

" Eh? what? zounds !" exclaimed the other, 
" do yon think FU be aooessory^-do you think 
that I, a Bethdl will help to conceal one of 
King Geofge's rascally enemies? Do you think 
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?" Mr. Stephen Bethel was lashing him- 
self up with woitis as the lion does with his 
tail; and there was no knowing how long he 
would have gone on with his "do you 
thinks?" or, in fact, whether he ever would 
have stopped, had not my grandfather very 
naturally, and at the same time a little ingeni- 
ously, exclaimed, *' Poor Mary! what will she 
not suffer?" 

Mr. Stephen Bethel was calm in a moment 
We have heard how a cannon-ball will suddenly 
put an end to the most violent discussion; 
how the ducking-stool will at once quell the 
else untamable tongue of the scold; but 
"Poor Mary!" — it was oil upon the ocean of 
his wrath. He was conquered and quiet in an 
instant. 

"To be sure," said he, faltering, "poor 
Mary! — poor girl!" added he, "'tis a pity that 
such a creature should suffer for the errors of 
her father. As to him — a foolish, obstinate, 
headstrong Jacobite! But King Qeorge is at 
his heels — King Qeorge or King Qeorge's men; 
and now we shall hear whether he'll sing The 
Cammda art coming; or cry, King Jamu and 
Proud Preston again ! " 

And so the old gentleman veered about from 
pity to wrath, from loyalty to friendship, and 
back again. Friendship, however, got the 
better at last, and he set about helping Camp- 
bell in good earnest. Walter was allowed to 
convey to Campbell an intimation of his dan- 
ger; not that the father desired this in to many 
words, but as he did not absolutely prohibit it, 
his son interpreted his silence to his own pur- 
poses, and proceeded to the house of the un- 
lucky Jacobite. 

The first object that struck his sight on en- 
tering Campbell's house was Mary herself, evi- 
dently in deep distress. " My dearest Mary!" 
said he, putting his arm gently round her 
waist. 

"Oh, Walter!" replied she, sobbing— "my 
father! my poor father! That unfortunate 
expedition of the prince " 

"Of the Pretender?" said Walter inquir- 
ingly. 

"Do not carp at words," replied she; "what 
matter whether he be prince or pretender, now 
that the soldiers are coming for my dear 
father? Oh! he will be taken! he will be 
taken!" continued she, weeping and wringing 
her hands. 

" 1 came to save him," said Walter. " Be 
comforted. Where is he? Is he within?" 

" He is gone," answered she. " He received 
the news from a friend, and had Just time to 
eK^>e." 
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Tell me where?" said my grandfaths 
hastUy. 

"I cannot — I must not!" said she. "He 
charged me to keep Ms secret, and I moat d» 
so — even from you." 

"He will be found," replied Walter in dis« 
tress. " He will be hunted by these ruealik 
and found. Let him trust himself to me. I 
know a place where he may hide for a iime^ 
and our well-known principles will assure hit 
final safety. If the storm be once blown over, 
my father and uncle shall exert their interasi 
with the duke, and all will be well So take 
heart, my dearest, and tell me, withoat more 
ado, where your father is. Tell me, ai yov 
value his life." 

And she told; and she did well to tell; for, 
besides that Campbell's hiding-plaoe was speed- 
ily searched, and that nothing short of the 
character of the Bethels would have been suft- 
cient to ward off the strict inquiries that were 
elsewhere made, it was well that the honeilj 
of love should not be rewarded with diatnut 
Mary Campbell confided in her lover — ^noi oolj 
her heart, but her father^s life; and well wai 
the confidence repaid. 

I must now give up the task of hitloriaB, 
and let my grandfather tell you the rest of the 
story himself. It was one of his thooiaiid aad 
one anecdotes, and it was in theee words thai 
he was accustomed to tell it: — 

" The day," he used to begin, "on whidk the 
soldiers came on their man-hunt to Oahie wai 
memorable for many a year. Both men aad 
the elements seemed quarrelling with aaek 
other. The scornful loyalist, the deeperalt 
Jacobite, stood fhmt to front, in flaming opea 
defiance. The thonder muttered, the wiW 
went raving about, and the raina, whldi had 
been falling heavily all night and gUtteriag iM 
the lightning, now came tumbling down Is 
cataracts and sheets of water. The Uttk ran- 
nels had grown into brooks; the brooks wera 
formidable rivers. The Marden iteelf, naoaHy 
so unimportant, had swollen and pantad Vmg 
in its narrow bounds, till at last it bunt over 
its banks, and went flooding the country nmnd. 
Notwithstanding all this, the hnnters pnparad 
to pursue their prey. 

" It is a fearful thing to chase even a beast 
that flies for its life, but to hunt the great 
animal, man, must surely thrill and strike an 
alarm into the heart of his pnrtner. What! — 
he whom we have smiled upon, whoM hand we 
have clutched, whoee cheer we have ei^fojed! 
Shall we^if he do a desperate deed i^idi 
some law forbid — strip our hearts at oBee of 
all sympathy, and track him from spot to tpcHf 
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Ihroogh woods, and lanes, and hollows, and 
lonely places, till he fall into the toil? and 
then go home and be content with the abstract 
principle of justice, and forget that we have 
lost a friend for ever! 

"I had got the start of the red-coats by 
almost a quarter of an hoar; bat I foand that 
I had to encounter impediments that I had not 
foreseen. I had set off with scarcely any de- 
termined idea bat that of saving Campbell at 
all eyents. I took the ordinary road to the 
brake, where I knew that he lay concealed; 
striding onwards at my best pace, sometimes 
running, sometimes toiling ap slippery ascents, 
sometimes plunging along the plashy meadows, 
till my breath grew short and painful from ex- 
cess of exertion. I still kept on my coarse, 
however, and had oontriyed to attain a lofty 
ridge of land, not rery distant from the place 
of refuge, when all at once my eyes fell upon 
a broad waste of water, a vast turbid stream 
running at random over the country, and 
above which nothing appeared but an occa- 
sional tree, and the long narrow slip of 
wood and copse which crowned the elevated 
land, and in which, as I concluded, my friend 
was hid. 

" If ever I felt real despair it waa at that 
noment. I stoi^)ed for an instant (a dreadful 
instant) to think — I could not be said strictly 
todeliberate. I thought quickly, intensely, with 
a pain piercing the very centre of my heart. 
In three or four seconds of time I had, with 
the rapidity which fear produced, considered 
half-a-dozen methods of passing the water. At 
last I recollected a sheep-path, traversing a 
narrow neck of high land, on tiie opposite of 
the inondation, which, idthongh i^parently 
quite covered by the floods, might nevertheless 
1^ enable me to reach the wood; but to arrive 
at this path it was necessary to retrace three 
parts of the space which I had already tra- 
velled. I turned my steps backward instantly, 
and with great efforts arrived at the bridge, on 
the skirts of the town, just in time to hear the 
roll of the drum hard by, which called the 
•oldiers to duty. I fancied that I could almost 
hmr the click of their firelocks as they examined 
them, previously to their setting out in pursuit 
of Gampbell. 'Twas then I forgot everything. 
My legs were no longer cramped; my breath, 
pent up and labouring in my breast, seemed 
suddenly relieved, and I ran forwwds with 
increased speed for almost a mile, when the 
footsteps of a person, about the siie of Camp- 
bell, which had made deep impressions on a 
pieee of soft soil, arrested my attention. I saw 
from the direction that this person must have 
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left the highroad at that spot, and taken to 
the fields. I erased the marks as well as I 
could. Thrusting the spike of my ieaping-pole 
into the gravel of the road, I cleared the hedge 
at a bound, without leaving a single trace of 
my course, and took my way across the fields in 
pursuit of Campbell. 

"For some time no steps were discernible, 
for my route lay over grass on which the rain 
was still incessantly falling. At last indica- 
tions of a footmark encouraged me, and I con- 
tinued to track it, sometimes readily, sometimes 
with difficulty, for it frequently disappeared, 
until it led me to the very edge of the flood. 
The man, whoever he was, must have plunged 
right through the waters. Perhaps he had 
been carried away. But there was no time for 
guessing; so feeling my way with my pole, I 
took to the water myself. To my surprise it 
was shallow enough for awhile, scarcely reach- 
ing above my knees. I got on, therefore, 
readily enough till I had arrived within a few 
yards of the wood, the object of my labours, 
when the land suddenly dipped, and I foond 
myself in upwards of four feet water. A few 
more steps would, I knew, place me on dry 
ground: so I strained onwards across the car- 
rent, which now ran with considerable force, 
and after a struggle or two reached the skirts 
of the wood in safety. 

" I had just caught hold of some long grass 
to secure my footing, when my attention was 
arrested by a noise at some distance. I threw 
myself on the bank for a single minnte*s rest, 
and heard distinctly the withered leaves and 
brambles crackling under a heavy tread, and 
the hoarse thick breathing of some creature 
apparently in the last stage of exhaustion. 
The horrid guttural sounds which it gave oat 
in its pain (I heard them at the distance of a 
hundred yards) ring in my ears to this moment. 
I remembered to have heard that in Indian or 
African hunts the enormous beasts which they 
pursue will sometimes thus breathe out their 
distress before they stand at bay and die. But 
no such creature could be here — so I deter- 
mined to follow. After a few steps I called 
out, 'Who goes?' All was still in an instant 

" My way now lay across the middle of the 
wood to the dingle, where I hoped to find my 
friend. In my course I had to pass by a deep 
hollow, which was usually filled with water, 
and which was the haunt of the water-rat, the 
lizard, and the frog, who kept their court 
among the flags and rushes tiiere. I had 
reached this place, and was passing on, when 
a slight noise induced me to turn my head. 
The sound was like the cocking of a pistol; so 
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I made haste to proclaim myself. 'It is I — 
'tis Walter Bethel!' called I out lustily. The 
words were scarcely out of my mouth when 
uprose, from amidst the rushes and the green 
stagnant water, a phantom more hideous than 
Triton or Nereus in his most terrible mood. 
Covered to the chin with the green mantle of 
the pool, his clothes soaked and saturated with 
water, arose — with a cocked pistol in each 
hand, and a mouth wide open and gasping for 
breath — my father-in-law, Campbell! He 
stared like a man bewildered. 

"'Well?' said he at last: 'twas all he could 
say. 

"*I am come to save you,' replied I ; 'the 
soldiers will be here in a few minutes. Come 
along with me.' 

"'No,' replied the other; 'I'll go no far- 
ther. I can go no farther. I may as well die 
here.' 

"'By Heaven!' said I, 'you shall not die. 
Rebel or not, you are Mary Campbell's father, 
and while I have a sinew left, you shall not be 
taken.' 

"With that I took him upon my back (for 
I was a lusty fellow then), and carried him — I 
know not how, but by several efforts I believe 
— to the extreme side of the wood. I was just 
congratulating myself on my success, when 
suddenly I heard the measured tramp of sol- 
diers coming along a lane which wound round 
the skirts of the copse. I had mistaken the 
way. I stopped immediately, and heard the 
word 'Halt!' uttered in a tone that struck to 
my heart. 

" 'They are upon us,' whispered Campbell, 
'and the only thing is to die boldly! Qo, 
therefore, my dear Walter; and may God bless 
you! Tell poor Mary — ,' but here his voice 
faltered, and he could only sigh out deeply, 
'God bless my dear child!' 

"There was no time for talking, as you will 
imagine. I therefore motioned him to silence, 
and drew him, with the least possible noise, 
away from the point of danger. He was now 
able to walk slowly; and that was fortunately 
sufficient, for the soldiers had stopped to de- 
liberate. We kept on at a steady quiet pace 
along a sharp angle of the wood, which termin- 
ated at a point near the Bath road. Behind 
us, the voices of the soldiers were occasionally 
heard; and once the report of a musket-shot a 
little disturbed our tranquillity. We succeeded, 
however, in attaining the extreme point of the 
wood, and were just about to emerge into the 
road, when a heavy plunge was heard near us, 
like that of a person jumping from an eminence, 
and the whistle of a pistol-bullet through the 



leaves, which quickly followed, reduced ns to 
instant silence. Without uttering a syllable I 
pulled Campbell down beside me, amongst the 
fern and rank grass that grew all about, and 
there lay for two or three dreadful minutes, 
till our enemy had passed onwards. I had 
flung Campbell so completely prostrate that, 
he averred, he was obliged to make no incon- 
siderable meal of fern and dock leaves before 
he could breathe with comfort. However this 
was, we soon rose up, as soon as prudently we 
could do so— contrived to drop a fragment of 
Campbell's dress on the Chippenham road, and 
after seeing our pursuers take the bait and 
proceed southwards, we turned our backa upon 
danger and the detachment, and reached Hil- 
marton in safety." 

To take up the conclusion of the tale, the 
latter part of which has been told in the wordi 
of Walter Bethel. 

Campbell was saved. A little time sufficed, 
as my grandfather had predicted, to put an end 
to the hanging of the Jacobites. General 
Bethel, a firm and loyal friend of the eziating 
government, was won over, after some entreaty, 
to petition for the pardon of Campbell; for he 
was one who had been excepted oat of the lift 
of those forgiven. 

"He is a flaming, furious Jacobite," said 
General Bethel to his favourite, Walter, in re- 
ply to his request; "a troublesome fdlow is 
he, Walter, and deserves to suffer." 

" He is Mary's father, my dear ancle," said 
my grandfather, insinuatingly. 

"Ton are a fool, Walter," replied the general 
tartly. ' ' At your age you ought to be marching 
at the head of a file of grenadiers, instead of 
toying and making love, and — Pshaw 1 I am 
ashamed of you." 

" But, my dear uncle — ," Walter was pro- 
ceeding in extenuation. 

"Why don't you come up to town, air?" in- 
quired the general, with some sternness; "I 
have no doubt but that I can get yon a com- 
mission in a couple of months, and a company 
— before you deserve one." 

"My dear general," said his nephew once 
more, calmly, "I thank you for the interest 
that you take in me; but my ambition is for 
the toga — the gown ! / am for civil, while you 
are for military fame. In the former, perhap, 
I may become the first of my houae; but in 
the latter I must for ever remain eclipsed by 
your greater reputation." 

" You are a goose, Walter," replied his uncle, 
laughing, and pinched his ear; — and Walter 
laughed merrily too, for by that eomplimeni 
Campbell obtained his pardon. 
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jmhUibfd Th Qum'i Wati, i letauduj pMm, Hhloh 
nude uhd **«tB*flin* him Ikme u a poet, Bj the kind- 
ucm of tb« Buoolenfb IkmUj, bo wh pwjted & fknu at 

■(lieiiltnnl (pecalMloiia. Hli nitiu* wae too enlhn- 
idiMiD ud too gaoaroDi to b« culdod by prpdeaoe, and 
■Hboifh bmind b; miui; altsunutaneea, iiud iiliii^ 
mrfciaf haid.be tiKbd blidi^alBWitMpooi In voridlj 
wttllb laiihaD ha befas, bnt iloh in theaMMlonDtiill 
who kB«w Um. TwaetT yean aflar hla death, |o>*m- 
mant|nntadap«alni tohlairldaw. BlaoUaASoa 
inbltah aeomplataadltioB of hiiworti, of whloh— btaidia 
UMaamaattowd abora-lhe moat Doubla an : n^rteu 
^lluami ntBtmHtgo/Boillfm: m FcHie Mirrtir 
— Imitatlrna nf thfr tnmtt pnjmlir tarrli then llrhn ; Ttn 
JteMit Kiia sf BatUud—maj at tha aoiv 1" <!><• 
aaUaiitlciaanariflnal^jIfuaifiHntwpHsu; TkiBnm^ 
*} Ssdibeal. and :tl.rr Talit: Tin Tkrti PtriU of Man; 
nt ntu J>tnU a/ Woman; Ttil StifplltneM <Mt*da,T! 
As. he. ProftHU Wllaon In tha SttUi, with irhkJt 
Hbr !• Intimatelj identlfled m " The ahaptaaid,- aid : 
"Tba CiuBi'i Watt ie a farland of fair fbnal ^iwia, 
boaDdwithtbandotinalHatnnitbamoor. . . . Borne 
•f Um ballade an taj heaatifnl ; one or two ereu iplm. 
did; moat of tbem ipliltaL . . . 'KUmaDT' alone 
plana oar (ay, mr) Hb^ibgrd amonc the UndjingOnaL* 
Lord JefhvT fUt JnatlAad bj "Kiltmnj" In amrlng 
tha author (hat hawna "apoM In IhaUfbMtaecaptatton 

Bonnj Satatej (ud ap the |lan ; 

Nor the naj monk of the iala to aee, 
For Kilman; *aa pan *■ poi* ooold ha. 
It wH oDlj to )hu the Torlln ilDt, 
And pa' the onaa-flower zoond the ipriof ; 
Tha Karivt hrpp and tha blndbvrfe^ 
And tha nut that boni tee the haat tree; 
For Rilmanj waa pun aa puv ooold ha. 
Bnt lani zamj her mlniiy look o'er the wa', 
And lanf maj ibe aaek 1' the gnenwood ahav; 
I^nf tha laird of IhUMtrm blame. 



When the TtrTii man had prajed^ ai 



Th> teak o' tha got bang ifn the plain, 
Idke a little wee oload in tha world lla Una ; 
Whtn the Ingle lowad wl' ao eirji leme, 
lata, lata in the ji~">'" Kilmenr came hama t 

"KUmmf, Kllmmr, where ban ;sn baent 
Lang hae we eooght baith holt and dean ; 
Bj linn, by ford, and green-wood tree, 
Yet yoa an haleeome and Mi to lea. 
Whan gat jou tbal Jimp iV tha Uly ibaeni 
That bonny mood o' the birk lae greeni 
And thtae reaca, the Unal that erar wen leaaN 

Eiltoeny lociked up wltb a leiely giasa, 

Aa itm waa her look, asd aa aiill waa her aa^ 
Aa tha itlUneia that lay on the amaiant lea. 
Or the milt that aleepa on a waTelaaa aea. 
For EUmeny had been iha kann'd not wben^ 
And KUmanj bad aato what abe ooold not daolai 



vfbmai 



Hwtndn 



I haipof Ibaiky had ranf. 
And the ain Hi baaTea played nood her tongna, 
WbiDih* ipakaDftba loraij fbnni iha had aam. 



In yon green wood there la a walk. 
And In that walk than la a weni^ 
And la tiut wana tbtn la a maika^ 

And down in yon green wood he walk* hil 

Id that green wena Kilmany lay, 
Har boaom happed wi' Oowezvla gay; 
But tile air waa eoft and the aUenoe deap^ 



Bbe wiAe on a ooooh of the allk ei 
AJ (tiiped wl- tha baia of the lalnbi 
And loraly beinga rooad wen rllh, 
Who ail had baTalted moital lifk : 
And aye they emiled, and *gan to ip 
"What iidrit haa bimgbt thli mort 



mortal hval" 

" lADg have I ranged the world wlde^* 
. mad and nrimnd tin npUed ; 
Balth Bight and day I ban watibad tte lUr^ 



as 



KILBfENT. 



Yes, I luiT8 wstcfaed o'er ilk degree^ 

Whererer blooms ftmomtye ; 

And BioleM Tixigiii, tn» at itain 

In mind and body, fitnd I nane. 

Never, since the banquet of timfl^ 

Found I a yizig^in in her prime. 

Till lata thia bonny maiden I saw 

Aa spotlen as the morning snaw . 

Full twenty years she has lired aa tno 

As the apirita that iojeum in this oonntrye : 

I have brought her away frae the snarea of men. 

That aia or death ihe noTer may ken." 

Thqr olaaped her waist and her hands aae fkir, 
Th^ kies'd her cheek, and they kerned her hair; 
And round came many a blooming tme. 
Saying, ** Bonny Kilmeny, ye*re weloemie here I 
Women are freed of the littand soom : — 
O, blessed be the day Kilmeny waa hem ! 
Now ihaU th4 land of the spirits see, 
Now shall it ken what ft woman may be 1 
Hany lang year in ioiTOw and pain. 
Many lang year through the world weVe gane^ 
CommiMiooed to watoh fidr womankind, 
For it's they who norse the immortal mind. 
We haTe watobed their ateps aa the dawning ahone^ 
And deep in the green-wood walka alone; 
By lily bower, and silken bed. 
The Tiewlem tears hare o'er th«n shed; 
Have soothed their ardent minda to sleepy 
Or left the couch of lore to weep. 
Wehayeseen I we have seen I but the time maun come, 
And the angela will weep at the day of doom I 

**0, woQld the fUrert of mortal kind 
Aye keep these holy tmUia in mind. 
That Undzed spirita their mothma eee^ 
Who watoh their ways with anziooa ee^ 
And griere tur the guilt of humanist 
O, iweei to HeaTen the maldsa'a pnjtr. 
And tiM ii^ that heaTea a bosom sae fkir I 
And dear to HeaTen the wotds of truth. 
And the pniae of virtue frae beanos moathi 
And dear to the viewless ftnms of air 
The mind that kythea aa the body fidr I 

*'0, bonny Kilmeny I free frae atain. 
If ever you seek the worid again. 
That worid of sin, of sorrow, and taur, 
O tell of the joys that are waiting here; 
And tell of the signs you shall shortly see; 
Of the times that are now, and the times that 
be." 

They lifted Kilmeny, th^ led her away. 
And she walked in the lif^t of a sunless day : 
The aky waa a dome of dyatal bright. 
The fountain of vision, and fimntain of U|^t : 
The emennt lleldB were of danliog glow. 
And the flowers of everlaeting Mow. 
Then deep in the stream her body thqr laid. 
That her youth and beauty never might fiules 



And they smile 1 on heiven, when thej aaw her lie 

In the stream of life that wandered by. 

And she heard a song, she heard it aong. 

She kenn'd not where ; bat sae aweetly it rung. 

It foil on her ear like a dream of the mom }— 

^'Ol bleat be the day Kilmeny waa bom I 

Now shaU the land of the apirita aee. 

Now shall it ken what a woman may be ! 

The sun that shinea on the world aae bright* 

A borr o wed gleid frae the fountain of ligbt ; 

And the moon that sleeks the sky sae dun. 

Like a gouden bow, or a beamlesi sun. 

Shall wear away and be aeen nae mair. 

And the angela shall miai them travelltiig the aic 

But lang, lang after baith ni^t and day. 

When the sun and tiM world have fled away; 

When the sinner haa gaen to hia waeeoae dooa, 

Kilmeny shall smile in eternal hkxHn I** 

TImj bore her awaj, she wist not how. 
For she ftlt not aim nor reat below; 
But ao swift th«y wained her thfongh the Ughl| 
TTwaa like the motion of sound or dgfa* ; 
TImj seemed to aplit the galea of air. 
And yet nor gale nor breen waa there. 
Unnumbered grovea below them grew; 
TImj came, they pass'd, and backward flow, 
like flooda of UoMoma folding on, 
A moment seen, in a moment gone. 
O, never valea to mortal view 
Appeared like those o'er which they flew I 
That land to human apirita given. 
Hie lowe r most valea of the alaried heaven ; 
From thenee they can view the world below, 
And heaven'a blue gates with sappUna ^ovr, 
Ifore ^017 yet unmeet to know. 

Tbey bore her far to a mountain gmn. 
To eee what mortal never had aesn ; 
And they aeated her high on a purple awaid. 
And bade her heed what she eaw and heaid; 
And note the changea the qiirits wxooilit. 
For now she lived in the land of thought. 
She looked, and she aaw nor eon nor akie^ 
But a otystal dome of a thouaand disa; 
She looked, and she saw nae land ari^t, 
But an endlees whirl of gloiy and U|^t: 
And radiant beings went and came 
Far swifter than wind, or the linked flame. 
She hid her een frae the danling view ; 
She looked again, and the 



She aaw a ran on a rammer sky. 
And douds of amber aailing by ; 
A k>vely land beneath her lay. 

And that land had lakes and BMNUtaina gnjf 
And that land had valleyi ftnd hoary pike, 
And mailed aeaa and a thousand Uea. 
Its flelds wars apedkled, its foieeta green. 
And ita lakes were all of the danliflf I 
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LOm magio mirron, whan ■Inoibtrinf lay 

Tbe tan and tha aky, and the cloudlet sray; 

Whicb heared and trembled, and gently awong , 

On erecy shore they aeemed to be hung: 

Tot there they were leen on their downward plain 

A thonaand timea, and a thooaand again ; 

In winding lake, and pladd iirth, 

little peaoeftil hearens in the boaom of earth. 

Kilmeny aighed and aeemed to grlere, 
For abe found her heart to that land did diaTe ; 
She saw the com ware on the rale. 
She saw the deer mn down the dale ; 
She saw the plaid and the broad olaymora. 
And the brow* that the badge of freedom bore;— 
And she thought she had aeen the land before. 

She aaw a lady ait on a throne^ 
The fkireat that erer the ton ihone on: 
A lion licked her hand of milk. 
And ahe held him in a leiah of ailk ; 
And a leifb' maiden atood at her knai^ 
inth a ailrer wand and melting ee; 
Her aorereign ahield till lore stole in^ 
And poiaoned all the fonnt within. 

Then a groff untoward bedea-man eame^ 
And hnndit the lion on hia dame ; 
And the guardian maid wi' the danntleM ee^ 
She dropped a tear, and left her knee ; 
And ahe saw till the queen frae the lion fled. 
Till the bonnieat flower of the world lay dead ; 
A coflln was set on a distant plain. 
And ahe aaw the red blood fUl like rain : 
Than bonny Kilmeny's heart grew aair. 
And she turned away, and could look nae mair. 

Then the gruff' grim carle gimed amain. 
And they trampled him down, but he roae again ; 
And he baited the lion to deeda of weir, 
Till he lapped the blood to the kingdom dear ; 
And weening hia head was danger-preef, 
When crowned with the roae and dorer-leal^ 
He gowled at the carle^ and chaaed him away 
To feed wi' the deer on the mountain gray. 
He gowled at the carle, and he gecked at Hearan, 
But his mark was set, and his arlea giTen. 
Kilmeny a while her een withdraw ; 
She looked again, and the aoene waa new. 



She aaw below her fkir unfhrled 
One half of all the glowing world. 
Where oceana rolled, and riven ran. 
To bound the aima of sinftU man. 
She aaw a people, fleroe and fell. 
Bunt frae their bounda like flenda of heQ ; 
There liliee grew, and the eagle flew. 
And ahe herked on her rarening crew. 
Till the dtiea and towen were wrapt in a blaae^ 
And the thunder it roarsd o^er the landa and the 
T^ widows wailed, and the red blood ran. 
And ahe threatened an and to the raoa of man: 



She nerer lened, nor atood in awe. 
Till caoght by the lion'a deadly paw. 
OhI then the eagle swinked for lilis, 
And brainaelled up a mortal strife* 
But flew she north, or flew she south. 
She met wi' the gowl of the lion's moiith. 

With a mooted wing and waefti' maen, 
The eagle aought her eiiy again ; 
But lang may ahe oower in her bloody neat. 
And lang, lang aleek her wounded breast. 
Before ahe aey another flight. 
To play wi' the norland lion'a might. 

But to aing the sights Kilmeny saw. 
So far surpassing nature's law. 
The singer's roice wad sink away. 
And the string of his harp wad oeaae to play. 
But ahe aaw till the aonows of man were l^. 
And all waa lore and harmony ; — 
Till the atan of heaTen fell calmly away. 
Like the flakea of anaw on a winter day. 

Then Kilmeny begged again to aee 
The frienda she had left in her ain countrye. 
To tell of the place where she had been, 
And the gloriea that lay in the land unseen; 
To warn the liTing maidens fldr. 
The loTed of Haaren, the spiriti^ care, 
That all whoae minda unmeled zwnain 
Shall bloom in beauty when time ia gane. 

With diatant music, soft and deep. 
They lulled Kilmeny aound aaleep ; 
And when ahe awakened, she lay her lane. 
All happed with flowen in the green-wood wene 
When eeren lang yean had oome and fled ; 
When ^rief waa calm, and hope waa dead ; 
Wbe» scarce waa remembered Kilmeny'a name, 
Lata, late in a gloamin Kilmeny came haxne. 
And O, her beauty waa fkir to aee. 
But atill and steadfest was her ee I 
Such beauty bard may nerer declare. 
For there was no pride nor paasion there; 
And the soft desire of maiden's een 
In that mild hM could never be aeen. 
Her aeymar waa the lily flower, 
And her cheek the moaa-roae in the shower; 
And her Toice like the diatant melodye. 
That floaU along the twilight sea. 
But she loved to raike the lanely glen. 
And keep alkr fkae the haunts of men ; 
Her holy hymna unheard to aing, 
To sock the flowera and drink the spring. 
But whererer her peacaftil form appearpd, 
Tbe wild beaata of the hill were cheered ; 
The w<^ played blythdy round tiM field, 
Tbe lordly hyson lowed and knaded; 
Tbe dun deer wooed with manner blaad^ 
And e o w er ad aneath her lily hand. 
And when at eve the woodlanda rung, 
Whan bymna ef other worlds abe I 
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In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 

O, then the glen was all in motion I 

The wild beasts of the forest came. 

Broke from their booghts and faalds the tamo, 

And goved around, charmed and amazed ; 

Even the doll cattle crooned and gazed. 

And murmured and looked with anxious pain 

For something the mysterj to explain. 

The buzzard came with the throstle-cock ; 

The corby left her houf in the rock ; 

The blackbird alang wi' the eagle flew ; 

The hind came tripping o'er the dew ; 

The wolf and the kid their raike began, 

And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran ; 

The hawk and the herm attour them hung, 

And the merl and the mavis forhooyed their young; 

And all in a peaceful ring were hurled :— 

It was like an eve in a sinless world t 

When a month and a day had come and gane, 
Kilmeny sought the green-wood wene ; 
There laid her down on the leaves sae green, 
And Kilmeny on earth was never mair seen. 
But O, the words that fell from her month. 
Were words of wonder and words of truth I 
But all the land were in fear and dread. 
For they kendna whether she was living or dead. 
It wasna her hame, and she couldna remain ; 
8he left this world of sorrow and pain, 
^Uid ntaxned to the land of thought again. 



PRANK KENNEDY. 

rWilliam Hamilton Maxwell, bom in Ireland, 
17M; died 1850. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin ; accompanied the army in the Peninsula, and 
afterwards became rector of Ballagh in Connaught. 
His chief works are : &oru$ of WcUerloo—trom which 
we quote the following sketch— ITtM Sportt of the Wat; 
Captain Blake; The Dark Lttdjf of Doona; The Bivouac, 
or Stories of the Peninsular War; Life of the Duke of 
Wellinffton; Ramblinff Recollections of a Solditr of For- 
tune; Hector O'Halloran; Bryan (yiynn, Ac. A critic 
in the DtMin University Magazine says: "He it was 
who first suggested what may be called the military 
noveL His Stories of Waterloo opened that path which 
subsequently he treaded with such success, while a host 
of imitators have followed in his rear."] 

My father left the carabineers some years 
before the Irish rebellion of ninety-eight. Like 
creater warriors, the crop of laurels he collected 
in that celebrated corps was but a short one. 
It is true he had seen service: his sword, like 
Butler's knight's, of "passing worth," had 
been unsheathed in executing "warrants and 
exigents ; " and more than once he had stormed 
a private distillery, under the leading of a 
desperate ganger. 

He was, however, a stout slashing-looking 



fellow, and found favour in my mother's aighi 
She had reached the wrong aide of thirty; con- 
sequently she made but a short resistance, and 
bestowed her hand and fortune on the bold 
dragoon. My mother was an heiress, but the 
estate of Killnacoppal owed * ' a trifle of money : ** 
now a trifle in Connaught is sometimes a sweep- 
ing sum ; and you cannot safely calculate on 
rents in Connemara being paid exactly to the 
day. 

I never exhibited precocity of intellect ; but 
before I was sixteen I discovered that our es- 
tablishment occasionally suffered from a scar- 
city of specie. At these times my father was 
sure to be afflicted with cold or rheumatism, 
and never left the house; and I suppose, for 
fear of disturbing him, the hall door was but 
seldom opened, and then only to a particular 
friend; while an ill-favoured tradesman or 
suspicious-looking stranger received their com- 
mands in the briefest manner from an upper 
window. 

What was to be done with me had cruelly 
puzzled both my parents: and whether I ahould 
ornament the church, or benefit the revenue, 
was for a long time under consideration. The 
law, however, held out more promising pros- 
pects than either; and it was decided that I 
should be bound to an attorney. 

Duncan Davidson of Dorset Street, Dublin, 
was married to my father's sister. He was of 
Scotch descent, and like that " thinking peo- 
ple" from whom he sprung, he held "a hard 
grip of the main chance. " Duncan was wealthy 
and childless, and if he could be induced to 
bring me up at his feet, Qod knows what might 
be the consequence. My father accordingly 
made the application, and the graeioos Duncan 
consented to receive me for a time on fraal. 

What a bustle there was in Killnacoppal when 
my uncle's letter arrived! due preparatiou 
were made for my departure ; and as the term 
of my absence was computed at seven years, I 
had to take a formal and affectionate leave of 
my relatives to the fifteenth degree of consan- 
guinity. My aunt Macan, whose cat's leg I 
had unfortunately dislocated, and who had 
not spoken to me since Candlemas, was induced 
to relent on the occasion, and favoured me 
with her blessing and a one-pound note, al- 
though she had often declared she never oould 
banish the idea from her mind, bat that I 
should travel at the public expense, if my 
career were not finished in a more •nmmary 
manner. 

I arrived safely in Dublin — and awful wett 
my feelings when first ushered into the presence 
of my uncle Duncan. He was a abort fat man. 
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in a brown ooat and flaz-coloored scratch-wig, 
perched upon a high office stool Considering 
his dimensions^ I used to marrel much how he 
managed to get there. Holding ont his fore- 
finger, which I dntifally grasped, he told me to 
he steady and attentive, and that my aunt 
woold be happy to see me apstairs. On leaving 
the room, I heard him softly remark to the head 
clerk, that he did not mach like my appearance, 
for that I had "a wild eye in my head." 

I was daly put to the desk, and the course 
of trial was not flattering to me, or satisfactory 
to my intended master. It was allowed on all 
hands that my writing was abominable ; and 
my spelling, being untrammelled by rules, 
was found in many material points to differ 
from modem orthographers. Nor was I more 
successful in comparing deeds — my desk and 
stool were unluckily placed beside a window 
which looked into a narrow court, and a straw- 
bonnet maker occupied the opposite apartment. 
She was pretty, and I was naturally polite — 
and who with a rosy cheek before him would 
waste a look upon a tawny skin of parchment? 
I mentally consigned the deed to the deril, and 
let the copy loose upon the world "with all tte 
imperfections on its head." 

The first trial was nearly conclusive — for 
never before had such a lame and lamentable 
document issued from the office of the punc- 
tilious Duncan. I had there omitted setting 
forth "one hundred dove-cots," and, for ought 
I know, left out "one hundred castles," to 
keep them company. My uncle almost dropped 
from his perch at the discovery; and Counsellor 
Roundabout was heard to remark, that a man's 
life was not safe in the hands of such a delin- 
quent I was on the point of getting my 
wngi, and free permission to return to the 
place from whence I came; but my aunt — 
good easy woman, interfered — and Duncan 
consented to g^ve me a farther trial, and employ 
me to transport his bag to the courts and his 
briefs to the lawyer. 

Any drudgery for me but the desk. With 
auitable instructions the bag was confided to 
me, and for three days it came back safely. 
On the fourth evening I was returning; the bag 
was unusually full, and so had been my uncle's 
admonitions for its security. I had got half- 
vsy down Capel Street, when, whom should I 
**x on the other side of the way but Slasher 
Mac Tigue? The Slasher was five akin to my 
mother, and allowed to be the greatest buck 
at the last fair of Ballinasloe — and would he 
acknowledge me, loaded as I was like a Jew 
clothcAman? What was to be done? I slipped 
the aocorsed bag to a ragged boy — pronused 



him some halfpence for his trouble— prudently 
assured him that his cargo was invaluable — 
told him to wait for me at the comer, and next 
moment was across the street, with a fast hold 
of the Slasher's right hand. 

The Slasher — ^peace to his ashes! for he was 
shot tUme dead in the Phoenix Park — ^we never 
well understood the quarrel in Connemara, and 
it was said there that the poor man himself 
was not thoroughly informed on the subject — 
appeared determined to support his Justly- 
acquired reputation at the late fair of Ballin- 
asloe. Not an eye in Capel Street but was 
tumed on him as he swaggered past. His 
Jockey boots — I must begin below — were in 
the newest style; the top sprang from the 
ankle-bone, and was met midleg by short tights 
of tea-coloured leather; three smoothing-iron 
seals, and a chain that would manacle a deserter 
dangled from the fob ; his vest was of amber 
kerseymere, gracefully sprinkled with stars 
and shamrocks ; his coat sky-blue, with basket 
buttons, relieved Judiciously with a purple 
neckcloth, and doeskin gloves ; while a conical 
hat with a leaf full seven inches broad topped 
all. A feeble imitation of the latter article 
may still be seen by the curious, in a hatter^s 
window. No. 71 in the Strand, with a label 
affixed thereto, denominating it "Neck or 
Nothing," 

Lord, how proud I felt when the Slasher 
tucked me under his arm! We had already 
taken two turns — the admiration of a crowded 
thoroughfare, when I looked round for my 
bag-holder; but he was not visible. I left my 
kinsman hastily, ran up and down the street, 
looked round the comers, peered into all the 
public-houses; but neither bag nor boy was 
there. I recollected my uncle's name and 
address were written on it, and the urchin 
might have mistaken his instructions and 
cairied the bag home. Off I ran, tumbled an 
apple basket in Bolton Street, and spite of 
threats and curses, held on my desperate course^ 
until I found myself, breathless, in my uncle's 
presence. 

He stemly reproached me for being dila- 
tory. "What had detained me? Here had 
been Counsellor Leatherhead's servant waiting 
this half-hour for his papers; — bring in the 
bag." I gaped at liim, and stuttered that I 
supposed it had been already here; but it 
would certainly arrive shortly. Question and 
answer followed rapidly, and the fatal truth 
came out — the hag was hit! — for the cad, ad- 
vertised of the value of his charge, had retreated 
the moment I turned my back; and although, 
on investigation he mutt have felt much dit- 
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appointed at the result of his industry, yet, to 
do him justice, he lost no time in transferring 
the papers to the tobacconist and pocketing 
the produce of the same. 

For some moments Duncan's rage prevented 
him from speaking. At last he found utter- 
ance; — "Heaven and earth!" he exclaimed; 
"was there ever such a villain? He was 
ruined : — all the Kilgobbin title-deeds — Lady 
Splashboard's draft of separation — papers of 
satisfaction for sixteen mortgages of Sir Phelim 
0' Boy 1 !— What was to be done 1 " I muttered 
that I supposed I should be obliged to give Sir 
Phelim satisfaction myself. "0! curse your 
satisfaction," said my uncle; "these are your 
Connaught notions, you desperate do-no-good. 
What an infernal business to let any one from 
that barbarous country into ray house! Never 
had but two clients in my life on the other side of 
the Shannon. I divorced a wife for one; and he 
died insolvent the very day the decree was pro- 
nounced, and costs and money advanced went 
along with him to the devil. The other quar- 
relled with me for not taking a bad bill for my 
demand, and giving a large balance over my 
claim, in ready cash. I threatened law, and he 
threatened flagellation. I took courage and 
sent down a writ ; and the sheriff returned a 
non est inverUuSf although he was hunting 
with him for a fortnight. I ran him to exe- 
cution and got nulla bona on my return. As 
a last resource I sent a man specially from 
Dublin: they tossed him in a blanket, and 
forced him to eat the original; and he came 
back, half dead, with a civil intimation that 
if I ever crossed the bridge of Athlone, the 
defendant would drive as many slugs through 
my body as there were hoops on a wine-pipe!" 

I could not help smiling at the simile: the 
dient was a wag ; for my uncle in his personal 
proportions bore a striking resemblance to a 
quarter-cask. 

" But, run every soul of you," he continued, 
"and try to get some clue by which we may 
trace the papers." Away clerk and apprentice 
started; but their researches were unsuccessful; 
many a delicate cut of cheese was already 
encased in my I^ady Splashboard's separation 
bill ; and the Kilgobbin title-deeds had issued 
in subdivisions from the snuff shop, and were 
making a rapid circle of the metropolis. 

My aunt's influence was not sufficient to 
obtain my pardon, and mollify the attorney; 
and I was despatched, per mail, to that rrfvgium 
peccatorum, as Duncan styled Ck)nnemara. 

The gentle auditor may anticipate that on 
my return no fatted calf was killed; nor was 
there "joy in Aztlan," as the poet-laureate 



has it I re-entered Killnacoppal without beit 
of drum — and indeed mj doneanonr <m thit 
occasion was so modest, that I had been in ui- 
disturbed possession of the fnmi attic for two 
whole days, before my worthy pamta weit 
advertised that I had retired from the stndy of 
the law, with no futnre intention to "stick (o 
the woolsack." 

To communicate the abrupt termination of 
my forensic pursuits to my aunt Macan wu 
an affair of nice and delicate management 
When acquainted with the unliappj incident 
which had drawn down the wrath of mj nnde 
Duncan, she particularly inquired "if thers 
had been any money in the loet bag," and re- 
quested to see the last " Hue and Cry." 

God knows whether I should have been en- 
abled to weather the gale of family displeasure^ 
as my aunt had again resumed the mantle of 
prophecy, when, luckily for me, the r epi eie n - 
tation of the county of Gkdway became Tacant 
by the sudden decease of Sir Barnabas Bodkin; 
the honest gentleman being smothered in a 
hackney-coach returning con^fortaUe from a 
corporation dinner at Morrison's. 

On this distressing event being known, Mr. 
Denis Darcey of Carrig-a-howley Castle de^orvtl 
hvTMelf. He was strongly supported by Mr. 
Richard Martin, the other member; and his 
address, from the pen of the latter genUemaB, 
was circulated without delay. In it he set 
forth his family and pretensions: pledged him- 
self to support Catholic emancipation and the 
repeal of still fines ; — humanely recommended 
his opponent to provide himself with a eoifo 
previous to the opening of the poll ; — professed 
strong attachment to the House of Bmnswick, 
and the church by law established ; and pro- 
mised to use his utmost exertions to purify the 
penal code, by making accidents in duelling 
amount to justifiable homicide: and abdnctioa 
of heiresses and dogs, felony without benefit of 
clergj'. 

A person of Denis Darcey's constitutional 
principles was a man after my father's own 
heart : the Rillnacoppal interest was accordingly 
given him, and I was despatched at the hnd 
of sixscore freeholders, "good men and true/* 
untrammelled with tight shoes or tender con- 
sciences, to give our "most sweet Toiees," in 
the ancient town of Gkilway. 

But I was not intrusted with this important 
command without receiving full instncUons 
for my conduct on the occasion. Mj &ther, 
no doubt, would have led the Killnaooppal 
legion to the hustings in person, had it not 
happened that the sheriff was on the other side; 
and, therefore, his public appearance withia 
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the bftiliwick of that redoubted personage would 
haTe been a dangerous experiment. " Frank/' 
■aid my father, "don't overdo the thing: poll 
your men twice f and more cannot be expected; 
but mind the outwork, for it's there the tifwiUa 
will shine." 

I obeyed him to the letter; and without per- 
sonal vanity, I ascribe the happy return of my 
esteemed friend Denis Darcey to the unwearied 
exertions of the freeholders of KillnacoppaL 
What between pelting the military, smash- 
ing the booths, and scattering the tallies, 
we managed to keep up such confusion, that 
our adversaries could hardly bring forward 
a man. If dispersed by a charge of cavalry 
here, we were rallied in a few minutes in the 
next street, cracking heads and crashing win- 
dows: if routed by the riot act and a row of 
bayonets, before the sheriff was well round 
the comer we had a house pulled down to the 
tune of "Hurrah for Killnacoppal ! " At hist, 
all human means being found unavailable by 
our opponents to bring in a freeholder, the 
booths were closed, and Mr. Denis Daroey de- 
clared duly elected. 

After such feats, how could it be wondered 
at that I was 

" ooiirted And c ar aied. 
High plAoed in halls a welcome gneet; ** 

■eated within seven of the chairman at the 
election dinner, drank wine with the new 
member, toasted by the old one, I mean Dick 
Martin — and embraced by BIiUlcs, Brownes, 
and Bodkins in endless variety? — Nor did the 
reward of "high de%ert" end here; for in the 
next gazette I was appointed to a lieutenancy 
in the South Mayo militia. 

With very different feelings I now returned 
to my paternal mansion — /, who had left the 
little lawyer in Dorset Street in disgrace, and 
been happy to effect a sort of felonious re-entry 
of the premises at Killnacoppal — I now came 
home a conqueror; an hundred blackthorns 
imttled above my head; an hundred voices yelled 
"Kinnidy for ivir!" — a keg of poteen was 
broached before the door; a stack of turf was 
blazing in the village; and all was triumph 
and exultation. We had brought back, of 
coarse, the usual assortment of broken bones, 
left some half-score damaged skulls to be re- 
paired at the expense of the county, and carried 
back one gentleman totally defunct, who had 
been suffocated by tumbling dead drunk into 
a bog- hole. My fame had travelled before 
me, and my aunt Macan had taken to her bed 
ttot from vanity, but "vexation of spirit." 

My leave of absence expired, and I set out 
to Jdn my regiment My mother ooniolted 



the Army List, and discovered she had divers 
relatives in my corps; for there was scarcely a 
family from Loughrea to Belmullet with whom 
she was not in some way connected. Some of 
her relations in the South Mayo she mentioned 
as being rather remote; but there was Captain 
Rattigan: his &ther, Luke Rattigan of Rawna- 
creeva, married Peter Fogarty's third daughter; 
and Peter Fogarty and my aunt Macan were 
cousins-german. No doubt the gallant captain 
would know and acknowledge the relationship, 
and take that lively interest in my welfare 
which was natural; but, for fear of mistakes, 
she wrote a letter of introduction with me, 
having very fortunately danced fifteen years 
before with the said Mr. Rattigan, at a fair 
ball at Ballinasloe. 

For the second time I left my father's house. 
The head-quarters of the regiment were in 
Naas, and there I arrived in safety; was recog- 
nized by Captain Rattigan; presented by him 
in due form to the colonel; introduced to the 
corps; paid plate and band-fund fees; dined at 
the mess; got drunk there as became a soldier 
of promise, and was carried home to my inn by 
a file of the guard, after having overheard the 
fat miy'or remark to my kinsman — "Rat, that 
boy of yours will be a credit to the regiment; 
for as I'm a true Catholic, he has taken off 
three bottles of Page's port, and no doubt he'll 
improve." 

A year passed over — I conducted myself 
creditably in all regimental matters, touching 
dri}l duty and drinking, when an order suddenly 
came for a detachment to march to Bally- 
bunnion; in the neighbourhood of which town 
the pleasant part of the population were amusing 
themselves nightly in carding middlemen, and 
feathering tithe proctors. Captain Rattigan's 
company (in which I was an unworthy lieuten- 
ant) was selected for this important service. 

The morning I left Naas for Ballybunnion 
will be a memorable day in the calendar of 
my life. My cousin Rattigan frequently 
boasted, after dinner, that "he was under fifty, 
and above five feet three;" but there were per- 
sons in the corps who alleged that he was above 
the former and under the latter: — but let that 
pass — he is now, honest man, quietly resting 
in Craughane churchyard, with half a ton 
weight of Connemara marble over him, on 
which his virtues and his years are recorded. 

Now, without stopping to ascertain minutely 
the age and height of the departed, I shall de- 
scribe him as a thick square-shouldered under- 
sized man, having a short neck, and snub-noee 
— ^the latter organ fully attesting that Page's 
port was a loand and well-bodied liquor. The 
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captain, oq his pied pony, rode gallantly on 
at the head of ' his charge : ** I modestly followed 
on foot — and late in the evening we marched 
in full array down the main street of Ballyban- 
nion, our fife and drum playing to the best of 
their ability the captain's fsToarite qoick step, 
**rm over young to marry yet.** 

My kinsman and I were peaceably settled 
over oar wine, when the waiter announced 
that a gentleman had called upon us. He 
was shown up in proper form; and having 
managed by depressing his person, which was 
fully six feet four inches, to enter the apartment 
he announced himself as Mr. Christopher Clinch; 
and in a handsome speech, declared himself 
to be an ambassador from .the stewards of the 
Ballybunnion coterie; which coterie being to 
be holden that evening, he was deputed to solicit 
the honour of our company on this occasion. 
Captain Rattigan returned our acknowledg- 
ments duly; and he and the ambassador having 
discussed a cooper of port within a marvellous 
short period, separated with many squeezes of 
the hand, and ardent hopes of a future ac- 
quaintance. 

There was a subject my kinsman invariably 
dwelt upon whenever he had transgressed the 
third bottle — it was a bitter lamentation over 
the numerous opportunities he had suffered to 
escape of making himself comfortable for life, 
by matrimony. As we dressed together, for 
we were cantoned in a double-bedded room, 
Rat was unusually eloquent on theg^rand mistake 
of his earlier days, and declared his determina- 
tion of even yet endeavouring to amend his 
youthful error, and retrieve lost time. 

The commander' s advice was not lost upon 
me. I took unusual pains in arraying myself 
for conquest, and in good time found myself in 
the ball-room, with thirty couples on the floor 
all dancing ''for the bare life," that admired 
tune of "^/u€ bonnets over the border.** 

The attention evinced in his visit to the inn 
by Mr. Christopher Clinch was not confined to 
a formal invitation; for he assured us on our 
arrival, that two ladies had been expressly kept 
disengaged for us. Captain Rattigan declined 
dancing, alleging that exercise flurried him, 
and he could not abide a red face, it looked so 
very like dissipation. I, whose countenance 
was fortunately not so inflammable as my 
kinsman's, was marshalled by Mr. Clinch to 
the head of the room. "He was going," he 
said, "to introduce me to Miss Jemima O'Brien 
— lady of first connections — large fortune when 
some persons at present in possession dropped 
off" — fine woman — much followed — sprightly 
—off-handed — fond of military men. Miss 



O'Brien, Captain Kennedy." I bowed— she 
ducked — seized my offered hand, and in a few 
minutes we were going down the middle like 
two-year-olds for "the Kirwans." Nor had 
Captain Rattigan been neglected by the master 
i of the ceremiHiies: he was snugly seated in a 
• quiet comer at cribbage, a game the commander 
' delighted in, with an elderly gentlewoman, 
\ whom my partner informed me was her aunt 
Miss O'Brien was what Rattigan called a 
\ spanker. She was dressed in a blue silk lute- 
string gown, with a plume of ostrich feathers, 
flesh-coloured stockings, and red satin shoes. 
She had the usual assortment of beads and 
curls, with an ivory fan, and a well-scented 
handkerchief. 

She was evidently a fine-tempered girl ; for, 
observing my eye rest on an immense stain 
upon her blue lutestring, she remarked with a 
smile, "that her aunt's footman had spilled 
some coffee on her dress, and to save him from 
a scolding, she had assured the dear old lady 
that the injury was trifling, and that it would 
be quite unnecessary to detain her while she 
should change her gown : it was qnite clear she 
never could wear it again ; but her maid and the 
milliner would be the gainers. Amiablecreature! 
— the accident did not annoy her for a second. 
The first dance bad concluded, when the 
long gentleman whispered softly over my 
shoulder, how I liked "the heiress?" The 
heiress! — I felt a faint hope rising in my 
breast which made my cheek colonr like a 
peony. Rattigan's remorse for neglected op- 
portunities rushed to my mind. Had my lacky 
hour come? And had I actually an heiress by 
the hand for nine-and-twenty couples? We 
were again at the head of the room, and away 
we went — she cutting and I capering, until we 
danced to the very bottom, " 77te wmd that 
shakes the barley!** 

I had placed Miss O'Brien with g^reat fonn- 
ality on a bench, when Rattigan took me aside: 
— " Frank, you're a fortunate fellow, or it's 
your own fault — found out all from the old one 
— lovely creature — great catch — who knows? 
— strike while the iron is hot," &c. Ac Ac 

Fortune indeed appeared to smile upon me. By 
some propitious accident all the men had been 
provided with partners, and I had the heiress 
to myself. " She was, she confessed, romantic 
— she had quite a literary turn; spoke of Lady 
Morgan's Wild Irish Oirl; she loved it— doted 
upon it ; — and why should she not? for Lieute- 
nant-colonel Cassidy had repeatedly sworn that 
Olorvina was written for herself:** — and she 
raised her fan 

" The oonKiou bloah to hkl*.** 
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Walter Soott snooeedad — I had read in the 
Oalway AdvertUer a quotation from that poet, 
which the newspaper had put in the mouth of 
a trarelling priest, and alleged to have been 
spoken by him in a charity sermon, which I 
now fortunately recollected and repeated. Miss 
O'Brien responded directly with that inflam- 
matory passage, — 

" In peace love tonee the ehepherd'e reed." 

*' And could she love?" — I whispered with a 
look of tender inquietude. "She could; she 
had a heart, she feared, too warm for her hap- 
piness: she was a creature of imagination — 
all soul — all sympathy. She could wander 
with the man of her heart from 

*' Sgypf • fine to ZembU'e ftoit** 

There was no standing this. I mustered all 
my resolution — poured out an unintelligible 
rfaj^wody — eternal love— life g^tefuUy devoted 
^-permission to fall at her feet — hand — heart 
— ^fortune! 

She sighed deeply — kept her fan to her face 
for some moments — and, in a voice of peculiar 
softness, murmured something about "short 
acquaintance," with a gentle supplication to 
be allowed time for ten minutes to consult her 
heart. Bat again rushed to my mind; pro- 
crastination had ruined him ; I was obdurate 
— pressed — craved — ranted — till she sighed, in 
ft timid whisper, that she was mine for ever! 

Heavens! — ^was I awake?— did my ears de- 
eeive me? The room turned topsy-turvy — 
the candles danced a reel — my brain grew giddy 
— U w€u irue — absolutely true; Jemima 0*Brien 
had consented to become Mrs, Kennedy/ 

Up came Captain Battigan, as my partner 
left me for an instant to speak to her aunt 
Bat was thunderstruck— cursed his fate, and 
complimented mine. "But, zounds! Frank, 
joo must stick to her. Would she run away 

with you? These d lawyers will be tying 

ip the property, lo that you cannot touch a 
guinea but the half-year's rent — may be inquir- 
ing about settlements, and ripping up the 
earsed mortgages of Killnacoppal. At her, 
man — they are all on the move. I'll manage 
the old one: — mighty lucky, by-the-by, at crib- 
bage. Try and get the heiress to be oflT— to- 
morrow, if possible-— early hour. Oh! murder 
— how I lost my time!" 

All was done as the commander directed. 
Bat kept the aunt in play while I pressed 
the heiress hard — and so desperately did I 
portray my misery, that, to save my life, she 
liumanely consented to elope with me at twelve 
«'elock next day. 

RattigftD was enraptured. What a chance 



for a poor lieutenant — as he shrewdly observed, 
from the very unpretending appearance of Mrs. 
Gogan's mansion, that "my aunt's" purse must 
be a long one. We settled ourselves joyfully 
at the inn fire— ordered two bottles of mulled 
port — arranged all for the elopement— clubbed 
purses — sum total not burdensome — and went 
to bed drunk and happy. 

Next morning — the morning of that day 
which was to bless me with fortune and a wife, 
Captain Battigan and I were sitting at an early 
breakfast, when, who should unexpectedly ar- 
rive but Comet Bircham, who was in command 
of a small party of dragoons in Ballybunnion, 
and an old acquaintance of my kinsman. 
" How luckyt " whispered Bat ; " he has been 
quartered here for three months, and we shall 
hear the particulars of the O'Briens from 
him." 

YThile he spoke the trooper entered. "Ah! 
Batty, old boy, how wags the world? — Just 
heard you had been sent here to exterminate 
carders — cursed scoundrels! — obliged me to 
leave a delightful party at Lord Tara's ; but. 
Bat, we'll make them smoke for it." 

" Mr. Bircham, my cousin Kennedy. Come, 
comet, off with the scimitar and attack the 
Congo. Any news stirring?" 

"Nothing but a flying report that you 
had determined on sobriety and forsworn a 
drop beyond the third bottle; — but that 
shake in your claw gives a lie direct to the 
tale. And you were dancing. Bat, last night 
How did the carnival or coterie go off? Any 
wigs lost or gofrns tattered ? Any catastrophe ? " 

"Why, no — pleasant thing enough — some 
fine women there." 

"Were there, faith? Why, Bat, you're a 
discoverer ; for such a crew as figured at the 
last one, mortal eye never looked upon." 

" I only particularly noticed one — by Jove, 
a fine woman! — a Miss O'Brien." 

" Miss Jemmy O'Brien, as the men call her. 
Whj, Bat, what iniquity of yours has delivered 
you into the hands of the most detestable harpy 
that ever infested country quarters?" 

"DetesUble harpy!"— Bat and I looked 
cursedly foolish. " Bircham — hem! — are you 
sure you know the lady?" 

" Know the lady! to be sure I do. Why, 
she did me out of an ivory fiui one unlucky 
wet day that the devil tempted me to enter 
Mrs. Cogan's den. Phoo! Til give you what 
the beadle calls 'marks and tokens.' Let me 
see. — Tes — I have it — blue dress, cursedly 
splashed with beer — she says coffee; soiled 
feathers, and tricked out like a travelling ao- 
tiesa." 
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I groaned aadibly — it was Jemima to a T : 
— Captain Rattigan looked queer. 

" My dear Bircham — hem ! — you know among 
military men — hem! — honourable confidence 
may be reposed — hem! My young friend here 
danced with her — represented as an heiress to 
him " 

** By a cursed hag who cheats at cribbage, 
and carries off negus by the quart" 

"True bill, by !" ejaculated the Cap- 
tain. ** Complained eternally of thirst and 
the heat of the room, and did me regularly out 
of thirty shillings." 

" Ha! ha! ha!— Rat, Rat, and wert thoa so 
soft, my old one?" 

"But, Birchy," said the Captain, "the 
devil of it is, my young friend — little too much 
wine — ^thought himself in honourable hands, 
and promised her " 

"A new silk gown — ah, my young friend, 
little didst thou know the Jezebel. But it 
was a promise obtained under false pretences 
— she told you a cock-and-bull story about 
Lady Morgan — sported Scott — dealt out Tom 
Moore by the yard — all false pretences. See 
her damned before I would buy her a yard of 
riband. What a pirate the woman is ! " 

Rat jumped off his chair, drew his breath in, 
and gulped out — "A gown! Zounds, man, he 
promised to marry her!" 

Up jumped Bircham. — "To marry her! 
Are you mad, or are you hoaxing?" 

"Serious, by St. Patrick," said Rat. 

"Why then it's no longer a joke. Ton are 
in a nice scrape. I beg to tell yon that Jemmy 
O'Brien is as notorious as Captain Rock. She 
has laid several fools under contribution, and 
has just returned from Dublin, after taking an 
action against a little drunken one-eyed Welsh 
m^jor, whom her aunt got, when intoxicated, 
to sign some paper or promise of marriage. 
The major, like a true gentleman, retrieved his 
error by sunpcnding himself in his lodgings the 
day before the trial ; and it is likely that Jem 
and heraunt will be in jail for the law expenses." 

Rat and I were overwhelmed, and looked 
for some minutes in silence at each other. At 
last I told Bircham the whole affair The 
dragoon was convulsed with laughter — "So," 
said he, "at twelve o'clock the gentle Jemmy 
id to be spirited away. But come, there's no 
time to lose — sit down. Rat, get a pen in thy 
fist, and I'll dictate and thou inscribe." 

"Madam, — Having unfortunately, at the re- 
quest of his afflicted family, undertaken the 
case of Lieutenant Kennedy of the South Mayo 
regiment, I beg to apprise you that the unhappy 
gentleman is subject to occasional fits of in- 



sanity. Fearing from his mental malady, that 
he may have misconducted himself to your ami- 
able niece last night at the eoierie, I bpg on the 
part of my poor friend (who is tolerably col- 
lected this morning), to say that he ia heartily 
Sony for what has oocorred, and reqneaU the 
lady will consider anything he might hare aaid 
only as the wanderings of a confirmed lunatic! 
— " I am. Madam, &c., your obedient Servant, 
TsBENos Rattiqan, Capt. S— M — Militia. 
"ToMn. Cogan.fta'* 

How very flattering this apology was to me 
I submit to the indulgent auditor. I wai in- 
dubitably proven to have been an am over- 
night, and I must pass as a lonatic in the 
morning. We had Wely time to qieeiilate on 
the success of Bircham's curious epiatle, when 
my aunt Cogan's answer arrived with dnt 
promptitude. The comet separated ike wet 
wafer with a "Faugh!" and holding the billet 
at arm's-length, as if it exhibited a plague- 
spot, he favoured us with the oontenta, whl^ 
were literally as follows: — 
"Captin Ratioin, 

"Sib, — I have red your paltrey appc^ogej 
for your nephew's breech of promis. I beg to 
tell you, that a lady of the family of Clindi 
will not submit to be ensolted with impnn- 
nitey. My neece is packed and reddy; and if 
your friend does not apear aoording to apoint- 
ment, he will shortly here as wUl not plaia 
him, from yours to command, 

"Honor Cooan, otherwise Clotob. 

" Hawthorn Ootage, Friday morniaf .'* 

Twelve o'clock passed — and we waited tbt 
result of Mrs. Cogan's threats, when the waiter 
showed up a visitor, and Mr. Ghriatq>lier 
Clinch, the prime cause of all oar mislbiianei^ 
presented himself. He pershited in atanding, 
or more properly stooping — for the ceiling was 
not quite six feet from the floor— cooi^ied — 
hoped his interference might acyoit the mis- 
take, as he presumed it must be on the pari 
of Lieutenant Kennedy, and begged to infonn 
him that Miss Jemima O'Brien was ready to 
accompany the said Mr. Kennedy, as laat ni|^i 
arranged. Captain Rattigan took the liberty 
to remark, that he, the captain, had been f«fy 
explicit with Mrs. Cogan, and reqneetod to 
refer to his letter, in which Mr. Kennedy's 
sentiments were fully conveyed, and, wi his 
part, to decline the very flittering pvoponl of 
Miss Jemima O'Brien. Mr. Clinch ilatad thai 
an immediate change of sentiment on the pari 
of Mr. Kennedy was imperative, or tliai Mr. 
K. would be expected to favoor him, Mr. C, 
with an interview in the Prieii'a Meadow; 
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Captain Rattigtn acknowledged the request of 
Mr. Clinch to be a very reasonable alternative, 
and covenanted that Mr. Kennedy should 
appear at the time and place mentioned; and 
Mr. Clinch was then very ceremoniously con- 
daeted down stairs by the polite commander. 

Through motives of delicacy, I had at the 
commencement of the interview retired to the 
next apartment; and as the rooms were only 
separated by a boarded partition, I overheard 
through a convenient chink with desperate 
alarm, Ci4>tain Rattigan giving every facility 
to my being shot at in half-an-hour in the 
Priest's Meadow. No wonder then Rat found 
me pale as a spectre, when bursting into the 
room he seized me by the hand, and told me 
he had brought this unlucky business to a 
lii^py termination. He, the captain, dreaded 
thai Jemima would have been looking for legal 
radresB ; but, thank God, it would only end in 
adneL 

I hinted at the chance of my being shot. 
*'8hot!" exclaimed my comforter, "why, 
iHiai the deuce does that signify? If indeed 
jroa had been under the necessity of hanging 
^oorself, like the one^yed miyor, it would 
liare been a hardship. No funeral honours — 
no decent wake — but smuggled into the earth 
like a half-bale of contraband tobacco; — but, 
fn your case, certain of respectable treatment 
— r ev en ed arms — dead march — and Christian 
Imrial : — ^vow to Qod, quite a comfort to be shot 
mnder such flattering circumstances! Frank, 
3011 hare all the luck of the Rattigans about 
^^a!" — and, opening the door, he hallooed — 
*' Mjke — Mykle Boyle, bring down the pace- 
to the parlour." 
In a few seconds I heard the c^>tain and his 
Imaily at work, and by a number of vil- 
lanofw dicks, which Jarred through my system 
^ike eleetrieity, I found these worthies were 
^urmnging the oommander's pace-maien for 
Saij me in the Priest's Meadow. 

At ikte appointed hour I reached the ground, 

'^rhieh was but a short distance from the inn. 

Rattigan and Bircham accompanied me, and 

Mjka Boyle followed with the tooia. Mr. 

Ohristopher Clinch and his friends were wait- 

td^ for OS; and a cadaverous-looking being 

'Waa peeping throng the hedge, whom I after- 

warda diiioovered to be the village apothecary, 

%llared thither by the hope of an accident, as 

birds of prey are said to be ooUected by a 

ckaace of carrion. 

Tlie eostomary bows were formally inter- 
ekanged between the respective belligerents — 
the ground correctly measured — ^pistols squib- 
bid, loaded, and delivered to the principala. 



I felt very queer x>n finding myself apposite 
a truculent fellow of enormous height, with a 
pair of projecting whiskers upon which a man 
might hang his hat, and a pistol two feet long 
clutched in his bony grasp. Rattigan, as he 
a<yu8ted my weapon, whispered — "Frank, 
jewel, remember the hip-bone; or, as the fel- 
low's a of a length, you may level a trifle 

higher;" and, stepping aside, his coadjutor 
pronounced in an audible voice — One! — two!! 
—three!/! 

Off went the pistols. I felt Mr. Clinch's 
bullet whistle pak my ear, and saw Captain 
Rattigan next moment run up to my anta- 
gonist, and inquire "if he was much hurt." 
Heaven's! — how delightful! I had brought 
the engagement to a glorious issue by neatly 
removing Mr. Clinch's trigger -finger, and 
thereby spoiling his shooting for life. 

With a few parting bows we retired from the 
Priest's Meadow, leaving Christopher Clinch 
a job for the vampire apothecary, and a fit 
subject for the assiduities of Mrs. Cogan and 
the gentle Jemima. 

If Captain Rattigan had registered a rash 
vow against port wine, it is to be lamented; 
for never were three gentlemen of the sword 
more completely done up at an early hour of 
the evening tlum we. 

Next day we were informed that Clinch was 
tolerably well, and that their attorney had 
been closeted with the ladies of Hawthorn 
Cottage. We held a council of war, and while 
debating on the expediency of my retiring on 
leave to Connemara, where I might set Jemmy 
and her lawyer at defiance, the post brought 
US intelligence that "a turn-out for the line 
was wanted;" and if I could muster the neces- 
sary numb^, I should be exchanged into a 
regular regiment Off Rat and I started for 
Naas, and with little difficulty sncoeeded in 
making up the quota; and the first intimation 
the prototype of Olorvina received of our move- 
ments was being seduced to the window by the 
drums, as I marched past Hawthorn Cottage, 
with as choice a sample of "food for gun- 
powder " as ever left Ballybunnion. I saluted 
the once-intended Mrs. Kennedy with great 
respect ; the fifers struck up " Fare ycu weli, 
KUleavey;" and Captain Rattigan, who ac- 
companied me the first day's march, Maculated, 
as he looked askance at this second Ariadne, 
" May the devil smother you, Jemima O'Brien !" 

And now, my dear friends, having brought 
my autobiography to that interesting period 
when I left the militia for the line, I shall 
pause in the narrative to direct your attention 
to the moral of the tale. It ia quite evident 
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that a young attorney shonld never compare 
deeds within duelling distance of an accom- 
plished bonnet -maker, nor an elderly one 
divorce a sickly gentleman's wife without 
securing his costs before he announces his 
instructions to proceed. No bilious bailiff 
should cross the Shannon, for it is not every 
stomach which will digest a stripe of parch- 
ment ; and exercise, a good thing enough in its 
own way, may, if taken on a tense blanket, be 
very inconvenient to persons of sedentary habits. 
I have a mighty affection for the army, 
and, therefore, I supplicate young soldiers 
never to propose for a lady in a public ball- 
room the first night they arrive in country 
quarters, and to shun, as they would the chorta 
vUi, that seductive tune, called " TJie wind 
that shakes the barley/** — and, finally, to g^ve 
no credence whatever to any apology offered 
for a soiled silk unless they have perpetrated 
the offence in person, or have seen it com- 
mitted in their own actual presence. 



PAIR HELEN. 

PART FIB8T.* 

O ! sweetest sweet, and fairest fair, 
Of birth and worth beyond compare, 
Thou art the causer of my care, 
Since first I loved thee. 

Yet God hath given to me a mind. 
The which to thee shall prove as kind 
As any one that thou shalt find, 
Of high or low degree. 

> Lord MacatUay regarded thia at the fineat piece of 
ballad poetry extant. The legend npon which it ii 
ftranded is briefly thia :~Helen Irring, daughter of the 
Laird of Kiroonnell in DumMenhire, celebrated for her 
beauty, was beloved by two gentlemen. The fkvoiued 
lover was Adam Fleming of Kirkpatrick ; the other ii 
•uppoeed to have been a Bell of Blacket Hooae. The 
latter'* snit was favoured by the firienda of the lady ; 
consequently, the lovers were obliged to meet in leoret, 
and by night in the Kiroonnell churchyard, a pictoreaqae 
spot almost surrounded by the river Kirtle. Daring 
one of these meetings the despised auitor niddenly 
appeared on the opposite bank of the stream and fired 
a carabine at his rival. But Helen, throwing heraelf 
before her lover, received the bullet intended for him. 
Knd died in his arms. Fleming fought the murderer and 
cut him to pieces. Other accounts state that Fleming 
pursued his foe to Spain, and slew him in the streeta of 
Madrid. The first part of the ballad— suspected to be 
modem— consists of an addreas to the lady, either by 
Fleming or his rival ; the second part— by flu- the more 
beautiful— forms the lament of Fleming over Helen's 
grave. Several paraphraaea of this ballad have been 
published : amongst them one by John Mayne, author 
ai TKe SiUtr Gun^ ^. 



The shallowest water makes maist dia, 
The deadest pool, the deepest linn ; 
The richest man least tnith within. 
Though he preferred be. 

Yet, nevertheless, I am content. 
And never a whit my love repent, 
But think the time was a' weel ■pent. 
Though I disdained be. 

O ! Helen sweet, and maist complete, 
My captive spirit's at thy feet ! 
Thinks thou still fit thus for to treat 
Thy captive cruelly? 

O ! Helen brave ! but this I crave. 
Of thy poor slave some pity have. 
And do him save thafs near his grave, 
And dies for love of thee. 



FABT BSOOinX 

« 

I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconnell Leel 

Curst be the heart that thought the tbougk' 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt^ 
And died to succour me ! 

think na ye my heart was sair. 
When my love dropt down and spak nas 
There did she swoon wi' meikle care, 

On fair Kiroonnell Lee. 

As I went down the water side. 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee; 

1 lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 
I hacked him in pieces sma'. 

For her sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare! 
m make a garland of thy hair. 
Shall bind my heart for evermair. 
Until the day I die. 

O that I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise. 
Says, ** Haste and come to me!"— 

O Helen fair ! O Helen chaste ! 
If I were with thee, I were blest. 
Where thou lies low, and takes thj reil^ 
On fair Kiroonnell Lee. 
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I wiib my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een. 
And I in Helen's arms lying. 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 

I wiih I were where Helen lies I 
Night and day on me she cries; 
And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sak* that died for me. 

(HdBaUad. 



ANNE PAGE AND SLENDER. 

The comedy of The Merry Wwe» of Windtor^ 
Ithough rarely now performed on the stage, 
ras regarded by Warton as "the most complete 
pecimen of Shakspeare*s comic powers;" and 
ohnson said : " This comedy is remarkable for 
ie variety and number of the personages, who 
ihibit more characters appropriated and dis- 
riminated than perhaps can be found in any 
fcher play." The ludicrous misfortunes of Fal- 
ia£E, into which he is betrayed by the " meny 
ives," Mistress Page and Mistress Ford, form 
le principal action of the comedy; of the under- 
lot, " Sweet Anne Page,** a bright, merry-eyed 
isa, is the centre. Her mother has decided that 
M shall marry the wealthy French Doctor 
iaios, who is in favour at court; her father has 
added that she shall marry Slender, the cousin 
f Jostiee Shallow ; whilst Anne herself has de- 
ided that she shall marry Fenton, a gallant 
ivalier, who finds favour with neither father 
or mother. Slender "hath but a little wee 
hoe; but he is as tall a man of his hands as any 
1 between this and his head." He is urged to 
36 match by pompous Justice Shallow, but be 
I most awkward in his wooing. He means to 
30W his affection by his indifference to dinner, 
nd remains outside Page's house when all his 
iends are seated at table. Anne is sent to de- 
re him to join the party: — 

Anne. WiU't please your worship to come 
I, sir? 

Slen. No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily; 
am very well. 

Anme. The dinner attends you, sir. 
Slen. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, for- 
K>th. Go, sirrah, for all you are my man, go wait 
pon my cousin Shallow. [Exit ShnpU,] A 
istice of peace sometimes may be beholding to 
is friend for a man. I keep but three men and 
boy yet, till my mother be dead: but what 
longh ? yet I live like a poor gentleman bom. 
Anme, I may not go in without yoor wor- 
lip: they will not sit till you come. 
SUn, V faith, I'll eat nothing: I thank 
ou ai* mach as though I did. 



Anne, I pray you, air, walk in. 

Sim, I had rather walk here, I thank you. 
I bruised my shin th' other day with playing 
at sword and dagger with a master of fence; 
three, veneys for a dish of stewed prunes; and, 
by my troth, I cannot abide the smell of hot 
meat since. Why do your dogs bark so ? be 
there bears i* the town? 

Anne, I think there are, sir: I heard them 
talked of. 

SUn, I love the sport well; but I shall as 
soon quarrel at it as any man in England. You 
are afraid if you see the bear loose, are you not? 

Anne, Ay, indeed, sir. 

Slen, That's meat and drink to me, now. 
I have seen Sackerson loose twenty times, and 
have taken him by the chain; but, I warrant 
you, the women have so cried and shrieked at it, 
that it passed : but women, indeed, cannot abide 
'em; they are very ill-favoured rough things. 

Re-enter Paoc 

Page, Come, gentle Master Slender, come; 
we stay for you. 

Slen. I'll eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 

Page, By cock and pie, you shall not 
choose, sir! come, come. 

Slen. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page, Come on, sir. 

Slen, MistreM Anne, yourself shall go first. 

Anne, Not I, sir; pray you, keep on. 

Slen, Truly, I will not go first; truly, lal 
I will not do yon that wrong. 

Anne, I pray you, sir. 

Slen, ru rather be unmannerly than 
troublesome. Ton do yourself wrong, indeed, 
la! [BxewU, 

The contrast between Fenton's wooing and 
Slander's floundering attempts is comically re- 
vealed in the following scene. Fenton and Ann* 
are together : — 

Fent. I see I cannot get thy father's love; 
Therefore no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 

Anne. Alas, how then? 

Fent. Why, thou must be thyself. 

He doth object I am too great of birth; 
And that, my state being gall'd with my expense, 
I seek to heal it only by his wealth: 
Besides these, other bars he lays before me. 
My riots past, my wild societies; 
And tells me 'tis a thing impossible 
I should love thee but as a property. 

Anne. May be he tells you true. 

Fent. No, Heaven so speed me in my time 
to come! 
Albeit I will confess thy father's wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo'd thee, Anne: 
Tet, wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
ThaA atampa in gold or snma in lealed baga; 
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And 'tis the very riches of thyself 

That now I aim at. 

Anne. Qentle Master Fenton, 

Yet seek my father's love; still seek it, sir: 

If opportunity and hamblest suit 

Cannot attain it, why, then — hark yon hither! 

ITkejf convene apart. 

BnUr Shaixow, Slxkdcb, and Mibtresb Quickly. 

Shal. Break their talk, Mistress Quickly; 
my kinsman shall speak for himself. 

Slen. I'll make a shaft or a bolt on't: *slid, 
'tis but yenturing. 

ShaL Be not dismayed. 

Slen. No, she shall not dismay me: I care 
not for that, but that I am afeard. 

Quick. Hark ye; Master Slender would 
speak a word with you. 

Anne. I come to him. [Andel This is my 
father's choice. 
O, what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year. 

Quick. And how does good Master Fenton? 
Pray you, a word with you. 

ShaL She's coming: to her, coc boy, 
thou hadst a father! 

Slen. I had a father, Mistress Anne; my 
uncle can tell you good jests of him. Pray you, 
uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest, how my 
father stole two geese out of a pen, good uncle. 

SkaL Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 

Slen. Ay, that I do ; as well as I love any 
woman in Gloucestershire. 

Shal. He will maintain yon like a gentle- 
woman. 

Slen. kjf that I will, come cut and long- 
tail, under the degree of a squire. 

Shal. He will make you a hundred and 
fifty pounds jointure. 

Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him woo 
for himself. 

Shal. Marry, I thank you for it; I thank 
you for that good comfort. She calls yoo, coz: 
I'll leave you. 

A nne. Now, Master Slender — 

Slen. Now, good Mistress Anne— 

Anne. What is your will? 

Slen. My will ! 'od's heartlings, that's a 
pretty jest indeed! I ne'er made my will yet, 
I thank Heaven ; I am not such a sickly crea- 
ture, I give Heaven praise. 

Anne. I mean, Master Slender, what would 
you with me? 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would 
little or nothing with you. Your father and 
my uncle hath made motions: if it be my luck, 
so; if not, happy man be his dole! They can 
tell you how things go better than I can : you 
may ask your father; here he comes. 



SnUr Fags and Mutbbs Paos. 

Page, Now, Master Slender: love him, 

daughter Anne. 

Why, how now ! what does Master Fenton here? 

Yon wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my 

house: 

I told you, sir, my daughter is disposed o£ 

FenL Nay, Master Page, be not impatient 

Mr$, Page. Good Master Fenton, oome not 

to my child. 

Page. She is no match for yon. 

Pent. Sir, will you hear me? 

Page. No, good Master Fenton. 

Ck)me, Master Shallow; come, son Slender, in. 

Knowing my mind, you wrong me. Master 

Fenton. 

[Aeewnl Poffe, Shal. atut Skm. 

Fenton's appeal to the mother is equally on- 
successful; but the lovers triumph at length. 
To frighten and torment Falstnff for his atten- 
tions to Bfistress Ford and Mistreas Page, it is 
arranged to beguile the knight to the oak of 
Heme the Hunter in the forest, where all the 
oonspirators will appear in the disgniseof fairias 
and goblins, and play suoh pranks npon hhn as 
will make him glad to escape alive. On the 
occasion of this frolic Mistress Page has anaBfsd 
that Anne is to be dressed in green, and to elope 
with Dr. Gains ; Page has arranged that Anne is 
to be dressed in white, and ii to mo§f% with 
Slender to Eton, where they are to be married. 
Gains and Slender respectively eany ont thdr 
parts of the programme, but when in the drarA 
each disoovers that the companion of hie flight 
is a great lubberly boy. Slender eriea: — 

ru make the best in Gloacetterdiire know 
on't; would I were hanged, la, else. 

Page. Gf what, son? 

Slen, I came yonder at Eton to many 
Mistress Anne Page, and she's a great lubberly 
boy. If it had not been i' the church, I would 
have swinged him, or he should have swinged 
me. If I did not think it had been Anne 
Page, would I might never sUr, and 'tis a 
postmaster's boy ! 

Page, Upon my life, then, you took the 
wrong. 

Slen, What need you tell me that! I 
think so, when I took a boy for a girL 

Dr. Gains is quite as wrathful; and the troth Is 
soon revealed by the appearance of Fenton and 
Anne as man and wife. Whilst Stonder and 
Gaius had been away on their fool's emad, the 
lovers had been quietly married. W hw w upu n 
mother and father philosophically submit to the 
■uperior wit of the young folk, and are 
that 
" In loTe. the HeaT«ns themMlvei do goidt ike i 
Money boji landih and wirrn am nld ^ : 



O OIN MY LOVE WEBS YON BED B06E. 
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TLOWEBS OP THE FIELD. 

BT THI BKV. JOHN KBBLB. 

'CoMidir the liliM of the fleU, how they grow.' 
Matthew tL 28. 

Sweet DvnliiigB of the Temal skieB, 

B«th*d in soft ain, and fed with dew. 
What more than magio in you liee, 

To iiU the heart's fond Tiew? 
In childhood's sports, companions gay. 
In sorrow, on life's downward way. 
How soothing 1 in our last decay 
Memorials prompt and tme. 

BeBoB ye are of Eden's bowers, 
As pore, as fragrant, and as fiur. 

Am when ye crown'd the sunshine houn 
Of happy wanderers there. 

FaO'n aU besid»-the world of life. 

How is H stain'd with fear and strife! 

In Beason's world what storms are rife, 
What passions range and glare 1 

Bat eheerf ol and unchanged the while 
Your first and perfect form ye show. 

The same that won Eve's matron smile 
In the worid*s opening glow. 

The stars of heaven a course are taught 

Too high above our human thought; 

Ye may be found if ye are sought, 
And as we gase, we know. 



Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 

Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 
And guilty man, where'er he roams^ 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 
The birds of air before us fleet, 
They cannot brook our shame to meet — 
But we may taste your solace sweet 
And come again to-morrow. 

Ye fearless in your nests abide — 

Kor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your silent lessons, und e scried 

By all but lowly eyes : 
For ye could draw th' admiring gaie 
Of Him who worlds and hearts sunrqni 
Your order wild, your fragrant man^ 
He taught us how to prise. 

Ye felt your Maker^s smile that hour, 

As when He paus'd and own'd you good; 
Wb Messing on earth's primal bower. 
Ye felt it all renew'd. 
VOL lY. 



What care ye now, if winter's storm 
Sweep ruthless o'er each silken form? 
Ohrisf s blessing at your heart is warm. 
Ye fear no vexing mood. 



« 



of thousand bosoms kind, 
That daily court you and caress. 

How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness! 

live for to-day ! to-morow's light 

To-morrow's cares shall bring to sight; 

Go sleep like closing flowers at night. 
And heaven thy mom will bless." 

^Tht Chri$tian Tmr, 



OIK MY LOVE WEBE YOK BED 

ROSE 

O gin my love were yon red rose. 
That grows upon tiie castle wa'. 
And I mysell a drap of dew, 
Down on that red rose I would €a'. 
O my love's bonny, bonny, bonny; 

O my love's bonny, and fair to see ; 
Whene'er I look on her weel-far'd faoe, 
She looks and smiles again to mei. 

gin my love were a pickle of wheat. 

And growing upon yon Hly lee. 
And I mysell a bonny wee bird, 

Awa' wi' that pickle o' wheat I wad flee. 

gin my love were a coffer o' gowd, 
And I the keeper of the key, 

1 wad open the kist whene'er I list. 
And in that coffer I wad be.^ 



^The fallowing ie another vacsion of the bodini 

O mj lovers bonny, bonny, bonny, 
O mj loT^s bonny and Uix to eee ; 
Sweet ii the bod and sweet the bloeMB,^ 
Bonaj'e the blink o' mj love's ee. 

Bvne, in Thomion'e OoUeotion, added two 

O were mj love yon lilae flower, 
W i* purple bloseoae to the Spring, 
And I a bird to shelter there^ 
When wearied on mj little wing ; 






How I would numm gin it 
B7 Antomn wild or Winter 
^t I would sing, on wanton 
When yoothfli* Uaj its bkwa 
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Tower while on a sketching tour in the bewr 

rtTTTJTrk nT>wirt>'o i>t\ ^^^^ autumn of 184 — . I was a stranger te 

CUPID GKJCYBEAKD. Verzenach, and had therefore heard nothing 

A LEGEND OF THE BHiNB. ^^ the reputation which the tower possessed of 

being haunted. Had I heard it, it is yery 

[Tom Hood, bom at Lake Hoiua, Wanatead, Eimz, improbable that I should have paid any atten- 

mh January, 1836 ; died at Packham Rye, 20th Nor- ^^^ ^ ^^e traditions of the superstitious. It 
ember, 1874; ton of the humourist, Thomaa Hood. . , . _, ^ t - -. 24 — j «u^ 

He waa educated at Univerdtj College School, and at ^" towards sunset when I Saw it, and ^e 

Pembroke CoUege, Oxford. Hia firat work, Pen and gloiy of the declining day lent its aid to the 

Pencil Sketeha, was published in 1854, and was followed fresh greenery of the Ivy, and made the tower 

by Quipt and Orankt; The DaugtUen of King DaJier, and look young indeed, in Spite of the Signs of age 

other Poenu;Th^l.n'e*^T<mTuci^ and L^ which were visible from the point of view I 

Fere Vereekert Venaeanee — a Sentatum: Jtngle» and Jokes 1 , . • mL i* la * ^t • i.- 

for LUae FoUc*: RuU» fj Rhyme, a Guide to Feni/kaUon, ^^ ^^^^ The rosy light of the unking 

Ac. His most popular novels are : A Disputed Inherit- Sun, reflected from the glossy leaves of the ivy, 

anee; Captain Master' t Children: A Golden HeaH; The bathed the tower with a strange Wann glow. 

Lost Link; Love and Valour; and Moneys Worth, In ^^t COuld not give life and colonr to the dull 

^^.MK^^r*!^**"; "*'/****' *°'*,"**^!?u^l?2!* gray barrier of mountain behind it, which 

until his death. He also for several years edited iToocTf 7i . ^i. 1. mj* f a 12 / cs 

Annual, one of the best of the Christmas publications, threw out the building In strong relief. Sun- 

Honoured by the inheritance of a name prominent in »et effects are SO fleetmg that an experienced 

literature, Hood earned reputation by hia own merita artist loses nO time in noting down their 

as a poet,i novelist, and humourist. A granite mona- gglient points. In less time tl»^« it takes 

«I^™d'in^T ^^ *^* ** Nunhead by hi. ^ ^^^ ^^is I had pitched my camp-stool, 

^ opened colour-box and sketch-book, and set 

Upon a gray peak, overlooking the town of »*^«* "^^"^ * ^^^ memorandum of the 

Verzenach, on the Rhine, stands a lonely **^®\, , , , - ,, ., 

tower, known to the traveller as The Young ^""^^^ » '^'^ **^' ,*^ th« pi«e « 

Tower. It owes iU name to the luiuriM^ ''»«»' ^T",'""■^• ^ , ^"^ •P.Mdmw 

growth of the ivy, which clothe* it completely ? «^y« "'1*'^^ ««»"«»«' \«*"»»« «■ » «"*«''• 

from ba«e to battlements with never-fading ^^^*^ stick and watddng my ofieiatima 

verdure. Viewed from the river it appean '"^ «*f' ^^ all-ab«>rbtog attention. He 

fully to merit iU title, standing like a Uvtag !^« » ''"'"'^ movement with hli hMaA,ua 

green monument among the barren gn^ to urge me not to lose tune. wUch topre-ed 

^ks, whose loftiest c»gs rise behind it «"• 7*''' ff »»*«»° *"«* ^* ?*TL'~ ' 

.g«n.t the sky. cold, unpeopled, inacce«uble. PH'tiv^^";?'' J^' °TJ J.^ HLtal. 

But upon a nearer approach it is easy to see, I obeyed hu gesture. But then i« • Mtiaim 

in spite of the bright green ivy which vaiU it, awkwardness in such a silence as enned, and 

that the tower is a very ancient and a very ^ wa* impelled to q>^ 

ruinous structure. Roof and floon. ..e gon/. , ' ^"P '*•" '*}K.""1 W?*^ "^ *^ "'"^ 

and the stone sUirs have fallen, and lie, a con- ^ '^^ '^' '■*?"* ^^^ "P* . _. 
fused heap of masonry, in the basement. The ,?« ^^T * ^*»« breath Uke a dgh of extreme 

windows are blank as the eye-socketo of a '*•.'*'' »"** «»*e«d me in a feeble and hollow 

skull, and the doorways yawn over their moss- ^^^!^r. i. u iijnn.Tr m 

grown untrodden thresholds with a terrible ^ ^* ^f ?^«^ ^"^ «^"«^ ^* ^^'^J^^*'' 

suggestion of desolation. The very ivy, which ,Y^"?« ' ^^^^ ^® f ^J * ^~J7 rJf ,^ * 

gives it such a delusive appearance of youth, la?gh-" Young ! Such a youth a. Ui*t de- 

can no longer deceive the^e. Its gnarled ^^.^ ^^ ^^^^ ^* " old-old-oentunet 

and twisted branches cling about the ruin with ^^^,' , ,, , «Wii««ui««.— ^ ^^*'l 
a strange resemblance to the withered and . ' ^* ^** *^^ ^^ pictureaqueneM of age, I 

shrunken arms of old age. **\. tt v * x • tv . 

Bata and owU ate the only tenants of the ^ow c«i age be plctare^iueT Dee^ U 

tower, and their occupation U left undisputed, "f*' i m'v ^ ^- °u' T ^.V^ 

for the good folk of Verrenach are supenti- '^°'."*.»f,! . Th»e is no chann in death, and 

tious, and such strange l^^ends are told about *«! f , ""* """K <»eath. 

the ruin that it is seldom visited by day, and } *«"«''* '* '""'^ ^ ""'* *•. ^T«* ^ 

never approached after nightfall f^***'???.ww' ^T"^!*? "t^'^'ll " 

1 tot made the acquaintance of The Young ^^"^ ^'^ **** ^tention I inquired if tbm 

" were, as usual, a number of Mgenda cioiiiiertad 

■ Bm UbroTf, TOL L p. 298. with the ruin. 
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He gave another long sigh of relief, and 
immediately, and without invitation, com- 
menced the following narrative, which I regret 
much I cannot g^ve in hit exact words, for 
they were quaint, forcible, and vivid. 

The latest occupant of The Toung Tower 
was Eherhardt Mulhaus, a studious and retir- 
ing man, considerably past middle age. His 
life was so simple, and his wants were so few, 
that he lived there quite alone, unattended, 
and uncompanioned, save by his books. Of 
books he had an enormous number, and was 
accounted a gn^eat scholar by the townsfolk. 
He was indeed an indefatigable student, and 
had read everything — except the human heart 
How little had he learned, therefore, in all his 
long years of study and research ! 

The years had passed him by almost un- 
noticed. He seemed to be aware that his hair 
had grown whiter and whiter, and that the 
hand that turned the page trembled more and 
more, and wasted away. His eyes grew dim, 
but that is the fate of the student. 

While he had been tracing figures in the 
and the tide of his life had crept slowly up to 
the full of manhood's prime, and was sinking 
slowly to the extreme ebb of old age. 

He was solitary, for he made no aoqnaint- 
anees among the people of Verzenach. They 
used to see his lamp in his window burning all 
night long as he pored over his books, and 
th^ felt a secret awe of him, and never 
dreamed of breaking in upon his solitude. 

There was one bright spot in the past, not 
so bright in itself as it was by contrast with 
the dark monotony of all other memories, 
which had never quite died out of his mind, 
though it had grown faint as a star towards 
daybreak. He recalled it sometimes with a 
dreamy sort of wonder, and whenever he did so 
his sympathies for his fellow-creatures seemed 
to be stirred, and he looked down from his 
lone watch-tower upon the sleeping town that 
lay beneath with an unusual interest 

This was the story of the bright remem- 
brance. 

He had been a feeble and delicate child, and 
bad therefore few, if any, playfellows among 
the boys of the town. His one constant com- 
panion was a little girl, Oretchen by name, 
a gentle, kind-hearted little soul. 

Between these two quiet thoughtful children 
there sprang up an attachment which was in 
truth love, but seemed to their innocent yooth 
only friendship. One day, as they stood hand 
in hand on the little footbridge over a tiny brook 
thai brawled down to the Rhine from the 



mountains behind the town, they beheld them- 
selves reflected in the water. They were exactly 
of the same height 

" You will never grow taller than me, will 
you, Eherhardt?" asked little Gretchen. ** I 
should not like you to be up there above me, 
so that I should have to look up, you would 
seem farther away. " 

He did not answer, but he clasped her hand 
closely. * 

** We shall always walk side by side, hand 
in hand, for ever, and ever, and ever, shall we 
not?" continued little Gretchen. 

"For ever, and ever, and ever!" said he, 
and then he turned and put his arms round 
her neck and kissed her. At this moment a 
heavy hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
looked up and saw Father Gerome. Father 
Gerome was his pastor, confessor, and teacher, 
for Eherhardt was intended for the priesthood. 
The father was a stem man, ascetic, severe,, 
unrelenting. 

"My son," he said, sternly, '*ihe servants 
of Heaven have nought to do with folly sucK 
as this. The rebellious spirit must be chas- 
tised. Come with me." 

Eherhardt never saw Gretchen again. Father* 
Gerome set him a heavy penance, and took, 
him away at once to the seminary, where he: 
remained many years — nntil, indeed, it was 
seen that he was not fitted for holy orders, and 
was too fond of earthly wisdom and secular 
philosophy. But the seclusion of the seminary 
had wrought npon him ; and when he left its 
qniet walls he could not face the stir of life, 
and was fain to retire to his tower and dwell 
in solitude and seclusion. 

The recollection of Gretchen was the faint 
gleam that lit up the past of that lonely student 
as he sat among his learned books, and grew 
more gray and feeble, and bowed his head 
lower and lower as Time laid his heavy hand 
upon him. 

It was one night at the end of the year, as 
he sat by his lofty window gazing out at the 
cold white stars, and thinking over all that 
the astronomers and wise men of old times had 
said about them, when he heard a clear, sweet, 
childish voice singing under his window. 

He flung open the lattice to listen, for there 
was a something strangely touching in the 
sound, so unusual as it was too. He leaned 
his head out in order to hear the words. It 
was a hymn that the child was singing — such 
a hymn as the gray-headed student had sung 
as a child standing beside his mother after he 
had risen fh>m his knees before her at bed- 
time. It was a simple hymn enough, praia- 
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ing in child-like language the love of the 
Saviour, and iU surpassing power and beaoty. 

*^ What can the poor little thing be doing 
up here at such an hour on a wintry night?" 
asked the student of himself. He could think 
of no solution, and it yezed him, so he closed 
the lattice, and turned to his books again. 

But the sweet silvery voice was not to be 
shut out. It soared to the window, and beat 
its wings against the pane, asking for admit- 
tance. It stirred the long quiescent sympa- 
thies in the old student's breast, and filled his 
eyes with the dimness of unshed tears. The 
words of the tome he endeavoured to read in 
order to distract his attention seemed to adapt 
themselves to the melody. 

The night was cold, with a keen breeze 
from the mountains blowing steadily. Those 
mountains were white with the first snows of 
the year. Every morning earth was clad in 
the white shroud of rime, and seemed like 
a fair maiden dead on her bier, until the sun 
rose to show that the shroud waa really a 
diamond-besprinkled vaiL 

Still the sweet beseeching voice fluttered at 
the window, as it fluttered at the student's 
heart too, craving for admittance. 

He lit a lamp, and descended the winding 
■tair, and opened the tower-door. There stood 
a tiny chilcC with a mass of golden curls that 
looked like a glory, and with soft confiding 
blue eyes. The poor little face was white and 
thin, and the poor little feet were bare. Scant 
and worn were the garments of the child-singer, 
who still warbled on the simple hymn. 

The old man's heart yearned towards the 
child, and grew so tender, that the small 
bright speck in memory's dark waste seemed to 
burn brighter, fed with unaccustomed warmth. 
Or was there something in the song that touched 
■ome vibrating chord of recollection? 

" Come hither, little one," said the student, 
with a tremulous voice. 

The child came forward with an innocent 
confidence, and placed her tiny cold hand in 
his as he held it forth to her. He drew her 
inside the tower, and closed the door. Then 
he lifted her in his arms and bore her up the 
winding stair to his chamber. 

The fire had burned low, so he hastened to 
replenish it with logs, and then drawing an 
easy chair to the fireside, he placed the child 
in it, and wrapped her in his furred gown. 

"How came you out at such an hoar on 
such a night, pretty one?" he asked at last, 
after he had made the little thing comfortable, 
and sat chafing its cold hands between his 
withered palms. " How came your parents to 



let this little bird wander so far from theiuBt! 
Where dwell your father and mother?" 

Her soft blue eyes filled in a momoit with 
big tears as the child pointed upwards. Her 
heart was tbo full to speak, but the gesture 
was eloquent 

" An orphan, my poor babe? Where is your 
home?" 

" I have none now," answered the child. 

" Tell me how that is," said the student 

" When they came to bury my mother this 
morning I followed them at a distance, and 
sat by her grave all day. YThen the evening 
came I went back to the room in which we 
used to live, but strangers had come to live 
there." 

The old man looked at the child's thin tee, 
and read the story of her young life. 

" Tour mother was poor, I fear, child." 

"Tes, she was very poor. She used to sit 
at her needlework ail day — and long, long iiils 
the night, for when sometimes I woke hum 
the cold I could see her still at work. And a 
few mornings ago she did not come to dnas 
me as she always used to do ; and then I Iblt 
lonely and frightened, and at last I stole oal 
of bed into the next room, and she was sitting 
by the table with her work in her lap, and ksr 
head bent down on her arm, and the candle had 
burned into the socket I would not wake hti, 
for she must have been terribly weary. B«t 
by-and-by the landlord came for his rent, and 
he spoke to her loudly ; but she did not wiks^ 
and he shook her an^y, and then he fonid 
she would never wake again." 

" Have you no friends, my poor darlingt" 
asked the old man, passing his thin hand 
caressingly over her curls. 

"Only you, "was theguileleasanswer; "asMpi 
our Father and the beautiful angeU in hsttfaB." 

"I will be your friend, poor babe. Bai 
how came you to wander up here?" 

" Because you were the only friend I had.** 

The student gazed wonderingly at the giil 
at these words. There was a simple good 
faith in the way she spoke that made it im- 
possible to doubt her. But what could die 
mean by speaking of him as her only fHeod? 

" Tell me," he said at last, "iHiat made yon 
think I was yonr friend?" 

"Oh! I forgot I hadn't told yon thai; I 
thought you would know it When fini my 
dear mother taught me to pray I used to kneel 
down beside her, and she would tell me all 
about the good God, and the Savionr's lofe^ 
and all the beautiful things of heaven, and die 
used to point up to it through the window. 
And as yon lo<^6d up from our window jom 
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eoald see this tower, with the light always 
■hinjTig in the casement. And it was long 
ago, when I was a wee, wee thing — and some- 
how I came to fancy that mother meant that 
this was heaven when she pointed up, it seemed 
so very high above us, and the light was so 
steady and so bright, and never grew dark. 
I thoaght this for a long time, till I got a big 
girl, and then my mother found oat what I 
thought. And then she said to me, *Ah, 
darling, yoo think what your mother tiiought 
once: that seemed to be heaven to me, long — 
long ago!' And then she burst into tears; 
and afterwards she explained where heaven 
really was. But I always thought, in my 
heart of hearts, that this tower was heaven." 

"It shall be your home henceforth, little 
one. But tell me one thing," said the old 
man, in an eager voice — " what is your name?" 

** Oretchen," said the child. 

"They called yon after your mother?" he 
gaqped out. 

" Yes, when I was a little baby." 

The gray-headed student fell on his knees 
beside the child, and kissed her tenderly. 
And the sealed fountain of tears was opened in 
' his heart, and he wept and was comforted. 

And from that day the child dwelt with him 
in his lonely tower. 

He thought little of his books now; his only 
study was how to make the child happy in his 
gloomy home. He watched over her with in- 
Unite afiection and patience, and would scarcely 
sailer her oat of his sight for a moment. 

Years rolled on, and the child grew to be a 
•unely maiden, and the student had grown 
Bore gray, and was more than ever bent with 
the harden of his age. 

But his heart was young. It seemed as 
though it had been torpid nntil the love for 
the child warmed it into life, and that now it 
was fifty years younger than he. It was a young 
man's heart in an old man's body. The embers 
of love that had smouldered in his breast for 
so long had been fanned into flame. 

How fair was the girl now I Fair and straight 
as a young poplar, graceful as a fawn, with a 
voice like the first songs of the birds in spring. 
She was the very embodiment of life and sun- 
shine. Her presence filled the old tower with 
warmth and sweetness. 

The old man loved her — loved her passion- 
ately. The fatherly affection which he bestowed 
en her as a child ripened into the ardent devo- 
tioo of a lover as he beheld her maturing into 
a beantifa] woman. He had hoarded the pas- 
of youth in his heart, and, though the 



casket was old and worn, the passions, like true 
gold, were immortal, and possessed eternal 
youth. 

It was not long ere the old man discovered 
what was the real nature of his regard for 
Oretchen. It was revealed to him by jealousy. 

It was impossible, closely as she kept to the 
old tower, and few as were her acquaintances, 
— still it was impossible for a g^rl of her beauty 
to fail to have lovers and admirers. All the 
youths of Verzenach were enamoured of her 
beauty and her goodness. 

Among them was one on whom Oretchen 
looked with secret favour. He was the son of 
the chancellor of Verzenach, a handsome and 
gallant youth. When two people love each 
other, it is impossible that they can be long 
before they discover the sweet secret. It was 
so with Oretchen and Max. Oretchen, like a 
discreet maiden, at once told her "adopted" 
father, as she oslled the old student, to his 
bitter vexation and inward g^rief. 

Then, for the first time, the old man's eyes 
were opened to the real nature of his love for 
her — to the hopelessness of his passion — its 
folly, its anguish. At the thought of her be- 
coming another's his cup of misery overflowed, 
and his grief was so intense, that the lovely 
Oretchen, who did not suspect the real cause, 
was so touched by his sorrow that she deter- 
mined never to leave him while he lived. She 
told him so; and he groaned inwardly to think 
that it was gratitude, not such love as he thirsted 
for, which prompted her. But he accepted 
the sacrifice. His devouring passion made 
him selfish, and it was a consolation to think, 
that if she could not be his, she would never 
be another's. 

Ah, the bitterness of the parting between 
Oretchen and Max! It is not to be described. 
Mad with despair, the poor young man rushed 
away to the wars, and perished gloriously as 
the leader of a forlorn hope — the victim of a 
hope yet more forlorn. Half of Oretchen's life 
perished with him. A premature old age fell 
upon her, and people wondered to see how she 
was changed. Hers was a beauty, they said — 
and especially the women — that fades rapidly. 
They did not know that a broken heart ages 
beaaty. Bat the old man saw no change in 
her. 

His life was a long torture. ** Oh, my youth, 
my lost youth! " he sighed all day long. And 
all the night he pored over books of dark lore 
and forbidden arts, in the hope of discovering 
the secret whereby age can repurchase the van- 
ished years, and renew its youth. 

He essayed over and over again, to sammoa 
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the EWl One, who had endowed Fauat with a 
lecond Bpringtime of life, bat in vain. 

At length one night he was aware of the 
presence of a stranger in his chamber, althoagh 
doors and windows were bolted and barred. 
Terror mingled with joy as he watched a tall 
figure coming towards him from the darkness 
of the farther end of the room. 

His mysterious visitant was clad in the dress 
of a notary. Obedient to the old man's gestare, 
he sat himself beside the fire, the warmth of 
which he seemed to enjoy excessively. Stoop- 
ing over it, and rubbing his hands together, he 
glanced out of the comers of his eyes at the 
student. 

It seemed to the old man that neither of 
them spoke aloud, but that their conversation 
was carried on by unuttered thoughts. 

"You would be young again?" was the 
mysterious stranger^s first communication. 

The old man bowed his head. 

''You need not trouble to do that," came 
from the stranger's brain to his, *'I can read 
your thoughts. The thing you require is no 
light matter. The cost is great." 

The old man shuddered. 

"There be cheaper means," the stranger 
conveyed to him. * * We can work your purpose 
by a charm. For that charm I shall require 
the head of a woman — of a woman who loves 
you. Oh ! I see you will not have that mode 
of procedure. Well, I will bestow renewed 
youth on you at the price specified in this 
document," here he laid a parchment before 
the old man. "In three months from this 
time your youth shall be renewed if you sign 
that. You object to the delay? I cannot 
manage the afifair in less time. You agree! 
Then in three months be it!" 

How slowly those three months stole on! 
How feverish and anxious did the student 
become I How pale and weary gprewthe maiden, 
who was dying of the wound that killed her 
lover ! 

"Gretchen," the old man would say, "do 
you not think I grow younger? Does there 
not seem to be much less dififerenoe between 
our ages than there used to be?" 

And Gretchen, who was sadly conscious that 
she was growing a year older every day, sighed 
and said, " Yes, it was so. He spoke truth!" 

As the end of the three months drew near 
he could not rise from his couch. But he per- 
suaded himself that he was but passing like 
a butterfly through a torpid stage before com- 
ing out in all the freshness of renewed youth. 

He had counted the days carefully. At 



length the dawn of the last day of the three 
months came. He called Gretchen to him, 
that she might be a witness of the glorious 
transformation. 

" Sit beside me, heart's delight!" he said to 
her in a faint whisper. 

She looked into his face and, behold, there 
was a change there. She started! 

" Ha! you see it then? Oh joy, joy ! " 

She clasped his hand, and said softly " I see 
it!" and wept. 

"It comes at last, then! Oh, youth! re- 
gpretted, wasted, longed-for youth, do you return 
to me at last ? Welcome, welcome, long-abeent ! 
Yes, it is here— it is here! This, (A» is re- 
newed youth!" 

With those words he sprang ^m the pillow, 
flung up his arms in ecstacy, and fell back — 
dead! 

The change which Gretchen had seen and 
recognized was the change that comes before 
death! 

What was there for her to live for now? 
She flung herself on the student's body, and 
with one long sob breathed her last. 

While the old man was telling me this strange 
legend, I had not attempted to b^gin my sketch, 
for I was too much interested. 

The sun was still sinking slowly, flinging 
lengthening shadows toward the east. The 
shadow of my companion fell, as I told yon, 
upon my note-book — ^with the decline of the 
sun it had lengthened, until it stretched along 
the sward before me towards the mined tower. 

All at once the shadow vanished. I looked 
round to see what the old man was doing. 
There was not cover enough within a hundred 
yards to conceal a rabbit. But he had van- 
ished! 

I have never made a sketch of The Toang 
Tower. 



WHAT LOVE IS LIKE. 

Lore it like a lamb, and lore ii like a lion ; 
Fly from lore, he flgbta; fl^t, then does he flyc 
Lore it all on fire, and yet ia erer ft'ieainn ; 
Lore it mndi in winning, yet iemom in 



Lore it ever ddk, and yet it never dying ; 
Lore ia ever trne, and yet ia evw lying; 
Lore does doat in liking, and ia mad in loathing; 
Lore indeed is anything, yet indeed ie nothing. 

Thoxas XmoLROH (IMI^ 
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TISTIBDAT. 

Detr Yesterday, glide not lo fait; 

Oh, let me cling 
To thy white gurmente floating pait : 
Even to ihadowi whioh they cast 

I ding, I cling. 

Show me thy face 
Joat once, once more. A lingle night 
Gannot have brought a loas or Uight 
Upon its graoe. 

Nor are they dead whom thoa dost bear, 

Bobed for the grave; 
flee what a smile their red lips wear: 
To lay them living wilt thoa dare 

Into a grave? 

I know, I know, 
I left thee first. Now I repent; 
I liiten now; I never meant 

To have thee go. 

Jost onoe, onoe more, tell me that word 

Thoa hadst for me. 
Alas! althoagh my heart was stirred, 
I never folly knew or heard 

It was for me. 

O Yesterday, 
H y Yesterday, thy sorest pain 
Were joy, oouldst thoa bat come again. 

Sweet Yesterday. 

n. 

TO-MOBBOW. 

AU red with joy the waiting west; 

O little swallow. 
Canst thoa tell me which road is best? 
Cleaving high air, with thy soft breast 

For keel, O swallow. 

Thou must o'erlook 
My seas, and know if I miitake : 
I woald liot the same harboor make 

Whioh Yesterday forsook. 

I hear the swift blades dip and plash 

Of anseen rowers; 
On unknown lands the waters dash : 
Who knows how it be wise or rash 

To meet the rowers? 

'*PrenU/ Prmi/*^ 
Venetians boatmen lean and cry; 
With voiceless lips, I drift and Ue 

Upon the twilight 



^ The ery of th* foodoUan in YmIss wlMBtvsr thay 
a wnMf of tbt taaals. 



Tike swallow sleeps. Her last low eall 

Had sound of warning. 
Sweet little one, whatever befall, 
Hiou wilt not know that it was all 

In vain, thy warning. 

I may not borrow 
A hope, a help. I close my eyes ; 
Cold wind blows from the Bridge of Sighs; 

Kneeling, I wait To-morrow. 

HL H. 

Vemice, Maj SO, 1809. 



THB BOBOUGH. 

BT JOHN MALCOLM.* 

" They ate and alopi, good folks->tdiat then? 
Why then they ate and aiopt again.** FnioB. 

In one of those small towns, sitoftted no 
matter where, which, by some fortan»te dr- 
cumstanoe in past times, have been elevated 
from the rank of village to that of Boyal Bor- 
oogh, I passed some of my early years. 

The place might be about a mile in length, 
and consisted of one street, which meandmd 
away through some low grounds, until its pre- 
gresB was somewhat abruptly stopped by the 



The houses, which were low, were built with 
their gables facing the street, and exhibited 
many other infallible symptoms of antiquity, 
both without and within; but some venerable 
old ruins, like chronicles of departed grandeur, 
gave an interest and an air of solemnity to thd 
Borough. 

The streets, which were extremely narrow, 
sloped down at each side in such wiie as to 
render it expedient for the pedestrian to keep 
the "croun of the causey." They had no 
regular pavements, and lucky it was that they 
had not, for the few flags which here and there 
lay along the dwellings of the aristocracy sel- 
dom fimed to resent the insult of being troddem 
upon, by squirting up a quantity of black 
venomous-looking matter into the face of the 
unwary intruder. 

This sort of salutation they seemed to have 
a particular pleasure in bestowing upon such 
ladies and gentlemen as were proceeding in 
fiill decoration to the scenes of "feast and 
song;" and many a poor wight to whom for- 
tune, in her capricious dealings, had assigned 

* He gained eome repatatkm ae a poet t^ tho pablioa- 
tkm of Tkt Bmeecmmrt Bcmu 9f War, and other poemc 
Hta TolM if FiM amd Flood, wUk Sktteka ^ l^ ot 
Bomo-itom whioh we q uot e won received wtth wutk 
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only one dress-soit, and that often none of the 
best, hare they sent back, even from the very 
threshold of the ball-room, affording a striking 
proof "that man is bom to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards." 

In walking along the streets the olfactory 
nerves were continually regaled with the most 
pungent odours, calling up, by the power of 
association, images of the most varied kinds. 
In illustration of this effect, I need only remind 
my poetical readers of the many sweet recol- 
lections of gardens and summer-glories, lapped 
up, as it were, in the perfume of a rose; and, 
in like manner, the effluvia arising from the 
heads of stale fish (the predominant smell in 
the streets of the Borough), presented to the 
susceptible imagination a vision of its dinner- 
tables and civic feasts, at which, by the way, 
fish were never relished until they were in the 
above-mentioned state. 

It must doubtless have been highly gratify- 
ing to the stranger who visited the Borough, 
to find himself, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, the object of universal interest ; and 
while progressing along the streets, to see doors 
and windows flying open at his approach, and 
heads popping out, — some with their hair in 
papers, others with no hair at all, — some 
covered with Welsh wigs, and still more with 
Kilmarnock nightcaps. 

Such marks of attention, however, were only 
preparatory to others of a more substantial na- 
ture; for the inhabitants of the Borough were 
remarkable for their hospitality to strangers; 
respecting whom their coi^ectures were often 
but too favourable, since it frequently hap- 
pened that the unknown persons, whom it was 
their pleasure to entertain and honour with 
all the attentions due to gentlemen of family 
and fortune, turned out after all to be mere 
canaille. 

Their liability to deceptions of this kind was 
the more surprising, as they professed to have 
an intimate acquaintance with high life, and 
it was a common saying among them, that no 
person could reside for any length of time in 
the Borough, even though he were a native of 
the west end of London, without acquiring a 
greater elegance of manner and a more po- 
lished address. 

Family pride, as it exists in society, seems 
to involve an absurdity, inasmuch as the hon- 
our of being descended from a greaX man in- 
creases exactly as the degree of consanguinity 
to him diminishes; for his immediate descend- 
ants are as mere upstarts compared to such of 
his remote posterity as can trace their origin 
to their great progenitor, back through a period 



of five hundred yean; to that the honour in- 
creases with the distance from the fountain 
thereof. But the pride of ancestr}' with which 
the inhabitants of the borough were infected 
was more than usnally abanrd, having no 
foundation whatever whereon to rest, and, like 
the world, ''hanging upon nothing;** the la- 
thers being of a lower grade in society than the 
sons, and the grandfathers lower still, until an 
obscurity, deep as that which involves the ori- 
gin of nations, in mercy spread out an impene- 
trable palL 

The magistrates (Heaven bless them if still 
alive, and rest their souls if dead ! ) bore a strong 
family likeness to their brethren in other royal 
boroughs; having the same corpulence as a 
corporation, the same sleek solemnity, and the 
same pomposity arising ^m " pride of place." 

Methinks, even now, I see the Tenerabla 
guardians of the city marching in heavy pro- 
cession to church, heralded by their guard of 
honour — the town-officers, arrayed in long 
light-blue broad-bottomed coats, faced with 
yellow, and having triangular cocked hats 
perched upon one side of the head, which gave 
additional effect to the martial frown with 
which, in all the "insolence of office," thej 
strutted along the church-aisle, and finally took 
post behind the great easy-chairs when the 
civic body reposed during divine serriee, in all 
the dozing dignity of lethargy and fht, imme- 
diately opposite to the pulpit. 

The pulpit was a fine specimen of the antiqae, 
illustrative of the taste of the times in whicb 
it was made. Carved on its wooden canopy, 
over the head of the preacher, like so many 
cupids with outspread wings, hovered a whoto 
flock of angels, to whose infantine and chabby 
faces a chastening solemnity was imparted by 
the overshadowing dignity of large fall-bot- 
tomed wigs, such as decorate the Liords of Ses- 
sion while on the bench. 

The clergyman was a Judicious and benevo- 
lent person ; but, not dealing in that terrific 
sort of eloquence and violent gSfeilcnlation 
which, with certain classes, have ever been 
considered the tests of orthodoxy, was rather 
undervalued by some of his flock, one of whom, 
a member of the kirk-session, gave him the 
definition of a good preacher, in the following 
panegyric on his predecessor: — 

" aL, sir !" exclaimed the elder, in the tone 
of pathetic recollection, "our late minister was 
the man! He was the poorfn' preadier, for i' 
the short time he delivered the Word amang 
us, he knocked three pulpits to pieces, and 
dang the guts out o* five Bibles!" 

The magistrates, however, were wdl 
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■ttisfied with their pastor, the qaiet tenor of the best qaarters in thd towns, and carrying 

whose discourses did not disturb their Sabbath female hearts by stonn. 

slnmben. They were, indeed, a wise and Upon this alarming occasion patriotism 

philosophic body of men, who showed by their seemed to have inspired every heart, and all 

practice, if they did not avow it in words, distinctions of rank and wealth were for the 

their belief that eating, drinking, and sleep- time forgotten: 

ing comprehended the whole duty of man, "Oioom itoodl^ nobis, •quinbj knight;" 

and the great business of Ufe of which they ^he highest with the humblest The young 

were at once the means and the end, — an * " 'r i xt Z- i*u«iuk»i^ ^, j"u*n5 

opinion, the blessed effecU of which were hopeful the h«r-appar«it of heaths and ^ 

iLble in the florid cheek, and the full, fixed, V^* ^^T?*5**^® *^^ ^^ *5^^^^ .??^**'! 

and satisfied eye, which have ever dUtinguished f <>"* «^d 1^^ *»»« «?"«» siid the wi d duck 

the phUosophers of thU persuasion. ^^u^'^i'^ game; the doctor threw 1»« " phywc 

The only public amusements of the Borough ^ *^* "^^^^ "^^ '^"^"^ *^* ^«^ ^% *^.« 

were its aLiembUes, where youth indulged in ^f"^; *^« ,^7«J «?^« "P *^* /*"|? f }'^ 

the folly of dancing, and old age in that of ,^i^^"^^ ^^' t^^ °( ^T 1' a ' ^' 

cards; Ld where the great men of the place ^^, «»>oemaker resigned his awl; and even the 

would occasionally honour the company, and ^^''^*J!^':^V^!^ ^"'' "^ a I 

oeate a delightful surprise, by popping in ?«" ^^f ?"? 5^~^' *?^.^>« i"^ ^""^ f^T 

about the eleventh hour in tojJ^tTand ^^» *f j, f ^"t^f ^^f «*^"?^f ^"^^ ^/^^ ^ 

scarlet vests, and lead to the head of the coun- ^^^'^^ /^r the defence of their countiy 

try-dance the blushing modesty of seventeen, /et, notwithstondmg all this promptitude 

almost overpowered bf the honour conferred. °^ P^'P^' ^^ chivalrous feeling, the appear- 

But it m^Dst frequently happened that the ^^ ^^ ^^^ "^^^ '^^'i*^' ^ ^**'' ^I* ^ 

dance wmb opened by some lidy of ton, who ^*^ °^^«* ^PPJ^'^^ ^^ dnll-sergeant than to 

had lately returned from Edinburgh, and ^^^^J- Drew up m lin^ 

whose very soul sickened at the old hackneyed * ^ horrid front th^ toina." 

figures, and delighted and luxuriated in those "Shoulder arms!" exclaimed the captain, 

of whose complicated evolutions she had ac- in a voice intended to resemble thunder; but 

quired a knowledge in the metropolis. the execution of the order was anything but 

Bat, alas! we are not all equally gifted — simultaneous, and one man, it was observed, 

"great heights are hazardous for the weak was still "standing at ease." Upon being 

head ** — errors generally ensued among the challenged by the captain, and asked why he 

uninitiated in the n^wly-imported mystery, had not "shouldered" along with the rest, 

one blunder produced another, till the per- "What the deil's a' the haste," quoth he, 

formers, reeling about, and jostling against "canna ye wait till a body tak' a snufi^" 

each other, were making what billiard-players This single cireumstance will enable the 

denominate " the cannon, " and it seemed as reader to form a tolerably correct estimate of tha 

" Chaos had come again." attainment of the citizens in the art of war. 

Hitherto the good people of the Borough Fortunately for themselves and their ooun- 

had never been molested by a foreign foe, try their services were not required, in oonse« 

their only wars being civU ones; but at length quence of the arrival of a detachment of Volun- 

their latent energies were called into action by teers from a neighbouring county, which had 

« most alarming and unexpected event been sent for on the first alarm, to whom the 

During a severe snow-storm a French frigate, poor Frenchmen, already half-dead with cold 

liaring on board a considerable number of and hunger, surrendered themselves prisoners 

troops, was wrecked upon the coast at no great at discretion; and thus the cloud passed away, 

^liatance from the Borough; and there being and the borough was restored to its usual state 

ao military force of any description in the of tranquillity. 

county, the citizens made a general turn-out; At the time of which I speak there existed, 

mod a stirring sight it was to see them muster- and, for aught I know to the contrary, there 

Ing upon the " Broad Street," in order to be may still exist, a more than usual proportion 

drilled by an old gentleman, who, in his hot of elderly unmarried ladies. The cause of this 

youth, had served his country at home, in a melancholy fact I cannot pretend to explain, 

«orps of Fencibles, which had marehed in for many of them I have heard were great 

triumph from one end of the kingdom to the beauties in their youth. Taken as a body 

fiiher, most gallantly scaling the hills, de- they were as free from the peculiarities incident 

plojing into the valleys, taking possession of tosingle blessedness as any other claii of toetoty; 
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yet trme it is, that a few of the sisterhood took 
such a warm interest in the characters and 
concerns of their fellow-citizens as had on 
several occasions well nigh set the town on 
fire ; and sach was their unquenchable hatred 
of scandal, that they would not for one moment 
allow it to sleep, or even to die in peace. 

At the head of this Suppression-of-vice So- 
ciety was Miss Tabitha Primrose, a lady of a 
certain age, which, according to Byron, is of 
all ages the most i/ncertain. She had long 
made a dead halt at that of thirty, beyond 
which stage in the journey of life nothing could 
induce her to budge a single step. 

One of the slowest movements in nature is 
the approximation of the nose and chin, these 
neighbours requiring the greater part of a cen- 
tury to effect a meeting, by travelling over the 
short space which divides them in youth ; and 
in Tabby's case they had gone over fully half 
the distance, pointing like the index of a clock 
to a pretty late hour — but all in vain. Suns 
and seasons might roll away — moons wax and 
wane — sands might run and shadows sail, tin 
dials grew green and tresses g^y — but amidst 
this moving scene Tabby remained immov- 
able, in protracted youth, with a bloom of that 
blessed kind which never fades, and a toig that 
bade defiance to the '' snows of time." 

Tabitha had been a great beauty in her 
youth, the evidence of which (as few people 
could speak of that period from their own 
recollection) rested on the best of all authority 
— her own, but having, it seems, had a ten- 
dency to corpulency, she had indulged rather 
too freely in the use of vinegar, to which 
ought probably to be ascribed a certain expres- 
sion of sourness about the comers of her mouth, 
which she still retained. In common with all 
other fair ladies, she had been "beseeched and 
besieged" by a host of admirers; but, being 
remarkably fastidious, and perhaps not find- 
ing among her swains a perfect Sir Charles 
Grandison, and, moreover, the age of chivalry 
being past and gone, when men sighed seven 
years for a lady's smile, it somehow or other 
happened that Tabitha was left to 
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Waste her awMtneaa on the deiert air." 



We have all heard of those wise ancients who 
wept when a child was bom; but Tabby went 
a step beyond them, and, with a more pro- 
phetic philoB<^hy of feeling, actually shed 
tears whenever she heard of a marriage; and, 
in the midst of her sorrow and pity for the 
unhappy bride, thanked Heaven for having 
preserved herself from such a fate. 
She was such a determined enemy to every 



kind of youthfol levity, that the very friddni^ 
of lambs seemed to displease her. Pure as 
new-fallen snow — severe as justice — and un- 
erring as mathematical sequences — she stood 
alone — a woman without a weakness, and a 
very personification of prim propriety. 

"But who can stand envy?" or when did 
ever such superhuman excellence escape the 
breath of calumny? — against that even Tabitha's 
virtue was no protection ; and there were not 
wanting ill-disposed persons who called her 
severe reprobation of derelictions from virtue 
downright scandal, and by whom the tears 
which she shed for young brides were shrewdly 
suspected to flow from the regret she felt at 
not being one herself. But to return. 

The evening entertainments were of thai 
kind denominated "Tea and Turn-out," — a 
mode of treating one's friends, having the 
show of hospitality, but denying the power 
thereof. Tea and Turn-out! — gentle readers, 
only think of such a hoax — my blood yet runa 
cold at the thought — Tea and Turn-out! 

Early in the forenoon a maid-senrant, all 
smiles and roses, would enter and present a 
gilt paper card, whereon the eye caught the 
words, " Compliments— company at tea — tpend 
the evening," kc, — the last words seeming to 
insinuate a delicate hint of supper: but thus 
it is that our feelings are cruelly sported with, 
and hopes are excited which are never intended 
to be realized. In consequence of such pro- 
missory notes, how often have I risen ftom a 
comfortable fireside at home, have aiyonmad to 
a cold room above stairs, and dressed for supper, 
when, aias! supper was not dressed for me! 

The festivities of the evening oommeneed 
about six or seven o'clock, aeoording to tlie 
rank of our entertainers; and as it ■eldom 
happened that any waiters were in attendaaoe 
to hand about the tea, an excellent opportunity 
was afforded to our Lotharios of showiiig their 
attention to the ladies in that way; bat in 
doing the thing with an air the conaeqoence 
frequently was, that the fair ones reoelTed into 
their laps instead of their hands the eiogaat 
china vases, together with their scalding eon- 
tents. Next were presented various kinda of 
rich sweet-bread, pleasant indeed to the eye, 
but, upon a nearer acquaintance, betraying an 
air of antiquity not altogether agreeable. 

As soon as the refreshments of the erening 
were over, the conversation became general, 
and occasionally partieular: our absent friends 
were not forgotten, nor were their most private 
and delicate concerns overlooked. 

About nipe o'clock a general rmmg took 
place, which, not being resiited on tbe pari 
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enterUinen, we read our fate in each 
t ejes, and made a simaltaneouB more- 
towarda the door; whence, with ill- 
eeed chagrin, we descended into the 
and made the best of our way home. 
1 was the nature of our evening pastime 
Borough at the time I first 'resided 
but returning after an absence of long 

ked and mw the &oe of things quite changed ;" 
old friends and old fashions had died, 
Qong the rest " Tea and Turn-out " had 
ip ^e ghost, and better things, of which 

only the type and shadow, reigned in 
ce. Instead of that meagre mockery, 
pper table, plethoric even to apoplexy, 
ted in beatific vision such varieties as 
llowing: — A large round of boiled beef 
»red among cabbage, through whose 

canopy of mist appeared a smoked 
a large mutton ham, a roast of pork, a 
' dogfish, and of welsh- rabbits melted in 
wn fat The light meal was diluted by 
i draughts of strong home-brewed ale, 
le whole etherealized by several large 
of rum-punch; after which the happy 
retired to rest, to enjoy those pleasant 
I which are the never-failing reward of 
9od living. 

hia way they managed matters at the 
f my last visit to the Borough; but, 
there is nothing permanent on earth 
change; for I have lately been informed 
Supper and Turn-in" hath gone the 
' "Tea and Turn-out." A great and 

eonversion hath taken place at their 
; parties, where controversial divinity 
standing dish. Mutton hams, smoked 
and welsh-rabbits, are supersedetT by 
points of faith, still harder of digestion, 
nch has given place to prayers. 



THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK. 

9e that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 
>r from star-like eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain its fires ; 
is old Time makes these decay, 
k> his flames must waste away. 

lut a smooth and steadfast mind. 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

learts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires ; 

Vhtm these are not, I despiM 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

Thomas CAJunr (1085). 



THI 
ADVENTURES OF PARSON SCHMOLKE 

▲KD THI 

SCHOOLMASTER BAKEL. 

FBOM THI OSRMAN OF AUGUSTUS F. LANOBUK. 

"Where are we now? See nought appears 

But cattle on the hill ; 
I told you oft to shun the left, 

But you would have your wilL 
TouVe brought us here; — now save us both 

From rook, and pit, and rili'' 
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ffic Keeret aqua,* honoured sir, 

Trust now no more to me ; 
But mark! I tremble not although 

We thieves and wolves may see. 
Says Horace, — ' Purut tcderit 

Non eget Mauri jaeuliaJ'" 

Oh that you and your Latin were 

In Styx, and I — in bed. 
Is this a time to laugh and jest 

With my distress and dread? 
But see ! low in the valley gleams 

A light ; O let us seek its beams !" 

" '(Tiir nofi, mi Dcmine* for there 

A mortal must abide ; 
In such a place the cloven feet 

And tail would ne'er reside. 
On, quickly on ! for now I think 

How sweet their potent ale will drink." 

Then, reeling, for the light they steer, 

These heroes of my strain ; 
But whence they came, I, with your leave, 

In one word may explain — 
They staggered from a bridal feast 

With all they could contain. 

The hut is reach'd ; a man appears 

All dad in sullied brown. 
Who eyes our two benighted friends 

With dark suspicious frown. 
They begg'd for beds, till rising day 

Should dawn to light them on their 
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Indeed, to tell your honours true 

Of beds Fve none to spare, 
But solace such as straw may yidd 

You're weloome here to share. 
If that can please you, soon youll find 

A truss and chamber to your mind.** 

Most piteously upon his paunch 

The parson oast his eye ; 
"How now, thou fat rotundity. 

On straw couch wilt thou lie?" — 
'**8ub$oU nU perfeetum eat,*'* 

Said Bakel— "here HI take mj 
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He said, and soon was fast asleep. 

The parson look'd aroiind 
For peg to hang his wig upon. 

But no one could be found : 
Himself upon the straw he oast, 

His wig upon the ground. 

Between the guests and host alone 

A thin partition stood ; 
They heard him sing an evening hymn, 

Then pray for faith and food ; 
And now the godly service done, 

Unto his spouse he thus began — 

"My dear, as soon as morning dawns, 
The black ones I shall slay, 

They will be, when I think again, 
Muoh fatter than I say. 

Oh how that bullet-round one will- 
He makes my very chops distil I" 

"Ah, Bakel ! do you sleep? or hear 

These cannibals declare. 
That, when the morning sun ascends, 

On us they mean to fare? 
Oh from this horrid murderous den 

Were I but out alive again ! *' 

^Proh dolor J sir; but still there's hope, 
We're not in Charon's barge ; 

Still may some good Convivia 
Tour little paunch enlarge. 

Nay ope your eyes, — look here and see 
A window; from it leap with me." 

"Yes ! such a goose-quill ibhing as you 
May leap, and dread no harm ; 

But, were I such a leap to take, 
I'd die with pure alarm ; 

This ponderous body would but drop 
Into Death's open arm." 

Now Bakel used his eloquence 

To urge his friend to fly ; 
He painted dangers great and dread 

If they should longer lie ; 
Till he took courage from despair, 

The unknown dreadful leap to dare. 

But still there was a point to fix. 
Which first the leap should try; 

Each urged the other, and again 
RepUed. "Oh no. not L" 

At last our friend the pedagogue 
Down like a bird did fly. 

He lighted, salva vtnia^ 

Upon a hill of dung, 
And bounding from the dirt unhurt 

Like dunghill cook he sprung: 
But like a cliff from mountain cast. 

Fell the fat parson, and stuck last! 



He sunk up to the waist, nor oonld 

Move on a single hair; 
While Bakel ouned and scampered rouid, 

In impotent despair: 
Meantime the roof poured tcrrenti down 

On the poor parson's naked orown. 

Now Bakel found all efforts vain 

To ope the dunghill's side ; 
And though his friend there itill had lain. 

No help could he provide. 
At last a powerful lever's found; 

With it he heaves him from the ground. 

But ah, how adverse itOl their laiel 

For now they found a ooori. 
Whose towering walls and betted gate 

Out further egress short. 
Thus fruitless all these dangem nm 

The dreadful cannibals to ahun ! 

Now they prepare their hearts to linf 

A ^'vaUe* ere they di^ 
And only seek a sheltering roof, 

Till then to keep them dry. 
Experience tells we best may fllaim 

Success, if KufMe be our aim. 

So found the candidates for death 

A shelter in their need ; 
It was a hovel near a shade 

Where cattle used to feed. 
It chanced that in that hole, bis swIm 

Our host, while feeding, did 



But they had burst their little door» 

And so had stole away, 
And in the garden with tiieir moiiti 

Did hold their merry play; 
While in their place our pious friendg 

Most fervently did pray. 

"Oh think, dear Bakel, that the graw 

Is but the gate of life ; 
There beggars equal mighty kings; 

There ends all mortal strife ; 
The injured slave feels not the thongs 

Nor drags his weaiy chain •long.*' 

"Ah yes, how truly says the bard. 

Si hora mortit ruU 
It fit Irtu iubUo 

Qui modo Ctcbmum fuiL** 
Thus spent they all the hoom of aiglit 

Till dawn the litUe eonrt did li|^t. 

Now hideously the door did ereak. 
From which came out the man. 

Whose eye beam'd murder ; and he ilni^i 
To whet his knife began ; 

And mutter'd as he mWd awaj, • 
' Ye &2acifc ones, ye Shan die tchdi^ r 
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The bolt a FU$Ker mm by trade. 
And ipoke itill of his iwine. 

While all these dreadful thooghti beset 
The teaeher and divine ; 

Whe fell into the odd mirtake. 
That he their lives design'd to take. 

80 forth be stretch'd his hand to draw 
The swine from out their hole : — 

The first thing that he seised upon 
Was Bakel's thickened sole : 

He eried in terror and affright, 
"The Devil ! oh ye powers of light !** 

Kow was their foolish blander dear ; 

They show'd themselves in day; 
And soon the FUther'i deadly fears 

And dread were chased away. 
A hearty breakfast orown*d the board 

And laughter loudly at it roar'd. 

At parting all swore solemnly 

The blunder to oonceal. 
Bat Utely when I made a feast 

Of venison and veal, 
Vb» parson in a merry mood 

The whole truth did reveal. 



THE BVEKING OF A VILLAGE 
FESTIVAL. 

BT DKAN ALFOBa 

While our shrub walks darken. 

And the stars get bright aloft, 
Sit we stin and hearken 

To the music low and soft 
Xy the old oak yonder 

Where we watched the setting sun, 
Xistening to the far-off thunder 

Of the multitude as one. 

Sit, my best beloved. 

In the waning light; 
^ield thy spirit to the teaching 

O f each sound and sight, 
"While those sounds are flowing 

T o their silent rest; 
"While the parting wake of sunlight 

Broods along the west : 

tweeter 'tis to hearken 

Than to bear a part ; 
better to look on happiness 

Than carry a light hearl 
Qweeter to walk on cloudy hills 

With a sunny plain below, 
^han to weary of the brightness 

Where the floods of sunshine flow. 



Souls that love each other. 

Join both joys in one ; 
Blest by others* happiness. 

And nourished by their own. 
So with quick reflection. 

Bach its opposite 
Still gives back, and multiplies 

To infinite delight. 



S.W. AND BY W. f W. 

[Oaptaln Frederick Marryat^ R.N., C.B., bom in 
London, 10th July, 179S; died in Norfolk, 9d August, 
1S48. As a naTftl offloer, " bo wm bmro, saaloua, in- 
tallifant, and tren tboui^tfkil, yet actiTo in the per- 
formanoeof hie duties," was the Tetrdict of the late Eari 
of DnndnnaM (Lord Cochrane>. AstbeinTentorof the 
code of signals tm the merchant veee eli of all nations 
Captain Manyathae earned thegratitudeof alleeefireri; 
batitisasanoToUsttbatheismoetdistingaiibed. He 
wss thirty-seren when his flzsl work appeared— /Vtml; 
MiUtmapt and twen^-foor uiben fbUowed in n^;»id 
iiiuiesilon It will soiBoe to mention Tki Kimtf% Own: 
JfewUm Forattr: MidUdprnian BoMjf: Jacob FaW^: Per- 
cival Kenu: SMriy Tow: Tke PkatUom 8k^: Jo$tph 
Rudbrook, er tht Peoeftcr/ VaUrk; JHarp in America: 
The SdtUn in Canada: Tk« Pacha ^f JTany Tain, Sc. 
"His storisB of the sea are unqaeetionably the first 
in their peeoliar VtD».** — JhMin Univenitp Jiaffonnt, 
Christopber North said " he would bare stood in the 
flrat cUis of seaeoribee bad be written nothing bat 
POtr ahnpU." VarioaB editions of his works an 
isBoed by Bootledfe and Sons, by whose r«iiwni«rf/in the 
Mlowing tale ie quoted tnm Olla Podrida, The bio- 
graphy of Osptain Manyat, edited by his dau|^ter 
Floraioe Harryat— benelf a novelist— was published 
in 1871.] 

Jack Littlebrain was, physically considered, 
aa fine grown, and moreover as handsome a 
boy as ever was seen, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that he was not very clever. Nature 
ia, in most instances, very impartial; she ^ 
given plumage to the peacock, but, as every 
ones knows, not the slightest ear for music 
Throughout the feathered race it is almost in- 
variably the same; the homeUest clad are the 
finest songsters. Among animals the elephant 
is certainly the most intelligent, but, at the 
same time, he cannot be conaidered as a beauty. 
Acting upon this well-ascertained principle, 
nature imagined that she had done quite enough 
for Jack when she endowed him with such 
personal perfection; and did not consider it 
was at all neoeasary that he should be very 
clever; indeed, it must be admitted, not only 
that he was not very clever, but (as the truth 
must be told) remarkably dull and stupid. 
However, the Littlebrains have been for a long 
while a well-known, numeroua, and i&flnential 
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family, so that, if it were poesible that Jack 
could have been taught anything, the means 
were forthcoming: he was sent to every school 
in the country; but it was in vain. At every 
following vacation he was handed over from 
the one pedagogue to the other, of those whose 
names were renowned for the Busbian system 
of teaching by stimulating both ends : he was 
horsed every day and still remained an ass, 
and at the end of six months, if he did not 
run away before that period was over, he was 
invariably sent back to his parents as incor- 
rigible and unteachable. What was to be done 
with him? The Littlebrains had always got 
on in the world, somehow or another, by their 
interest and connections; but here was one 
who might be said to have no brains at alL 
After many pros and cons, and after a variety 
of consulting letters had passed between the 
various members of his family, it was decided, 
that as his maternal uncle. Sir Theophilus 
Blazers, O.C.B., was at that time second in 
command in the Mediterranean, he should be 
sent to sea under his command; the admiral 
having, in reply to a letter on the subject, 
answered that it was hard indeed if he did not 
lick him into some shape or another; and that, 
at all events, he'd warrant that Jack should 
be able to box the compass before he had been 
three months nibbling the ship's biscuit; fur- 
ther, that it was very easy to get over the ex- 
amination necessary to qualify him for lieu- 
tenant, as a turkey and a dozen of brown-stout 
sent in the boat with him on the passing day, 
as a present to each of the passing captains, 
would pass him, even if he were as incompetent 
as a camel (or, as they say at sea, a cable) to 
pass through the eye of a needle; that having 
once passed, he would soon have him in com- 
mand of a fine frigate, with a good nursing 
first lieutenant; and that if he did not behave 
himself properly, he would make his signal to 
come on board of the flag- ship, take him into the 
cabin, and give him a sound horse-whipping, 
as other admirals have been known to inflict 
upon their own sons under similar circum- 
stances. The reader must be aware that, from 
the tenor of Sir Theophilus* letter, the cir- 
cumstances which we are narrating must have 
occurred some fifty years ago. 

When Jack was informed that he was to be 
a midshipman, he looked up in the most 
innocent way in the world (and innocent he 
was, sure enough), turned on his heels, and 
whistled as he went for want of thought. For 
the last three months he had been at home, 
and his chief employment was kissing and 
romping with the maids, who declared him to 



be the handsomest Littlebrain that the conntiy 
had ever produced. Our hero viewed the 
preparations made for his departure with per- 
fect indiflTerence, and wished everybody good-by 
with the utmost composure. He was a hi^py, 
good-tempered fellow, who never calculated, 
because he could not; never decided, for he 
had not wit enough to choose ; never foresaw, 
although he could look straight before him; 
and never remembered, because he had no 
memory. The line, "If ignorance is blias, 'tis 
folly to be wise," was certainly made especially 
for Jack ; nevertheless he was not totally de- 
ficient: he knew what was good to eat or drink, 
for his taste was perfect, his eyes were very 
sharp, and he could discover in a moment if a 
peach was ripe on the wall ; his hearing was 
quick, for he was the first in the school to 
detect the footsteps of his pedagogue; and ho 
could smell anything savoury nearly a mile 
off, if the wind lay the right way. Moreover, 
he knew that if he pat his fingers in the fiie 
that he would bum himself ; that knives cot 
severely; that birch tickled, and several oilier 
little axioms of this sort which are geoerallj 
ascertained by children at an early age, but 
which Jack's capacity had not received until at 
a much later diate. Such as he was, oar hero 
went to sea ; his stock in his sea-chest being 
very abundant, while his stock of ideat waa 
proportionably small. 

We will pass over ail the trana-shipmenta of 
Jack until he was eventually shipped on board 
the Mendaaou$, then lying at ICalta, with the 
flag of Sir Theophilus Blazers at the fbre— a 
splendid ship, carrying 120 gana, and nearly 
120 midshipmen of different calibrea. (I pass 
over captain, lieutenant, and ship's company, 
having made mention of her moat Talaable 
qualifications.) Jack was received with a 
hearty welcome by his ande, for he came 
in pudding-time, and was invited to dinner; 
and the admiral made the important discovery, 
that if his nephew was a fool in other pointa^ 
he was certainly no fool at his knife and fork. 
In a short time his messmates found out thai 
he was no fool at his fists, and his knock-down 
arguments ended much disputation. Indeed, 
as the French would say, Jack was perfection 
in the physique, although so very deficient in 
the morale. 

But if Pandora's box proved a plague to tlie 
whole world. Jack had his individual portion 
of it, when he was summoned to box the com- 
pass by his worthy uncle Sir Theophilua Blaaen; 
who, in the course of six months, di sco v e red 
that he could not make his nephew box it in the 
three, which he had warranted in hia letter; 
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ererj day our hero's ears were boxed, bat the 
emiipMs nerer. It reqaired all the cardinal 
Tirtaee to teach him the cardinal points during 
the forenoon, and he made a point of forgetting 
them before the sun went down. Whenever 
they attempted it (and varioas were the teachers 
employed to drive the compass into Jack's 
head), his head drove roond the compass; and 
try aJl he coald, Jack never coald compass it 
It appeared, as some people are said only to 
have one idea, as if Jack could only have one 
point in his head at a time, and to that point 
he woold stand like a well-broken pointer. 
With him the wind never changed till the next 
day. His uncle pronounced him to be a fool, 
bat that did not hurt his nephew's feelings; 
he had been told so too often already. 

I have said that Jack had a great respect for 
good eating and drinking, and, moreover, was 
blessed with a good appetite: every person has 
hia peealiar fancies, and if there was anything 
which more titillated the palate and ol£M^ry 
nerres of our hero, it was a roast goose with 
sege and onions. Now it so happened, that 
having been about seven months on board of 
the Memdacknu, Jack had one day received 
a sommons to dine with the admini, for the 
steward had ordered a roast goose for dinner^ 
and knew not only that Jack was partial to it, 
bvi alio that Jack was the admind's nephew, 
whidi always goes for something on board of a 
flagHihip. Just before they were sitting down 
to table, the admiral wishing to know how the 
wind was, and having been not a little vexed 
with the slow progress of his nephew's nautical 
aeqairements, said, "Now, Mr. Littlebrain, 
go vp and bring me down word how the wind 
is; and mark me, as, when you are sent, nine 
times oat of ten you make a mistake, I shall 
BOW bet you five guineas against your dinner, 
thai yoa make a mistake this time: so now be 
off and we will soon ascertain whether you lose 
your dinner or I lose my money. Sit down, gen- 
tlemen, we will not wait for Mr. Littlebrain." 

Jack did not much admire this bet on the 
part of his uncle, but still less did he like the 
want of good manners in not waiting for him. 
He had Just time to see the covers removed, to 
seent a whifTof the goose, and was oft, 

"The admiral wants to know how the wind 
is, sir," said Jack to the officer of the watch. 

The officer of the watch went to the binnacle, 
and setting the wind as nearly as he could, 
repUed, "Tell Sir Theophilus that it is 8, W, 

<mdi^w.\ wr 

" That's one of those confounded long points 
thai I never can remember/' cried Jack, in 



"Then you'll 'get goose,' as the saying is," 
observed one of the midshipmen. 

" No ; I'm afraid that I sha'n't get any," 
replied Jack, despondingly. "What did he 
say, S.W. and by N. } E,?" 

" Not exactly," replied his messmate, who 
was a good-natured lad, and laughed heartily 
at Jack's version. "S. W. and by W. } W." 

"I never can remember it," cried Jack. 
" I'm to have five guineas if I do, and no din- 
ner if I don't; and if I stay here much longer, 
I shall get no dinner at all events, for they are 
all terribly peckish, and there will be none 
left." 

" Well, if you'll give me one of the guineas, 
I'll show you how to manage it," said the 
midshipman. 

" I'll give you two, if you'll only be quick 
and the goose a'n't all gone," replied Jack. 

The midshipman wrote down the point from 
which the wind blew, at full length, upon a 
bit of paper, and pinned it to the rim of Jack's 
hat. "Now," said he, "when you go into 
the cabin, yoa can hold your hat so as to read 
it without their perceiving you." 

" Well, so I can; I never should have thought 
of that," said Jack. 

" Tou haVn't wit enough," replied the mid- 
shipman. 

" Well, I see no wit in the compass," replied 
Jack. 

"Nevertheless, it's full of point," replied 
the midshipman: "now be quick." 

Our hero's eyes served him well if his memory 
was treacherous; and as he entered the cabin 
door he bowed over his hat very politely, and 
said, as he read it off, "S. W. and by W. | W.," 
and then he added, without reading at all, "if 
you please. Sir Theophilus." 

"Steward," said the admiral, "tell the 
officer of the watch to step down." 

"How's the wind, Mr. Growler?" 

"S.W. and by W. } W.," repHed the officer. 

" Then, Mr. Littlebrain, you have won your 
five guineas, and may now sit down and enjoy 
your dinner." 

Our hero was not slow in obeying the order, 
and ventured, upon the strength of his success, 
to send his plate twice for goose. Having 
eaten their dinner, drunk their wine, and 
taken their coffee, the officers, at the same 
time, took the hint which invariably accom- 
panies the latter beverage, made their bows 
and retreated. As Jack was following his 
seniors out of the cabin, the admiral put the 
sum which he had staked into his hands, 
observing, that " it was an ill wind that blew 
nobody good." 
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So thought Jtck, who, haying faithfiillj 
paid the midshipman the two guineas for his 
assistance, was now on the poop keeping his 
watch, as midshipmen usually do; that is, 
stretched out on the sig^l lockers and com- 
posing himself to sleep after the most approved 
fashion, answering the winks of the stars by 
blinks of his eyes, until at last he shut them 
to keep them warm. But, before he had quite 
composed himself, he thought of the goose and 
the five guineas. The wind was from the 
same quarter, blowing soft and mild; Jack lay 
in a sort of reverie, as it fanned his cheek, for 
the weather was close and sultry. 

"Well," muttered Jack to himself, "I do 
love that point of the compass, at all events, 
and I think that I never shall forget S.W. and 
by W. i W. No I never — never liked one 
before, though " 

** Is that true?" whispered a gentle voice in 
his ear; "do you love '8.W. and by W. } W.,' 
and will yon, as yon say, never forget her?" 

"Why, what's that?" said Jack, opening 
his eyes and turning half round on his side. 

" It's me ^ ' aw. and by W. \ W./ that 
yon say you love." 

Littlebrain raised himself and looked round; 
— there was no one on the poop except himself 
and two or three of the after-guard, who wer* 
lying down between the guns. 

" Why, who was it that spoke?** said Jack, 
much astonished. 

"It was the wind you love and who has 
long loved you," replied the same voice; "do 
you wish to see me?" 

"See you — see the wind? — I've been already 
sent on that message by the midshipmen," 
thought Jack. 

" Do you love me as you say, and as I love 
you?" continued the voice. 

"Well, I like you better than any other 
point of the compass, and I'm sure I never 
thought I should like one of them," replied 
Jack. 

"That will not do for me; will yon love 
only me?" 

" I'm not likely to love the others," replied 
Jack, shutting his eyes again; " I Aa<e them alL" 

"And love me?" 

" Well, I do love you, that's a fact," repUed 
Jack, as he thought of the goose and the five 
guineas. 

" Then look round and you shall see me," 
said the soft voice. 

Jack, who hardly knew whether he was 
asleep or awake, did at this summons once 
more take the trouble to open his eyes, and 
beheld a fairy female figure, pellucid as water. 



yet apparently poseessing sabstanoe; her foft- 
tures were beautifully s<^ and mild, and her 
outline trembled and shifted as it wero, wav- 
ing gently to and fro. It smiled sweetly, hong 
over him, played with his chestnut curls, softly 
touched his lips with her own, passed her 
trembling fingers over his cheeka, and its wann 
breath appeared as if it melted into hia. Then 
it grew more bold, — embraced hia penoo, 
searched into his neck and collar, as if enrious 
to examine him. 

Jack felt a pleasure and gratifieatUm wb!d 
he could not well comprehend : once mora the 
charmer's lips trembled upon his own, wnr 
remaining for a moment, now withdrawing, 
again returning to kiss and kiss again, and 
once more did the soft voice pot the qneaikNi, — 

"Do yon love me?" 

" Better than goose," lepUed Jack. 

" I don't know who goose may be," vepliad 
the fairy form, as she tossed abont Ja^'i was? • 
ing locks; "yon must love only mb, prante 
me that before I am relieved." 

" What, have yon got the first watdiyMVill 
as me?" replied Jack. 

" I am on duty jnst now, bat I shall Ml be 
so long. We southeriy winds are Mifir ktpi 
long in one pUce; some of my listen iHH pro- 
bably be sent here soon." 

" I don't understand what yon talk •boKt»'* 
replied Jack. " Suppose yon tell me irtie yea 
are, and what you are, and 1*11 do aU I eHi te 
keep awake ; I don't know how it ii^ tvl I've 
felt more inclined to go to sleep dnee yes luive 
been fanning me aboot» than I did betoe." 

"Then I will remain by your tide lAOe 
yon listen to me. I am, as I UAA'jtm, a wiad 
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That's pnzsling," said Jack, i]iftcRipy«g 
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Hy name is 'aW. and by W. | W."* 
Tes, and a very long name it Isl If yes 
wish me to remember yon, you iboold bftfe 
had a shorter one." 

This rufiled the wind a Utile, and dM btev 
rather sharp into the comer of Jack's erje, — 
however she proceeded, — 

" Ton are a sailor, and of oonne yoa knov 
all the winds on the compass by name." 

" I wish I did; but I don't,** lepUed Utile- 
brain; " I can recollect yon, and not one other." 

Again the wind tronbled with delight on 
his lips, and she proceeded: — " Ton know thai 
there are thirty4wo points ea ike fiompew, 
and these p<^ts are divided into qnarten; so 
that there are, in fact, 128 difltoeni wiaAk** 

" There are more than I conld 
ber; I know that," said Jack. 
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<'W«U, we are in all 128. All the winds 
wbitk hare northerl j in them are ooane and 
Qgiy ; all the sonthem winds are prettj." 

'* Ton don't say so?" replied onr hero. 

"We are sommoned to blow, as required, 
b«t the hardest daty generally falls to the nor- 
theriy winds, as it should do, for they are the 
strongest; slthongh we southerly winds can 
blow hard enough when we choose. Our char- 
acters are somewhat different. The most un- 
happy in diqMMition, and I may say the most 
malerolent, are the north and easterly winds ; 
the K. W. winds are powerful, but not unkind; 
the S.K winds vary, but, at all eyents, we of 
the S.W. are considered the mildest and most 
beneficent. Do you understand me?" 

" Not altogether. You're going rig^t round 
the compels, and I nerer could make it out, 
that's a hcL I hear what you say, but I 
cannot promise to recollect it; I can only 
recollect &W. and by W. | W." 

" I care only for your recollecting me; if you 
do thai, you may foiget all the rest. Now 
yon see we South Wests are summer winds, and 
are seldom required but in this season ; I have 
often blown orer your ship these last three 
months, and I always haye lingered near you, 
for I loredyon." 

"Thank you — now go on, for seren bells 
hare stmek some time, and I shall be going 
to torn in. Is your watch out?" 

"No, I shall blow for some hours longer. 
Why will you leaye me— why wo'n't you stay 
on deck with me?" 

" What, stay on deck after my watch is out? 
Ko, if I do, blow me ! We midishipmen never 
do that — but I say, why can't you come down 
with me, and turn in my hammock ; it's close 
to the hatchway, and you can easily do it" 

" Well, I will, upon one promise. Tou say 
that yon lore me, now I'm yery jealous, for 
we winds are always supplanting one another. 
Promise me that you will neyer mention any 
other wind in the compass but me, for if yon 
do, they may come to you, and if I hear <^ it 
I'll blow the masts out of your ship, that I 
wUl." 

" You don't say so?" replied Jack, sunrey- 
ing her fragile, trembling form. 

" Yes, I will, and on a lee-shore too; so that 
the ship shall go to pieces on the rocks, and 
the admiral and eyery soul on board her be 
drowned." 

"No, yon wouldn't, would yon?" said our 
hero, astonished. 

" Sot if you promise me. Then 111 come 
to you and pour down your windsails, and dry 
joor washed clothes as they hang on the lig- 
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ging, and just ripple the wayes as you glide 
along, and hang upon the lips of my dear 
loye, and press him in my arms. Promise 
me, then, on no account oyer to recollect or 
mention any other wind but me." 

" Well, I think I may promise that," re- 
plied Jack, "I'm yery deyer at foigetting; 
and then you'll come to my hammock, won't 
you, and sleep with me? You'll be a nice 
cool bedfellow these warm nights." 

" I can't sleep on my watch as midshipmen 
do; but I'll watch you while you sleep, and 
I'll fan your cheeks, and keep you cool and 
comfortable, till I'm relieyed. 

"And when you go, when will you come 
again?" 

" That I cannot tell — ^when I'm summoned; 
and I shall wait with impatience, that you 
may be sure of." 

" There's eight bells," said Jack, starting 
up; " I must go down and call the officer <^ 
the middle watch ; but I'll soon turn in, for 
my relief is not so big as myself, and I can 
thrash him." 

Littlebrain was as good as his word; he cut 
down his relief, and then thrashed him for 
yenturing to expostulate. The consequence 
was, that in ten minutes he was in his ham- 
mock, and "8.W. and by W. f W." came 
gently down the hatchway and rested in his 
arms. Jack soon fell fast asleep, and when 
he was wakened up the next morning by the 
quarter-master, his bedfellow was no longer 
there. A mate inquiring how the wind was, 
was answered by the quarter-master that they 
had a fresh breeze from the N.N.W., by which 
Jack understood that his sweetheart was no 
longer on duty. 

Our hero had passed such a happy nl|^t 
with his soft and kind companion, that he 
could think of nothing else ; he longed for her 
to come again, and, to the surprise of eyery- 
body, was now perpetually making inquiries 
as to the wind which blew. He thought of 
her continually; and in fact was as much in 
loye with " 8. W. and by W. f W." as he pos- 
sibly could be. She came again— once more 
did he ei^'oy her delightfril company; again 
she slept with him in his hammed^ and then, 
after a short stay, she was relieyed by another. 

We do not intend to accuse the wind of in- 
constancy, as that was not her fault; nor of 
treachery, for she loyed dearly; nor of yiolence, 
for she was all softness and mildness; but we 
do say, that "S.W. and by W. | W." was the 
occasion of Jack being yery oft«i in a scrape, 
for our hero kept his word ; he forgot all other 
winds, and with him there was no oilMr tz« 
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oept his dear "8.W. and by W. } W." It 
must be admitted of Jack, that, at all events, 
he showed great perseverance, for he stack to 
his point. 

Our hero woald aigue with his messmates, 
far it is not those who are most capable of 
aiguing who are most fond of it ; and, like all 
arguers not very brilliant, he woald flounder 
and diverge away right and left, jost as the 
flaws of ideas came into his head. 

"What nonsense it is your talking that 
way," would his opponent say; ''why don't 
you come to the point?" 

"And so I do," cried Jack. 

" Well, then, what U your point?" 

"aw. and by W. } W.," replied our hero. 

Who could reply to this? But in every in- 
stance, and through every difficulty, our hero 
kept his promise, until his uncle. Sir Theo- 
philus, was very undecided whether he should 
send him home to be locked up in a lunatic 
asylum, or bring him on in the service to the 
rank of post-captain. Upon mature eonsidera- 
tion, however, as a man in Bedlam is a very 
useless member of society, and a teetotal non- 
productive, whereas a captain in the navy is 
a responsible agent, the admiral came to the 
conclusion that Littlebrain must follow up his 
deatiny. 

At last Jack was set down as the greatest 
fool in the ship, and was pointed out as such. 
The ladies observed that such might possibly 
be the case, but at all events he was the hand- 
somest young man in the Mediterranean fleet. 
We believe that both parties were correct in 
their assertions. 

Time fliea— «ven a midshipman's time, which 
does not fly quite so fast as his money — and 
the time came for Mr. Littlebrain's examina- 
tion. Sir Theophilus, who now commanded 
the whole fleet, was almost in despair. How 
was it possible that a man could navigate a 
ship with only one quarter point of the com- 
pass in his head? 

Sir Theophilus scratched his wig; and the 
disposition of the Mediterranean fleet, so im- 
portant to the country, was altered according 
to the dispositions of the captains who com- 
manded the ships. In those days there were 
martinets in the service; officers who never 
overlooked an offence, or permitted the least 
deviation from strict duty; wJio were generally 
hated, but at the same time were most valu- 
able to the service. As for his nephew passing 
his examination before any of those of the 
first or second, or even of the third degree, the 
admiral knew that it was impossible. The 
consequence was, that one was sent away on 



a mission to Genoa about nothing; another to 
watch for vessels never expected, off Sardinia; 
two more to cruize after a French frigate which 
had never been built: and thus, bj degrees, 
did the admiral arrange, so as to obtain a set of 
officers sufficiently pliant to allow hia nephew 
to creep under the gate which barred his pro- 
motion, and which he never could have vaulted 
over. So the signal was made-— our hero went 
on board — his unde had* not foigotten the 
propriety of a little douceur on the oocasioii; 
and, as the turkeys were all gone, three eonplo 
of geese were sent in the same boat, as a pre- 
sent to each of the three passing captiina. 
Littlebrain's heart failed him as he pulled to 
the ship; even the geese hissed at him, as much 
as to say, " If you were not such a stapld ass, 
we might have been left alive in cor eoopa.'* 
There was a great deal of truth in thai re- 
mark, if they did say so. 

Nothing could have been made mon easy 
for Littlebrain than his eTaminaiioii. The 
questions had all been arranged befonliand; 
and some kind friend had given him all the 
answers written down. The paising captotna 
^>parently snfiered from the heat of the weather, 
and each had his hand on his brow, kdUnf 
down on the table at the time that LItilebrain 
gave his answers, so that of oonna tkqr did 
not observe that he was reading than oC Aa 
soon as Littlebrain had given hia anawer, and 
had had sufficient time to drop his paper wider 
the table, the captains felt better and looked 
up again. 

There were but eight qneationa for ovr here 
to answer. Seven had been aatiifiietorily got 
through; then came the eighth, a very iiaiplt 
one: — '*What is your course and diitanee tnm 
Ushant to the Start?" This qneetioii having 
been duly put, the obtains were again in deep 
meditation, shrouding their eym with tlie 
palms of their hands. 

Littlebrain had his answer — he looked at 
the paper. What could be more iiaiple than 
to reply? — and then the captains would have 
all risen up, shaken him by the hand, compli- 
mented him upon the talent he had displayed, 
sent their compliments to the ccmmander-in- 
chief, and their thanks for the gun. Jack 
was Just answering, " North ^— " 

" Recollect your promiaet" eried a wofi voice, 
which Jack well recollected. 

Jack stammered — the c^itaina were mvie^ 
and waited patiently. 

" I must say it," muttered Ja^ 

" Yon shan't," replied the tittle Wind. 

" Indeed I must," said Jack, "or I ahall be 
turned back." 
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The etptaini, nirpriaed at thiB delay and the 
aottering of Jack, looked np, and one of them 
gently inqnired if Mr. Littlebrain had not 
dropped his handkerchief or aomething under 
the table? And then they again fixed their 
eyes upon the green cloth. 

"If yon dare, TU never see yon again/' 
eri«i "aw. and by W. } W."— "never come 
to yonr hammock — but I'll blow the ship on 
shore, every sonl shall be lost, admiral and all; 
reeollect yoor promise!" 

" Then I shall never pass," replied Jack. 

" Do yoo think that any other point in the 
eoBipaas shall pass you except me? — never! I 
am too Jealous for that. Come now, dearest!" 
and the Wind again delidously trembled upon 
the lips of onr hero, who could no longer re- 
sisi. 

"&W. and by W. | W./' exclaimed Jack 
firmly. 

"Ton have made a slight mistake, Mr. 
LitUebrain/' said one' of the captains. '*Look 
meant to say, Hdnk again." 
aw. and by W. | W.," again repeated 
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Dearest, how I love yon ! " whispered the 
soAWuid. 

"Why, Mr. Littlebrain," said one of the 
fiptalns for Jack had actually laid the paper 
down on the table—" what's in the wind now ? " 
ghe's obatinate," repUed Jack. 
Ton appear to be so, at all events," replied 
tke eaplain. " Pray, try once more." 

" I have it!" thought Jack, who tore off the 
laat answer from his paper. "I gained five 
gilneas by that plan once before." He then 
handed the bit of paper to the passing captain: 
" I bdieve that's right, sir," said our hero. 

" Yes, that is right; but could you not have 
said it instead of writing it, Mr. Littlebrain?" 

Jack made no reply; his little sweetheart 
pouted a little, but said nothing; it was an 
•rasion which she did not like. A few seconds 
of eonsnltation then took place, as a matter of 
form. Each captain asked of the other if he 
was perfectly satisfied as to Mr. Littlebrain's 
capabilities, and the reply was in the affirma- 
tive; and th^ were perfectly satisfied that he 
was either a fool or a madman. However, as 
we have had both in the service by way of pre- 
cedent. Jack was added to the list, and the 
next day was i^ipointed lieutenant. 

Our hero did his duty as lieutenant of the 
forecastle; and as all the duty of that officer is, 
when hailed from the quarter-deck, to answer, 
**Ay, ay, »ir" he got on without making 
many mi^Aakes. And now he was very happy; 
ae one dared to call him a fool except Us 



uncle; he had his own cabin, and many waa 
the time that his dear little "S.W. and by 
W. ] W." would come in by the scuttle and 
nestle by his side. 

"You won't see so much of me soon, dearest,"' 
said she, one morning, g^vely, 

" Why not, my soft one?" replied Jack. 

" Don't you recollect that the winter months 
are coming on?" 

"So they are," replied Jack. "Well, I 
shall long for you back." 

And Jack did long, and long very much, for 
he loved his dear wind and the fine weather 
which accompanied her. Winter came on, and 
heavy gales and rain, and thunder and light- 
ning; nothing but double-reefed top-sails and 
wearing in succession; and our hero walked 
the forecastle and thought of his favourite 
wind. The N.E. winds came down furiously^ 
and the weather was bitter cold. The officera^ 
shook the rain and spray off their garments- 
when their watch was over, and called for grog. 

" Steward, a glass of grog," cried one; "and 
let it be strong." 

" The same for me," said Jack ; "only, I'll 
mix it myselt" 

Jack poured out the rum till the tnmbler 
was half full 

"Why, Littlebrain," said his messmate, 
"that is a dose; that's what we call a regular 
Nor-wuter." 

" Is it?" repUed Jack. " WeU, then. Nor- 
westers suit me exactly, and I shall stick to- 
them like cobblers' wax." 

And during the whole of the winter months, 
onr hero showed a great predilection for Nor- 
westera 

It was in the latter end of February that 
there was a heavy gale; it liad blown furiously 
from the northward for three days, and then 
it paused and panted as if out of breath — no 
wonder! And then the wind shifted and 
shifted again, with squalls and heavy rain,, 
until it blew from every quarter of the compass.. 

Our hero's watch was over, and he came 
down and called for a "Nor- wester" as usual. 

"How is the wind now?" asked the first 
lieutenant of the master, who came down drip- 
ping wet 

"S.S.W., but drawing now fast to the west- 
ward," said old Spunyam. 

And so it was; and it veered round until 
" aw. and by W. | W.," with an angry gust, 
came down the skylight, and blowing strongly 
into our hero's ear, cried — 

"Oh, you false one!" 

"False!" exclaimed Jack. "What! yoo 
here, and so angry too? What's the matter?** 
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"What's the matter! — do you think I don't 
know? What have you been doing ever since 
I was away, comforting yourself during my 
absence with Nor-toesters}" 

"Why, you an't jealous of a Nor-wester, 
are you?" replied Littlebrain. "I confess I'm 
rather partiai to them." 

"What ! — this to my face ! — I'll never come 
again, without you promise me that you will 
have nothing to do with them, and never call 
for one again. Be quick — I cannot stay more 
than two minutes; for it is hard work now, and 
we relieve quick — say the word." 

" Well, then," replied Littlebrain, "you've 
no objection to half-and-ha^f?** 

"None in the world; that's quite another 
thing, and has nothing to do with the wind." 

" It has though," thought Jack, " for it gets 
A man in the wind ; but I won't tell her so ; 
and," continued he, "you don't mind a raw 
nip, do you?" 

"No— I care for nothing except a Nor- 
wester." 

" I'll never call for one again," replied Jack; 
<' it is but making my grog a little stronger; 
in future it shall be haff-andhaifr 

"That's a dearl Now I'm oiF— don't for- 
get me; " and away went the wind in a great 
hurry. 

It was about three months after this short 
yisit, the fleet being off Corsica, that our hero 
was walking the deck, thinking that he soon 
should see the object of his affections, when a 
privateer brig was discovered at anchor a few 
miles from Bastia. The signal was made for 
ihe boats of the fleet to cut her out; and the 
admiral, wishing that his nephew should distin- 
guish himself somehow, gave him the command 
of one of the finest boats. Now Jack was as 
brave as brave could be; he did not know what 
danger was ; he hadn't wit enough to perceive 
it, and there was no doubt but he would dis- 
tinguish himself. The boats went on the ser- 
vice. Jack was the very first on board, cheer- 
ing his men as he darted into the closed ranks 
of his opponents. Whether it was that he did 
not think that his head was worth defending, 
or that he was too busy in breaking the heads 
of others to look after his own, this is certain, 
that a tomahawk descended upon it with such 
force as to bury itself in his skull (and his was 
a thick skull too). The privateer's men were 
overpowered by numbers, and then our hero 
was discovered, under a pile of bodies, still 
breathing heavily. He was hoisted on board 
and taken into his uncle's cabin: the surgeon 
shook his head when he had examined that of 
<mr hero. 



"It most have been a most tremendous 
blow," said he to the admiral, " to have pene- 
trated " 

"It must have been, Indeed," replied the 
admiral, as the tears rolled down his cheeks; 
for he loved his nephew. 

The surgeon having done all that his art 
would enable him to do, left the cabin to at* 
tend to the others who were hurt; the admiral 
also went on the quarter-deck, walking to and 
fro for an hour in a melancholy mood. He 
returned to the cabin and bent over his nephew; 
Jack opened his eyes. 

"My dear fellow," said the admiral, "how's 
your head now?" 

**8. W, andbyW,\ W.;* faintly exclaimed 
our hero, constant in death, as he tamed a 
little on one side and expired. 

It was three days afterwards, as the fleet 
were on a wind making for Malta, that the 
bell of the ship tolled, and a body, sewed np 
in a hammock and covered with the Union 
Jack, was carried to the gangway by the 
admiral's bargemen. It had been a dnll, 
cloudy day, with little wind; the hands wen 
turned up, the officers and men stood nncovered; 
the admiral in advance with his arms folded, 
as the chaplain read the funeral servieeover 
the body of onr hero, — and as the serviee pro- 
ceeded, the sails flapped, for the wind bad 
shifted a little; a motion was made, by the 
hand of the officer of the watch, to the man 
at the helm to let the ship go off the wind, 
that the service might not be disturbed, and a 
mizzling soft rain descended. The wind bad 
shifted to our hero's mnch-loved poini, hii 
fond mistress had come to monm over the lo« 
of her dearest, and the rain that deseended 
were the tears which she shed at the death of 
her handsome but not over-gifted lorer. 



PR0VBRB8. 



At lore and I late harboar'd in on* ina. 
With proTerbt that each other entertain : 
*' In lore there ie no Uck," thoe I bigiA; 
" Fair words make fooU,'* replieth he a^da ; 
" Who epares to wgmk. doth tpaie to epeed," qooth I; 
'< At well, " eaith he^ " too forward as too alow ;- 
"Fortone aMiati the boldaat," I reply ; 
" A hartj man." quoth he^ " neTer wanted woe ; * 
" Labour ia light where lore," quoth I, "doth pay ;* 
Saith he, *'ligfat hudenli heary, if fiv bocae;** 
Qooth I. *'The main kel. oast the bj awaj^ 
**T*haTe apon a Ikir thrcad,** he tw^Um in aeon. 
And having thai awhile eaoh other thwarted- 
Fools aa we met, eo foola again we parted. 
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AJAX. 

[PnBiB, OBI of Iha gt ial ut otOmk pnti, bore In 
TlHlia, ■boot BX (.c. Id PloiUr^ <^, a* uopoB 
if Ijile poMiT— Uwt k, nap— oomined ilB tlH miHic 
Idl.dBaoia wfaldi g«DanU} Kcompuihiil Umo. Tbt 



OiBt, b< (STsitrict ordHttlut no hum ibonld todou 
(B a* hHM* whtn PlHkr bvl Und. H> dlad wti*] 
•l^t; jtui old (440 (.c)] 

"'TwHftt the iBland-CbiefWn'slordl; ftaat 

The high heroic tummoiui cama — 
Stood in the portal high a godlike gueat. 









Who wore the lion's hide, and brindled d 

fnth wg«r cheer, lutd weloome fiuD, 

Qrekt TeUmoD the gueat lo greet 

Bnehed forth a bow! of nect«r sweet, 

A bowl all beuitsouB to behold 
Foaming with wine, and rough with Molp- 
tured gold, 

Aod toudlj bade the hero poor 
The rich libation aa the aaored floor. 

Hia oonquering hands he lifted high, 
And called the Sire, the Ruler of the Sky. 
'If erer firom mj lipe, Paternal JoTe. 

Hod heardeat tow in loTe, 

Qraot me, mj ohief, mj deareet prsjer I 
Be bom of Eribcea'a womb a boy, 

Hia noble &ther'a noble heir, 
And tfown hia happj lot with perfect Jo; I 

Hia b« the unoonquered ana in flght. 

Might, like thia lion't might, 
1b Remea'STale which my firat prowess slew; 
And ■• hia nii^t, hia courage I'— At the words, 

Swooped from the sky tlie king of birds. 
With heeneM joy hia (Uher's will he knew. 
n«B tpake be In a prophet'a aolgmn tone : 

' The eon tbon eravett shalt be thine, 
And be hia noble name, my Telamon, 

Odled Irtim yon bird diTine. 
mde H the eagle's be hia manareb-away ; 

Swoop lie aa eagle on hia prey.' " 



centre or " navel" of earth, aa Greek poets 
described it. Here waa the world-renowned 
temple and oracle of Apollo, the especial 
god of the Dorian race, and the patron of 
music and the arte. This lact may serve U> 
explain the chief peculiarity of the Pythian 
games, the musical and poeticat contested 
which here accompanied the eqnestrian and 
c compehtions. A single ode of 
indar's recalls thia feature in the games of 
Pjtbo, — that in which he commemorates 
the victory of the Agrigentine Hides, victor 
in the competition of flute-players. Its 
brevity renders it suitable for quotation, and 
it introduces the remarkable legend of the 
inveation of the flute, suggested to Athene 
(as tradition told) by the dying shrieks of 
the Gorgon I For the credit ot the Greek 
music, we must hope that the inventreas 
improved upon her model, or that Hidas's 
perfonnance had not too slavishly repro- 
dnced it. 
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THE POUR GREAT GAHEa 



The special features in which the great „„^ 
fame* differed from thoM of Olvmpia need ' Kai^en Ithna tm 
not detain na long. The Pytiusn conleats I ,t„dB, 
wen held in the Plains orCriia^iiQder ihe| xvt^o >■■& the<n 
ihadow of the lowering crag of Delphi, 
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So fonnd the goddea,— and forthwith on mortal nutn 
bertowed. 
And named the itrain her * many-headed mode:* Me- 
morial fUr of each Areqnented game I 

Antidrophe. 

TThrough slender braei it flowi ; through many a reeden 

qutll, 
That grew by the Gracee* town for choral dance renowned. 

In nymph Cephlde' hallowed hauntM ; true witneoi 

of dancen'akiUI 
Ife'er, mtc by toiling, mortal aught of blia hath found ; 

But all that lacks, ia one brief day, can Deetiny'a 

power supply. 
l¥hat fate ordains may none aroid: needs must a day 

befUl, 
Of chances unforeseen, that maugre all 
Jian*s scheming, part will grant and part deny I** 

** *Tls sung In ancient minstrelsy, 

That Phcebus wont to wear 
The leaves of any pleasant tree 

Around his golden hair ; 
Till Daphne, desperate with pursuit 

Of his imperious lore 
At her own prayer transfonned took root 

A laurel in the grove. 

Then did the Penitent adorn 

His brow with laurel green; 
And *mid his bright locks, never shorn. 

No meaner leaf was seen : 
And poets sage, through every age. 

About their temples wound 

The bay ; and conquerors thanked the gods, 

With laurel chiclets crowned." 

PiimAK. 



REYNARD THE FOX. 

[This anonymous and remarkable poem of the Middle 
Ages seems to have originated quite certainly in Ger- 
many, and in the 13th century, though no man has 
«ver discovered its author. The earliest printed edition 
bears date 1498, at LQbeck, of which only one copy is 
known to exist. This is in the Low-German tongue, 
sund forms the basis of all the numerous variations of 
the fisble which have since been printed in many lan- 
ilfUAges. So great a critic as Thomas Carlyle says of 
It:— 

** The story of Reinecke fVtefcs, or, to give it the origi- 
nal Low-German name, Beineke de Jbn, is, more than 
anv other, a truly European performance: for some 
■reiiturleii, a univeraal household possession and secular 
Bible, read everywhere, in the palace and the hut; it 
«till intomsts us, moreover, by its intrinsic worth, being 
on the whole the most poetical and mpritorious produc- 
tion of our Western world in that kind; ur perhaps of 



the whole world, though in such matters, the West baa 
generally yielded to, and learned from* the East. 

**Thus has our old Fable gathered strength as it 
rolled on. Among the Germans it was long a house- 
book and nnivenntl best-companion: it has been lec- 
tured on in Universities, quoted in Imperial council- 
halls; it lay on the toilet of prinoeaseB, and 
thumbed to pieces on the bench of the artisan ; we be 
of grave men ranking it only next to the Kble." 

Beynard, like all cunning malefactors who get their 
deserts, comes to be hanged in the last scene of ttia 
poem. The German artist Kaulbach has lavished his 
illustrative powers upon a marvellous aeries of deslgiM 
for Beynard the Fox, engraved for a sumptuous editioa, 
of GcBthe's version of the poem. 

The following extracts are taken from Naylor*s 
latlon ot Beynard the Fox.] 



RETNARD AND BRUIN. 

When Bruin crossed the castle yard, 

And saw the gate was locked and barred ; 

Feeling a little bit perplext. 

He paused and pondered well — ** What nextt** 

** Ctood Reynard I uncle mine I what ho I" 

At length his phlegm found oyerflow — 

*< Behold the royal message I odds 

My life ; the King hath sworn, by Gods I 

That come ye not to court, to hear 

The plaints against ye, and to clear 

Yourself f^om stain,— *will not with me 

Return in fHendly custody. 

To giye and take the law its due, — 

Your obstinacy you shall rue. 

Absent yourself, the forfeit's fixed : 

The cord and wheel, with torture inixed ; 

I rede ye lose no time, but cornel" 

Gk)odsooth, to this, albeit dumb. 

Was Reynard no whit deaf as well, 

But listened every syllable. 

As close within ensconsed he lay. 

Thinks he, ** Could I the Bear repay 

For all his growl about the law, 

'T would not so vastly choke my maw. 

I'll con the matter through and through ** 

This said, deep in his den withdrew. 
Crammed f\ill was Malepartus' sides 
Of creyice-chinks, and panel-slides ; 
With many a sharp and narrow windings 
And passages for exit finding. 
Which he, when he would lie secure. 
With locks and bolts made doubly sure. 
Whene'er with booty he returned, 
Or, when some lurking foeman burned 
A recent iiyury to repay. 
Here found he safe retreat alway. 
Here many an unsuspecting beast 
Walked in, and served his bloody feast. 
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Ifhen Bejnftrd Bmin't message heard, 

^nd welded its import, word bj word, 
2e felt in no particular haste 

TTo take for granted all that past ; 

^Suspected treachery behind, 
Jknd listened long, some clew to find, 

.If Brain came alone? which when 
He ascertained, he left his den, 

^And with the fiiear held conyerse then. 
« ' T is Bruin sure 1 welcome at once I 
J craye jour pardon for the nonce. 
JLt Tcspers was I, when je knocked, 
JLnd must apologixe — I*m shocked — 
llTelcome I thrice welcome to m j tent I 

39mail thanks to him, I ween, who sent 
Jl gentleman of your degree 

"^o take so long a journey — see I 
Dear cox I you're tired, and panting hot : 

Out lord the King hath he (Ood wot I) 
Not one in all his territory 
But *t is yourself must iakt such yery 
Long errands? — 'pon my life I small thank 1 
-One, too, of your exalted rank t 
'The first in consequence at Court, 
Jks foremoet in the public thousht I 
Ifhoee weight and influence with the King 
Pd count on as a priceless thing I — 
In sooth, had you not come, I meant 
At Court my poor self to present 
This morrow, which Fm quite denied — 
My wish, perforce, must lay aside— 
In short, my stomach's out of sorts. 
My diet's meagre, nor comports 
With my accustomed ways — ^The question 
Is ref rable to indigestion.'* 

Then Bruin, with commiserate look : 
•' Of what the food which you partook ?" 
<)aoth Reynard, *< 'T is a dish, my dear. 
Which you will heed not, when you hear. 
Indifferent has been my tkre 
Of late— in truth, the poor man's share. 
Often my Dame and I, at home 
Eat rmynously of honeycomb : 
For lack of more substantial food, 
We bolt down this, and call it good. 
Forced thus against my will to swallow, 
&ns appetite, what else should foUow, 
But colic, bile, dyspepsia ? — Why, 
I'd neyer budge a foot, not I, 
For all the honey in an apiary !" 

Then thus the Bear, with ears erect, 

( •« What's this ? His stomach doth reject 

The honeycomb diyine ! Gadiooks I 

I smell it in his sayory looks I 

Vd walk the world, o'er dale and hill, 

Could I of honey get my fill I) 

Beseech you, help me to the treasure ! 

Thenceforwitfd Fm at your good pleasure.'* 



" Ye jest, friend Bruin I" Reynard cried. 

" By heayen 1 I jest not !" he replied ; 

" 1 neyer jest I*' (that was not needed— 

The Fox, the cunning rogue, proceeded) 

** In earnest, quotha ? You shall see 

If I spake aught but yerity. 

From hence aboye scarce half a milt 

There liyes a peasant — Rustyfile— 

//«*« got the honey I hiye on hiye ! 

l!jiough for all the Bears aliye !" 

Bruin was out of bounds at this ; 

For honey was his Ood, I wis I 

Relaxing his sagacious snout. 

He beg^d to know the whereabout 

Of Rustyfile and his rich store ? 

Said he, *< I'll serye you eyermore *' 

And then began to think, did be. 

If one could find satiety 

In honey, or get half enough — 

(IIe*d yet to learn the quantum suff.) 

Quoth Reynard, **Come t an ye were twen^ 

Of honey shall ye sup, and plenty t 

What though for walking I'm but queasy, 

No pains I'll spare, no toil, to please ye. 

For trust me. Cousin, when I say 

I'ye held you next my heart alway. 

An influential man art thou : 

And, squares it with your mood, canst mow 

Important seryices confer 

Whene'er your friend shall ask ye, Sir. 

This day ye surfeit on such honey 

As neyer Bear, for loye or money. 

Did elsewhere get !" 

Now Reynard wight, 
Although this wise he spake, though quite 
In other fikshion, — for, in sooth. 
He knew the art to lie like truth. 
The Bear, poor dupe I did not once question 
The treat in store, nor good digestion. 
Thought Reynard, " What a chance is here 
To trounce the churl t*' When lo I appear 
The cotter's hut and snug enclosure I 
Bruin, with ill-portrayed composure. 
Awaits the feast, — nor dreamt mishaps, 
(The way with fools!) nor afterolaps. 
'T was night when Reynard Bruin leds 
The clodpole slumbered sound abed : 
A wheelwright was the man by trade. 
And ^Reynard knew it well) had lidd 
An oax stump in the yard, which he 
Was shaping for an axletree. 
The stump a good half-way was riyen. 
And in the cleft a wedge deep driyen 
Six inches down : quoSi Reynard, ** See I 
More honey, coz t lies in this tree 
Than you may think— just pop your snout in 
The chink, there, and you'll not be doubting— 
But do not spill the luscious comb I 
Shooldst feed like a true gastronome, 
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With an deliberation due- 
No w, with good appetite, fall to I" 
*' Reynard !" said Bruin, " never fear ! 
I ever held one anxious clear : 
* All things in moderation/ dearT* 

Poor Bruin thus was sheer betwattled, 
And in his hurry wellnigh throttled. 
At length his snout well in he squeezed — 
Reynard, alert, the moment seized — 
Slap ! went the wedge ftrom out the cleft I 
And in the instant Bruin left 
In pillory transfixed to swing 1 
No help his cries and curses bring — 
Not twenty Elephants could free 
His nose and paws from chancery. 
With piteous howl he tore the ground. 
And filled with fright the country round : 
E'en Rustyfile's tromboning nose 
Its music ceased, whilst he arose, 
And sallied out with half his clothes : 
Much marvelling what the noise could be I 

beynabd's confession. 

Qood people all ! be not anutzed 

To hear a penitent's last words. 

As on the gallows, bound with cords, 

He stands : you'll grant my prayer, I know: 

Ere from the midst of ye I go I 

One boon I beg, by all that's dear I 

One little trifling boon — 't is here : 

That you will move the King's good grace 

For my reprieve one instant's space, 

Whilst I before ye all confess me. 

And shrive my soul of sins that press me 

Whereby the world may learn to shun 

The thorns through which my feet have run, 

And 'ware the courses that, you see. 

Have brought me to the fatal tree. 

I would not one man's curse ; but rather 

By all be mourned as their own fkther." 

'The words were scarcely uttered, ere 
The mass were touched by Reynard's prayer. 
Said they : *< It is a trifling thing ; 
To grant it him we'll urge the King." 
No sooner was't accorded, than 
Reynard once more to breathe began. 
And fervently Maculated 
"Thank God ! I'm safe I" With mien pros- 
trated. 
Deep hollow voice, and upcast eye, 
He groaned, " Spirihu Domini! 
Now help me t as I live, I see 
None here whom I've not wronged : ah me I 
All sorts of wickedness were sweet 
To me, before I left the teat I 
From early in&ney inured 
To waywardness — in vice matured I 
The flesh of lambs was my delight ! 



Stray kids I chased from mom to night 1 

Their lamentable cries for me 

Made most enchanting melody 1 

My lickerous tooth was never sated, 

After its taste was titillated 

With their warm blood, so sweet and tender; 

Four kidlings and a lambkin slender 

Made my first meal ; but as I grew 

In size, my gluttony waxed too : 

Both cocks and hens I made my prej. 

And geese and ducks I did waylay ; 

And after feasting, what was over 

I hoarded up in secret cover 

Of bush, or hid in sand the treasure. 

To feast my appetite at leisure. 

One dreary winter, pinched for food, 

The Wolf upon my threshold stood : 

Spake of our blood relationship. 

And strove to hide his empty scrip ; 

Whilst, with much eloquence, he shewed 

What great advantages accrued 

From partnerships ; and then dinplayed 

How mutual profit might be made 

By clubbing, each, his several ration. 

To make joint-stock association 

Of all our booty. — Well-a-way I 

I rued the bargain fr^m that day I 

Full sorely was my patience tried \ 

For when the spoil we did divide 

I never got my share by half: 

And were it sheep, or ox, or calf, 

Or pig, or goat, or what beside. 

Right o'er the carcass he would stride 

And gobble all — his share and mine I 

Then ask me < where I meant to dine T 

Nor was this all : for did we hap 

On something savory to snap, 

His wife and seven children straight 

Came up, and all my portion ate ; 

Nothing but bones for me were left. 

And these were of the flesh clean reft. 

Though (Qod be pndsed, he knew it not!) 

Qreat store of wealth and meam I'd got 

In secret place — pearls, stones, and |^d, 

The which ten wagons would not hoM.*' 

Thereat the King, with ears ereot : 

« Whence did you all these goods colleetr^ 

Reynard continued : " Why should I 

Of this make any mystery? 

I'll tell you —they were stolen, til. 

From those who once conspired your flill. 

By me, who, now about to thed 

My blood, whilome did save joor head I 

The theft was mine ; the goods belonged 

To my own fkther, who \imA wronged 

Your Hig^ess ; bat your tenraiit eeenttd 

The damned plot, and so prereiitod. 

I saved my Sovereign's life that tinie^ 

Gertes I— if that be any crime I" 
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No sooner hftd the Fox made montaon 
Of plot, and murder, and preyention, 
Than at the words the Queen, alarmed, 
Ni|^ swooned before her fears were calmed 
For her dear lord and master's life : 
And when her speech returned, the wife, 
Triumphing o'er the Queen, preyailed 
'Gainst etiquette, and loud she railed : 
Exhibited her teeth and claws. 
And, opening her mi^estio jaws, 
Forthwith she bade them ease the rope; 
Coigured the Fox, by his last hope 
Of mercy, and of happiness 
Hereafter, he would straight confess 
The whole of what he knew concerning 
The treason ; for her soul was burning 
With thirst for vengeance ! 

Said the King ; 
" Let all the multitude form ring I 
And firom the gallows Reynard Uft, 
Whilst we this bloody treason sift. 
The matter is of moment clearly I 
Our person it concemeth nearly 1" 



INTOXICATED GEESE. 

When geese take to drink the result is 
preposterous. For nature never meant geese 
to get intoxicated. In the first place, they 
have no hands to hold on to lamp-posts 
with ; while at the best of times, their bal- 
ance is precarious. Even when sober, a fat 
goose, it travelling on uneven s^und, con- 
stantly cants forward on to its beak, or 
backward on to its tail ; but when inebriated 
it is utterly helpless. A short while ago, a 
farmer^s wife in Germany had been making 
lome cherry brand v, but as she found during 
the process, that the fruit was unsound, she 
threw the whole mass out into the yard, and, 
without looking to see what followed, shut 
the window. As it fell out, a party of geese, 
good fellows all of them, happened to be 
waddling by at the time, ana, seeing the 
cherries trundling'about, at once investigated 
them. The preliminary inquiir proving sat- 
isfactory, these misguided poultry set to and 
ate the whole lot ^^ No heeltaps" was the 
order of the carouse, and so they finished the 
cherries off at one sitting, so to speak. 

The effect of the spirituous fruit was soon 
apparent, for, on trying to make the rate 
which led from the scene of the debauch to 
the hoTse^nd, they found everything against 
them. Whether a high wind nad got up, or 



what had happened, they conld not tell, but 
it seemed to the geese that there was an un- 
commonly high sea running, and the ground 
set in toward them vrith a steady, strong 
swell that was most embarrassing to progress. 
To escape these difficulties some lasheotheir 
rudders and hove to ; others tried to run be- 
fore the wind, while the rest tacked for the 
pig-sty. But there was no living in such 
weather, and one by one, the craft lurched 
over and went down all standing. Mean- 
while the dame, the unconscious cause of 
this disaster, was attracted by the noise in 
the fowl-yard, and looking out, saw all her 
ten geese behaving as if they were mad. 
The gander himself, usually so solemn and 
decorous, was balancing nimself on his 
beak, and spinning roundthe while in a pro- 
digious flurry of feathers and dust, while the 
old gray goose, remarkable even among her 
kind for the circumspection of her conduct, 
was lying stomach upwards in the gutter, 
feebly gesticulating ¥rith her legs. Others 
of the party were no less conspicuous for the 
extravagance of their attitudes and gestures, 
while the remainder were to be seen lying in 
a helpless confusion of feathers in the lee 
scupper — ^that is to say, the gutter by the 
pig-sty. 

rerplexed by the spectacle, the dame 
called in her neighbours, and, after careful 
investigation, it was decided in council that 
the biids had died of poison. Under these 
circumstances their carcasses were worth 
nothing for food, but, as the neighbors said, 
the feathers were not poisoned, so they set 
to work then and there and plucked the ten 
geese bare. 

Next morning the good woman got up as 
usual, and remembering the feathers down 
stairs, dressed betimes, for it was market 
day and she hoped to get them off her hands 
at once. And then she bethought her of 
ten plucked bodies lying in the porch and 
resolved that they should be buned before 
she went out but as she approached the 
door on these decent rites intent, and was 
turning the key, there fell on her ears the 
sound of another familiar voice — and then 
another and another, until at last the as- 
tonished dame heard in full chorus the well- 
known accents of all her plucked and poi- 
soned geese. The throat of the old gander 
was no doubt a trifle husky, and the gray 
goose spoke in muffled tones suggestive of 
a chastening headache ; but there was no 
mistaking tnose tongues, and the dame 
fumbling at the door, wondered what it all 
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might mean. Has a goose a ghoet ? Did 
anyone ever read or hear of the spectre of a 
gander? The kej turned at last, the door 
opened, and there, quacking in subdued 
tones, suppliant and SDivering, stood all her 
flock. There they stood, the ten miserable 
birds, with splitting headaches and parched 
tongues, contrite and dejected, asking to 
have their feathers back again. 

The situation was painful to both parties. 
The forlorn geese saw in each others per- 
sons the humiliating reflection of their own 
condition, while the dame, guiltily conscious 
of that bagful of feathers and down, remem- 
bered how the one lapse of Noah, in that 
'^ aged surprisal of six hundred years and 
unexpected inebriation from the unknown 
effects of wine," has been excused by re- 
ligion and the unanimous voice of his pos- 
terity. She and her neighbors with her, 
however, had hastily misjudged the geese, 
and, finding them dead drunK, had stnpped 
them, without remembering for a moment, 
that if feathers are easy to set off they are 
very hard to put on. So she called in her 
neighbours again, but they proved only 
sorry comforters, for they reminded her that, 
afler all, the fault was her own ; that it was 
she, and no one else, who had thrown the 
brandied cherries to the geese. As it was 
with Job, these " oblique expostulations" of 
her friends were haraer for the ¥ridow to 
bear " than the downright blows of the 
devil," and so, turning from her neighbours, 
she gathered her bald poultry about her 
round the kitchen Are, and sat aown to make 
them flannel jackets. 

The Lohdom Daily TicLKosArH. 



JEFFERSON'S CHARACTER OF 
WASHINGTON. 

I think I knew General Washington inti- 
mately and thoroughly, and were I called 
on to delineate his character, it should be 
in terms like these : 

His mind was great and powerful, without 
being of the very first order, his penetration 
strong, though not so acute as that of a 
Newton, Bacon or Locke ; and as far as he 
saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It 
was slow in operation, being little aided by 
invention or imagination, but sure in con- 
clusion. Hence the common remark of his 



I officers, of the advanta^ he derived from 
councils of war, where hearing all sugges- 
tions, he selected whatever was best ; and 
certainly no general ever planned his battles 
more judiciously. But if deranged daring 
the coarse of the action, if any member of 
his plan was dislocated by sudden circum- 
stances, he was slow in re-adjustment 
The consequence was, that he often failed 
in the field, and rarely against an enemy in 
station, as at Boston and New York. He 
was incapable of fear, meeting personal 
dangers with the calmest unconcern. Per- 
haps the strongest feature in his character 
was prudence, never acting until every 
circumstance, every consideration, was ma- 
turely weighed; refraining if he saw a 
doubt, but, when once decided, going 
through with his purpose, whatever obsta- 
cles opposed. His integrity was most pore, 
his justice the most inflexible I have ever 
known, no motives of interest or consan- 
guinity, of friendship or hatred, being able 
to bias his decision. He was, indeed, in 
every sense of the words, a vrise, a good, 
and a great man. His temper was naturally 
irritable and high-toned ; but reflection and 
resolution had obtained a firm and habitual 
ascendency over it If ever, however, it 
broke its bounds, he was most tremendous in 
his wrath. In his expenses he was honora- 
ble, but exact; liberal in contribution to 
whatever promised utility ; but frowning and 
unyielding on all visionary projects, and all 
unworthy calls on his charity. His heart 
was not warm in its affections; but he 
exactly calculated every man's value, and 

fave him a solid esteem proportioned to it 
[is person, you know, was nne, his statnre 
exactly what one could wish, his deportment 
easy, erect and noble; the best horseman 
of his age, and the most graceful figure that 
could be seen on horseback. Although in 
the circle of his friends, where he mi^t be 
unreserved with safety, he took a free share 
in conversation, his colloquial talents were 
not above mediocrity, possessing neither 
copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. 
In public, when called on for a sudden 
opinion, he was unready, short and embar- 
rassed. Yet he wrote readily, rather dif- 
fusely, in an easy and correct style. This 
he had acquired by conversation with the 
world, for his education was merely reading, 
writing and common arithmetic, to which 
he added surveying at a later day. His 
time was employed in action chiefly, reading 
little, and that only in agricnlture and 
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EngliBh histoTj. His correspondence be- 
came necessanlj extensive; and, with joar- 
nalizing his agricultural proceeding, occu- 
pied most of his leisure hours ¥rithin doors. 
On the whole, his character was, in its mass, 
perfect, in nothing bad, in few points 
mdifferent ; and it may truly be said, that 
neTer did nature and fortune combine more 
perfectly to make a man great, and to place 
mm in the same constellation ¥rith whatever 
worthies have merited from man an ever- 
lasting remembrance. For his was the 
singouur destiny and merit, of leading the 
armies of his country successfully through 
an arduous war for the establishment of its 
independence: of conducting its councils 
through the birth of a government, new in 
its forms and principles, until it had settled 
down into a quiet and orderly train ; and of 
scrupulously obeying the laws through the 
whole of his career, civil and military, of 
which the history of the world furnishes no 
other example. ♦ ♦ * These are my 
opinions of General Washington, which 1 
would vouch at the judgment-seat of God, 
having been formed on an acquaintance of 
thirt;^ years. I served with him in the 
Virginia Legislature from 1769 to the 
Revolutionary war, and again, a short time 
in Congress, until he left us to take com- 
mand of the army. During the war and 
after it we corresponded occasionally, and 
in the four years of niy continuance m the 
office of Secretary of State, our intercourse 
was daily, confidential ana cordial. Afler 
I retired from that office, great and malig- 
nant pains were taken by our federal mon- 
archists, and not entirely without effect, to 
make him view me as a theorist, holding 
French principles of government, which 
would lead infallibly to licentiousness and 
anarchy. And to this he listened the more 
easily, from my known disapprobation of 
the British treaty. I never saw him after- 
wards, or these malignant insinuations 
•hoald have been dissipated before his just 
jndflrment, as mists before the sun. I felt 
on his death, with my countrymen, that 
** verily a great man hath fallen this day in 

. Israel' 

Thomas Jvhuoh. 
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The nation then with crisped locks and &ir, 
That dwell between the seas andArdenne 
woody 



Where Moselle streams and Rhene the meadowi 
wear, 
A battle soil, for grain, for pasture good. 
Their islanders with them, who oft repair 
Their earthen bulwarks 'gainst the Ocean 
flood. 
The flood, elsewhere that ships and barks de- 
vours, 
But drowns cities, countries, towns and towers. 
Both in one troop, and but a thousand all, 
Under another Robert fierce they run ; 
When th' English squadron, soldiers stout 
and tall, 
By William led, their Sovereign's younger 
son, 
These Archers be, and with them come 
withal, 
A people near the northern pole that won, 
Whom Ireland sent from loughs and forests 

hoar, 
Divided far by sea from Europe's shore. 

Tanoredie next, nor 'mongst them all was 
one, 
Rinald except, a prince of greater might, 
With mijesty his noble count' nance shone. 
High were his thoughts, his heart was bold 
in fight, 
For shamefdl vice his worth had overgone. 
His fault was love, by unadvised sight. 
Bred in the dangers of adventurous arms, 
And nurs'd with griefs, with sorrows, woes, 
and harms. 

Fame tells, that on that ever-blessed day. 
When Christian swords with Persian blood 
were died. 
The furious prince Tancredie from that firaj 
His coward foes chac^d through forests wide, 
Till tir^d with the fight, the heat, the way, 
He sought some place to rest his weary side, 
And drew him near a silver stream, thai 

play'd 
Among wild herbs, under the green-wood 
shade. 

A pagan damsel there unawares he met. 
In shining steel, all save her visage fiur. 

Her hair unbound she made a wanton net 
To catch sweet breathing in the cooling air. 

On her at gaze his longing looks he set. 
Light, wonder ; wonder, love ; love bred 
his care ; 

love, wonder ; love new bom, new bred, 

Now grown, now arm'd, this champion cap- 
tive led. 

Her helm the virgin don'd, and but some 
wight 
She feared might come to aid him as Qiey 
fought, 
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Her oounge yeftmed to have aaaailed the 
knight, 
Yet thence she fled, oncompanied, unsought, 
And left her image in his heart upright, 
Her eweet idea wander' d through his 
thought : 
Her shape, her gesture, and her plaoe in 

mind 
He kept, and blew lore's fire with that wind. 

Well might jou read his sickness in his ejes. 
Their banks were full ; their tide was at 
the flow. 
His help ftir off, his hurt within him lies. 
His hopes unsprung, his cares were fit to 
know. 
Bight hundred horse, from Champaign came, 
he guiee, 
Champaign, a land where wealth, ease, 
pleasure grow, 
Rich nature's pomp, and pride, the Tirrhene 

main 
There woos the hills ; hills woo the Talleys 
plain. 

Two hundred Greeks came next, in fight well- 
tried, 
Not surely arm'd in steel or iron strong, 
But each a glare had pendant bj his side. 
Their bows and quiyers at their shoulders 
hung. 
Iheir horses well inured to chase and ride, 

In diet spare, untried with labour long, 
Readj to charge and to retire at will. 
Though broken, scattered, fled, they skirmish 
still. 



Taiine, their guide, and except Tatine, none 
Of all the Greeks went with the Christian 
host: 

O Sin, shame, O Greece acours'd alone I 
Bid not this fittal war affront thy coast? 

Yet sattest thou an idle looker-on, 

And glad attendeet which side won or lost: 

Kow if thou be a bond slaye rile become — 

No wrong is that, bat God's meet righteous 
doom. 

In order last, but first in worth and iltme, 
Unfear'd in fight, untir'd with hurt or 
wound. 

Hit noble squadron of adyentarers came, 
Terrors to all that tread on Asian ground ; 

Cease Orpheus of thy Minois, Arthur, shame 
To boast of Launceloi, or thy table round, 

For these whom antique times with laurel 
dreet. 

These fiur excel, them, thee, and all the rest. 



Dndon of Consa was their guide and Lord, 

And for of worth and birth alike they been. 
They chose him captain, by their free accord, 
For he most acts had done, most battles 
seen j 
Grave was the man in years, in looks, in 
word, 
His locks were gray, yet was his courage 
green. 
Of worth and might the noble badge he bore. 
Old scars of grieyous wounds receiy'd of yora- 

Aurora bright her chrystal gates unbarred, 
And bridegroom-like forth-step'd the ^o« 
nous sun. 
When trumpets loud and daiions shriU we»e 
heard, 
And eyery one to rouse him fierce begun, 
Sweet music to each heart for war prepar'd 

The soldiers glad by heaps to hunees nm. 
So, if with drought endanger' d be their grain. 
Poor ploughmen, joy, when thunders promise 
nin. 

Some shirts of mail, some coats of plate put on. 
Some donned a cuirass, some a eordet 
bright. 
An hawberk some, and some a habergeon. 
So eyery one in arms was quickly digjht. 
His wonted guide each soldier tends upon. 
Loose in the wind, wayed their banners 
light. 
Their standard royal towards heayen th^ 

spread, 
The cross triumphant on the Pagvis dead. 

Meanwhile the oar that bears the lighi'ning 
brand, 
Upon the eastern hill was mounted high. 
And smote the ^ist*ning armies as they stand* 
With quiy'ring beams which das'd the 
wond'ring eye, 
That Phaeton-like it fired sea and land. 

The sparkles seem*d up to the skies to fly ; 
The horses neigh, and clatt'ring annoiiXB 

sowne. 
Pursue the echo oyer dale and down. 
irMM TiLimFAx^S TmAMiLAnoN or ToaaoAio Tikssal 
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PEOM ONBOTA. 

[HsmT BowB SoBOOuaAiT, a oofrioas writer on tk» 
AMfteu Indiam, ban at Watenrltol, H. T, te 17«, 
died at Waddngton, ]». OL, ia 1884. He earty baeaMe a 
timreUer la the Wertara 8tat«a and l^nltotle^aMl wm 
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k< AipRiir j There are jet other theatreg of Action for 
KMcUat-m, [)^ aablime mau of inland waters, where it 
' "^ I bas manifeeled perhaps sdll more stTonglj, 
'^ if Dot Btrikiagt;, its abrMive powers. The 
'' whole force of the lake, under the impnUe 
j af a DOrth-west tempest, is direct«d af aiast 
^ prominent portions of the shore, which con- 
sist of the black and hard volcanic rocks. 
Solid as these are, the wares have fonnd an 
entrance in veins of spar or minerals of 
softer Btmctare, and have thos been led 
inland, and torn np large fields of amyg- 
daloid and other rock, or left portions of 
them standing in ragged knobs or pro- 
Pew portions of America can vie in montories. Snch are the east and the west 
•cenic attractions with this interior sea. Its ' coasts of the great peninsula of Eeweena, 
size alone ^ves it all the elements of grand- which has recentlj become the theatre ol 
anr, bat these have been heightened bj the . mining operations. 

monntain masses which nature has piled When the visitor to these remote and 
along its shores. In some places these boundless waters comes to see this wide and 
masses consist of vast walls of coarse gray I varied scene of complicated attractions, he 
or disb sandstone, placed horixontsUj until I ie absorbed in wonaer and astonishment. 
thej have attained manj hundred feet in ' The eye, once introduced to this panorama 
height above the water. The action of I of waters, is never done looking and admir- 
sacB an immense liquid area, forced against ing. Scene after scene, cliff after cliff, 
these crumbling walls bj tempests, has island after island, and vista after visia, are 
caused wide and deep arches to be worn presented. One daj's scenes are but 
into the solid structure at their base, into the prelude to another, and when weeks and 
which the billows rush with a noise resem- months have been spent in picturesque 
Uing low pealing thnnder. Bj this means rambles along its shores, the traveler has 
large areas of the impending mass are at only to ascend some of its streams and go 
laagth undermined and precipitated into the , inland to find falls and cascades and cata- 
lake, leaving the split and rent parts from ' racta of the most beautifiil or magnificent 



iparated standing like 
\ and battlements, 
called the Pictured 



which they ha' 
hnge misshapei 
Such is the 
Bocks. 

At other points of the coast volcanic 
forces have operated, lilting up these level 
ttrata into positions nearly vertical, and 



leaving them to stand like the leaves of an I scene is t 
open book. At the same time the volcanic 
rocks sent up from below have risen in 
bigh mountain piles. Such is the condition 
ofthings at the Porcupine Hountains. 

The basin and bed of this lake act as a 
vast geological mortar, in which the masses 
ot broken and fallen stones are whirled 
about and ground down till all the softer 
ones, snch as the sandstones, are brought 
into the state of pare yellow sand. This 
•and is driven ashore by the waves, where 
it is shoved up in long wreaths till dried by 
the son. The winds now take it np and 
spread it inland, or pile it immeaiately 
along the coast, where it presents itself in 
uonntain masses. Such are the great Sand 
Danes of the Grandes Sables. 



character. Qo where he will, there is 
thing to attract him. Beneath his feet the 
pebbles are agates. The water is of the 
most crystatKue purity. The sky is filled at 

sunset with the most goiveous piles of 
cloads. The air itself is of the pnrest and 
most inspiriting kind. "■ ■ ■■ 
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[JoHR PmuTiM Knmttir, bom In Bildawn la 
ITW, dloil U Hmrpoit, K. L, In 1870. Ondutod U 
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Kennedy's nomerong contrfbntions to the press ^ere | 
chiefly works of fiction, and his "■ Stealiow Both, or, a 
Sojourn in the Old Dominum " (18:J2), " Hortenhoe BoMn- 
«m" (IKiS), and ''Rob of the Bair/" (1838), are historical 
novels of Southern life. Mr. Kennedy's style is grace- 
ful and natural, and his pictures of nature, as well as 
his sketches of character, are carefully done, though 
none of his works display great imaginative power. I 
He wrote an excellent " Memoir of WOliam Wiri " (2 
Tolfl^ 1849.)] 

I have a great reverence for the profes- 
sion of the law and its votaries ; but espe- 
cially for that part of the tribe which 
comprehends the old and thorough-paced 
stagers of the bar. The feelings, habits, 
and associations of the bar in general, have 
a very happy influence upon the character. 
It abounds with good fellows : And, take 
it altogether, there may be collected from it 
a greater mass of shrewd, observant, droll, 
playful and generous spirits, than from any 
other equal numbers of society. They live 
in each other's presence like a set of players ; 
congregate in courts like the former in the 
green room ; and break their unpremedi- 
tated jestfi, in the interval of business, ¥rith 
that sort of undress freedom that contrasts 
amusingly with the solemn and even tragic 
seriousness with which they appear, in turn, 
upon the boards. They have one face for 
the public, rife with the saws and learned 
gravity of the profession, and another for 
themselves, replete with broad mirth, 
sprightly wit, and gay thoughtlessness. The 
intense mental toil and fatigue of business 
give them a peculiar relish for the enjoy- 
ment of their hours of relaxation, and, in 
the same degree, incapacitate them for that 
frugal attention to their private concerns 
which their limited means usually require. 
They have, in consequence, a prevailing air 
of unthriftiness in personal matters, which, 
however it may operate to the prejudice of 
the pocket of the individual, has a mellow 
and kindly effect upon his disposition. 

In an old member of the profession, — one 
who has grown gray in the service, there is 
a rich unction of originality, that brings 
him out from the ranks of his fellow-men 
in strong relief. His habitual conversancy 
with the world in its strangest varieties, and 
with the secret history of character, gives 
him a shrewd estimate of the human heart 
He is quiet and unapt to be struck with 
wonder at any of the actions of men. There 
is a deep current of observation running 
calmly through his thoughts, and seldom 



gushing out in words ; the confidence whiclk 
has been placed in him, in the thousand 
relations of his profession, renders him 
constitutionally cautious. His acquaintance 
with the vicissitudes of fortune, as thejr 
have been exemplified in the lives of indi- 
viduals, and with the severe aflSictions that 
have "tried the reins" of many, known 
only to himself, makes him an indulgent 
and charitable apologist of the aberrations 
of others. He has an impregnable good 
humour, that never falls below the level of 
thoughtfulness into melancholy. He is a 
creature of habits ; rising early for exercise ; 
temperate from necessity, and studious 
against his ¥rill. His face is accustomed 
to take the ply of his pursuits with great 
facility, grave and even severe in bnsiness, 
and readily rising into smiles at a pleasant 
conceit He works hard when at his task ; 
and goes at it with the reluctance of an old 
horse in a bark-mill. His common-places 
are quaint and professional : they are made 
up of law maxims, and first occur to him in 
Latin. He measures all the sciences out of 
his proper line of study, (and with these he 
is but scantily acquainted), by the rules of 
law. He thinks a steam-engine should be 
worked with due dUi^^ence, and without 
lac?i€8 : a thing little hkely to happen, he 
considers as poterUia remotissima ; and 
what is not yet in existence, or in e«te, aft 
he would sa^, is in nubibua. He appre- 
hends that ¥rit best that is connected with 
the affairs of the term ; is particularly curi- 
ous in his anecdotes of old lawyers, and 
inclined to be' talkative concerning the 
amusing passages of his own professional 
life. He is, sometimes, not altogether free 
of outward foppery ; is apt to be an espe- 
cial good liver, and he keeps the best com- 
pany. His literature is not much divernfied ; 
and he prefers books that are bound in 
plain cal^ to those that are much lettered 
and gilded. He gamers up his papers 
with a wonderful appearance of care ; ties 
them in bundles with red tape ; and uaually 
has great difficulty to find them when he 
wants them. Too much particularity has 
perplexed him; and just so it is with his- 
cases ; they are well assorted, packed and 
hid away in his mind, but are not easily 
to be brought forth again without labour. 
ThiB makes him something of a procras- 
tmator, and rather to delist in new busi- 
ness than finish his old. He is, however. 
much beloved, and affectionately considered 
by the people. 
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FROM ZENOBIA. 

[WiuJAM Wars, an American icholar and historical 
•rrltwr, bom at Hingham, liaM, 1797, died at Cambridge, 
1R52. Mr. Ware was a Unitarian preacher, editor of 
the **OMtikm JEBominer," and author of three historical 
icea, atill widely read, **Zmtobia, or the PaU of PQi- 
,** (1837),«*iVD6M or JureUoa,'* (1838), and Vti&m, or 
i» Jiujea,*" (1841). Beeidee theee Mr. Ware pub- 
lished " 8keteke» of Emropoam OapUaU,'' and **J>ctem on 



I will not detain you long with our voy- 
age, bat will only mark oat its coarse. 
I^vinff the African shore, we struck across 
to Sicily, and coasting along its eastern 
border, beheld ¥rith pleasure the towering 
form of iEtna, sending up into the heavens 
a doll and sluggish cloua of vapours. We 
then ran between Peloponnesus and Crete, 
and so held our course till the Island of Cy- 
prus rose like her own fair goddess from the 
ocean, and filled our eyes with a beautiful 
vision of hill and valley, wooded promon- 
tory, and glittering towns and villas. A fair 
wind soon withdrew us from these charming 
prospects, and afler driving us swifUy and 
loagfnlT over the remainder of our way, re- 
wudea us with a brighter and more welcome 
vision still — the coast of Syria and our des- 
tined port, Berytus. 

As tar as the eye could reach, both toward 
tlie north and the south, we beheld a luxu- 
riant region, crowded with villages, and 
ffirinff every indication of luxury and wealth. 
The city itself, which we rapidly approached, 
was of inferior size, but presentea an agree* 
able prospect of warehouses, public and 
private edifices, overtopped here and there 
Dy the lofty palm, and other trees of a new 
and peculiar foliage. Four days were con- 
snmed here in the purchase of slaves, ca- 
mels, and horses, ana in other preparations 
for the journey across the desert. Two 
routes represented themselves, one more, 
the other less direct; the last, though more 
circuitous, appeared to me the more desira- 
ble, as it would take me within sight of the 
modem glories and ancient remains of Helio- 
polis. This, therefore, was determined upon : 
and on the morning of the fifth day we set 
forward upon our long march. Four slaves, 
two camels, and three horses, with an Arab 
eoaductor, constituted our little caravan ; 



but for greater safety we attached ourselves 
to a much larger one than our own, in 
which we were swallowed up and lost, con« 
sisting of travellers and traders from all 
parts of the world, and who were also on 
their way to Palmyra, as a point whence to 
separate to various parts of the vast east. 
It would delight me to lay before you, with 
the distinctness and minuteness of a picture, 
the whole of this novel and tc me interest- 
ing route : but I must content myself vrith 
a slight sKetch, and reserve fuller commu- 
nications to the time when, once more seated 
with you upon the Coelian, we enjoy the 
freedom of social converse. 

Our way through the valleys of Libanus 
was like one long wandering among the 

Eleasure grounds of opulent citizens. The 
ind was everywhere nchly cultivated, and 
a happier peasantry, as far as the eye of the 
traveller could judge, nowhere exists. The 
most luxuriant valleys of our own Italy are 
not more crowded with the evidences of 
plenty and contentment. Upon drawing 
near to the ancient Baalbec, I found on in- 

auiry of our guide, that we were not to pass 
irough it, as I had hoped, nor even very 
near it, not nearer than between two and three 
miles. So that in this I had been clearly 
deceived by those of whom I had made the 
most exact inquiries at Berytus. The event 
proved, however, that it was not for nothing ; 
tor soon after we had started on our jour- 
ney, on the morning of the second day, 
turning suddenly around the projecting ro<^ 
of a mountain ndge, we all at once beheld, 
as if a vail had been lifted up, Heliopolis 
and its suburbs spread out before us in all 
their various beauty. The city lav about 
three miles distant. I could only therefore 
identify its principal structure, the Temple 
of the Sun, as built by the first Antonine. 
This towered above the walls and over all 
the other buildings, and gave vast ideas of 
the greatness of tne place, leading the mind 
to crowd it with other edifices that should 
bear some proportion to this noble monu- 
ment of imperial magnificence. As sud«^ 
denly as the view of this imposing scent 
had been revealed, so suddenly was it again 
eclipsed by another short turn in the road, 
which took us once more into the mountain 
valleys. But the overhanging and impene- 
trable foliage of a Syrian forest shielding 
me from the fierce rays of a burning sun, 
soon reconciled me to my loss — more espe- 
cially as I knew that in a short time we 
were to enter upon the sandy desert which 
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stretches from the Anti-Libanas almost to 
the very walls of Palmjra. 

Upon this boundless desert we now soon 
entered. The scene which it presented was 
more dismal than I can describe. A red, 
moving sand — or hard and baked by the 
heat of a sun sach as Rome never knows — 
low, gray rocks just rising here and there 
above the level of the plain, with now and 
then the dead and glittering trunk of a vast 
cedar, whose roots seemed as if they had 
outlasted centuries — ^the bones of camels 
and elephants, scattered on either hand, 
dazzling the sight by reason of their exces- 
sive whiteness — at a distance occasionally 
an Arab of the desert, for a moment sur- 
veying our long line, and then darting off 
to his fastnesses — ^these were the objects 
which, with scarce any variation, met our 
eyes during the four wearisome days that 
we dragged ourselves over this wild and in- 
hospitable region. A little after the noon 
of the fourth day, as we started on our way, 
having refreshed ourselves and our exhaust- 
ed animals at a spring which here poured 
out its warm but sti& grateful waters to 
the traveller, my ears received the agree- 
able news that toward the east there could 
now be discerned the dark line which indi- 
cated our approach to the verdant tract that 
encompasses the great city. Our own 
excited spirits were quickly imparted to 
our beasts, and a more rapid movement 
soon revealed into distinctness the high land 
and waving groves of palm trees which 
mark the site of Palmyra. 

It was several miles before we reached 
the city, that we suddenly found ourselves 
— ^landing as it were from a sea upon an 
island or continent — in a rich and thickly 
peopled country. The roads indicated an 
approach to a great capital in the increasing 
numbers of those who thronged them, meet- 
ing and passing us, overtaking us, or cross- 
ing our path. Elephants, camels, and the 
dromedary, which I had before seen only in 
the amphitheatres, I here beheld as the na- 
tive inhabitants of the soil. Frequent villas 
of the rich and luxurious Palmyrenes, to 
which they retreat from the greater heats of 
the city, now threw a lovely charm over the 
scene. Nothing can exceed the splendour 
of these sumptuous palaces. Italy itself 
has nothing which surpasses them. The 
new and brilliant costumes of the persons 
whom ire met, together with the rich hous- 
ings of the animals they rode, served greatly 
to add to all this beauty. I was still en- 



tranced, as it were, by the objects aroimd 
me, and buried in reflection, when I ma 
aroused by the shout of those who led the 
caravan, and who had attained the summit 
of a little rising ground, saying, ^' Palmyra I 
Palmyra 1 *' I urged forward my steed, and 
in a moment the most wonder^ prospect I 
ever beheld — ^no, I cannot except even 
Rome — ^burst upon my sight Flanked by 
hills of considerable elevation on the east, 
the city filled the whole plain below as fiff as 
the eye could reach, both toward the north 
and toward tlie south. This immense plain 
was all one vast and boundless ci^. It 
seemed to me to be larger than Rome. Yet 
I knew very well that it could not be, that 
it was not. And it was some time before I 
understood the true character of the scena 
before me, so as to separate the city from 
the country and the country from the city, 
which here wonderfnlly interpenetrate ea4» 
other and so confound and deceive the ob* 
server. For the city proper is so studded 
¥rith groups of lofty palm trees, shooting np 
among its temples and palaces, and on the 
other hand, the plain in its immediate Tidnitj 
is so thickly aoomed with magnificent 8tnic> 
tures of the purest marble, that it is not easy, 
nay it is impossible at the distance at which 
I contemplated the whole, to distinguish the 
line whicn divides the one from the other. It 
was all crhr and all country, all county and 
all city. Those which lay before me I was 
ready to believe were the Elysian Fields. I 
imagined that I saw under my feet the 
dwellings of purified men and of gods. 
Certainly they were too glorious for the 
mere earthbom. There was a central point, 
however, which chiefly fixed my attention^ 
where Uie vast Temple of the Sun stretchea 
upward its thousand columns of polished 
marble to the heavens, in its matchlesi 
beauty casting into the shade every otber 
work of art of which the world can boast 
I have stood before the Parthenon, and have 
almost worshipped the divine achievement 
of the immortai Phidias. But it is a toy 
by the side of this bright crown of the east- 
em capitaL I have be«n at Milan, at Ephe- 
sus, at Alexandria, at Antioch ^ but in nei- 
ther of these renowned cities have I beheld 
any thing that I can allow to approach in 
umted extent, grandeur, and most consum- 
mate beauty, this almost more than work ol 
man. On each side of this, the central 
point, there rose upward slender pjzmmids 
— ^pointed obelisks— domes of m most 
graceful proportions, columns, mnhm, and 
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loftj towen, for namber, and for form, be- 
yond my power to describe. These build- 
mgs, as well as the walls of the city, being 
all either of white marble or of some stone 
as white, and being everywhere in their 
whole extent intersfyersed, as I have already 
said, with multitudes of overshadowing 
palm trees, perfectly filled and satisfied my 
sense of beauty, and made me feel for the 
moment, as if in such a scene I should love 
to dwell and there end my days. Nor was 
I alone in these transports of delight All 
my fellow-travellers seemed equally affected : 
and firom the native Palmyrenes, of whom 
there were many among us, the most impas- 
sioned and boastful exclamations broke 
forth. ^ What is Rome to this ? *' they cried. 
" Fortune is not constant Why may not 
Palmyra be what Rome has been — mistress 
of the world? Who more fit to rule than 
the great Zenobia ? A few years may see 
great changes. Who can tell what shall 
come to pass?" These, and many such 
sayings, were uttered by those around me, 
accompanied by many significant gestures 
and glances of the eye. I thought of them 
afterward. We now descended the hill, and 
the long line of our caravan moved on to- 
ward the city. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN. 

[Jonw Nkal, mn Am«ricMi proM writer, bom at Poct- 
Uad, M% in 1790, died there in 1876. Hie eariy ednca- 
Ucn WM very slight, and he engaged in biudnea>, in 
which he wae nuiiituwftil, being afterward admitted to 
the bar. He has been a moat co^oub oontribotor to the 
preai, and pnbUahed many rolnmea ofstoriea'and eaaya, 
now little rvad, beddee hie '* Wcmdermg BeeoUeeUom of 
Li/'«»'(1870).] 



Now to me there is no study half so 
delightful as that of these little creatures, 
with hearts fresh from the gardens of the 
sky, in their first and fairest and most unin- 
tentional disclosures, while they are indeed 
a mystery, a fragrant luminous and beau- 
tiful mysterv. And I have an idea that if 
we only haa a name for the study, it might 
be found as attractive and as popular, and 
perhaps — though I would not go too £iir — 
perhaps about as advantageous in the long 
run to the future fathers and mothers of 
mankind as the study of shrubs and flowers, 

Vol. IV. 



or that of birds and fishes. And why not? 
They are the cryptogamia of another world, 
the mfusoria of the sxies. 

Then why not pursue the study for your- 
self? The subjects are always before you. 
No books are needed, no costly drawings, 
no lectures, neither transparencies nor illus- 
trations. Your specimens are all about you. 
They come and go at your bidding. They 
are not to be hunted for alon^ we edge 
of a precipice, on the borders of the wilder- 
ness, in the desert, nor by the sea-shore. 
They abound not in the uninhabited or 
unvisited place, but in your very dwelling- 
houses, about the steps of your doors, m 
every street of every village, in every green 
field, and every crowded thoroughfare, xhey 
flourish bravely in snow-storms, in the dust 
of the trampled highway, where drums are 
beating ana colors flying, in the roar of 
cities. They love the sounding sea-breeze 
and the open air, and may always be found 
about the wharves and reioicing before the 
windows of toy shop. They love the blaie 
of fireworks and the smell of gunpowder, 
and where that is they are, to a dead cer- 
tainty. 

You have but to go abroad for half an 
hour in pleasant weather, or to throw open 
your doors and windows on a Saturday aner- 
noon, if you live anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood of a school-house, or a vacant lot with 
here and there a patch of green or a dry 
place in it, and steal behind the curtains, or 
draw the blinds and let the fresh winds blow 
through and through the chambers of your 
heart for a few minutes, vrinnowing the dust 
and scattering the cobwebs that have gath- 
ered there while you were asleep, and lo 1 
you will find it ringing vrith the voices of 
children at play, and all alive with the glim- 
mering phantasmagoria of leap-firog, prison- 
base, or knock-up-and-catch. 

Even fathers and mothers look upon 
children with a strange misapprehension of 
their dignity. Even with the poets they are 
only the flowers and blossoms, the dew-arops 
or the playthings of earth. Yet " of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven." The Kin^om of 
Heaven t vrith all its principalities and 
powers, its hierarchies, dominations, thronesl 
The Saviour understood them better : to Him 
their true dignity was revealed. Flowers I 
They are the flowers of the invisible world ; 
indestructible, self-perpetuating flowers, 
with each a multitude of angels and evil 
spirits underneath its leaves, toiling and 
wrestling for dominion over it I Blossoms 1 

n 
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They are the blossoms of another world, 
whose fruitage is angels and archangels. 
Or dew-drops I They are dew-drops that 
have their source, not in the chambers of 
the earth, nor among the vapors of the sky, 
which the next breath of wmd, or the next 
flash of sunshine, may dry up forever, but 
among the everlasting fountams and inex- 
haustible reservoirs of mercy and love. 
Plajrthings I God t If the little creatures 
would but appear to us in their true shape 
for a moment we should fall upon our faces 
before them, or grow pale with consterna- 
tion, or fling them off* with horror and loath- 
ing. 



SAMUEL BISHOP. 

[Samtvl Bishop was bom in 1731, and died in 1796* 
He was an English clergyman, master of Merchant 
Tailon' School, London, and author of a Tolume of 
Latin pieces, entitled "Ferim P»e(ic«," and of Tarioos 
other poetical pieces. We give some verses to his wife, 
from which it appears that he remained an ardent loTer 
loBg after haTiog become a hosband.] 



TO HIS WIFE. 

"Thee, Mary, with this ring I wed." 
So, fourteen years ago, I said. — 
Behold another ring ! — '' for what? " 
"To wed thee o'er again? "—Why not? 

With that first ring I married youth, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth : 
Taste long admired, sense long revered, 
And all my Molly then appeared. 

If she, by merit since disclosed. 
Prove twice the woman I supposed, 
I plead that double merit now. 
To justify a double vow. 

Here then to-day with faith as sure. 
With ardour as intense, as pure. 
As when, amidst the rites divine, 
I took thy troth, and plighted mine 
To thee, sweet girl, my second ring 
A token and a pledge I bring : 
With this I wed, till death us part, 



Thy riper virtues to my heart ; 
Those virtues, which before untried, 
The wife has added lo the bride : 
Those virtues, whose progressiTe okiniy 
Endearing wedlock's very name, 
My soul eiyoys, my song approves, 
For conscience* sake as well m love's. 

And why ? — they show me every hour 
Honour's high thought. Affection's power. 
Discretion's deed, sound Judgment's sen 

tence. 
And teach me all things — ^but repentanoe. 



CHRISTOPHER SMART. 

["We hear of * Single-speech Hamiltoa.* We bav» 
now to say something of * Single-poem Smart* the an* 
tbor of one of the grandest bunts of devotkmal and 
poetical feeling in the Knglish langnage the 'Song t» 
David.* This poor onfortmiate was bom at Shipboome, 
Kent, in 1722. His fiOher was steward to Lord BanHml, 
who after his death oontinoed his patronage to the son, 
who was then eleven years of age. Tha Doehea ol 
Cleveland, throogh Lord Bamard*k Infloenoa, bestowed 
on Christopher an allowance of £40 a year. With this 
he went to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 1790; was In 
1746*elected a Fellow of Pembroke, and in 1747 took his 
degree of M. A. At college. Smart began to disptay 
that reckless dissipation which led afterwards to ioek 
melancholy oonseqnences. He studied hard, howwsr, 
at intervals; wrote poetry both in Latin and English; 
produced a comedy called a * TSrip io Ommbridgt; or, lis 
QroUM FoAr; which was acted in the haU of Ptsasbroka 
College ; and, in spite of his vices and folUea, was popu- 
lar on account of his agreeable manners and amhiMo 
dispositions. Having becooie acquainted with Newbsr* 
ry, the benevolent, red-nosed bnnlrsfiUni , nimiiiMiuoi aled 
in ' The Viear of Wak^fidd^—tat whom he wrote sooe 
trifles— he married his step-daughter, Mlas Oaniam, ia 
the year 1753. He now removed to London, and be- 
came an author by trade. He wrote a clever satire, so- 
tiUed 'The HiUiad,' against Sir John Hill, who had 
attacked him in an underhand manner. He timnslatsd 
the fables of Phsedros into verse, — Horace Into prose 
(* BmarVt Horace * used to be a great favoorita, under 
the ro«e, with school boys) : made an indifferent venkm 
of the Psalms and Pan^hrases, and a good ooe, at a 
former pedod, of Pope*s ' Ode o» A. OHMlfo** 1%/ with 
which that poet professed himself highly pleaaed. He 
was employed on a monthly publieatiOB called *Tka 
Universal Visitor.* We find Johnson givlag the follow- 
ing account of this matter In BosweU^ LUis^-Old 
Gardner, the bookseller, employed Bolt and flnrntt to 
write a monthly miscellany, called *Tha UnivirMl VW- 
tor.* There was a formal written OMitnict. Thsgr 
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bound to write nothing elM,— they were to hate,! 
think, n third of th« proflts of the sixpenny pamphlet, 
Aod the contract wm for ninety-nine years. I wrote for 
mne months in * The Universal Yidtor* for poor Smart, 
while he was mad, not then knowing the terms on 
which be was engaged to write, and thinking I was do- 
ing him good. I huped his wits would soon return to 
Kim Mine returned to me, and I wrote in the * Uni- 
▼exaal Visitor' no longer. 

*" Smart at last was called to pay the penalty of his 
blended labour and diMipation. In 1763 he was shut up 
in a mad-house. His derangement had exhibited itself 
in a religious way: he insisted upon people kneeling 
dowu with him in the street and praying. During his 
eonfinement, writing materials were denied him, and 
he wed to write his poetical pieces with a key on the 
wainscut. Thus * scrabbling,' Uke his own hero, on the 
wall, he produced his immortal 'Song to Dayid.* He 
became by and by nane; but, returning to his old ha- 
bits, got into debt, and died in the King's Bench prison, 
after a sbcHt illnees, in 1T70. 

"The* Sung to David' has been well called one of 
the greatest curiueities of literature. It ranks in this 
point with the tragedies written by Lee, and the ser- 
mons and prayers uttered by Hall in a similar melan- 
choly state of mind. In these cases, as well as in Smart's, 
the thin partition between genius and madness was 
broken down in thunder, — the thunder of a higher 
poetry than perh^M they were capable of even conoeiT- 
ing in their saner moments. Lee produced in that 
state which was, indeed, nearly his normal one— some 
glorious extraragandes. Hall's sermons, monologiaed 
and overheard in the madhouse, are said to have tran- 
ioraded all that he preached in his healthier moods. 
And, assuredly, the other poems by Smart scarcely ftar- 
Bish a point of comparison with the towering and sus- 
tained loftiness of some parts of the * Song to David.* 
Kor is it loftiness alone,— although the last three stan- 
as are absolute inspiration, and you see the waters of 
ClMtalia teased by a heavenly wind to the very summit 
of Pamaaros, — but there are innumerable exquisite 
bsanties and subtleties dropt as if by the hand of rich 
haste, in every comer of the poem. Witness his de- 
soripCion of David's muse as a 

* Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 
The more than Michal of his bloom, 
The Abif hag of his age.' 

The account of David's object — 

'For fiirther knowledge, silence vice, 
And plant perpetual paradise, 
When God had calmed the world«* 

Of David's Sabbath- 



then his thoughtH self-conquest pruned, 
And heavenly melancholy tuned. 
To bless and bear the rest' 



One of David's th 



* The multitudinous abyss, 
Where secrecy remains in bliss, 

And wisdom hides her skilL' 

And, not to multiply instances to repletion, this stanza 
about gems— 

* Of gems— their virtue and their price. 
Which, hid in earth fh>m man's device. 

Their darts of lustre sheath ; 
The Jasper of the master's stamp, 
The topas blazing like a lamp, 

Among the mines beneath.' 

** Incoherence and extravagance we find here and 
there ; but it is not the flutter of weakness, it is tite 
tnry of power : from the veiy stumble of the rushing 
steed, sparks are kindled. And, even as Baretti, when 
hexead'TheBambler'in Italy, thought within him- 
self, If such are the lighter productions of the EnglUh 
mind, what must be the grander and sterner eflbrts (»f 
its genius ? and formed, consequently, a strong deoiit) 
to visit that country; so mlg^t he have reasoned. If 
such poems as * David * issue trom Kngland'a very mad-> 
houses, what must be the writings of its saner and. 
nobler poetic souls? And thus might he htaa the pa- 
rallax of a Smart, have been able to rise toward the- 
ideal altitude of a Shakspeare or a Milton. Indeed,, 
there are portions of the 'Song to David,' which a Mil- 
ton or a Shakspeare hss never surpassed. The blaze of 
the meteor often eclipses the light of 

* The loftiest star of unasoended heaven. 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane."^ 



A BONO TO DAVID. 

Oh thou that sit'st upon a throne 
With harp of high mijeetic tone, 

To praise the King of Kings : 
And voice of heaven-ascending swell 
Which, while its deeper notes excel. 

Clear as a clarion rings. 

Sweet is the dew that falls betimes, 
And drops upon the leafy limes ; 

Sweet Hermon's fhigrant air : 
Sweet is the lily's silver bell, 
And sweet the wakefiil tapers smell 

That watch for early prayer. 

Sweet the young nurse, with love intense, 
Which smiles o'er sleeping innocence ; 

Sweet when the lost arrive : 
Sweet the musician's ardour beats. 
While the vague mind's in quest of fwvets, 

The choicest flowers to hive. 

Sweeter, in all the strains of love, 
The language of thy turtle-dove, 
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Paired to thy Bwelling chord ; 
Sweeter, with every grace endued, 
The glory of thy gratitude, 

Respired unto the Lord. 



Strong is the horse upon his speed ; 
Strong in pursuit the rapid glede, 

Which makes at once his game : 
Strong the tall ostrich on the ground ; 
Strong through the turbulent profound 

Shoots Xiphias to his aim. 



Strong is the lion — like a coal 
His eye-ball — ^like a bastion's mole 

His chest against his foes : 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 
Strong against tide the enormous while 

Emerges as he goes. 



But stronger still in earth and air, 
And in the sea, the man of prayer. 

And far beneath the tide : 
And in the seat to fitith assign' d. 
Where ask is hare, where seek is find, 

Where knock is open wide. 

Beauteous the fleet before the gale ; 
Beauteous the multitudes in niail, 

Rank'd arms, and crested heads ; 
Beauteous the garden's umbrage mild, 
Walk, water, meditated wild. 

And all the bloomy beds. 



Beauteous the moon tall on the lawn, 
And beauteous when the veil's withdrawn. 

The virgin to her spouse : 
Beauteous the temple, deok'd and fill'd. 
When to the heaven of heavens they build 

Their heart-directed vows. 



Glorious the sun in mid career ; 
Glorious th' assembled fires appear; 

Glorious the comet's train : 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm ; 
Glorious the Almighty's stretch' d-out arm. 

Glorious the enraptured main : 



Glorious the northern light's astream ; 
Glorious the song, when €K>d's the theme ; 

Glorious the thunder's roar : 
Glorious hosannah from the den ; 
Glorious the catholic amen ; 

Glorious the martyr's gore; 



Glorious — ^more glorious is the erown 
Of Him that brought salvation down, 

By meekness dll'd thy Son ; 
Thou that stupendous truth believed. 
And now the matchless deed's adiicrrfd. 

Determined, dared, and done. 



AMERICAN HISTORY. 

FROM DISCOURSE BEFORE THE KIW TOSK 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

[OuuAM 0. TiRPLAKCK^ LL.D. BoTD New Tock, 1781 
Died there In 1870. He wsa a Uwyer and clafuit 
scholar, senred in Congreas flrom 1825 to 1833, and pah* 
liahed ** Duooune$ and Ad dr t mn ^^ 1833, beridet MT«nl 
minor Tolomes, and nomeroot oontribationf to pociod^ 
cala. He edited an edition of Shakespeare In three 
Tolnmea] 

The study of the history of most other na- 
tions fills the mind with sentiments not 
unlike those which the American tmveller 
feels on entering the venerable and \ohj 
cathedral of some proud old city of Europe. 
Its solemn grandeur, its vastness, its obscu- 
rity strike awe to his heart From Uie 
richly painted windows, filled with sacred 
emblems, and strange antique forms, a dim 
religious light falls around. A thousand 
recollections of romance and poetry, and 
legendary story, come thronging in npoo 
him. H!e is surrounded by the tombs of^he 
mighty dead, rich with the labors of ancient 
art, and emblazoned with the pomp of 
heraldry. 

What names does he read upon them? 
Those of princes and nobles who are now 
remembered onlv for their vices; and of 
sovereigns, at whose death no tears wen 
shed, and whose memories lived not an boor 
in the affections of their people. There, too, 
he sees other names, long familiar to him 
for their guilty or ambiguous fame. There 
rest the blood-stained soldier of fortune— 
the orator, who was ever the ready apologist 
of tyranny — great scholars, who wes« the 
pensioned flatterers of power — and poets, 
who profaned the high gift of genins to 
pamper the vices of a corrupted court. 

Our own history, on the contimij, like 
that poetical temple of fame reu^d by the 
imagination of Cnaucer, and decorated by 
the taste of Pope, is almost exdnsivdly 
dedicated to the memory of the truly great 
Or, rather, like the Pantheon of Bomei it 
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gtands in calm and severe beauty, amid the 
ruins of ancient magnificence and ^* the toys 
of modem state/' Within, no idle ornament 
encumbers its bold simplicity. The pure 
light of heaven enters from above, and 
she<k an equal and serene radiance around. 
As the eye wanders about its extent it be- 
holds the unadorned monuments of brave 
and good men, who have bled or toiled for 
their country, or it rests on votive tablets 
inscribed with the names of the best bene- 
fiM^tors of mankind. 

Hie ouuiai, Ob pfttriam pognando, ToIn«n pMri, 
Quiqae ■mcerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 
Quiqae pii vatei, et Phoebo digna locati, 
Inrentaa aat qui Titam ezcoluere per arte^ 
Qttique loi memuM, alio* fecere merendo.* 

Doubtless this is a subject upon which 
we may be justly proud. But there is an- 
other consideration, which, if it did not 
naturally arise of itself, would be pressed 
upon us by the taunts of European criti- 
cism. 

What has this nation done to repay the 
world for the benefits we have received from 
others ? We have been repeatedly told, and 
sometimes, too, in a tone of affected impar- 
tiality, that the highest praise which can 
£iiirly be given to the American mind, is 
that of possessing an enlightened selfishness ; 
that it the philosophy and talents oi 
this country, with all their effects, were for- 
ever swept into oblivion, the loss would be 
felt only by ourselves ; and that if to the 
accuracy o^ this general charge the labors 
of Franklin present an illustrious, it is still 
but a solitary exception. 

The answer may be given, confidently 
mnd triumphantly. Without abandoning 
the fame of our eminent men, whom Eu- 
jt>pe has been slow and reluctant to honor, 
ire would reply that the intellectual power 
«f this people has exerted itself in conform- 
ity to the general system of our institutions 
mnd manners ; and, therefore, that, for the 
proof of its existence and the measure of 
itn force, we must look not so much to the 
works of prominent individuals as to the 
^rr«at aggregate results ; and if Europe has 

^ Patriotfl are herv, in Freedom'! battle ilain, 

Pri iMti, whcNie long llTee were cloeed withoat a itain. 
Bank, worthy bim wbo breathed the poet*e mind, 
Fuonden of arts that dignify mankind, 
And loTer* of oor race, whose labon gaTe 

a memory that deflet the grave. 

VxBOiL— From the M8. of Bryaal. 



hitherto been wilfully blind to the value of 
our example and the exploits of our 
sagacity, courage, invention, and freedom, 
the blame must rest with her, and not with 
America. 

Is it nothing for the universal good of 
mankind to have carried into successful 
operation a system of self-government, 
uniting personal liberty, freedom of opinion, ' 
and equality of rights, with national power \ 
and dignity; such as had before existed 
only in the Utopian dreams of philosophers ? 
Is it nothing, in moral science, to have an- 
ticipated, in sober reality, numerous plans 
of reform in civil and criminal junspru- 
dence, which are but now received as plau- 
sible theories by the politicians and econo- 
mists of Europe? Is it nothing to have 
been able to call forth on every emergency, 
either in war or peace, a body of talents 
always ec[ual to the difficulty ? Is it nothing 
to have, in less than a-half century^ exceed- 
ingly improved the sciences of*^ political 
economy, of law, and of medicine, with all 
their auxiliary branches ; to have enriched 
human knowledge by the accumulation of 
a great mass of useful facts and observa- 
tions, and to have augmented the power and 
the comforts of civilized man, by miracles of 
mechanical invention? Is it nothing to 
have given the world examples of disinter- 
ested patriotism, of political wisdom, of 
public virtue ; of learning, eloquence, and 
valor, never exerted save for some praise- 
worthy end ? It is sufficient to have oriefly 
suggested these considerations ; every mina 
would anticipate me in filling up the details. 

No — Lana of Liberty I thy cnildren have 
no cause to blush for thee. What though 
the arts have reared few monuments among 
us, and scarce a trace of the Muse's footr 
step is found in the paths of our forests, or 
along the banks of our rivers ; yet our soil 
has been consecrated by the blood of heroes, 
and by great and holy deeds of peace. Its 
wide extent has become one vast temple and 
hallowed asylum, sanctified by the prayers 
and blessings of the persecuted or sverj 
sect, and the wretched of all nations. 

Land of Refuge — Land of Benedictions I 
Those prayers still arise, and they still are 
heard: ''May peace be within thy walls, 
and plenteousness within thv palaces !'' 
'* May there be no decay, no leaaing into 
captivity, and no complaining in thy 
streets !'' '* May truth flourish out of the 
earth, and righteousness look down firoM 
Heaven !" 
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THE ALHAMBRA. 

[Fbakouoo Mastineb Dk La Rosa, one of the most 
ehannlng modem poeto of Spain, bom at Granada in 
1789. Hia early life was spent in oppoeiug the French 
invasion of his country, and in 1812 he composed his 
tragedy of La Viuda d« PadiOa. He was a member of 
the Spanish Cortez in 1820, and of the Cabinet in 1822, 
and has written a great Tariety of lyric, dramatic and 
historical works.] 

Come to my bidding, gentle damsels fair, 

That haunt the banks of Douro and Genii ! 
Come, crowned with roses in your fragrant 
hair, 
More fresh and pure than April balms 
distil ! 

With long, dark locks adown your shoulders 
straying ; 
With eyes of fire, and lips of honeyed 
poirer ; 
Unoinctured robes, the bosom bare displaying. 
Let songs of love escort me to the bower. 

With love resounds the murmur of the 
stream ; 
With love the nightingale awakes the 

grove; 
O'er wood and mountain love inspires the 
theme, 
And Earth and Heaven repeat the strain of 
love. 

Etcu there, where, 'midst the Alcazar's Moor- 
ish pride, 

Three centuries of ruin sleep profound, 
From marble walls, with gold diversified, 

The sullen echoes murmur love around. 

Where are its glories now ? — the pomps, the 
charms. 
The triumph, the emprise of proud display. 
The song, the dance, the feast, the deeds of 
arms. 
The gardens, baths, and fountains, — where 
are they ? 

Round jasper columns thorns and ivy creep ; 
Where roses blossomed, brambles now o'er- 
spread: 
The mournful ruins bid the spirit weep ; 
The broken fragments stay the passing 
tread. 



THE PARROT. 

[Jeah Baftibtk Louis Gkbssr, ao alagant Vnmdk 
poet, bora at Amiens in 1709, died in 1777. His princi- 
pal poem, "Ver-Vert,'* containing the humoioas adven- 
tures of a parrot, has been translated into maoj laa* 
guages. We cite the following extracts] 

The public soon began to ferret 
The hidden nest of so much merit, 
And, spite of all the nuns' endeavours, 
The fame of Ver-Vert filled all Nevers ; 
Nay, from Moulines folks came to stare at 
The wondrous talent of this parrot ; 
And to fresh visitors, ad libitum^ 
Sister Sophie had to exhibit him. 
Dressed in her tidiest robes, the virgin, 
Forth from the convent cells emerging, 
Brings the bright bird, and for his plumagt 
First challenges unstinted homage ; 
Then to his eloquence adverts, — 
** What prefbcher's can surpass Ver-Vert's 7 ** 
Truly, in oratory, few men 
Equal this learned catechumen. 
Fraught with the convent's choicest lessoBt» 
And stuffed with piety's quintessence ; 
A bird most quick of apprehension, 
With gifts and graces haxd to mention ; 
Say, in what pulpit can you meet 
A Chrysostom half so discreet, 
Who 'd follow, in his ghostly mission. 
So close the fkthers and tradition ? " 
Silent, meantime, the feathered hermit 
Waits for the sister's gracious permit. 
When, at a signal from his Mentor, 
Quick on a course of speech he '11 enter : 
Not that he cares for human glory. 
Bent but to save his auditory ; 
Hence he pours forth with so much unctioOt 
That all his hearers feel compunction. 

Thus for a time did Ver-Vert dwell 
Safe in his holy citadel ; 
Soholared like any well-bred abb^ 
And loved by many a cloistered Hebe : 
Tou 'd swear that he had crossed the 

bridge 
As any youth brought up in Cambridge. 
Other monks starve themselves ; but his 
Was sleek, like that of a Franciscan, 
And far mo.re clean ; for this grave Solon 
Bathed every day in eau de Cologne, 
Thus he indulged each guiltless gambol. 
Blessed had he ne'er b^n doomwi to ramble I 



Ye nymplis of Douro I to my words give heed ; 

Behold how transient pride and glory prove. The prodigal, reclaimed and fn% 
Then, while the headlong moments urge their Became again a prodigy, 

speed, And gave more joy, by works and wordi» 

Tsste happiness, and try the joys of love. | Than ninety-nine Canary-birds, 
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hit death ; — which last disaster 
ing on earth endures !) came fiister 
they imagined. The transition 
a starred to a stuffed condition, 
penitence to jollification, 
;ht on a fit of constipation, 
think he would be living still, 
an a vegetable pill ; 
*om a short life, and a merry, 
uled one day per Charon's ferry. 

tears from nuns' sweet eyelids wept 

f in death this parrot slept ; 

im Elysium oped its portals, 

here he talks among immortals. 

have read, that, since that happy day 

rites Cornelius II Lapid^, 

ig, with commentary droll, 

■ansmigration of the soul), 

'^er-Vert this earth doth haunt, 

ivent bowers a visitant ; 

bat gay novices among 

rolls, transformed into a tongue 1 



THE MIDNIGHT WRECK. 

the harbor, richly laden, 
the gallant ship ; 
I a precious freight she carried : 
r, mother, youth, and maiden, 
ad husband newly married, 
Watch her cable slip. 

pon her deck they tarried, 
the land they left was fading, 
their eager eyes are shading 

From the morning sun ; 

As away they glide, 
he waters heave and glitter 1 

And how many a one, 
Ig o'er the vessel's side, 

to watch, but droppeth bitter 

Tears into the tide I 

though, at the consummation, 

shall know our sad emotion, 

! joy of all creation, 

I a teardrop to an ocean? 

idnight the wind had shifted, 

ising to a gale. 

rurd on her course she drifted, 

ding not her helm ; 

n giant waves uplifted, 

earning to o'erwhelm ; 

ow adown a vale 

rk angry waters driven ; 

, like spirits chased from heaven, 

d the wild winds wail. 



None that night had sought a pillow. 

Still the deck they crowd ; 
While to each successive billow 

The tall mast is bowed. 
Hoarser sounds now meet their hearing-* 

'Tis the breakers' roar. 
And the hapless bark is nearing 

Fast the &tal shore. 

A shook. 
She hath struck the sunken rock. 
And her lofty hull is shattered ; 
All her wealth must now be scattered 

On the raging waves. 
Ah I but she was richly laden I 
And the precious freight she carried. 
Father, mother, youth, and maiden, 
Bride and bridegroom newly married, 
These must find their graves. 
In the darkness, near each other. 
Clinging close by friend and brother— 
And the tender nursing mother 
With her babe is there — 
Some with hearts for terror failing, 
Some with shrieking, some with wailing. 

Some with faith and prayer. 
Some with noble, self-devotion, 
Stifling their own wild emotion, 

Seek to calm despair. 

On the waves again uplifted, 
Now her giant bulk is rifted. 

On* the sharp rock driven. 
O'er the breach the white foam streameth/ 
Now no hope on earth there seemeth. 

And no help in Heaven 1 

One small boat is filled. 
And amid the surges boiling. 
Through the darkness men are toiling, 

Strong and bravely skilled. 
On the strand the boat doth shiver ; 
Few are saved — it may be never 
Known how many lost — 
Lost for ever ! Lost for ever I 

What a mighty cost I 

Ah I the saved shall stand to-morrow. 
With the dawn, in awfUl sorrow. 

On the wreck-strewn shore ; 
None who hath not lost another, 
Child or parent, fHend or brother. 

Than his soul loved more. 
Does the sea deplore its doing? 
Are the waves their wild work ruing? 
With a mighty sorrow swelling^ 

Seems the ocean's breast ; 
Which its moumfUl voice seems telling 

Thus—." No rest. No rest I" 
What though, at the consummation, 

We shall know our sad emotion^ 
To the joy of all creation, 
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loom. I sat down close bj the table, and 
leaning mj head upon mj hand, I began to 
figure to myself the miseries of a confine- 
ment. I was in a right frame for it, and so 
I eave full scope to my imagination. 

1 was going to beein with the millions of 
my fellow-creatures bom to no inheritance 
but slavery ; but finding, however affecting 
the picture was, that I could not bring it 
near me, and that the multitude of sad groups 
in it did but distract me, I took a single cap- 
tive, and having first shut him up in his 
dungeon, I then looked through the twilight 
of his grated doors to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of sickness of the heart it was 
which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish. 
In thirty years the western breeze had not 
once fanned his blood : he had seen no sun, 
no moon, in all that time, nor had the voice 
of friena or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice : his children — ^but here my heart be- 
gan to bleed, and I was forced to go on with 
another part of the portrait 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a 
little straw, in the furthest comer of his dun- 
geoUf which was alternately his chair and 
bed. A little calendar of small sticks lay at 
the head, notched all over with the dismal 
days and nights he had passed there. He 
had one of these little sticks in his hand, and 
with a rusty nail he was etching another day 
of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little li^ht he had, he lifted up a hopeless 
eve towards the door, then cast it down, 
shook his head, and went on with his work 
of affliction. I heard his chains upon his 
le^ as he tumed his body to lay his little 
stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep 
sigh : I saw the iron enter into his soul. I 
burst into tears — I could not sustain the pic- 
tore of confinement which my fancy nad 
drawn. 

I started up from my chair, and calling 
La Fleor, I bid him bespeak me a remise. 
and have it ready at the door of the hotel 
by nine in the morning. 

" ril go directly," said I, " myself to Mon- 
sieur the Due de Ohoiseul." 

La Fleur would have put me to bed ; but, 
not willing that he should see anything 
upon mr cheek which would cause the 
hon«>«t fellow a hekrt-ache, I told him I 
vould go to bed by myself; and bid him go 
do the same. 

Lavebjicb •rMMB, im **8mHmntQt /mriMf .** 



DEATH OF TWO LOVERS BY LIGHT- 
NING. 

FROM pope's letters TO LADT WORT LET 

MONTAGU. 

I have a mind to fill the rest of this paper 
with an accident that happened just unaer 
my eyes, and has made a great impression 
upon me. I have just passed part of this 
summer at an old romantic seat of my Lord 
Harcourt's, which he lent me. ... It 
overlooks a common field, where, under 
the shade of a haycock, sat two lovers, as 
constant as ever were found in romance, 
beneath a spreading beech. The name of 
one — ^let it sound as it will— was John 
Hewet; of the other, Sarah Drew. John 
was a well-set man, about five-and-twenty ; 
Sarah, a brown woman of eighteen. Jonn 
had for several months borne the labour of 
the daj in the same field with Sarah ; when 
she milked, it was his morning and evening 
charge to bring the cows to her pail. Their 
love was the talk, but not the scandal, of 
the whole neighbourhood; for all they 
aimed at was the blameless possession of 
each other in marriage. It was but this 
vary moming that she had obtained her pa- 
rents* consent, and it was but till the next 
week that they were to wait to be happy. 
Perhaps this very day, in the intervals of 
their work, they were talking of their wed- 
ding clothes ; and John was now matching 
several kinds of poppies and field flowers to 
her complexion, to make her a present of 
knots for the day. While they were tiius 
employed (it was on the last of July), a 
terrible storm of thunder and lightning arose, 
that drove the labourers to what shelter the 
trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frightened 
and out of breath, sank on a haycock ; and 
John, who never separated from her, sat by 
her side, having raked two or three heaps 
together to secure her. Immediately there 
was heard so loud a crack as if heaven had 
bursted asunder. The labourers, all soli- 
citous for each other's safety, called to one 
another. Those that were nearest our lovers, 
hearing no answer, stepped to the place 
where they lay: they first saw a little smoke, 
and after this tne faithful pair — John with 
one arm abont his Sarah^s neck, and the 
other held over her face, as if to screen her 
from the lightning. They were struck dead, 
and already grown stiff and cold in this ten- 
der posture. There was no mark or disco* 
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louring on their bodies, only that Sarah's 
eyebrow was a little singed, and a small spot 
between her breasts. Thej were buried the 
next day in one grave, where my Lord Har- 
court, at my request, has erected a monu- 
ment over them. 

Upon the whole, I cannot think these 
people unhappy. The greatest happiness, 
next to living as they would have done, was 
to die as they did. The greatest honour 
people of this low degree could have, was to 
be remembered on a little monument. 

AuczAiTDEB Pope. 



MR. MUMFORD'S STORY. 

[Mr. T. W. BoBEBTSOW, author of ^Owr»,** and** So- 
«tefy," although he has made his chief success as a 
dramatist, has long been favourably known as a contri- 
butor to the light literature of the day.] 

The name of Mephistopheles Mumford is 
too familiar to the British public to require 
introduction : not that my Christian name is 
Mephistopheles — ^but John. Mephistopheles 
is a " soDriquet " bestowed on me, after my 
^reat success in the year '28, at Tutbury, 
m the drama of the " Fate of Faustus ; or, 
the Fourth of February and the Midnight 
Hour." My Mephistopheles was the raee in 
Tutbury. I played it at least six times 
during the season — an unprecedented run. 
I afterwards acted it, with similar results, 
at Eckington, Bunborough, Stickton-le-Glay, 
Fagthorpe, and Queerham, and was compli- 
mented by Lord Landstraddlin, on the 
occasion of the bespeak of the East Loam- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, of which his lord- 
ship was Colonel-Commandant, at the T. R. 
Butterfurrow. 

According to a custom, seldom departed 
from in the dramatic profession, I married 
young ; and according to another equally- 
established theatrical precedent, the lady I 
married was possessed only of the treasures 
of youth, beauty, and amiability. I once 
scorned the idea of marriage for money, but 
my views upon that subject have consider- 
ably modified. My salary (my wife did not 
act) was small, but as a compensation, my 
family was large. Six precious but expen- 
sive pledges of affection were bom to us in as 
many years, and I had to work hard to find 
the necessary boots and batter puddings. 
Rehearsal in the morning, study in the 
afternoon, the theatre at even, and often 



study all the night, such is the laborious 
life which the enemies of our profession 
stigmatize as lazy. 

Evil days fell upon as ; fever swept away 
my children. I had toiled to maintain 
them; I had to toil to bury them. They 
died of a terrible epidemic that raged in the 
year that the ** Brigand " was brought out 
at Drury Lane. I was studying Maasaroni 
at the time. I'll not endeavour to say how 
we felt it. My wife kept all their little 
shoes — she has them by her now. 

Four months aft«r the interment of oar 
last darling, my wife was again confined. I 
had my litUe daughter christened Evadne. 
I had played Colonna the night before. 

Evadne, I need hardly say, was edu- 
cated for the stage ; that is, she was made 
to act as soon as she could toddle. Often 
as RoUa have I borne her on my shoulders 
across the bridge over the cataract, while 
the applause was thundered in my ears. 
Often have I wept over her, as I gently re- 
pudiated Mrs. Ualler; and often, when I 
carried her home at night beneath mj 
cloak, the darling would warm her little 
hands in my breast, and by the time I 
reached our lodgings have fallen fast asleep 
in my arms ; in short, as my friend Tom 
Tearlungs (poor Tom was a tragedian at the 
east-end of London, and died of delirium 
tremens) said of her, "She was cradled in 
a helmet, nursed on rose-pink, and weaned 
on properties." 

I have remarked that, generally, the 
fathers of actresses are absuraly prejadiced 
in favour of their daughters. They think 
no other girls can be so handsome, fasci- 
nating, or talented. I remember reading a 
very humorous description, in a work written 
by a gentleman who, in my poor opinion, 
would have done more service to his 
country had he constructed a tragedy rather 
than a mere novel. It was of one Captain 
Costigan, the father of Miss Fotherinnj, 
and I laughed heartily at his ridicmoos 
doting. I need not say that I am superior 
to that sort of weakness, and that m as- 
serting that my Evadne was the loreliest 
girl ever seen, and the finest actress in cer^ 
tain parts that ever graced the stage, I am 
not influenced by partiality, but uttering a 
simple fact that would be endorsed by erery 
check-taker in front of the house. Yon 
should have seen the Box-plan on her be- 
nefits; you should have heard her recep- 
tions; you should have read the rerses 
in the Poet Comer of the FlanUatUekm 
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#Vee I^ess and the Slocum Advertiser; 
mnd joa should have seen the child herself. 
My dear old friend Jack Madjeag, who 
plajed the low-comedy in the Uwymrym- 
wymwygeiddon circuit used to say, " Vad " 
(he always called her Vad) ^^ has the sort of 
eyes that go right through a man like a 
gimlet, and come out at the back of his 
coat in the shape of brass buttons I '* We 
worshipped her, Mistress Mephistopheles 
and I. We had lost six, we had to love her 
for seven I 

When Evadne was nearly nineteen years 
of age, we were acting in a small town in 
Ireland. I had played Virginius that night, 
the child, of course, playing Virginia. We 
were walking home together, when a young 
man, an officer of the barracks (I recognized 
him from having seen him in the boxes), 
came up to us, and asked Evadne if he 
should nave the pleasure of seeing her 
home? 

I saw that he had been drinking, and I 
told him positively but politely, that I was 
my daughter's escort. 

"Never mind, old fellow," skid he, "you 
can walk behind, you know." 

He advanced towards the child. I held 
out my disengaged arm, which carried a 
short Koman sword, wrapped in a gun- 
case. The jonng man ran his nose on to 
the hilt, which peeped out of the case, and 
I dare say hurt nimself very much; he 
swore an awful oath and cried — 

" You infernal old vagabond, I'll wring 
yoor neck off I" 

Evadne threw herself between us, iust as 
the heroines do in dramas; and I believe 
the drunken ruffian would have attacked 
me, but for the arrival of another young 
officer, in uniform. 

" Hallo 1 what's the row?" asked the 
new comer. 

The tipsy fellow swore. I explained: 
and Evadne trembled violently. 

" Look here, Hops," said he in uniform : 
^ you've frightened the young lady. You'd 
better go to barracks." 

The tipsy officer was the son of an emi- 
nent English brewer (if eminence can be 
obtained by brewing beer, which I doubt), 
and in the regiment was called " Hops." 

To cut short a long story. Hops was with 
difficulty prevailed upon to leave us, and 
the stranger asked my permission to ac- 
company us as &r as our door. 

Tne young man, whom I found to be a 
p«fect gentleman, bat lamentably ignorant 



of theatricals, walked by Evadne's side, 
and when we parted we both expressed 
our sense of obligation. 

" Don't mention it," was the reply. " With 
your permission, I will call to-morrow, and 
bring the man who lefl us to apologize." 

"Ohl don^t bring him again," said the 
child. "I couldn't bear the sight of 
him I" 

" Then I must hope to bring his written 
apology." 

" At all times, sir, I shall be most happy 
to see YOU I " 

We went in, told our adventure to Mis- 
tress Mephistopheles, and were so excited 
by the event that we could eat no supper. 

The next day Lieutenant Lysart, tor that 
was the name of our escort, brought an 
apologetic note from "Hops," and stayed 
with us to tea. Afler that he called upon us 
every day, and watched Evadne &om his 
box every night, to such an extent that Miss 
Panker, who had a pretty wit, and played 
the chambermaids, began to tease Evaone, 
and to call Lieutenant Lysart Romeo. 

My wife and I soon saw that they loved 
each other. The child lost her appetite 
and her spirits, but as a sort of compensa- 
tion, acted with frantic enthusiasm. The 
exercise of her art was a safety-valve for 
overcharged and excited sentiment I 
spoke to ner upon the subject; so did her 
mother, but sue only answered us with 
tears, and we could not bear to see her 
w^p. 

For the young man, his conduct was re* 
spectful and becoming. I showed him by my 
manner that I thought his visits too fire- 
auent, but he called as usual. I discovered 
tnat, though an only son, he was poor, for 
the estate nad borne the burthen of a long 
lawsuit, arising out of a disputed inheritance. 

It was the last week of tne season. After 
I had played in the first piece — ^ the 
" WarlocK of the Glen " — I went home to 
supper. Mistress Mephistopheles had pre* 
pared some tripe. I ate heartily, and, afler 
a pipe, returned to the theatre to fetch 
Evadne, who acted in the interlude. She 
was not in her dressing-room. I knocked 
at the door, and was told by Miss Panker 
that she had dressed herself hurriedly and 
gone. I thought it odd that she should 
not have waited for me, and walked home 
again hastily, hoping to catch her. Her 
mother told me she had not seen her. I 
ran back to the theatre: the curtain had 
not fallen on the last piece. Evadne 
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nowhere to be found. By this time I grew 
seriously alarmed. I flew home, and found 
my wife in strong hysterics. With the assist- 
ance of the landlady, I restored her. She 
could not speak, but she held in her hand a 
crumpled letter. It ran : 

Dearest, dearest^ Father and Mother,— I write this 
in great anguish, for I know that you will think me 
nnaffectionate and undutiful. Oh I do not — do not 
think ill of me till you know all. It will be uieleas 
attempting to seek me, or to find out where we have 
gone. Ileaven bl^s you 1 my dear father and mother. 

E. 

I learned afterwards that the note had 
been brought by a boy — a soldier's son — 
from the barracks. 

I will pass over our terrible trouble. The 
abandonment of fond parents by a young 
girl has been described too oflen for me to 
dwell upon it here. Suffice it, the child had 
quitted the town with Lysart. 

I made inquiries, but in vain. At the 
first inn on the road, I could hear nothing 
of them. 

Fortunately, the two following nights I 
was out of the bills, but on the last night of 
the season I played Rolamo in the inter- 
esting and pathetic drama of *' Clare ; or. 
Home, sweet Home." It is not a piece 
played much now-a-days. It would not suit 
the modem, natural, impertinently familiar 
style of acting — among the " how-do-you- 
to-day " — " half-a-pound-of-bacon-and-cut-it 
fat" school, as I call it — ^the school which 
teaches Richard, when, on the eve of the 
battle that is to decide his fate, crown, and 
kingdom, he asks Gatesby, ^* Is ink and 
paper ready?" to do so in the tone that he 
would order a tavern-waiter to bring a fried 
sole and a chop to follow. 

A large house was attracted by my ap- 
pearance in " Clari," for the piece treats of 
a father whose daughter has deserted him 
for the arms of a betrayer — in fact, the 
situation was exactly mine. It was a pain- 
ful trial for me, but I owed a duty to the 
public, and I resolved to go through with it 

The audience held their breath as the slow 
music played, and I appeared upon the 
bridge with my gun upon my shoulder. 
They received all tnat I said with the great- 
est attention, but no applause. Every eye 
was watching me to see how much of the 
emotion I expressed was real or false, hu- 
man or dramatic. 

I felt my heart sink when Miss Panker 



played Clari (the child had been cast for 
the part), came on veiled, and told me a 
story so nearly resembling my own. When 
she asked my counsel as to the course she 
should pursue towards her father, I recited, 
amid a solemn silence — 

" Shall I paint his (her father's) agonizing 
sufferings to you ? I can do so, for I have 
felt it— I feel it now. I once had a daugh- 
ter; oh I how I doated on her, words cannot 
speak — ^thoughts cannot measure; yet she 
sacrificed me to a villain. Her ingratitude 
has bleached this head, her wickedness has 
broken this heart, and now my detestation 
is upon her. Ohl do not you resemble 
herl Remain not a moment longer firom 
your father. Fly to him ere his heart give 
way as mine does now— ere he curses joa 
as I now curse ^^ 

I could say no more ; my feelings flooded 
my throat, and I fell on the stage senseless. 

I was laid on my bed with fever for three 
weeks ; when I recovered, my wife — ^whose 
devotion during my illness deserved a piece 
of plate — cau^t it from me, and I had to 
nurse her. We pulled through it. though, 
and left the town, both very ola ana broken. 

Four years passed away. Each summer 
we received a letter containing five Bank of 
England notes, each for £10. The enve- 
lope bore a London post-mark, but, thon|^h 
the address was written in an unfamiliar 
hand, we knew firom whom they came. I 
need not say they were left untouched. 

Our life was a sad one. Afler my illness, 
my voice lost much of its stren^h and mel- 
lowness and even the most indulgent of 
British publics like plenty of lunes. I 
could only get engagements in smaU thea- 
tres, where the salary was inconsiderable, 
even when paid. 

I was acting at Crumblecrag. It wms a 
bitter winter, the snow was on the ground, 
and the business had been wretched. I waa 
playing Rolla to a small but highly intelli* 

fent audience, and as the curtain fell, and 
lay upon my bier, I was informed tnat % 
gentleman wished to speak to me. I got oif 
my bier, dressed myself and went out. A 
tall man in a light coat was standing under 
a gas-lamp. I stepped forward and said— 

" Pray, sir, are you the " 

The man turned round and said, Mr. 
Mumford I " 

I nearly fell. It was Lysart I 

'' Allow me to assist you.*^ 

**How dare you to touch me?** I eried, 
feeling, partly from indignation, putlj firom 
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dramatic habit — ^Heaven help me I for the 
hilt of mj sword. 

^ I want to speak to jou/' said Ljsart 
''We cannot talk in the open air; oblige 
me by coming to the hotel for a few minutes 
—only for a few minutes." 

He seemed not only easy and unconcerned, 
but in high spirits and good humour. I fol- 
lowed him mechanically. We were shown 
into a room, and he shut the door. 

** Now, my dear Mr. Mumford/' he began. 

^'Have you brought me here to insult 
Me,Mr. Lysart?'' 

"Pardon me, I am now Sir Percy Ly- 



I" 



"You are a yillain, sirt" I exclaimed. 
Where is my child? my daughter? where 
it she ? Give her to me T' 

" Evadne Mumford,** he replied, " exists no 
longer I '' 

*^Dead!" 

He made no answer^ but went to the 
door, opened it, and admitting a woman ele- 
gantly dressed, said — 

"Allow me to present yon to Lady Ly- 
•aril'* 

Great Heaven I It was Evadne I 

I knew it was Evadne, for the next mo- 
ment I had her in my arms and on my 
knees. Oh I how we kissed each other, and 
how we cried and sobbed, and how happy 
we were I (Sir Percy walked away and 
palled out his pocket-handkerchief.) It was 
nenelfl Evadne; oh I my darling and my 
joyi My VadI Vadll Vadll! And it 
was all real and true, and not a dream, 
and I shouldn't wake up to watch the 
Moares of the window-panes upon the 
bund. 

" But mamma,*' said Evadne — ^I beg her 
pardon, Lady Lysart. 

"Never mina mamma, my pet, she's in 
lied and asleep. Tell me all aoout it" 

"Well then, dear daddy — ^how thin you are. 
and you've got a wig on — ^we were married 

London two days after I left you, but I 
w you would not keep the secret" 

" Never mind that, my beautif- 

" And Percy expected all his money from 
^n aunt, a very haughty lady, who prided 
lieraelf on her birth, and who, if she had 
Icnown of his marriage with an obscure 
mctress, would have cut him off " 

"Without a shilling," laughed Evadne's 
liusband, the baronet ; " but three months 
ago she died " 

" And we have only just found out where 
were," added the baronet's wife. 
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I blessed them both and then shook 
hands with my son-in-law. I had begun to 
cry copiously when I remembered I hadn't 
time for it Lady Lysart threw a cloak 
over her head and shoulders — she looked 
exactly as she used to do in Little Red 
Riding Hood, in the opening of the pan- 
tomime at Bagshot-in-tne-Wold — and ran 
home with me. 

My wife had gone to bed, leaving a tripe 
supper in a vegetable dish on the hob for 
me. It is odd. but in all the important 
events of my life tripe has ever pursued 
me — ever been on my track I 

The fire had gone out, and the lucifers 
were in the bedroom. We groped up-stairs 
in the dark. 

'* That you ? " said my wife, fcom under 
the bed-clothes. " Had your tripe ? " 

^* Tripe be hanged, madam. Behold your 
child 1 '' And I struck a lucifer. Need I 
describe the meeting? 

We all went back to the hotel, where a 
table was laid with all the delicacies of the 
season — including lobster-salad ; but we 
none of us could eat, except Sir Percy, who 
enjoyed himself with the lobster salad amaz- 
ingly. 

After supper, when we were all seated 
round the nre, Evadne left the room for a 
few minutes and returned with — ^what do 
you think T A baby I A real live baby, with 
practicable mouth, and eyes to work — a 
oaby who, as soon as it was in my arms, 
seized my wi^ and sucked my eyebrows. 

" That s mine, papa I " said Lady Lysart 

" And mine," said the baronet f '^ allow 
me to put in my claim to joint-proprietor- 
ship." 

The baby — a son eight months old — was 
a great success ; he was good with me, but 
would not go to his grandmamma -^ a 
course of conduct that enabled me to tri- 
umph over Mistress Mephistopheles for a 
week. 

The next morning the baronet asked me 
when I could leave the company I was en- 
gaged in. He told me, too, that he was 
expecting a cheque from his banker's. 

*' If it will be of any accommodation, Sir 
Percy," I said, " here is a cool two hundred 
I can lend you." 

I placed on the table the notes that had 
been sent me. 

Evadne looked at them, showed them to 
her husband, and then, throwing her arms 
round my neck, said, " Oh I you dear, good, 
old daddy. I thought you wouldn't use 
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them. If you had you could have taken but sure extinction. Eyerywhere. at tlie 

a theatre." approach of the white man, they &ae away. 

It is probable I might We hear the rustling of their footsteps, like 

I did not take a public farewell of the that of the withered leaves of autumn, and 

stage, nor do I regret that I did not. The they are gone forever. They pass mourn- 

British public has neglected me. The fully hj us, and they return no more. Two 

British public must take the consequences, centunes ago, the smoke of their wigwams 

My son-in-law repudiates the idea of my and the fires of their councils rose in every 

taking a national theatre, and, by means of valley, &om Hudson's Bay to the farthest 

my own performances, restoring the legiti- Florida, from the ocean to the Mississippi 

mate drama to its proper home. I pro- and the lakes. The shouts of victory and th« 

Sosed it to him, but his answer was, ^^^ he war-dance rang through the mountains and 

idn't see it," nor, strange to say, did the glades. The thick arrows and the deadly 

Evadne either. tomahawk whistled through the forests ; and 

There are no actors now-a-days, nor do I the hunter's trace and dark encampmeot 

wonder at it. Though I have not made as startled the wild beasts in their lairs. The 

great a name as Gamck or Kemble, I shall warriors stood forth in their glory. T^e 

be the means of introducing to the House young listened to the songs of other days, 

of Commons those graces of oratory so long The mothers played with uieir infants, and 

neglected there, lam teaching m^ grand- ^azed on the scene with warm hopes of the 

son. Master Lysart, the art of elocution, and future. The aged sat down ; but they wept 

when he becomes a member, my declama- not They should soon be at rest in fairer 

tory powers will live again in him. regions, wnere the great Spirit dwelt, in a 

home prepared for the brave, beyond the 

..^_^— western skies. Braver men never lived: 

truer men never drew the bow. They bad 

THE INDIANS. courage, and fortitude, and sagacity, and 

perseverance, beyond most of the nnman 

[JosKPH Stort, LL. d^ ad eminent American Jnrift, race. They shrank firom no dangers, and 

borti at Marbiehead, Maat., 1779, died at Cambridge, they feared no hardships. If they had the 

1846. Educated at Harrard CJoUege, Stoiy senred in viceS of Savage life, they had £e Tirtoet 

Congreee one term (1808-0,) and wa> chosen Speaker of also. They were true tO their COUDtry, their 




deaUi In 1846. Among hi. numeion. treatI«»on juri- Their" love," lik'e their hfiV^] Stop^'^not OD 

prudence, the most noted are those on the " Ooiutilmtion ^y.' _• j . ./ xi. _ ,-_--,^ ' ^'^ 

o/e*sC^ut«i&a(^>^(1833),often sprinted. "TAe am. BTltT^Lv? Where a«tha 

" Equuy PUa4mg^- (1838,) - The Law <^ ftH-eUp." ^jll^ge™, and wamors, and youth J the sa. 

(1841,) "neLa«,o/BiB.o/Brdka»i,Ca8i3,)-and the ^^^F^l *?,? V"® *"*^ 5 the hunters and 

" Law of Pwmumory Note$r (IMS). Besides these, his t**®"" »milies 7 Ihey have penshed. They 

numerous opinions in the Cinmlt Court and in the ^^ consumed. The wasting pestilence has 

Supreme Court of the United States and his lectures "^^ alone done the inigj^ty work. No,— 

as professor of law in Harvard College mariced his no- ^^J famine, nor war. There has been a 

table industry and devotion to labor, stoiy^s ^'Mitod- mightier power, a moral Canker, which htm 

laneoui WriHng$ '' were published In 1862, and his life eaten into their heart-cores — a plagne, whidi 

by his son, wuiiam w. Story, in 1861.] the touch of the white man communicated— 

a poison, which betrayed them into a Hngei^ 

There is, in the fate of these unfortunate ing ruin. The winds of the Atlantic fkn not 

beings, much to awaken our sympathy, and a single region, which they may now call 

much to disturb the sobriety of our judg- their own. Already the last feeble remnants 

ment; much which may be urged to excuse of the race are preparing for their jonmey 

their own atrocities ; much in their charac- beyond the MississippL I see them leave 

ters, which betrays us into an involuntary their miserable homes, the aged, the help- 

admiration. What can be more melan- less, the women, and the warriors, ^ few and 

choly than their history? By a law of faint, yet fearless still." The ashes are cold 

their nature, they seem aestinea to a slow, on their native hearths. The smc^e DO 
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bttog »I«bnUd wUb tnM pmp ami nfoldng. Dto- 
udou follow betwaen lh> TtMrt, 81(«Mtd li dalo b; 
■tnitaeaDi,ifMr which ChiirahUd Una aloiuu Wornu 
fDrlUrtcn jmn, until Eud (wtiala AMK king oT 
the Hon*,) mfIu hw Is murUgi. Sba omicDB, la 
onl« Id iTHige th« dtufa of Mafftlsd. Tta« pmni 
dtaolbn muv butln bnwHu ths Rau imd tlia 
BarsKDilliuii, iDd ■ bloodj wir of sitenulnkUoD puu 
u eod to 111 tba bHoeaon both iUik, QaUl onl; OnuDin' 
ud HigtD niulB, wtia In dallTind baDad lo Chilia- 
hild, who bebwk Higan wilti thg iword of SltcMc^ 
aDlTtflbgiUlnlDhartunibT HUdibnud,* wirrka^ 



longer curb roand their lowlj cabing. The; 
more on with a slow, unsteadj step. The 
white man ia upon their heels, for terror oi 
despatch ; but thej heed him doL Thej 
torn to take a last look of th^ deserted 
Tillages. They cast a last glance upon the 

Saves of (heir fathers. Thej shed do tears ; 
ey utter no cries ; they have no groans. 

There is fiomething in their hearts vhich 

DMses speech. There is something in their 

looks, not of vengeaDce or submissioa ; but 

of hara necessity, which stiSes both } which 

chokes all utterance; which has no aim or Tb.KtlDnofthepoenmttnfcoTWthiitj jum.,, 

method. It is a courage nbaorbed in de- then m muf dwriptiT* gtmiftt <a gnu IwitT. 

■rair. They linger but for a moment. 'ThBUthmfalpoflhksplehu hnnnKrlbid t? dUTer- 

Their look is onward. They have passed wt (knouiciMkaiomonthutwaindia'inntwriictii 

the &tal stream. It shall never be re- bRiaatowof tbeirltha hw been ibcs to pum U* 

pused by them, — no, never. Yet there ' aptnian mmct. 

Ues not between us and them an im- , ThefollowiDeeitncci(ninitbeHRHlnDtm-Ued at 

paMable gulC They know and feel that '"Dm tharmioiiorwabei.] 

there is for them still one remove farther, 

not distant, nor unseen. It is to the genenl 

bnrial-ground of their race, 

Beaaon as we may, it is impossible not to 
n«d in such a fate much that we itnow not 
liow to interpret ; much of provocation to 
ciiiel deeds and deep resentments ; much of A nobia maid, ud Ur, gnw np u BnrtaiHij; 

' g^ for wrong and perfidy; mnch of In ill the lend ibont &lnr hoik mlgbt be : 

^ mngling with indignation; much of SbebacMmaqiieeoftiUlilchiChrimhlldwaeihehl^; 

lonbt and missiving as to the past; much Bniftr her suiohliMbeutT fell mufk blade of ml^t. 

- Minful recollections ; much of dark fore- n.,^ ^ a, t,^^ „ ,„^ u»t Ud, (vi 

twld ii^ed for the centle lUr ; 
w her lbnn,b( 
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Hy the best of all the champions whose deeds were ever 

sung; 
Of trust and truth withouten &il ; hardy, bold, and 

strong. 

There was Hagen of Tronek, and Dankwart, Hagen*s 
brother 

(For swiftness was he famed), with heroes many other; 

Ortwin of Metz, with Eckewart and Ohere, two mar- 
graves they ; 

And Folker of Alsace ; no braver was in his day. 

Bumolt was caterer to the king ; a chosen knight was 

he; 
Sir Sindold and Sir Hunold bore them full manfully; 
In court and in the presence they served the princes 

three, 
With many other knights ; bolder none might be. 

Dankwart was the marshal ; his nephew Ortewin 
Was sewer to the king ; much honor did he win : 
Sindold held the cup the royal prince before : 
Chamberlain was Hunold: braver knights ne'er baaberk 
bore. 

Of the court's gay splendor, of all the champions f^'ee. 
Of their high and knightly worth, and of the chivalry, 
Which still they held in honor to their latest day, 
No minstrel, in his song, could rightly sing or say. 

One night the Queen Chrimhild dreamed her, ■• she lay, 
How she had trained and nourished a falcon wild and 

gay. 

When suddenly two eagles fierce the gentle hawk have 

slain: 
Never, in this world, felt she such bitter pain. 

To her mother, Dame Ute, she told her dream with fear: 
Full mournfully she answered to what the maid did 

spier : 
"The falcon whom you nourished, a noble knight is he; 
Qod take him to his ward I thou must lose him suddenly." 

"What speak you of the knight? dearest mother, say : 
Without the love of champion, to my dying day. 
Ever thus fair will I remain, nor take a wedded fere. 
To gain such pain and sorrow, though the knight were 
without peer." 

**' Speak thou not too rashly," her mother spake again ; 
•* If ever In this world thou heartfelt joy wilt gaim. 
Maiden must thou be no more ; leman must thou have 
God will grant thee for thy mate some gentle knight, 
and brave.'* 

''O, leave thy words, lady mother, nor speak of wedded 

mate! 
Full many a gentle maiden has found the truth too late; 
Still hao their fondest love ended with woe and pain : 
Yirgin will I ever be, nor the love of leman gain.** 



In virtues high and noble that gentie maiden dwsit 
Full many a night and day, nor love tor leman felt ; 
To never a knight or champion would she plight hsr 

truth. 
Till she was gained for wedded fere by a rig^t noble 

youth. 

That youth he was the falcon she In bw dream behtU, 
Who by the two fierce eagles dead to the gitmiid wm 

feUed: 
But since right dreadful vengeance she took vptm hta 

foen; 
For the death of that bold hero died foil 

eon. 



CHBIMHILD. 

And now the beauteous lady, like the n^y mom. 
Dispersed the misty clouds ; and he, who long bad bocat 
In his heart the maiden, banished pain and can, 
As now before his eyes stood the glorious m^M^iti iwfr 

From her broldered garment glittered many a , 
And upon her lovely cheek the rosy red did < 
Whoever in his glowing soul had imaged ladybrii^ 
Confessed that fldrer maiden never stood bcfort hii 
light 

And as the moon, at night, standi bigfa tb* aim among, 
And moves the murky clouds ibore, with Inatra bright 

and strong; 
So stood before her maidens the maid without oompare: 
Higher swelled the courage of many a champloii tbara. 



And ftill of lore and beaoty stood the child of I 

As If upon the parohment by master's hand 

He gained the prize of beauty firom all tha knightly 

train; 
They swore that lady never a lovelier mate oonld 



SnSGFBIID AT THI TOUKTAIK. 

Ik gorgeous gnise the hero did to ttis foantala rids: 

Down unto bis spurs bis iword hnng by bis side; 

His weighty spear was broad, of mighty toiigtfi, aai 

strong; 
A bom, of the gold so red, o'er the cbampioiils i 

hung. 

Of ftdrer bunting garments ne*a> beaid I say bsfcn 
A coat of the black velvet the noble heio wort; 
His hat was of the aaUe, Pall richly was It digbt; 
Ho, with what gorgeoos belts was bong his 
brightl 

A fleece of the panther wild abont the ■haftswswDsdj 
A bow of weight and strength boro the bantai 
Kb hero on this middle ei^rtb, but Sir Siegfried I 
Without some engine quaint, oonld draw tba 
bow. 
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flk ganoflnt fUr wii nuide of the ■ftTige ]jnx*§ Ude; 
With gold Um for wm gprinklad richly on vntj tide j 
Thara maoj agtrfdaa leaf glittered rig^t g o r geoady, 
Aad ebone with brighteet fptondor round the hnnlaBMi 
bold And free. 

And by hie eide hong Belmnng, that fword of miekle 

mii^t; 
When in the field Sir Siegfried ■track on tho helmeti 

brii^t. 
Hot the traeet metal the noble blade withitood: 
Thoe rig^t ^oriooely rode the huntaman good. 

If riglit I ahall arede the champion*! hunting gniae, 
Well wae itored hie qoiTor with ehafte of wondrooa alae ; 
Hoc* than a ipan in breadth were the heads of might 

and main: 
Whom with dioee arrowi sliarp he pierced, qolckly waa 

hedain. 



HAOKN AT THX DANUBI. 

flAMjr of Tronek rode before the noble hoet| 

Onldlng the Nlblong kni^ta, their leader and their 



Vow from hia horee the champton leaped iqpon Am 

ground; 
FoUeoon onto an oak theconnnrhaiheboiiad. 



The ferryman he sought by the riTer fkr and wide: 
He heard the water bollerlng closely by his side: 
In a fountain fkir, sage women he espied. 
Their kyrely bodies bathing all in the cooling tide. 

JLad when he saw the mermaids, he sped him sflently ; 
Sat aixm they heard his footsteps, and quickly did they 

hie, 
^Dlad and joyftil in their hearts, that th^y *kwaped the 

hero's arm : 
^Wrom the ground he took their gannents, did them none 

other harm. 

^p aad spake a mermaid, Hildburg was ebe bights 
^^ Noble hero Hagen, your fhte will I rede aright, 
•^kZ King Stael^s court what adrenturee ye shall hare, 
^f bnck thou gire our garments, thou divufrfon bold 
aadbrare.** 



• birdi they flew before him upon the watery flood, 
as they flew the mermaid's^ fonn thought him so 
Ihir aad good, 

be beUered fUl wen what of his fhU she spoke ; 
Cor the beto'fe boldassi she thought to be awroke. 



Wen Miy ye ilda,** sha said, •* to the ridi King Stasrs 



pledge my head la troth, that In more royal sort 

asTer wcte recelTed la oonntries fkr and near, 
with greatsr hoMH ; ttea hie y t without fear.** 



WH Ifignn, ilgfat jojooilB hlf 




He gave them back their garments, and sped him to 
depart: 

But when their bodies th^ had dight in that full won- 
drous guise, 

Blghtly the Jounoy to the Huns told the women wise. 

Then spake the other mennaid, Sigfalind was her name 

**I will warn thee, son of Aldrian, Hagen, thou knight 

of] 



For the gannents iUr, my sister, kmdly did die Ue; 
Foully must ye all be shent, if to the Huns ye hie. 

"Turn thee back. Sir Hagen, back onto the Bhiaa, 
Kor ride ye to the Huns with those bold feres of thine; 
Ye are trained unto your death into king ltBd*fe land : 
All who ride to Hungaxy their death may they not 
withstand.** 

Up and ipake Sir Hagen,— ** Foully dost tiion lie : 
How might it come to pass, when to the Huns we hie. 
That I, and all our champions bold, should to the deadi 

be dight ?** 
The Niblung knighta' adrentures thoy told onto tha 

kni^t 

La4y Hildburg spoke :— ** Turn ye back to Bugnndy : 
Kone will return tnm Stael, of aUyour knifl^tssofrve ; 
Kone but the chaplain of the king ; your crod Ikte to 

tell. 
Back to La4y Branhild comes he safe aad weU.** 

Fleresty qiake Sir Hagen to that pcophetio maid,-* 
**KeTer to King Ounther your tidings diall be said. 
How he and all his champions must dia at Ilnlliooailb 
How may we pass the Danube? ladies sage, npoft.* 

** If yet thou wilt not turn back to Burgundy, 

Speed ye up the riTer*s edge, where thou a house will 



There dwells a ferryman bold ; no other may*st thou flad : 
But speak him fidr and oonrteoudy, and bear my saw 
in mind. 

** He win not bring ye over, Ibr saTsge Is his BMod, 

If angrily ye call him, with wrathftil words, and lewd: 

Oive him the gold and direr, if he guides you o*er tha 

flood: 
Ohelfrat of Bararla aerrea the champion good. 

" If he win not pass the river, eaU o*er the flood alond 
That your name Is Amelrlch: he was a hero proud. 
Who for wrath and enmity left BaTaria** land : 
Soon wiU he ferry orer ttom the fhrther strand.** 

Hagen Uien disqwd him fhna the mermaids wise : 
The champion said no more, but bowed in conrteooi 

guise: 
He hied him down the rirer, and on the farther i 
The house of that prood ferryman quickly has he 



Loud and oft Sir Hagen shooted o*er the Ifeod: 
" Now fetch me orer spsedfly,** ao 4p«ka the han» 
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* A bracelet of the rich red gold will I gire thee to thy 

meed: 
To cron the swelling Danube fall mickle hare I need." 

Bich and right proud of mood was that ferryman bold ; 
Full seldom would he serve for silrer or for gold: 
His serrants and his hinds haughty of mind they were, 
▲lone the knight of Tronek stood in wrath and care. 

With wondrous force he shouted^ that, with the dread- 
ful sound, 
Up and down tho river did the waves and rooks rebound: 
** Fetch ye over Sir Amelrich, soon and speedily, 
Who left Bavaria's land for wrath and enmity.'* 

▲ weighty bracelet on his sword the hero held ftdl soon. 
That to the sun the gold so red fair and brightly shone : 
He bade him bring him over to the noble Ghelfirat's 

land: 
Speedily the ferrynuui took the rudder in his hand. 

0*er the swelling Danube rowed he speedily ; 
But when his uncle Amelrich in the boat he did not see, 
Fearful grew his wrath, to Hagen loud he spake, — 
** Leave the boat, thou champion, or thy bold n sss will I 
wreak." 

Up he heaved the rudder, broad, and of miekle weight. 
And OB the hero Hagoa he struck with main and ml^t; 
I» the ship he felled him down upon his knee : 
Never such fleree ferryman did the knight of Tronek see. 

He seised a sturdy oar, right wrathftil wss his mood ; 
Upon the glittering helmet he struck the champion good* 
That o*er his head he broke the oar with aU his might : 
Bnt for that blow the ferryman soon to the death was 
dight. 

Up started hero Hagen, unsheathed his trusty blade, 
Orasped it strongly in his hand, and off he struck his 

bead. 
Loudly did he shout as he threw it on the ground : 
Glad were the knights of Burgundy when they heard 

his vuice resound. 



HAGEN AND YOLKER THE FIDDLER. 

*T WAS then tho hero Hagen across his lap ho laid. 
Glittering to the nun, a broad and weighty blade ; 
In the hilt a Jasper stone, greener than the grsss ■ 
Well knew the Lady Chrimbild that Siegfried's sword 
it was. 

When she beheld sword Balmung, woe and sorrow did 

she feel : 
The hilt was of the precious gold, the blade of shining 

steel: 
It minded her of all her woes : Chrimbild to weep began : 
Well, I ween, Sir Hagen in her acorn the sword had 

drawn. 

Tolker, knight of courage bold, by his side sat he 
A ukarpaod mighty fiddlestick held the hero tne; 



Much like a glittering sword It was; shans *&d broaA 

and long : 
Fierce, without all fear, sat there ttia duanpions strong 

Before the palace door Yolker sat him on A stone : 
Bolder and more knight-like fiddler n«*er shone the sun 

upon: 
Sweetly from his stringi resoonded many a lay ; 
And many thanks the heroes to the kni^t of fiuna did 

say. 

At first his tones resomnded loudly the ball aroiuid ; 
The champion's strength and art was heard in arsffj 

sound: 
But sweeter lays, and softer, the bato now began, 
That gently closed his eyes taU many a waj-tired 



DEATH OF GUNTHER, HAGEN, AND GHRDfHILD. 

"Then VU bring it to an end,** spaka tho noble flier 

fried*s wife ; 
Grimly she bade her melny take ¥dag Onnthar*BUf(t. 
Off thfy struck his head ; sho grasped M by tha hair : 
To the woful kemp of Tronek the Uoo<^ hand sho bars. 



tky 



hto 



bnt 



When the sorrowing hero his msster*s bead did im, 

Thus to lady Chrimbild qiake he wrathfUly : 

** Thou hast brought it to an and, and qneodied 

bloody thint ; 
All thy savage murders I prophesied at flnt 

'*The noble king of Bnrgvndy lies weltering In 

blood. 
With Ghiseler and Tolker, Dank wart and Gheraot 
Where was sunk the Nlblnng treasure knows nono 

God and I: 
Never, thou fiend-like woman, that trsaanre sbaU 

nigh-'* 

** Foully hast thou qiokon,** dras she spako wfth 

word; 
**But still I hold In my ri|^t band Walmnng, that noUa 

sword. 
That bore my Siegfried dear, when by your 

deed 
Basely he was murdered ; nor shall yon \ 



From out the sheath sho drew that blade so 

true*, 
She meant the noble champloB with hla Ufo Um 

should rue: 
Up she heaved the fiJdilon, and offslie ilnMl 
Loudly nnonmed King Etael, when he saw dio haio 



He wept and moomed aloud: '*0, wool by 

hand 
Lies low the boldest chaapAon, the MobUit in tba 
Who ever shield and tras^ sword to tba bloody 

borel 
Thou|^ he was my ileioeit Im^ I shall 

morel 
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rp and ipake old HUdebrand,— **Thiii the ihaU not 

■p««d; 
She hM dared to 1111116 the champion dead, and it*s I 

wiU *qaite the deed : 
Fall oft be wroo^t me wrong, oft I felt hie direftil 

wrath; 
Bat bloody vengeance will I have for the noUe bero*i 

death/' 

WrathfUlly Sir Hildebrand to Qaeen Chrimhild he hied : 
Grimly he etruck hie falchion all throagh the lady'i ride : 
In eooth ihe etood aghaat, when she riewed the hero's 

Made: 
What might her criee ayail her? On the ground the 

qoeen fell dead. 

There bled toll many a champion, ilaaghtered on thai 

day; 
Among them Lady Ghrimhild, cat in pieces lay. 
DiKrich and King Etzel began to weep and moam 
For their kemps and for their kindred who there their 

lires luul lorn. 

Men of strength and honor weltering lay that morrow : 
All the knights and ▼sssnlw had mickle pain and sorrow 
King Etzers merry feast was done, bat with monmiag 

did it end : 
Thos eTermore <loe« LoTe with pain and sorrow send. 

What sithence there befell I cannot sing or say,— 
Heathens bold and Qiristians toll soroly wept tiiatday. 
With many a swain and lady, and many maidens 

yoang,— 
Bsrs ends the tale adTentaroas, bight the Niblangiong. 



MY FATHERLAND. 

[Kabl Thbodob Korkkb, a distingaished German pa- 
triot and poet, bom at Dresden 1791, killed in battle 
1813. His life was deroted to roaring his coantr]rmen 
«gainst the tremendoas despotism of Napoleon, and he 
^Ued with heroic raloor in his twenty-seoond year, his 
«oantrymen taking up his imq>lriBg war>apngs, and ring- 
ing them for years with the utmost enthusiasm, K<Vr> 
r's poems were collected under the title of ** Lgn tmd 
i" thf fiunous sword-song, and the one giren below 
^■e among his best. 

"Wher« is the minstrers fktherland ? — 
Where noble spirits beam in light ; 
Where lore- wreaths bloom for b^uty bright; 
Where noble minds enraptured draun 
Of erery high and hallowed theme : 

^This wot the minstreFs (ktherland I 

JIow name je the minstrel's fktherland ?-* 
Now o*er the corses of children slain 
She weeps a foreign tyrant's reign ; 



She once was the land of the good oak-tree^ 
The German land, the land of the free : 
So named we once my fittherland ! 

Why weeps the minstrel's fatherland f — 
She weeps, that, for a tyrant, still, 
Her princes check their people's will ; 
That her sacred words unheeded fly, 
And that none will list her Tengeflil cry x 

Therefore weeps my- fatherland ! 

Whom calls the minstrel's fatherland?^ 
She calls upon the €k>d of heayen, 
In a Toice which Vengeance' self hath giTcn ; 
She calls on a free, devoted band ; 
She calls for an avenging hand : 

Thus calls the minstrel's iktherland I 

What will she do, thy fatherland ? — 
She will drive her tyrant foes away ; 
She will scare the bloodhound from his prey ; 
She will bear her son no more a slave, 
Or will yield him at least a freeman's grave : 

This will she do, my fieitherland t 

And what are the hopes of thy fatherland f — 
She hopes, at lengUi, for a glorious prise \, 
She hopes her people will arise ; 
She hopes in the great award of Heaven r 
And she sees, at length, an avenger given : 

And these are the hopes of my latherluid 1 



CHARLES EDWARD STUART, THE 
YOUNG PRETENDER. 

[Pmup Hbnbt Stanropb (form<*r!y known as Lord 
M AHON, fh>m his family name) an English historian, 
was bom Jan. 31, 1805, died Dec. 24, 187A. Educated at 
Oxford, he serred twenty years in Parliament, was in 
Peers cabinet in 1834 and 1845, and reoelTed high honors 
ttook the learned societies of Earope. His best works 
are ''HitUrry ofEmgkmdfnmk 1713 to 1783," 7 vote. "I^/'s 
of WiUiam put," 4 vols. (1861), and "ifiitory 9/ Bitgland 
wmd4r Qmstm ^wm,** (1870.) Earl Staahopa to a vigofo 
otts and careftal histovical writer.] 

Charles Edward Stuart is one of those 
characters that cannot be portrayed at a 
single sketch, bat have so neatly altered, 
as to require a new delineation at different 
periods. View him in hie later years, and 
we behold the ruins of intemperance — as 
wasted but not as venerable as those of 
time ; we find him in his anticipated affe a 
besotted drunkard, a peevish husbandi a 
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tjrannical master — his understanding de- 
based, and his temper soured. But not 
such was the Charles Stuart of 1745. Not 
such was the gallant Prince full of youth, 
of hope, of courage, who, landing with seven 
men in the wilds of Moidart, could rally a 
kingdom round his banner, and scatter his 
foes before him at Preston and at Falkirk. 
Not such was the gay and courtly host of 
Holyrood. Not such was he, whose en- 
durance of fatigue and eagerness for battle 
ihone pre-eminent, even amongst Highland 
chiefs ; while fairer critics proclaimed him 
the most winning in conversation, the most 
graceful in the dance I Can we think lowly 
of one who could acquire such unbounded 
popularity in so few months, and over so 
noble a nation as the Scots ^ who could so 
deeply stamp his image on their hearts 
that, even thirty or forty years after his de- 
parture, his name, as we are told, always 
awakened the most ardent praises from all 
who had known him — ^the most rugged 
hearts were seen to melt at his remembrance 
— and tears to steal down the furrowed 
cheeks of the veteran ? Let us, then, with- 
out denying the faults of his character, or 
extenuating the degradation of his age, do 
justice to the lustre of his manhood. 

The person of Charles — I begin with this 
for the sake of female readers — was tall 
and well formed; his limbs athletic and 
active. He excelled in all manlv exercises, 
and was inured to every kind or toil, espe- 
cially long marches on foot, having applied 
himself to field sports in Italy, ana become 
&n excellent walker. His face was strik- 
ingly handsome, of a perfect oval and a 
fair complexion; his eyes light-blue; his 
features high and noble. Contrary to the 
custom of the time, which prescribed pe- 
rukes, his own fair hair usually fell in long 
rinjjlets on his neck. This goodly person 
was enhanced by his graceful manners ; 
frequently condescending to the most fami- 
liar'kindness, yet always shielded by a re- 
gal dignity, he had a peculiar talent to 
please and to persuade, and never failed to 
adapt his conversation to the taste or to the 
station of those whom he addressed. Yet 
he owed nothing to his education : it had 
been intrusted to Sir Thomas Sheridan, an 
Irish Roman Catholic, who has not escaped 
the suspicion of being in the pay of the 
British government, and at their instiga- 
tion betraying his duty as a teacher. I am 
bound to say, that I have found no corrobo- 
ration of 80 foul a charge. Sheridan 



appears to me to have lived and died a man 
of honour ; but history can only acquit him 
of base perfidy bv accusing mm of gross 
neglect. He had certainly left his pupil 
unmstructed in the most common elements 
of knowledge. Charles's letters, which I 
have seen amongst the Stuart Papers, are 
written in a large, rude, rambling hand like 
a school-boy's. In spelling, they are still 
more deficient. With him ^humonr,' for 
example, becomes umeb : the weapon he 
knew so well how to wield, is a sobd ; and 
even his own father's name appears under 
the alicu of oems. Nor are these errors 
confined to a single language; who— to 
give another instance from his French — 
would recognise a hunting-knife in cooto 
DE CHAS ? I can, therefore, readily believe 
that, as Dr. King assures us, he knew rerj 
little of the history or constitution of Eng- 
land. But the letters of Charles, while they 
prove his want of education, no less cleariy 
display his natural powers, great energy of 
character, and ^at warmth of heart 
Writing confidentially, just before he sailed 
for Scotland, he says : ^ I made my devo- 
tions on Pentecost Day, recommending 
myself particularly to the Almighty on this 
occasion to guide and direct me, and to 
continue to me always the same sentiments, 
which are, rather to suflfer anything than 
fail in any of my duties.' His Toang 
brother, Henry of York, is mentionea with 
the utmost tenderness : and though on his 
return from Scotland, ne conceived that he 
had reason to complain of Henry's coldness 
and reserve, the fault is liffhtly touched 
upon, and Charles observes that, whatever 
may be his brother's want of kindness, it 
shall never diminish his own. To his 
father, his tone is both affectionate and du- 
tiful : he frequently acknowledges his good- 
ness ; and when, at the outset of his great 
enterprise of 1746, he entreats a blessing 
from the pope, surely the sternest Rommnist 
might forgive him for adding, that he shidl 
think a blessing from his parent more pre- 
cious and more holy still. As to his friends 
and partisans. Prince Charles has been of- 
ten accused of not being sufficiently moved 
b^ their sufferings, or gratefril for their ser- 
vices. Bred up amidst monks and bigots, 
who seemed far less afiraid of his remmining 
excluded from power, than that on gaining 
he should use it liberally, he had been taught 
the highest notions of prerogative and here- 
ditary right From thence he might infibr, 
that those who served him in SooUand did 
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no more than their datj : were merelj ful- 
filling a plain social obligation ; and were 
not, uerefore, entitled to any very especial 
praise and admiration. Yet, on the other 
hand, we must remember how prone are all 
exiles to exaggerate their own desert, to 
think no rewaras sufficient for it, and to 
complain of neglect even where none really 
exists ; and moreover that, in point of fact, 
many passages from Charles's most familiar 
correspondence mie ht be adduced to shew a 
watchful and affectionate care for his adher- 
ents. As a very young man, he determined 
that he would sooner submit to personal pri- 
vation than embarrass his friends by con- 
tracting debts. On returning from Scot- 
land, he told the French minister, D^Argen- 
son, that he would never ask anything for 
himself^ but was ready to ^o down on his 
knees to obtain favours for his brother-exiles. 
Once, after lamenting some divisions and 
misconduct amonest his servants, he de- 
clares that, nevertheless, an honest man is 
so highly to be prized that. *^ unless your 
majesty orders me, I should part with tnem 
with a sore heart" Nay, more, as it appears 
to me, this warm feeling of Charles tor his 
unfortunate friends survived almost alone, 
when, in his decline of life, nearly every 
other noble quality had been dimmed and 
defaced from his mind. In 1783, Mr. 
Oreathead, a personal friend of Mr. Fox, 
succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
him at Rome. Being alone with him for 
some time, the English traveller studiously 
led the conversation to his enterprise in 
Scotland. The Prince shewed some re- 
luctance to enter upon the subject, and 
seemed to suffer much pain at the re- 
membrance ; but Mr. Greatnead, with more 
of curiosity than of discretion, still per- 
severed. At length, then, the Prince ap- 
peared to shake off the load which oppressed 
him ; his eye brightened, his face assumed 
unwonted animation; and he began the 
narrative of his Scottish campaigns with a 
vehement energy of manner, recounting his 
marches, his battles, his victories, and his 
defeat; his hairbreadth escapes, and the 
inviolable and devoted attacnment of his 
Highland followers, and at length proceed- 
ing to the dreadful penalties which so many 
of them had subsequently undergone. But 
the recital of their sufferings appeared to 
wound him far more deeply than nis own : 
then, and not till then, his fortitude forsook 
him, his voice faltered, his eye became fixed, 
aad he fell to the floor in convulsions. At 



the noise, in rushed the Duchess of Albany, 
his illegitimate daughter, who happened to 
be in the next apartment. *' Sir,^' she ex* 
claimed to Mr. Ureathead, " what is this ? 
You must have been speaking to my father 
about ScoUand and the Highlanders ? No 
one dares to mention these subjects in hia 
presence." 

Once more, however, let me turn from 
the last gleams of the expiring flame to tho 
hours of its meridian bnehtness. In esti- 
mating the abilities of Prince Charles, I 
may first observe that they stood in most 
direct contrast to his father's. Each ex- 
celled in what the other wanted. No man 
could express himself with more deamesa 
and elegance than James ; it has been said 
of him that he wrote better than any of those 
whom he employed ; but, on the other hand, 
his conduct was always deficient in energy 
and enterprise. Charles, as we have seen, 
was no penman ; while in action — ^in doing 
what deserves to be written, and not in 
merely writing what deserves to be read- 
he stood far superior. He had some littie 
experience of war — ^having, when very 
young, joined the Spanish army at the siege 
of Gaeta, and distinguished himself on that 
occasion — ^and he loved it as the birthright 
both of a Sobieski and a Stuart His quick 
intelligence, his promptness of decision, and 
his contempt of danger, are recorded on un- 
questionable testimony. His talents as a 
leader probably never rose above the com* 
mon level ; yet, in some cases in Scotiand, 
where he and his more practised officers 
differed in opinion, it will, I think, appear 
that they were wrong and he was right. No 
knight of the olden time could have a loftier 
sense of honour; indeed he pushed it to 
such wild extremes, that it often led him 
into error and misfortune. Thus he lost 
the battle of Culloden in a great measure 
because he disdained to take advantage of 
the ground, and deemed it more chiviuroQi 
to meet the enemy on equal terms. Thus, 
also, his wilful and froward conduct at the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle proceeded from a 
false point of honour, which he thought in* 
volvea in it At other times, again, this 
generous spirit may deserve nnminsled 
praise : he could never be persuaded or 
provoked into adopting any harsh measures 
of retaliation ; his extreme lenity to his pri* 
soners, even to such as had attempted ms 
life, was, it seems, a common matter of 
complaint among his itroops ; and even 
when encouragement had been giren to his 
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assassination, and a price put upon his head, 
he continued most eamestlj to urge, that in 
no possible case should * the Elector,^ as he 
called his rival, suffer any personal injury 
or insult This anxiety was always present 
in his mind. Mr. Forsyth, a gentleman 
whose description of Italy is far the best 
that has appeared, and whose scrupulous 
accuracy ana superior means of information 
will be acknowledged by all travellers, re- 
lates how, only a few years after the Scot- 
tish expedition, Charles, relying on the faith 
of a single adherent, set out for London in 
an humble disguise, and under the name of 
Smith. On arriving there, he was introduced 
at midnight into a room full of conspirators 
whom he tiad never previously seen. ** Here," 
said his conductor, " is the person you want," 
and left him locked up in the mysterious 
assembly. These were men who imagined 
themselves equal, at that time, to treat with 
him for the throne of England. *' Dispose 
of me, gentlemen, as you please," said 
Charles j " my life is in your power, and I 
therefore can stipulate for nothing. Yet 
ffive met I entreat, one solemn promise, that 
if your design should succeed, the present 
family shall be sent safely and honourably 
home." 

Another quality of Charleses mind was 
great firmness of resolution, which pride and 
sorrow afterwards hardened into sullen ob- 
stinacy. He was likewise at all times prone 
to gusts and sallies of anger, when his 
language became the more peremptory, from 
a haughty consciousness of his adversities. 
I have found among his papers a note with- 
out direction, but no doubt intended for 
some tardy officer. It contained only these 
words : " I order you to execute my orders, 
or else never to come back.*' Such harsh- 
ness might, probably, turn a wavering 
adherent to the latter alternative. Thus, 
also, his public expressions of resentment 
against the court of^ France, at different pe- 
nods were certainly far more just than po- 
litic. There seemed always swelling at nis 
heart a proud determination that no man 
should dare to use him the worse for his 
evil fortune, and that he should sacrifice 
anything or everything sooner than his dig- 
nity. 

I'll is is a portrait of Charles Edward as he 
appeared in his prime. In a subsequent 
volume, T^rd Stanhope gives a sketch of 
him in his later years, part of which we sub- 
join : 

An English lady who was at Rome in 



1770 observes : " The Pretender is naturally 
above the middle size, bat stoops excessiyelv; 
he appears bloated and red in the face ; his 
countenance heavy and sleepy, which is at- 
tributed to his having given into ezceas of 
drinking ; but, when a young man, he most 
have been esteemed handsome. His com- 

Elexion is of the fair tint, his eyes blue, his 
air light-brown, and the contour of his &oe 
a long oval ; he is by no means thin, has a 
noble person, and a graceful manner. His 
dress was scarlet, laced with broad gold- 
lace; he wears the blue riband outside of 
his coat, from which depends a cameo an- 
tique, as large as the palm of my hand ; and 
he wears the same garter and motto as those 
of the noble Order of St George in Eng- 
land. Upon the whole, he has a melan- 
choly, mortified appearance. Two gentle- 
men constantly attend him ; they are of 
Irish extraction, and Roman Catholics you 
may be sure. At Princess Palestrina^s he 
asked me if I understood the game fk 
tarrockij which they were about to play at 
I answered in the negatiye : upon wLich, 
taking the pack in his hands, he desired to 
know if I had ever seen such odd cards. I 
replied that they were very odd indeed. He 
then, displaying them, said s ' Here is eyery- 
thing in the world to oe found in these cards 
— the sun, moon, the stars ; and here,* says 
he, throwing me a card, ' is the pope ; here 
is the devil ; and,* added he, ' Uiere is hot 
one of the trio wantinflNand yon know who 
that should be I* [The Pretender.) I 
was so amazed, so astonished, though he 
spoke this last in a laoghing, good-humoured 
manner, that I did not know which way to 
look ; and as to a reply, I made none.*' 

In his youth, Charles, as we haye seen, 
had formed the resolution of marrjing only 
a Protestant princess : however, he remained 
single during the greater part of hiB career ; 
and when, in 1754, he was urged by hiB 
father to take a wife, he replied : ** The un- 
worthy behaviour ot certain ministers, the 
10th of December, 1748, has put it out of 
my power to settle aujrwhere without honour 
or interest being at stake ; and were it eyen 
possible for me to find a place of abode, I 
think our family have had sufferings enough. 
which will alwajTS hinder me to manj, so 
long as in misfortune, for that would only 
conduce to increase misery, or subject any 
of the family that should have the spirit of 
their father to be tied neck and heel, rather 
than yield to a vile ministry.** Neyerthe- 
less, in 1772, at the age of fifty-two, Cbariea 
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^•poiifled » Roman Catholic, and a girl (^ 
twentjy Piineets Louisa oi Stolberg. This 
anion proved as unhappj as it was iU as- 
sorted. Charles treated his young wife with 
Terj litUa kindness. He appears, in fact, to 
hare contracted a disparaging opinion of 
her sex in general ; and I have found, in a 
paper oC his writing about that period : ' As 
n>r men, I have studied them closely ; and 
were I to lire till fourscore, I could scarcely 
know them better than now; but as for 
women, I haye thought it useless, they being 
so mudi more wicked and impenetrable? 
Ungenerous and ungrateful woros 1 Surely, 
as he wrote them, the imace of Flora ICao- 
donald should have risen m his heart and 
restrained his pen 1 



THE BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. 



(Jon a Saxb. born iB T«nM«t, 181S, to 
«•» writer of homotxMM poetry. Sdaooted olMiddlo* 
bv7 OoUofo, ho becuM Uwyor, odilor, and YoraMDt 
Stete Attoraoj.tmUjdoTotiiic kiuelf toUteratoro and 
l» poblk lodarMw Saxe hat wiittea flro or lix toIiumo 
9t pntiai, waoMj hnmanmt which haTo boon rooeiTod 
with ioeh flkTour.aa tu have called for about tattj odi- 
Hoaa, AoMrioan and BngUdk Ho died in 1887.] 

An attorney was taking a turn. 

In fhabby habiliments drest ; 
His ooat it was shockingly worn, 

And the rust had invoked his vest ; 

His breeches had sufRsred a rent, 
His linen and worsted were worse, 

He had scarce a whole crown in his hal, 
And not half-a-crown in his purse. 

And thus as he wandered along, 
A cheerless and comfortless elf, 

He souf^t ftnr relief in a song, 
Or complainingly talked to himself: 

" Unfortunate man that I am t 

I've never a client but grief; 
The ease is, I've no ease at all. 

And in brief, I have never a brief I 

*' Pve waited, and waited in vain, 
lipecting an opening to find, 

Where an honest young lawyer might gain 
Some reward for the toil of his mind. 



'< 'Us not that Fm wanting in law, 

Or lack an intelligent fkce. 
That others have cases to plead. 

While I have to plead for a case 1 

'* Oh I how can a modest young ama 
Fer hope for the smallest progression, 

The profession's already so ftill 
Of lawyers so Aill of profmsion 1" 

While thus he was strolling around, 

His eye accidentally fell 
On a very deep hole in Uie ground. 

And he sighed to himself, •' It is^welll" 

To curb his emotion he sat 

On the kerb-stone the space of a minute; 
Then cried, ** Here's an opening at last I" 

And in less than a Jill^ was in it. 

Next morning twelve citisens came 
('Twas the coroner bade them attend). 

To the end it misht be determined 
How the man had determined his end. 



** The man was a lawyer, I hear 1" 
Quoth the foreman who sat on the 
A lawyer t alas f" said another. 
He undoubtedly died of remorse." 



«< 



<i 



A third said " He knew the deceased* 
An attorney well •versed in the laws ; 

And as to the cause of his death, 
'Twas no doubt from the want of a cause 1" 



The jury decided at length, 

After solemnly weighing the matter. 
That the lawyer was drowned because 
He could not keep his head above water. 



II 
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CROMWELL'S EXPULSION OF THE 
PARLIAMENT IN 1663. 



[I>B.Jonr LiifaAan,an 
died 1861, became a 
ltahed**7kfllMoryo/ 
a work of groat ability and 

•ka.) 



bcUoh hIitoriaB, bom im, 

OathoUo prieot in 17M, pob- 

** oichtTolnoMO 1S1S-S6, 



At length Cromwell fixed on his plan to 
procure the dissolution of the parliament, 
and to vest for a time the sovereign authoritv 
in a council of forty persons, with himseu 
at their head. It was his wisn to effect this 
quietly by the votes of the parliament— his 
resolution to effect it by open force, if such 
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rotes were refused. Several meetings were 
keld bj the officers and members at the 
lodgings of the Lord-general in Whitehall. 
St. John and a few others gave their assent ] 
the rest, under the guidance of Whitelock 
and Widrington, declared that the dissolu- 
tion would be dangerous, and the establish- 
ment of the proposed council unwarrantable. 
In the meantime the House resumed the 
consideration of the new representative 
body ; and several qualifications were voted, 
to all of which the officers raised objections, 
but chiefly to the " admission of members," 
a project to strengthen the government by 
the introduction of the Presbyterian interest 
" Never," said Cromwell, " shall any of that 
judgment who have deserted the good cause 
be admitted to power." On the last meet- 
ing, held on the 19th of April, all these 
points were long and warmly debated. 
Some of the officers declared that the par- 
liament must be dissolved ^'one way or 
other ;" but the general checked their indis- 
cretion and precipitancy, and the assembly 
broke up at midnight, with an understanding 
that the leading men on each side should 
resume the subject in the morning. 

At an early hour the conference was re- 
commenced, and, afler a short time, inter- 
rupted, in consequence of the receipt of a 
notice by the general, that it was the inten- 
tion of the House to comply with the desires 
of the army. This was a mistake ; the op- 

Eosite party had indeed resolved to pass a 
ill of dissolution ; not, however, the bill 
proposed by the officers, but their own bill, 
containing all the obnoxious provisions, and 
to pass it that very mominiir, that it might 
obtain the force of law before their adver- 
saries could have time to appeal to the 
power of the sword. Wliile Harrison " most 
strictly and humbly** conjured them to pause 
before they took so important a step, In- 
goldsby hastened to inf<»rm the Lord-general 
at Whitehall. His resolution was imme- 
diately formed, and a company of musketeers 
received orders to accompany him to the 
House. At this eventful moment, big with 
the most important consequences both to 
himself and his country, whatever were the 
workings of Cromwell k mind, he had the 
art to conceal them from the eyes of the be- 
holders. Leaving the military in the lobby, 
he entered the House and composedly seated 
himself on one of the outer benches. His 
dress was a plain suit of black cloth, with 
gray worsted stockings. For a while he 
Beemed to listen with interest to the debate ; 



but when the S^ker was gpiii|[ to put the 
(juestion, he whispered to Hftmson^ ** Hub 
is the time ; I must do it:" and rising, pat 
off his hat to address the House. At first nis 
language was decorous, and even landatoiy. 
Gradually he became more warm and ani- 
mated ; at last he assumed all the vehemence 
of passion, and indulged in personal ritnpe- 
ration. He chamd the members with self- 
seeking and prounenesSy with the freqnent 
denial of justice^ and nnmerona acts m op> 
pression; with idolising the lawjen, the 
constant advocates of tYrannr | with neglect- 
ing the men who had Sled for them in the 
field, that they might gain the PresbTterians 
who had apostatized from the canse ; and 
with doing all this in order to perpetnate 
their own power and to replenish their own 

fiurses. l)ut their time was come : the 
iord had disowned them ; He had chosen 
more worthy instruments to perform His 
work. Here the orator was interrupted by 
Sir Peter Wentworth, who declared that he 
had never heard language so unparlia- 
mentary — ^languaffe, too, the more tdSnuAwt, 
because it was addressed to them bj their 
own servant, whom they had too fondly 
cherished, and whom, by their unprecedented 
bounty, they had made what he waa. At 
these words Cromwell put on his hat. and, 
springing from his place, exclaimed : ** Come, 
come, sir, I will put an end to yonr prating.'* 
For a few seconds, apparently in tne most 
violent agitation, he paced forward and 
backward, and then, stamping on the floor, 
added : '^ You are no narliament ; I mt jon 
are no parliament: orinff them in, bnnr 
them in. Instantly the door opened, ana 
Colonel Worsley entered, followed by more 
than twenty musketeers. ^ ThiSi" cned Sir 
Hennr Vane, ** is not honest; it ii against 
morality and common honestf.** " Sir 
Henry Vane," replied Cromwell, " 0, Sir 
Hennr Vane ! Tne Lord deliTcr me from 
Sir Henry Vane I He might ha^ preverted 
this. But he is a juggler, and hat not 
honesty himself 1" From Vane he directed 
his discourse to Whitelock, on whom he 
poured a torrent of abuse ; then pointing to 
Chaloner, " There/' he cried, *^ sits a drunk- 
ard ;" next to Marten and Wentworth, 
" There are two whoremasters ;*' and after- 
wards selecting different members in suc- 
cession, described them as dishonest and 
corrupt livers, a shame and scandal to the 
profession of the gospeL Suddenly, how- 
ever, checking himself, he turned to the 
guard and ordered them to clear the House* 
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This, my lords, is a periloiu and tremend- 
ous moment; it is not a time for adula- 
tion ; the smoothness of flattery cannot save 
us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is 
now necessary to instruct the throne in the 
language of truth. We must, if possible, 
dispel the delusion and darkness which en- 
velop it, and display, in its full danger and 
genuine colours, the ruin which is brought 
to our doors. Can ministers still presume 
to expect support in their infatuation ? Can 
parliament be so dead to their dignity and 
duty, as to give their support to measures 
thus obtruded and forced upon them ; mea- 
sures, my lords, which have reduced this 
late flourishing empire to scorn and con- 
tempt ? But yesterday, and England might 
have stood against the world : now, none so 
poor to do her reverence I The people 
whom we at first despised as rebels, but 
whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are 
abetted against you, supplied with every 
military store, have their interest consulted, 
and their ambassadors entertained, by your 
inveterate enemy ; and ministers do not, and 
dare not, interpose with dignity or effect 
The desperate state of our army abroad is 
in part Known. No man more highly es- 
teems and honours the English troops than 
I do ; I know their virtues and their valour ; 
I know they can achieve anything but im- 
possibilities ; and I know that the concj^uest 
of English America is an impossibility. 
You cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer 
America. What is your present situation 
there ? We do not know the worst ; but 
we know that in three campaigns we have 
done nothing and suffered much. You may 
swell every expense, accumulate every as- 
sistance, and extend your traffic to the 
shambles of every German despot; your 
attempts will be for ever vain and impotent 
' — doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary 
aid on which you rely ; for it irritates, to an 
incurable resentment, the minds of your 
adversaries, to overrun them with the mer- 
cenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity 
of hireling cruelty. If I were an American, 
as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country, I never 
would lay down my arms : Never, never, 
never I But, my lords, who is the man that, 
in addition to the disgraces and mischiefs 
of the war, has dared to authorize and as- 
sociate to our arms the tomahawk and 
ficalping-knife of the savage ; to call into 
civilizea alliance the wild and inhuman in- 



habitants of the woods ; to ddeffate to the 
merciless Indian the defence of disputed 
rights, and to wage the horrors of his bar- 
barous war against our brethren 7 My lords, 
these enormities cry aloud for redress and 
punishment But, my lords, this barbarous 
measure has been derended, not only on the 
principles of policy and necessity, imt idso 
on those of morality; '^for it is perfectly 
allowable," sa^s Lord Suffolk, ''to nse all 
the means which God and nature have put 
into our hands." I am astonished, I am 
shocked, to hear such principles confessed j 
to hear them avowed in this house or in this 
country. My lords, I did not intend to en- 
croach so much on your attention ; bnt I 
cannot repress my indignation — I feel my- 
self impelled to speak. My lords, we are 
called upon as members oi this house, as 
men, as Christians, to protest against such 
horrible barbarity 1 That God and nature 
have put into our hands I What ideas of 
God and nature that noble lord may enter- 
tain, I know not ; but I know that such de- 
testable principles are equally abhorrent 
to religion and humanity. What 1 to attri- 
bute the sacred sanction of God and nature 
to the massacres of the Indian scalping- 
knife 1 to the cannibal savage, torturing, 
murdering, devouring, drinking Uie blood 
of his mangled victims I Such notions 
shock every precept of morality, every Hbel- 
ing of humanity, every senUment of honour. 
These abominable principles, and this more 
abominable avowai of them, demand the 
most decisive indignation. I call upon thai 
right reverend, and this most learned bench, 
to vindicate the religion of their Gk)d, to 
support the justice of their country. I call 
upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied 
sanctity of their lawn ; upon the judges to 
interpose the purity of their ermine, to save 
us from this pollution. I call upon the 
honour of your lordships, to reverence the 
dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain 
your own. I call upon the spirit and hu* 
manity of my country to vindicate the 
national character. I invoke the Genius of 
the Constitution. From the tapestry that 
adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of 
this noble lord frowns with indignation at 
the disgrace of his country. In vain did ha 
defend the liberty and establish the religion 
of Britain against the tyranny of Rome, if 
these worse than popish cruelties and in- 
quisitorial practices are endured am<mf na. 
To send forth the merciless cannibaLthirst- 
ing for blood I against whom ? your Pi 
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iMit brethren I to laj waste their countrj, 
to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate 
their race and name by the aid and instm- 
mentality of these horrible hell-hounds of 
war 1 Spain can no longer boast pre-emi- 
nence in barbarity. She armed herself with 
blood-honnds to extirpate the wretched 
natives of Mexico ; we, more ruthless, loose 
these dogs of war against our countrymen 
in America, endeared to us by every tie 
that can sanctify humanity. I solemnly call 
upon your lordships, and upon every order 
or men in the state, to stamp upon this in- 
fiunons procedure the indeuble stigma of 
the public abhorrence. More particularly I 
call upon the holy prelates of our religion 
to do away this iniquitv ; let them perform 
a lustration, to purify the country from this 
deep and deadly sin. My lords, I am old 
and weak, and at present unable to say 
more ; but my feelings and indignation 
were too strong to have said less. I could 
not have slept this nifht in my bed, nor 
even reposed my head upon my pillow, 
without giving vent to my eternal abhor- 
rence of such enormous and preposterous 
principles. 

The last public appearance and death of 
Lord Chatham are tnus described by Wil- 
liam Belsham (175^1827), essayist and 
historian, in his iRstory of Great Britain : 

The mind feels interested in the minutest 
circumstances relating to the last day of the 
public life of this renowned statesman and 
patriot. He was dressed in a rich suit of 
Dlack velvet, with a full wig, and covered 
up to the knees in flannel. On his arrival 
in the house, he refreshed himself in the 
lord chancellor's room, where he stayed till 
prayers were over, and till he was informed 
that business was going .to begin. He was 
then led into the house by his son and son- 
in-law, Mr. William Pitt and Lord Viscount 
Mahon, all the lords standing up out of re- 
spect, and makinff a lane for him to pass to 
the earrs bench, he bowing very gracefully 
to them as he proceeded. He looked pale 
and much emaciated, but his eye retained 
all its native fire ; which, joined to his gen- 
eral deportment, and the attention of the 
house, formed a spectacle very striking and 
impressive. 

When the Duke of Richmond had sat 
down. Lord Chatham rose, and began by 
lamenting *' that his bodily infirmities had 
so long and at so important a crisis pre- 
vented his attendance on the duties of par- 
liament He declared that he had made 



an effort almost beyond the powers of his 
constitution to come down to the house on 
this day, perhaps the last time he should 
ever be able to enter its walls, to express 
the indignation he felt at the idea which he 
understood was gone forth of yielding up 
the sovereignty of America. 'My lords , 
continued he, * I rejoice that the ffrave has 
not closed upon me, that I am still alive to 
lift up my voice against the dismemberment 
of this ancient and noble monarchy. Pressed 
down as I am by the load of infirmity, I am 
little able k) assist my country in this most 
perilous conjuncture ; but, my lords, while I 
nave sense and memory, 1 never will con- 
sent to tarnish the lustre of this nation by 
an ignominious surrender of its rights ana 
fairest possessions. Shall a people so lately 
the terror of the world, now fall prostrate 
before the house of Bourbon ? It is impos- 
sible 1 In God's name, if it is absolutely 
necessary to declare either for peace or war, 
and if peace cannot be preserved with 
honour, why is not war commenced without 
hesitation? I am not, I confess, well in- 
formed of the resources of this kingdom, 
but I tmst it has still sufficient to maintain 
its just rights, though I know them not 
Any state, my lords, is better than despair. 
Let us at least make one effort, and it we 
must fall, let us fall like men.' " 

The Duke of Richmond, in reply, declared 
himself to be " totally ignorant of the means 
by which we were to resist with success the 
combination of America with the house of 
Bourbon. He urged the noble lord to point 
out any possible mode, if he were able to do 
it, of making the Americans renounce that 
independence of which they were in posses- 
sion. His Grace added, that if he could 
not, no man could ; and that it was not in 
his power to change his opinion on the noble 
lord s authority, unsupported by any reasons 
but a recital of the calamities arising from 
a state of things not in the power of this 
country now to alter." 

Lord Chatham, who had appeared greatly 
moved during the reply, made an eager 
effort to rise at the conclusion of it, as if 
labouring with some great idea, and impa- 
tient to give full scope to his feelings ; out 
before he could utter a word, pressing his 
hand on his bosom, he fell down suddenly 
in a convulsive fit The DuVe of Cumber* 
land. Lord Temple, and other lords near 
him, caught him in their arms. The house 
I was immediately cleared ; and his lordship 
I being carried into an adjoining apartment. 
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the debate was adjoumed. Medical assist- 
ance being obtained, his lordship in some 
degree recovered, and was conveyed to his 
favourite villa of Hayes, in Kent, where, 
after lingering some few weeks, he expired. 
May 11, 1778, in the seventieth year of his 



age. 



Grattan, the Irish orator (1750-1820) has 
drawn the character of Lord Chatham with 
felicity and vigour of style. The glittering 
point and antithesis of the sketch are united 
to great originality and force : 

Character of Lord Chatham by Grattan, 

The secretary stood alone. Modem de- 
generacy had not reached him. Original 
and unaccommodating, the features oi his 
character had the hardihood of antiquity. 
His august mind overawed majesty; and 
one of his sovereigns thought royalty so im- 
paired in his presence, that he conspired to 
remove him, m order to be relieved from 
his superiority. No state chicanery, no 
narrow system of vicious politics, sunk him 
to the vulgar level of the great ; but, over- 
bearing, persuasive, and impracticable, his 
object was England, his ambition was fame. 
Without dividing, he destroyed party ; with- 
out corrupting, he made a venal age unani- 
mous. France sunk beneath him. With 
one hand he smote the house of Bourbon, 
and wielded in the other the democracy of 
England. The sight of his mind was in- 
finite : and his schemes were to affect^ not 
England, not the present age only, but 
Europe and posterity. Wonderful were the 
means by which these schemes were accom- 
plished *, always seasonable, always ade- 
quate, the suggestions of an understanding 
animated by ardour and enlightened by 
prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make life 
amiable and indolent were unknown to him. 
No domestic difficulties, no domestic weak- 
ness, reached him : but aloof from the sordid 
occurrences of life, and unsullied by its in- 
tercourse, he came occasionally into our 
system to counsel and to decide. 

A character so exalted, so strenuous, so 
various, so authoritative, astonished a cor- 
rupt age, and the treasury trembled at the 
name of Pitt through all the classes of ve- 
nality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that 
she had found defects in this statesman, and 
talked much of the inconsistency of his 
glory, and much of the ruin of his victories; 
but the history of his country, and the cala- 
jiities of the enemy, answered and refuted 



her. Nor were his political abilities hit 
only talents : his eloquence was an era in 
the senate, peculiar and spontaneous, famil- 
iarly expressing gigantic sentiments and in- 
stinctive wisdom; not like the torrent of 
Demosthenes, or the splendid conflagration 
of TuUy ; it resembled sometimes the thun- 
der, and sometimes the music of the spheres. 
Like Murray, he did not conduct the under- 
standing through the painful subtlety of 
argumentation ; nor was he, like Townsend, 
for ever on the rack of exertion ; but rather 
lightened upon the subject, and reached the 
point by the flashings of the mind, which. 
like those of his eye, were felt, but oonla 
not be followed. Upon the whole, there 
was in this man something that ehonld 
create, subvert, or reform ; an understanding, 
a spirit, an eloquence to summon mankind 
to society, or to break the bonds of slavery 
asunder, and to rule the wilderness of free 
minds with unbounded authority, something 
that could establish or overwhelm empire, 
and strike a blow in the world that shoukf 
resound through the universe. 

HBIBT OmATtAM, 
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[jjLKBD SPABxa, LLw D., an indmtrioiii hkloiloil 
writer and compiler, bom in Oonnectlciit 1780, died aft 
Oambridge, Maai., 186ft. Xdncated to the fmlpIC, Mr. 
Spariu became a Unitarian preacher al Baltimore in 
1819, chaplain in Oougnm, 1831, editor at the Ihrik 
AmeriooM Review dxuiag about aeren yeaza, and pah* 
liahed two eeriee known aa **8pttri$*9 AmtHom Biogrm 
pky,"^ (25 Tols., 1834-48,) by Tariooa writera, Indodinc 
himnU: He edited the writinsi of Waahlagloa with a 
Life (12 Tola., 1834-37.) the ** IForfa of FrmUkT (10 Tola^ 
1836-40,) MTeral eeriea of the DIplonatie 
denoe of the United Statea, and wrote a **Uf» of 
neur MorriM** (3 ToU.) Dr. Sparfca waa profe 
tory atHarTardtenyean,ahdPreddeBftofthacolleca 
fhnn 1849 to 1863]. 

The causes of the rerolulioni so feitfle a 
theme of speculation, are less definite than 
have been imagined. The whole series of 
colonial erents was a continued and accu- 
mulating cause. The spirit was kindled in 
England ; it went with Robinson's congre- 

fation to Holland ; it landed with them at 
Ijmouth : it was the basis of the first con- 
stitution ot these sage and s^-taught legis- 
lators ; it neyer left them nor their deeofM* 
ants. It extended to the other 
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w^en it met with a kindred impalse, was 
nuarished in every breast, and became rooted 
in the feelings oi the whole people. 

The revolution was a change of forms, but 
not of substance ; the breaking of a tie, but 
not the creation of a principle ; the establish- 
ment of an independent nation, but not the 
origin of its intrinsic political capacities. 
The foundations of society, although un- 
settled for the moment, were not essentially 
disturbed ; its pillars were shaken, but never 
overthrown. The convulsions of war sub- 
sided, and the people found themselves, in 
their local relations and customs, their im- 
mediate privileges and enjoyments, just 
where they had been at the beginning. The 
new forms transferred the supreme autho- 
rity from the King and Parliament of Great 
Britain to the hands of the people. This 
was a gain, but not a renovation : a security 
against future encroachments, but not an 
exemption from any old duty, nor an impo- 
sition of any new one. farther than that 
of being at the troabU to govern them- 
selves. 

Hence the latent cause of what has been 
called a revolution was the fact, that the po- 
litical spirit and habits in America had 
waxed into a shape so different from those 
in England, that it was no longer convenient 
to regulate them by the same forms. In 
words, the people had grown to be kings, 
and chose to exercise weir sovereign pre- 
rogatives in their own way. Time alone 
would have effected the end, probably with- 
out so violent an explosion, had it not been 
hastened by particular events, which may be 
denominated the proximate causes. 

These took their rise at the close of the 
French war, twelve years before the actual 
eontest began. Relieved from future appre- 
hensions of the French power on the tront- 
iers, the colonists now had leisure to think 
of themselves, of their political affiairs, their 
numbers, their united strength. At this 
juncture, the most inauspicious possible for 
the object in view, the precious device of 
taxing the colonies was resorted to by the 
British ministry, which, indeed, had been 
for some time a secret scheme in the cabi- 
net, and had been recommended by the same 
sagacious governor of Virginia, who found 
the people in such a republican way of act- 
ing, that he could not manage them to his 
purpose. 

The fruit of this policy was the Stamp 
let, which has been considered a primary 
cause I and it was so, in the same sense that 



a torch is the cause of a conflagration, 
kindling the flame, but not creating the 
combustible materials. Effects then became 
causes, and the triumpnant opposition to 
this tax was the cause of its being renewed on 
tea and other articles, not so much it 
was avowed, for the amount of revenue it 
would yield, as to vindicate tiie principle, 
that Parliament had a ri^ht to tax the co- 
lonies. The people resisted the act, and 
destroyed the tea, to show that they likewise 
had a principle, for which they felt an equdi 
concern. 

By these experiments on their patience, 
and these struggles to oppose them, their 
confidence was increased, as the tree gains 
strength at its root, by Uie repeated blasts of 
the tempest against its branches. From 
this time a mixture of causes was at work ; 
the pride of power, the disgrace of defeat, 
the arrogance of office, on the one hand ; 
a sense of wrong, indignant feeling, an en- 
thusiasm for liberty on the other. These 
were secondary, having slight connection 
with the first springs oi the Revolution, or 
the pervading force by which it was kept up, 
although important filaments in the network 
of history. 

The acts of the Revolution derive dignity 
and interest from the character of the actors, 
and the nature and magnitude of the events. 
It has been rimarked, that in all great po- 
litical revolutions, men have arisen, pos- 
sessed of extraordinary endowments, ade- 
quate to the exigency of the time. It is true 
enough, that such revolutions, or any re- 
markable and continued exertions of human 
power, must be brought to pass by corre- 
sponding qualities in the agents ; but whether 
tne occasion makes the men, or men the oc- 
casion, may not always be ascertained with 
exactness. In either case, however, no pe- 
riod has been adorned with examples more 
illustrious, or more perfectly adapted to the 
high destiny awaiting them, than that of the 
American Revolution. 

Statesmen were at hand, who, if not skilled 
in the art of governing empires, were tho- 
roughly imbued with tne principles of just 
government, intimately acquainted with the 
history of former ages, and, above all, with 
the condition, sentiments and feelings of their 
countrymen. If there were no Richelieus 
nor l&azarins, no Cecils nor Chathams, in 
America, there were men, who, like The- 
mistocles. knew how to raise a imall state to 
glory ana greatness. 

Tne eloquence and the internal cotmsela 
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of the Old Congress were never recorded; 
we know them only in their results ; but that 
assembly, with no other power than that 
conferred by the suffrage oi the people, with 
no other influence than that of their public 
virtue and talents, and without precedent to 
guide their deliberations, unsupported even 
by the arm of law or of ancient usages — ^that 
assembly levied troops, imposed taxes, and 
for years not only retained the confidence 
and upheld the civil existence of a distracted 
country, but carried through a perilous war 
under its most aggravating burdens of sa- 
crifice and suffering. Can we imagine a 
situation, in which were required higher 
moral courage, more intelligence and talent, 
a deeper insight into human nature and the 
principles of social and political organiza- 
tions, or, indeed, any of those qualities which 
constitute greatness of character in a states- 
man? See, likewise, that work of wonder, 
the Confederation, a union of independent 
states, constructed in the very heart of a 
desolating war. but with a beauty and 
strength, imperfect as it was, of which the 
ancient leagues of the Amphictyons, the 
Achseans, the Lycians, and the modem con- 
federacies of Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, afford neither exemplar nor parallel. 

In their foreign affairs these same states- 
men showed no less sagacity and skill, taking 
their stand boldly in the raiflc of nations, 
maintaining it there, competing with the 
tactics of practised diplomacy, and extorting 
from the powers of the world not only th^ 
homage of respect, but the proffers of friend- 
ship. 

The American armies, compared with the 
embattled legions of the ola world, were 
small in numbers, but the soul of a whole 
people centred in the bosom of these more 
than Spartan bands, and vibrated quickly 
and keenly with every incident that befell 
them, whether in their feats of valour, or the 
acuteness of their sufferings. The country 
itself was one wide battle-field, in which not 
merely the life-blood, but the dearest inte- 
rests, the sustaining hopes, of every indivi- 
dual, were at stake. It was not a war of 
pride and ambition between monarchs, in 
which an island or a province might be the 
award of success; it was a contest for perso- 
nal liberty and civil rights, coming down in 
its principles to the very sanctuary of home 
ancl the fireside, and determining for every 
man the measure of responsibility he should 
hold over his own condition, possessions, 
and happiness. The spectacle was grand 



and new, and may well be cited as the mo«t 
glowing page in the annals of progressive 



man. 



NOONDAY CELEBRATED. 

[JuAM HcLSNDn Valdbs, ft Spftnifb poet of mach 
grace and power, waa bom at Ribera, in 1764, died at 
Montpellier, in 1817. He wrote a paatoral comedy, 
was appointed profeasor in Sara^owi, and in 17^5 
lished bia reputation hj tbe pnUicalion of bia " 

NOON. 

The Sun, 'midst shining glory now concealed 

Upon heaven's highest seat. 
Darts straightway down upon tbe parched 
field 

His fierce and burning heat ; 



And on revolving Noonday calls, that he 
His flushed and glowing face 

May show the world, and, rising from the 
Aurora's reign displace. 



The wandering Wind now rests his weary 
wings, 

And hushed in silence broods ; 
And all the vooal choir of songsters sings 

Among the whispering woods. 

And sweetly warbling on his oaten pipe 
His own dear shepherd-maid. 

The herdboy leads along his flock of sheep 
To the sequestered shade ; 

Where shepherd youths and maids in seervi 
bowers 

In song and feast unite, 
In joyful band, to pass the sultry hours 

Of their siesta light. 

All, all is calm and silent. how sweet. 

On this enamelled ground, 
At ease recumbent, from its flowery seat 

To cast your eyes around I 



The busy bee, that roond your listening 

Murmurs with drowsy hum ; 
The faithful turtles, perched on oak-trees 
near. 

Moaning their mates* sad doom. 

And ever in the distance her sweet song 

Murmurs lorn Philomel ; 
While the hoar forest's echoing glades pro- 
long 

Her love and music welL 



THE POND. 
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And 'midst the gnss slow creeps the riTulet, 
In whoee bright, limpid stream 

The blue sky and the world of boughs are 
met. 
Mirrored in one bright gleam. 

And of the elm, the hoar and silyery leaves 
The slumbering winds scarce blow ; 

Which, pictured in the bright and tremulous 
waTes, 
Follow their motion slow. 

These airy mountains, and this fragrant seat. 
Bright with a thousand flowers ; 

These interwoTen forests, where the heat 
Is tempered in their bowers I 

These cooling grottoes I — retirement blest I 

Within Uiy calm abode. 
My mind alone can from her troubles rest 

With solitude and God. 

Thou giT*8t me life, and liberty, and Iotc, 

And all I now admire ; 
And from the winter of my soul dost move 

The deep enthusiast fire. 

bounteous Nature, *tis thy healing womb 

Alone can peace procure I 
Thither all ye, the weary, laden, come, 

From storms of life secure 1 



THE POND. 



[Dr. JoBK BrmoM, bora near Manchester, 1091. Xdn- 
Mtad at Trinity OoUege, Ounbridgv. Died 1763]. 

Once on a time, a certain man was found 
That had a pond of water in his ground : 
A fine large pond of water fresh and clear, 
Enough to serre his turn for many a year. 
Vet so it was — a strange unhappy dread 
Of wanting water seisi^ the fellow's head : 
When he was dry, he was afnXd to drink 
Too much at once, for fear his pond should 

sink. 
Perpetually tormented with this thought, 
He ncTcr Tenture^i on a hearty draught ; 
Still dry, still fearing to exhaust his store. 
When half refreshed, he frugally gare o*er ; 
ReTiTing of himself reviyed his fright, 
" Better," quoth he, ** to be half choked than 

quite." 
Upon his pond continually intent. 
In oares and pains his anxious life he spent ; 
Consuming all his time and strength away, 
To make his pond rise higher erery day : 
He worked and slayed, and^K>h ! how slow it 

ftUsl 



Poured in by pailfbls, and took out by gills. 
In a wet season he would skip about, 
Placing his backets under every spout ; 
From falHng showers coUecting fresh supply. 
And grudging erery cloud that passed by ; 
Cursing the dryness of the times each hour. 
Although it rained as ftst as it could pour. 
Then he would wade through erery dirty spot. 
Where any Httle moisture could be got ; 
And when he had done draining of a bog, 
Still kept himself as dirty as a hog : 
And cried, whene'er folks blamed him, ** What 

d'ye mean T 
It costs a world of water to be dean ; " 
If some poor neighbor crared to slake hit 

thirst, 
*<WhatI rob my pond I TU see the rogue 

hanged first : 
A burning shame, these yermin of the poor 
Should creep unpunished thus about my door ! 
As if I had not frogs and toads enow. 
That suck my pond, whatCTer I can do." 
The sun stiU found him, as he rose or set, 
Always in quest of matters that were wet: 
Betime he rose to sweep the morning dew, 
And rested late to catch the CTening too ; 
With soughs and troughs he laboured to en* 

rich 
The rising pond from erery neighbouring 

ditch; 
With soughs, and troughs, and pipes, and cuts, 

and sluices, 
From growing plants he drained the Tery 

juices; 
Made eyery stick upon the hedges 
Of good behayiour to deposit pledges ; 
By some conyeyance or another, still 
Deyised recruits frx>m each declining hiU : 
He left, in short, for this beloykl plunder. 
No stone unturned, that could haye water 

under. 
Sometimes — when forced to qui^ his awkward 

toil. 
And — sore against his will — ^to rest awhile : 
Then straight he took his book and down he sat 
To oaleulate th' expenses he was at ; 
How mneh he suffered, at a moderate gues^ 
From all those ways by which the pond grew 

less; 
For as to those by which it still grew bigger^ 
For them he reckoned — ^not a single figure ; 
He knew a wise old saying, which maintained 
That *twas bad luck to count what one had 

gained. 
** First, for myself my daily charges here 
Cost a prodigious quantity a year : 
Although, £ank Heayen, I neyer boil my 

meat. 
Nor am I such a sinner as to sweat ; 
But things are come to such a pass, indeed 
We spend ten times the water that we need; 
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People are grown, with washing, cleansing, 

rinsing, 
So finical and nice, past all convincing; 
So many proud fantastic modes, in short, 
Are introduced, that my poor pond pays fer't. 
Not but I could be well enough content 
With what upon my own account is spent ; 
But those large articles from whence I reap 
No kind of profit, strike me on a heap : 
What a vast deal each moment, at a sup. 
This ever thirsty earth itself drinks up 1 
Such holes 1 and gaps I Alas I my pond pro- 
vides 
Scarce for its own unconscionable sides : 
Nay, how can one imagine it should thrive. 
So many creatures as it keeps alive ! 
That creep from every nook and corner, marry I 
Filching as much as ever they can carry : 
Then all the birds that fly along the air 
Light at my pond, and come in for a share : 
Item, at every puff of wind that blows. 
Away at once the surface of it goes : 
The rest in exhalation to the sun — 
One month's fair weather — and I am undone/' 
This life he led for many a year together ; 
Grew old and grey in watching of the weather ; 
Meagre as Death itself, till this same Death 
Stopped, as the saying is, his vital breath ; 
For, as the old fool was carrying to his field 
A heavier burden than he well could wield, 
He missed his footing, or somehow he fumbled 
In tumbling of it in — but in he tumbled : 
Mighty desirous to get out again, 
He screamed and scrambled, but 'twas all in 

vain: 
The place was grown so very deep and wide, 
Nor bottom of it could he feel, nor side ; 
And so— i' the middle of his pond — he died. 
What think ye now, from this imperfect sketch. 
My friends, of such a miserable wretch T 
"Why, 'tis a wretch, we think of your own 

making ; . 
No fool can be supposed in such a taking ; 
Your own warm fancy." Nay, but warm or 

cool, 
The world abounds with many such a fool : 
The choicest ills, the greatest torments, sure 
Are those, which numbers labour to endure. 
« What! for a pond?" Why, call it an estate: 
You change the name, but realize the fkte. 



THE MODEST MUSE 

[Wentwobth Dilloh, Earl of Bosoommon (1634-1685) 
WM the nephew and godaon of the celebrated Earl of 
atrafford. He trarelled abroad daring the CiTil War, 
and returned at the time of the Bentoratlon, when he 
Bade ca|>CaiB of the band of peoMoneni, and cub- 



■eqoently Master of the Hone to the DooImm of Toc^ 
Bofloommon, like Denham, waa addicted to gtwMine; 
but he cultirated his taate for literature, and produced 
a poetical ** Ettan <m Tnmdaled Vene;* a translation of 
Horace's ** AH of Poetry ^^^ and some other minor pieces. 
He planned, in ooi\|uDction with Dryden, a schene for 
refining our language and fixing its staodanl; ba^ 
while meditating on this and similar topics wmpfite^ 
with literature, the arbitraiy measures of James II 
caused public alarm and commotion. Bosoommoo, 
dreading the result, prepared to retire to Boom, saTing, 
it wss best to sit near the chimney when tbs «»K«w»if>^ 
smoked. An attack of gout preTented the poet^ depart- 
ure. He died, and wss buried (January 21, 16M-6) in 
Westminster Abbey. ** At the moment in which he 
expired," says Johnson, ** he uttered, with an energy of 
voice that expressed the most fenrent devotion, two 
lines of his own vendon of ' DiM bw *; 

My God, My Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me in my end I **] 



With how much ease is a young maid betrajsil— 

How nice the reputation of the maid I 

Tour early, kind, paternal care i^^ean 

By chaste instruction ot her tender yean. 

The first impression in her infant breast 

Will be the deepest, and should be the best. 

Let not austerity breed senrile fear ; 

No wanton sound offend her virgin ear. 

Secure ftt)m foolish pride's affected state, 

And specious flattery*s mors pernicious bait ; 

Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts ; 

But your neglect must answer for her faults. 
Immodest words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency Is want of sense. 

What moderate fop would rake the park or stewa, 

Who among troops of fruitless nymphs may cbooM 

Variety of such is to be found ; 

Take then a sufcject proper to expound. 

But moral, great, and worth a poet's voice ; 

For men of sense deq>ise a trivial choice : 

And such applause it must expect to meet, 

As would some painter busy in a street 

To copy bulls and bears, and every sign 

That calls the staring sots to nasty wine. 
Tet 'tis not all to have a sntdect good ; 

It must delight us when *tis undentood. 

He that brings fulsome ottJects to my view— 
As many old have done, and many new — 
With nauseous images my fancy fills, 
And all goes down like oxymel of squills. 
Instruct the listening world how Maro sings 
Of useftd snkiiects and of lofty things. 
These will such true, such bright ideas raiia^ 
As merit gratitude, as well as praise. 
But foul deecriptions are offensive ilill. 
Either for being like or being ill. 
For who without a qualm hath ever looksd 
On holy garbage, tbon^ by Homer esoked? 
Whose railing heroes, and whose woondad god% 
Make some suspect he snores as well as 
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B«U I offend— Yii^ begins to frown. 
And Horace loolu with indignation down : 
Mj bluttliing Mnee, with oonadom ten retirei, 
And wlioin thnj like imidicitly Admirei. 



CAUTION AGAINST FALSE PRIDE. 

On rare fbondstione let your fkbric rise, 
And with ettractiTe nuiiei^ loiprise ; 
Hot \gj ailected meretricione nila, 
Bat strict harmoniona sTmrnetiy of parts ; 
Which throngb the whole insensibly mnst pass 
With Tital heat, to animate the mass ; 
A pore, an actiTe, an anspicions flame, 
And hri^t as heaTen, from whence the blessing came. 
Bat few— O few 1 soals pre-ordained by fiite, 
The race of gods, hare reached tiiat enried height. 
No rebel Titans* sacrilegious crime, 
By belong hills on hills, can hither climb : 
The grisly ferryman of hell denied 
JFnm§ entrance, till he knew his guide. 
How Justly then will impious mortals fiUl, 
Whose pride would soar to heaTen without a call t 
Pride— of all others the most dangerous fimlt — 
Proceeds fkom want of sense, or want of thought. 
Tbe men who labour and digest things most, 
Will be much apter to despond than boast ; 
Fur if your author be profoundly good. 
Twill cost you dear before he*s underatood. 
How many ages since has Virgil writ I 
How few are they who underrtand him yet! 
Appri«ch his altars with religious fear; 
NoTulgar deity inlutbits there. 
Hmvon shakeo not more at JoTe^s Imperial nod 
Thiin poets diould before their Mantuan god. 
HtuL mighty Marol may that sacred name 
KiD<n«* my breast with thy celestial flame, 
Sublime ideas and apt words inAise ; 
The Unas instruct my roice, and thou inspire the Mum t 

Easl or BoeooMMON. 



EARL OF ROCHESTER. 

[Jon WiLMOT, lari of Rochester (1M7-1680), fa 
knofwn principally fkom his haring— to use the flgnra- 
ttra language of Johnson — " biased out his youth and 
Ms health in larish Tcrfuptuousness,** and died from 
physknl exhanstioa and decay at the age of thirty- 
three. Like most of the courtiers of the day, Boches* 
tsr tmTelled in France and Italy. He was at aea with 
the Eari of Sandwich and Sir Edward Sprsgge, and dls- 
Haguisbed himself for braTsry. In the heat of an en- 
It, ha want to carry a message In an open boat 
of shot. This manliness of character 
England, for he was accused of 
bstr^ng cowardice in street- quarrels, ami he rtiftwsd 

Tot. rv. 



to fight with the Duke of Bnddngham. In the proflt> 
gate court of Gharies, Boehesler was the most profligate; 
his intrigues, his low amours and disgoissa, Us erect* 
ing a stage and playing the mountebank on Tower-hill, 
and his haTing beenjiee y«art in a state of inebriety, arb 
drcnmstances well known and partly admitted by him* 
self. It is remarkable, howerer, that hia domestic let- 
ters shew him in a different light ~** tender, playfril, and 
allTe to all the affections of a husband, a fiUher, and a 
son." His repentance itself saya aomething for the 
natural character of the unfortunate pn^ligate: to 
Judge ftxnn the memoir left by Dr. Burnet, who wm his 
lordship's spiritual guide on his death-bed. It was sincere 
and unresenred. We may, therefcnre, with aome oonfl- 
denoe, set down Bochester ss one of those whose vioea 
are less the effect of an inborn tendency, than of extern 
nal corrupting circumstances. It may be lUriy said of 
him, ** Nothing in his life became him like the learing 
it** His poems consist of slight efDisions thrown o9 
without labour. Many of them are so Tory licentious at 
to be unfit for publication ; but in one of these, he has 
giTen in one lime a happy character of CSiarles TL: 

A merry monarch, scandalous and poer. 
Hfa songs are sweet and musicaL 



BONO. 

While on those lovely looks I 

To see a mretoh pureuing, 
In raptures of a blest amaze, 

His pleasing happy ruin ; 
'Tis not for pity that I moTe ; 

His fkte is too aspiring, 
Whose heart, broke with a load of lovi^ 

Pies wishing and admiring. 

But if this murder you'*d forego. 

Your slave from death removing; 
Let me your art of charming know. 

Or learn you mine of loving. 
But whether life or death betide, 

In love 'tis equal measure ; 
The victor lives with empty pride^ 

The vanquished die with ph 



CONSTANCY— A SONO. 

I cannot change as others do, 

Though you unjustly scorn ; 
Since that poor swain that sighs fbr you, 

For you alone was bom. 
No, Phillis, no ; your heart to more 

A surer way 1*11 try ; 
And, to revenge my slighted love, 

WiU stiU love on, will stUl love on, and dia 
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When, killed with grief, Amynlas lies, 

And you to mind shall caU 
The sighs that now unpitied rise, 

The tears that vainly fall : 
That welcome hour that ends this smart 

Will then begin your pain. 
For such a faithful tender heart 

Can never break, can never break in vain. 

SONG. 

Too late, alas ! I must confess. 

You need not arts to move me ; 
Such charms by nature you possess, 

'Twere madness not to love you. 

Then spare a heart you may surprise, 

And give my tongue the glory 
To boast, though my unfaithful eyes • 

Betray a tender story. 

SONG. 

My dear mistress has a heart 

Soft as those kind looks she gave me, 
When with love's resistless art, 

Ana her eyes, she did enslave me. 
But her constancy's so weak, 

She's so wild and apt to wander. 
That my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 

Melting joys about her move, 

Elilling pleasures, wounding blisses ; 
She can dress her eyes in love, 

And her lips can warm with kisses. 
Angels listen when she speaks ; 

She's my delight, all mankind's wonder ; 
But my jealous heart would break. 

Should we live one day asunder. 

A few specimens of Rochester's letters to 
his wife and son are subjoined : 

I am very glad to hear news from you, and 
I think it very good when I hear you are 
well ; pray be pleased to send me word what 
you are apt to be pleased with, that I may 
shew you how good a husband I can be ; I 
would not have you so formal as to judge of 
the kindness of a letter by the length of it, 
but believe of everything that it is as you 
would have it. 

'Tis not an easy thing to be entirely happy ; 
but to be kind is very easy, and that is the 
greatest measure of happiness. I say not 
this to put you in mind of being kind to me ; 
you have practiced that so long, that I have 
a joyful confidence you will never forget it ; 
but to shew that I myself have a sense of 
nhaX the methods of my life seemed so utterly 



to contradict, I must not be too wise about 
my own follies, or else this letter had been a 
book dedicated to you, and published to the 
world. It will be more pertinent to tell you 
that very shortly the king goes to New- 
market, and then I shall wait on you at 
Adderbury ; in the meantime, think of any- 
thing you would have me do, and I shall 
thank you for the occasion of pleasing you. 

Mr. Morgan I have sent in this errand, 
because he plays the rogue here in town se 
extremely, that he is not to be endured; 
pray, if he behaves himself so at Adderbury, *. 
send me word, and let him stay till I send for 
him. Pray, let Ned come up to town ; I have 
a little business with him, and he shall be 
back in a week. 

Wonder not that I have not written to you 
all this while, for it was hard for me to know 
what to write upon several accounts ; but in 
this I will only desire you not to be too much 
amazed at the thoughts my mother has of you, 
since, being mere imaginations, they will as 
easily vanish, as they were groundlessly 
erected ; for my own part, I will make it my 
endeavour they may. What you desired of 
me in your other letter, shall punctually be 
performed. You must, I think, oJ>ey my mo- 
ther in her commands to wait on her at Ayles- 
bury, as I told you in my last letter. 1 am 
very dull at this time, and therefore think it 
pity in this humour to testify myself to you 
any fiirther ; only, dear wife, I am your hum- 
ble servant, 

ROCHI 



Mt Wifk — ^The difficulties of pleasing your 
ladyship do increase so fast upon me, and are 
grown so numerous, that, to a man less re- 
solved than myself never to give it over, it 
would appear a madness ever to attempt it 
more; but through your frailties mine ought 
not to multiply ; you may therefore secure 
yourself that it will not be easy for you to put 
me out of my constant resolutions to satisfy 
you in all I can. I confess there is nothing 
will so much contribute to my assistance in 
this as your dealing freely with me ; for sinee 
you have thought it a wise thing to trust me 
less and have reserves, it has been out of my 
power to make the best of my proceedings ef- 
fectual to what I intended them. At a dis- 
tance, I am likeliest to learn yonr mind, for 
you have not a very obliging way of deliver- 
ing it by word of mouth ; if. therefore, yon 
will let me know the particulars in which I 
may be useful to you, I will shew my readi- 
ness as to my own part ; and if I fkil of the 
success I wish, it shall not be the fiuilt of 
your humble servant, RocHnm. 

I intend to be at Adderbury Mme time ntzi 
weeK* 



SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 
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I liope, CharleSy when yon receiye this, and 
know Uiat I hare sent this gentleman to be 
jour tutor, you will be Ter j glad to see I take 
such care of you, and be rery grateAil, which 
is best shewn in being obedient and diligent. 
Tou are now grown big enough to be a man, 
and you can be wise enough ; for the way to 
be truly wise is to serve God, learn your book, 
and obsenre the instructions of your parents 
first, and next your tutor, to whom I have re- 
signed you for this seven years, and according 
18 you employ that time, you are to be happy 
or unhappy for ever ; but 1 have so good an 
opinion of you, that I am glad to think you 
iHll never deceive me ; dear child, learn your 
book and be obedient^ and you shall see what 
a father I will be to you. You shall want no 
pleasure while you are good, and that you 
may be so are my constant prayers. 

Rochester. 

Charles, I take it very kindly that you 
write me though seldom, and wish heartily 
you would behave yourself so that I might 
shew how much I love you without being 
ashamed. Obedience to your grandmother, 
and those who instruct you in good things, is 
the way to make you happy here and for 
ever. Avoid idleness, scorn lying, and God 
will blesa you. 

ROCHSSTXB. 



SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 

[Bra Charlis Skdlkt (1C39— 1701) wm one of the 
brlf ht««t MU-llitea of the court of Charlee II.— m witty 
•ikd gallAnt M Bocheeter, m fine a poet, and a better 
Mm. He WM the son of a Kentish baronet, Sir John 
Ssdlejof AylesfonL The Restoration drew him to 
London, and he became such a (aTourite for his taste 
sad accomplishments, that Charles is said to have asked 
klm if he bad not obtained from Nature a patent to be 
ApoUo*s viceroy. His estate, his time, and morals, wer« 
Mfnandered away at coort ; bat latterly the poet re- 
deemed hlnwelf, became a constant attender of parlia- 
■ent, in which he had a seat, opposed the arbitrary 
■fasnres of Jamea IT. and assisted to bring about the 
BcTolntion. 8ir Charles wrote plays and poems, which 
«ir» extravagantly praised by his contemporaries. 
Bo^Ofham eulogiied the tcitehcrajt of Pedley, and 
loebestOT spoke of hi* '* gentle prevailing art** His 
•ongi are light and graceftil, with a more studied and 
Mirftoos diction than is seen in most of the court- poets. 
Om of the finest, ** i44 /CMorii, (An< / NOW conM «{<,'* has 
tetn often printed as the comp(«ition of tlie Scuttish 
paktol, Xhmoaa Forbes of CuUodon, Lord President of 
tbs Owrt of Session : the verses occur in Sedley's play, 
* As JMbsrry Garden,'' 1668. Sedley*s convenAtloB was 



highly prized, and he lived on, delighting all his Mends^ 
till past his sixtieth year. As he says of one of his own 
heroines, he 

Bloomed in the winter of his daja, 
Like Glastonbury thorn.] 

SONG. 

Ah I Chloris, that I now could at 

As unconcerned as when 
Your infant beauty could beget 

No pleasure, nor no pain. 

When I the dawn used to admire, 

And praised the coming day, 
I little thought the growing fire 

Must take my rest away. 

Tour charms in harmless childhood lay 

Like metals in a mine ; 
Age fh)m no face took more away. 

Than youth concealed in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 

To their perfection prest, 
Fond love as unperceived did fly. 

And in my bosom rest. 

My passion with your beauty gr0W^ 

And Cupid at my heart, 
Still as his mother favoured yon. 

Threw a new flaming dart. 

Each gloried in their wanton part; 

To make a lover, he 
Employed the utmost of his art — 

To make a beauty, she. 

Though now I slowly bend to loTe, 

Uncertain of my fate. 
If your fair self my chains appro^ 

I shall my freedom hate. 

Lovers, like dying men, may well 

At first disordered be. 
Since none alive can truly tell 

What fortune they must see. 

SONG. 

Phillis, men say that all my rowt 

Are to thy fortune paid ; 
Alas I my heart he little knowi. 

Who thinks my love a trade. 

Were I of all these woods the lofd^ 

One berry firom thy hand 
More real pleasure would aifbrd 

Than all my Urge oomnuuML 
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"Mj humble loTe has learned to liye 

On what the nicest maid, 
Without a conscious blush, may give 

Beneath the myrtle shade. 

Of costly food it hath no need, 

And nothing will derour ; 
But like the harmless bee can feed, 

And not impair the flower. 

A spotless innocence like thine 
^ May such a flame allow ; 
Yet thy fair name for ever shine 
As doth thy beauty now. 

I heard thee wish my lambs might stray 

Safe from the fox*s power, 
Though erery one become his prey, 

Fm richer than before I 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 

ASSASSINS. 

The small number of those who per- 
petrated these murders in the French capi- 
tal under the eyes of the legislature, is one 
of the moat instructive facts in the history 
of revolutions. Marat had long before said, 
that with two hundred assassins at a louis a 
day, he would eovem France, and cause 
three hundred thousand heads to fall ; and 
the events of the 2d September seemed to 
justify the opinion. The number of those 
actually engaged in the massacres did not 
exceed three hundred ; and twice as many 
more witnessed and encouraged their pro- 
ceedings ; yet this handful of men governed 
Paris and France, with a despotism which 
three hundred thousand armed warriors 
afterwards strove in vain to effect The 
immense majority of the well-disposed citi- 
zens, dividea in opinion, irresolute in con- 
duct, and dispersed in different quarters, 
were incapable of arresting a band of assas- 
sins, engaged in the most atrocious cruelties 
of which modem Europe has yet afforded 
an example — an important warning to the 
strenuous and the j?ood in every succeeding 
age, to combine lor defence the moment 
that the aspiring and the desperate have 
begun to agitate the public mina, and never 
to trust that mere smallness of numbers can 
be relied on for preventing reckless ambi- 
tion from destroying irresolute virtue. It is 
not less worthy of observation, that these 



atrocious massacres took place in the heart 
of a city where above finj thousand men 
were enrolled in the National Onard, and 
had arms in their hands ; a force specifically 
destined to prevent insorrectionary move- 
ments, and support, under all changes, the 
majesty of the law. They were so divided 
in opinion, and the revolutionistB composed 
so large a part of their number, that nothing 
whatever was done by them, either od the 
10th August, when the king was dethroned, 
or the 2d September^ when the priscmers 
were massacred. This puts in a forcible 
point of view the weakness of snch a force, 
which, being composed of citizens, is dis- 
tracted by their feelines, and actuated by 
their passions. In ordinary times, it may 
exhibit an imposing array, and be ade- 
quate to the repression of the smaller dis- 
orders; but it is paralyzed by the events 
which throw society into convulsions, and 
generally fails at the decisive moment when 
its aid is most required. 

THE BBIOir OP TBBROR. 

This terminated the Reign of Terror, a 
period fraught with greater political instmc- 
tion than any of equal duration which has 
existed since the Deginnine of the worid. 
In no former period had the efforts of the 
people so completely triumphed, or the 
higher orders been so thoroughly crashed 
by the lower. The throne hal been over- 
turned, the altar destroyed, the aristocracy 
levelled with the dust: the nobles were in 
exile, the clergy in captivity, the gentry in 
affliction. A merciless sword hM waved 
over the state, destroying alike the dinitj 
of rank, the splendour of talent, ana the 
eraces of beauty. All that excelled the 
labouring classes in situation, fortune, or 
acquirement, had been removed ; they had 
triumphed over their oppressors, seised 
their possessions, and risen into their sta* 
tions. And what was the consequence f 
The establishment of a more cmel and re- 
volting tyranny than any which m^wlriiMl 
had yet witnessed ; the destmcUon of all 
the charities and eigoyments of life; the 
dreadful spectacle of streams of blood flow- 
ing through every part of France. The 
earliest friends, the warmest advocates, the 
firmest supporters of the people, were swept 
off indiscriminately with their bitterest ene- 
mies; in the unequal struggle, virtue and 
I philanthropy sunk under ambition and vio- 
ence, ana society returned to a state of 
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chaos, when all the elements of private or 
public happiness were scatterea to the 
winds. Such are the results of unchaining 
the passions of the multitude ; such the peru 
of suddenly admitting the light upon a be- 
nighted people. The extent to which blood 
was shed in France during this melancholy 
period, will hanlly be credited by future 
ages. The Republican Pnidhomme, whose 
prepossessions led him to anything rather 
than an exaggeration of the horrors of the 

E^ar party, has eiven the following ap- 
g account of me victims of the Revo- 



Vobl««, 1^8 

NoUe Women, 750 

WiTM of Ubonren and artiauifl, 1,467 
BeUgieoMt, .... 360 

Priwto, 1,135 

CommoD Penons, not noble, 13,623 



Guillotined bj lentence of the ) ■,- ^^^ 
RerolationAry TribuniO, / ***»'"' 
Women died of prematore childbirth, 
In childbirth from grief, . . 

Women killed in La Vendue, . 
Children killed in La Vendue, 
Men alain in La Vendue, . 
Tictima under Ckrrier at Nantei^ . . 
' Oiildren shot, . . . 600 



^ 
S 



18,fl08 

8,400 

848 

15,000 

28,000 

soojooo 

82,000 



Children drowned, 

J Women shot. 
Women drowned, 
Prieati Mbot, 
Prieata drowned, 
Noblea drowned, 
[ Artiaana drowned, 
Tictimi at Lyon, 



Total, 



1,600 
264 
600 
300 
460 
1,400 
6,300 



81,000 
1,022^1 



In this enumeration are not compre- 
hended the victims of the massacre at Ver- 
lailles, at the Abbey, the Cannes, or other 

Sisons on September 2, the victims of the 
laciere of Avignon, those shot at Toulon 
and Marseilles, or the persons slain in the 
little town of Bedoin, of which the whole 
population perished. It is in an especial 
manner remarkable in this dismal cata- 
logue, how large a proportion of the victims 
of the Revolution were pBrsons in the mid- 
dling and lower ranks or life. The priests 
and nobles guillotined are only 2413, while 
the persons of plebeian origin exceed 13,000 1 
The nobles and priests put to death at 
Nantes were only 2160; while the infants 
drowned and shot are 2000, the wounded men 
764, and the artisans 5300 1 So rapidly in 
reTolntionarv convulsions does the career of 
cnieltv reach the lower ordera, and so wide- 
spread is the carnage dealt out to them, 
compared with that which they have sought 
to inflict on their superiors. The facility 
vnth which a faction, composed of » few 



of the most audacious and reckless of the 
nation, triumphed over the immense ma- 
jority of their fellow-citizens, and led them 
forth like victims to the sacrifice, is not the 
least extraordinary or memorable part of 
that eventful period. The bloody faction 
at Paris never exceeded a few hundred 
men ; their talents were by no means of the 
highest order, nor their weight in society 
considerable ; yet they trampled under foot 
all the influential classes, ruled mighty 
armies with absolute sway, kept 200,000 of 
their fellow-citizens in captivity, and daily 
led out several hundred persons, of the best 
blood in France, to execution. Such is the 
effect of the unity of action which atrocious 
wickedness produces ; such the ascend- 
ency which in periods of anarchy is acquired 
by the most savage and lawless of the people. 
The peaceable and inofiensive citizens lived 
and wept in silence ; terror crushed every at- 
tempt at combination ; the extremity of grief 
subaued even the firmest hearts. In despair 
at effecting any change in the general suffer- 
ings, apathy universally prevailed, the people 
sought to bury their sorrows in the delirium 
of present enjoyments, and the theatres were 
never fuller than during the whole duration 
of the Reign of Terror. Ignorance of human 
nature can alone lead us to ascribe this to 
any peculiarity in the French character i 
the same effects have been observed in all 
parts and ages of the world, as invariably 
attending a state of extreme and long-con- 
tinued distress. The death of Hebert and 
the anarchists was that of guilty depravity ; 
that of Robespierre and the Decemvirs, of 
sanguinary fanaticism ; that of Danton and 
his confederates, of stoical infidelity ; that 
of Madame Roland and the Girondists, of 
deluded virtue ; that of Louis and his family, 
of religious forgiveness. The moralist will 
contrast the different effects of virtue and 
wickedness in the last moments of life ; the 
Christian will mark with thankfulness the 
superiority in the supreme hour to the 
sublimest efforts of human virtue, whick 
was evinced by the believers in his own faith* 

8u Abohibald Auioa. 
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r hb daTDtkn ts KnAj, with Uh IkcUlIjr mi:1 

, |BTi kJn gnrnX ilkaUDcUuB U cellcf* ud UuDOth- 
I. lliTuUui blBHir I» Iha LiH. ha W>B* Alter- 
lunl uT Uw Buia Jb ItCIU. U* (OBtribntM 




tt'm|>likie the annals 
of Orpok \itt>raturo Hiul urt, without beia^ 
•truck with tht.li>, «» bjr far the iaii«t exttii- 
ortliuKrjr aiid linlliaiil phunomeuit in the 
hiiituiy of tht< human miud. The wtj Uh- ' 
itua(t« — «voii in ita |iriHtitive Himplicitj, a.i ' 
It came down fruiii th« rhaiwuaitts who 
<f)nbr*liHl the ttx|iluit« of Uvn-ule* ami 
Thfjcuri, wail wi givat a wv>iiileT as anr it 
Tui'urdiL All th« oih.?r tonjfui't that ciri 
li^iMl inan liaa si>uken aw ptwr and fwblo, 
Kud barbaniuH, in vuuipariiiun with iL Iirs 
roiiipaM and llfzibililT, its rivh<M au't 
itH i>owvn ani alti>(tetht'r uulimili^l. It n.>'. 
(illly «xpnM4v4 with pivi-iiii'll all that 
tliouitbt IT kiuiwii at unv jtivoii [vriiid, b 
it vular)^ itiurif uaturull.T, with tho iirviyre- 
of aci»ii(V, and aflirnb, ai if wiihi>ut an 
effort, a iitfW phnue, or a avstpiuatii.- aonien- 
clatuiv whi-never imi- is i-ulU'd for. It ii 
«iiuaU}r adapted tu«vvrv varii-tv of mtW and 
aulijwt— til thu iiioul shadowy tubilvtj of 
dUtiuvtiou, and lh« utimwt i-xaotueM I'f 
dt'duitutn, ai wvU as to th« vavr-y aud tho 
iiathoa of iHipular vlin[u*iii-« — to the nia- 
jV^ty. tho efevalion. tho varii-ty of the epic. 
and lh« U'ldfBt liwiwe of thi' dithvrambit. 
no less than to the sweelii.-ss of the elogv, 
the simplioilT of tho puscorul. "r the heiJ 
li-ss jEaietT aiid delicate eh;irAe:eri nation iif 
iMin^T, 'Above all, what is an uu^jieak- 
■bltt e&arin — a siirt of ituirtl^ ii ptfeuliar to 
it, whioh »p(varB in all thow various ityle^, 
and which is tiuile as be>,-ouiin); and aicnN;- 
aW< in a historian or a philosopher — Aeni> 
iihou for iiistaiK-e— as ic the li^ht and 
jocund nunibcrt •.'( Anaereon. Indeed, 
weTv thvK uo othec object in learuini: 
Ccvvk but to see to what jvnvction lan- 
ya*;;* is capable of bein:,* carried, not obIt 
»t a medium of Ci'muiunicatinn, but as lUl 
iu.iiruntent of thoujtht. we see U'.'t why the 



'onderful idiom happens to hav* 
been upoken, as was hinted in the preceding 
paragnph, by a race aa wondertiiL The 
very first monument of their geuiiu — the 
most ancient relic of letters in the wectem 
world — stands to thi< day Altogether un- 
rivalled in the exalted cUw to which it 
beloQsa. What was the history of tlii* im- 
mortJ poem and of its neat fellow T Wai 
it a single individual, and irho was he, that 
composed themT Had he any master or 
modelT What had been his education, and 
what the state of society in which be liredf 
These quealions are full of intereat to a 
philosophical inquirer into the intellectual 
liistory of the species, but they are espe- 
cially important with a view to the subject 
of the prc:ieDt discussion. Whatever cansei 
account for the matchless excellence of these 
primitive poems, and for that of tlie lan- 
guage in which they are written, will go &r 
to explain the cztraonliDary circomstanee, 
that the same favoured people left nothing 
unattempted in philosophy, in letters and in 
ails, and attempted nothing without signal. 
and in some cases, unnralled anccest. 
Winckelmann undertakes to assi^ some rea- 
sons for thifl astonishing supertoriqr of the 
(rreeks, and talks rery learnedly about a fine 
vliniHte, delicate organs, exquisite suscepti- 
bility, the full development of the human 
form by gymnastic exercises, &c- For our 
uwu p&rt, we are content to explain the 
phenomenon after the tnauner of the Scot- 
tish school of metaphysicians, in which we 
Uamed the little that we proless to know of 
that department of philosophy, by rcaolving 
it at once to an original law of natuie; in 
other wordd, hy substantiallT, bnt decently, 
confewing it to' b« iuexplica\)te. 
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..'Stowed ia acnuiritijt a kti^'wicdit- of 
it— vr all the purjHWes, at le**! ■•{ » '.:l-i-pjl 
or eienienun etiucall"" — t* in Wamiuit 
■!!^eun, auutkr spevitueu uf a Uimuafp in 
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f«gmrding thoM eoontriM. Mr. Kcighttejr alM pro- resembling domestic implements in form, 

4iie6d a "Hfatory o/ «« Wm of M tp m d m ic^ «• <7r.«»." ^ere the tovs, or the corresponding imple- 

two yiAnmm, 1830, mad "2V On»mdmr.r or ■oenet, eTenti, ^ents of the heroes OF giants of old. Gre- 

«d cha«c^ft«» the ttai-irf th.^o«d«.. The^ ^j^^ imagination ascril^ to the galaxy or 

work, hare .Ub««pop«Ui«.Ti«"o^ Milky-way an origin in the teemiSg briast 

'"'"'^l^T'^'^'ZTZ'^!!^"^^^^ o<" ^« q^een of heaven : marks appeared 

ton directad them to be read bj offloen and caodidatee • xu ^ i r /i 4.1. ^^ ^ 

faroo«nd«io«.tothearmy.TS«iH-orwo/ar^"ha. ^"^ the petals of flowers On the occasion of a 

b.*n t»»iated Into modem Owek. and pobiidied at l''''^ \ <?!; * tero'« untimely death : the rose 

Athena. In the department of mythology. Mr. Keight- ^e"^^* itS present hne from the blood of 

ky waa abo a wacoimML itadent, and author of the "Jfr- V enus, as she humed barefoot through the 

Aoiegf o/ii««i«iOr»«>«o«i/ta%;"-fWryjffttoi<w;' ^^ods and lawBs J while the professors of 

iUiMtratiTe of the romance and eapentition of Tariooi Islam, less fancifully^ refer the origin of this 

«oiuitrica ; and ** 3bJ«i, ami a^/hIot FMUm*, (krir Rnem- Aower to the moisture that exuded from the 

Mmh» mtd 3VMMUIMMI from Oomtr^ to Oomttrf:' From sacred pcrson of their prophet Under a 

the aaoond of theae worka we giTe a hrief extract] purer form of relinon, the crucifixion stripes 

which mark the hack and shoulders of the 
According to a well-known law of our patient ass first appeared, according to the 
nature, effects suggest causes ; and another popular tradition, when the Son of Gkxl con- 
law, perhaps equally general, impels us to descended to enter the Holy City, mounted 
ascrioe to the actual and efficient cause the on that animal ; and a fish, only to be found 
attributes of intelligence. The mind of the in the sea, still bears the impress of the 
deepest philosopher is thus acted upon finger and thumb of the apostle, who drew 
equally with that of the peasant or the him out of the waters of Lake Tiberias to 
sayage ; the only difference lies in the na- take the tribute-money that lay in his mouth. 
Cure of the intelligent cause at which they The repetition of the voice among the hills 
respectively stop. The one pursues the is, in Norway and Sweden, ascribed to the 
chain of cause and effect, and traces out its dwarfs mocking the human speaker ; while 
Tarious links till he arrives at the great the more elegant &ncy of Greece gave birth 
intelligent cause of all. however he may to Echo, a nymph who pined for love, and 
designate him ; the otner, when unusual who still fondly repeats the accents that she 
phenomena excite his attention, ascribes hears. The magic scenery occasionally pre- 
their production to the immediate agency sented on the waters of the Straits or Me»> 
of some of the inferior beings recognised b^ sina is produced by the power of the fata 
his legendary creed. The action of this morgana ; the gossamers that float through 
latter principle must forcibly strike the minds the haze of an autumnal morning are 
of those who disdain not to bestow a portion woven by the ingenious dwarfs ; the verdant 
of Uieir attention on the popular legends circlets in the mead are traced beneath the 
and traditions of different countries. Every light steps of the dancing elves ; and St. 
«xtraordinaiT appearance is found to have Cuthbert forges and fitshions the beads that 
its extraordinary cause assigned ; a cause bear his name, and lie scattered along the 
always connected with the history or reli- shore of Landisfame. In accordance with 
gion, ancient or modem, of the country, and these laws, we find in most countries a po- 
not unfrequentlj varying with a change of pular belief in different classes of beings 
&ith. The noises and eruptions of iSltna distinct from men, and from the higher or- 
and Strom boli were, in ancient times, ders of divinities. These beings are usually 
ascribed to Typhon or Vulcan, and at this believed to inhabit, in the caverns of earth, 
day the popular belief connects them with or the depths of the waters, a region of tiieir 
the infernal regions. The sounds resem- own. Tney generally excel mankind in 
hling the clanking of chains, hammering of knowledge, and, like them, are subject to 
iron, and blowing of bellows, once to be the inevitable laws of death, though after a 
heard in the island of Barrie, were made by more prolonged period of existence. How 
the fiends whom Merlin had set to work to these classes were first called into existence 
frame the wall of brass to surround Caer- it is not eas^ to say ; but if, as some assert, 
marthen. The marks which natural causes all the ancient systems of heathen religion 
have impressed on the solid and unyielding were devised by philosophers for the instruc* 
granite rock were produced, according to tion of rude tribes by appeals to their senses, 
the popular creed, Dy the contact of the we might suppose that tne minds which peo- 
hero, tne saint, or the god : masses of stone, pled the skies with their thousands and 
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tens of thousands of divinities gave birth 
also to the inhabitants of the field and flood, 
and that the numerous tales of their exploits 
and advantages are the production of poetic 
fiction and rude invention. 



COULD MILTON HAVE WRITTEN ^^ PARADISE 
LOST " IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ? 

Now, with the seventeenth century, at 
least in England, expired the astronomy of 
Ptolemy. Had Milton, then, lived afler 
that century, he could not for a moment 
have believed in a solid, globous world, in- 
closing various revolving spheres, with the 
earth in the centre, and unlimited, unoccu- 
pied, undigested space beyond. His local 
Leaven and local hell would then have be* 
come, if not impossible, fleeting and uncer- 
tain to a degree which would preclude all 
firm, undoubting faith in their existence ; 
for far as the most powerful telescopes can 
pierce into space, there is nothing found but 
a uniformity of stars after stars in endless 
succession, exalting infinitely our idea of the 
Deity and his attributes, but enfeebling in 
proportion that of any portion of space 
being his peculiar abode. Were Milton in 
possession of this knowledge, is it possible 
that he could have written the first three 
books of Paradise Lost f 



THE GREAT BARN AND THE 
8HEEP-SHEARER& 

[Thomas Hardt, an English norelist, bom in Donet- 
■hire, in 1H44), became an architect in his seventeenth 
year. After hesitating long between architecture and 
literature, Hardy ventured on a work of fiction in 1871, ' 
and became almost immediately a successful novelist, 
publishing " Under the Greenvcooil Tree," (1872,) ** A Pair 
of Blue JSVm*" (1873.) «* Far from the Maddimg OtMed" ! 
(1874,) " The Hand of Bthelberia " (1876,) and other*.] 

Men thin away to insignificance and ob- 
livion Quite as often by not making the : 
most ot good spirits when they have them I 
AS by lacking good spirits when they are in- 
dispensable. Gabriel lately, for the first 
time since his prostration by misfortune, 
hud been independent in thought and vigor- 
ous in action to a marked extent— conditions 
which, powerless without an opportunity, as 



an opportunity without them is barren, 
would nave given him % sure and certain 
lift upwards when the fiivourable conjunc- 
tion snould have occurred. But this incura- 
ble loitering beside Bathsheba Everdene 
stole his time ruinously. The springy tides 
were going by without floatine mm off, and 
the neap might soon come which could not. 
It was the first day of June, and the 
sheep-shearing season culminated, the land- 
scape, even to the leanest pastare, being all 
health and colour. Every green was yonngi 
every pore was open, and every stalk was 
swollen with racing currents of juice, (rod 
was palpably present in the conntry, and the 
devil had gone with the world to town. 
\ Flossy catkins of the later kinds, fem-frondA 
' like bishops' crosiers, the square-headed 
moschatel, the odd cuckoo-pint — ^like an apo- 
plectic saint in a niche of malachite— clean 
white lady's-smocks, the toothwort approxi- 
mating to human flesh, the encnanter'i 
nightshade, and the black-petaled doleful- 
bells were among the quainter objects of the 
vegetable world in and about Weatherbary 
at this teeming time ; and of the animajs 
the metamorphosed figures of Mr. Jan Cog- 
gan, the master-shearer: the second and 
third shearers, who travelled in Uie exercise 
of their calling, and do not require definition 
by name ; Henry Fray, the fourth shearer; 
Susan Tairs husband, the fifth; Joseph 
Poor-grass, the sixth ; younff Gain Ball as 
assistant-shearer, and QnbrieiOak as gene- 
ral supervisor. None of these were clothed 
to any extent worth mentioning, each ap- 
pearing to have hit in the matter of raiment 
the decent mean between a high and low 
caste Hindu. An angularity of lineament 
and a fixity of facial machinery in general 
proclaimea that serious work was the order 
of the day. 

They sheared in the ^peat bam, called for 
the nonce the Sheanng-bam, whidi on 
ground plan resembled a church with tran- 
septs. It not only emulated the form of the 
neighbouring church of the parish, bnt Tied 
with it in antiquity. Whether the bam had 
ever formed one of a group of conyentoal 
buildings nobody seemed to be ftwarejno 
trace of such surroundings remained. The 
vast porches at the sides, \oftj enough to 
admit a wagon laden to its highest with 
com in the sheaf, were spanned by heavy 
pointed arches of stone, broadly and boldly 
cut, whose very simplicity was the origin of 
a grandeur not apparent in erections where 
more ornament has been attempted. 1^ 
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duakjf filmed, chestnat roof, braced and 
tied in by huge collars, carves, and dia- 
gonals, was far nobler in design, because 
more wealthy in material, than nine-tenths 
of those in our modem churches. Along 
each side-wall was a range of striding but- 
tresses, throwing deep shadows on the 
spaces between them, which were perforated 
by lancet openings, combining in their pro- 
portions the precise requirements both of 
beauty and ventilation. 

One could say about this bam, what could 
hardly be said of either the church or the 
castle, its kindred in a^e and style, that the 
purpose which had dictated its original 
erection was the same with that to which it 
was still applied. Unlike and superior to 
either of those two typical remnants of 
medisevalism, the old bam embodied prac- 
tices which had suffered no mutilation at 
the hands of time. Here at least the spirit 
of the builders then was at one with the 
spirit of the beholder now. Standing before 
this abraded pile, the eye regarded its pre- 
sent usage: the mind dwelt upon its past 
history with a satisfied sense of functional 
continuity throughout — a feeling almost of 
gratitude* and quite of pride, at the per- 
manence of the idea which had heaped it 
up. The fact that four centuries had neither 
proved it to be founded on a mistake, in- 
spired any hatred of its purpose, nor given 
rise to any reaction that had battered it 
down, invested this simple gray effort of old 
minds with a repose, if not a grandeur, 
which a too curious reflection was apt to 
disturb in its ecclesiastical and military 
compeers. For once medisevalism and 
modernism had a common stand-point. The 
lanceolate windows, the time-eaten arch- 
ttones and chamfers, the orientation of the 
axis, tne misty chestnut work of the rafters, 
referred to no exploded fortifving art or 
worn-out religious creed. The aefenee and 
salvation of uie body by daily bread is still 
a study, a religion, and a desire. 

To-aay the large side-doors were thrown 
open towards the sun to admit a bountiful 
light to the immediate spot of the shearers* 
operations, which was the wood threshing- 
£oor in the centre, formed of thick oax, 
black with age, and polished by the beat- 
ing of flails for many generations, till it had 
grown as slippery and as rich in hue as the 
«tate-room floors of an Elizabethan mansion. 
Here the shearers knelt, the sun slanting in 
^pon their bleached shirts, tanned arms, and 
'ike polished shears they flourished, causing 



them to bristle with a thousand rays strong 
enough to blind a weak-eyed man. Beneath 
them a captive sheep lay panting, increasing 
the rapidity of its pants as misgiving merged 
in terror, till it quivered like the hot land- 
scape outside. 

This picture of to-daj in its frame of four 
hundred years ago did not produce that 
marked contrast between ancient and 
modem which is implied by the contrast of 
date. In comparison with cities. Weather-, 
bury was immutable. The citizen's Then 
is the rustic's Now, In London, twenty or 
thirty years ago are old times ; in Paris ten 
years or five j in Weatherbury, three or four- 
score years were included in his mere pre- 
sent, and nothing less than a century set a 
mark on its face or tone. Five decades 
hardly modified the cut of a gaiter, the em- 
broidery of a smock-frock, by the breadth 
of a hair. Ten generations failed to alter 
the turn of a single phrase. In these nooks 
the busy outsider's ancient times are only 
old ; his old times are still new ; his present 
is futurity. 

So the bam was natural to the shearers, 
and the shearers were in harmony with the 
bam. 

The spacious ends of the building, an- 
swering ecclesiastically to nave and chancel 
extremities, were fenced off with hurdles, 
the sheep being all collected in a crowd 
within these two enclosures; and in one 
angle a catching-pen was formed, in which 
three or four sheep were continuously kept 
ready for the shearers to seize without loss 
of time. In the background, mellowed by 
tawny shade, were the three women, Mary- 
ann Money, and Temperance and Sobemess 
Miller, gathering up the fleeces, and twist- 
ing ropes of wool with a wimble for tying 
them round. They were indifferently wefl 
assisted by the old maltster, who, when the 
malting season from October to April had 
passed, made himself useful upon any of the 
bordering farmsteads. Behina all was Bath- 
sheba, carefully watching the men, to see 
that there was no cutting or wounding 
through carelessness, and that the animala 
were shorn close. 

▲ THUNDBR-STOBlf. 

Bathsheba's property in wheat was safe 
for at any rate a week or two, provided al- 
ways that there was not much wind. Next 
came the barley. This it was only possible 
to protect by systematic thatching. Time 
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went on, and the moon yanished, not to 
reappear. It was the farewell of the am- 
bassador previous to war. The night had a 
haggard look, like a sick thing ; and there 
came finally an utter expiration of air from 
the whole heaven in the form of a slow 
breeze, which might have been likened to a 
death. And now nothing was heard in the 
yard but the dull thuds of the beetle which 
drove in the spars, and the rustle of the 
thatch in the intervals. 

A light flapped over the scene, as if 
reflected from phosphorescent wings cross- 
ing the sky, and a rumble filled the air, 
It was the nrst arrow from the approaching 
storm, and it fell wide. 

The second peal was nohj, with com- 
paratively little visible lightnmg. Gabriel 
saw a candle shining in Bathsheba's bed- 
room, and soon a shadow moved to and fro 
upon the blind. 

Then there came a third flash. Ma- 
noeuvres of a most extraordinary kind were 
going on in the vast firmamental hollows 
overhead. The lightning now was the 
colour of silver, and gleamed in the heavens 
like a mailed army. Rumbles became rat- 
tles, (jabriel from his elevated position 
could see over the landscape for at least 
half-a-dozen miles in front. Every hedge, 
bush, and tree was as distinct as in a line 
engraving. In a paddock in the same di- 
rection was a herd of heifers, and the 
forms of these were visible at this moment 
in the act of galloping about in the wildest 
and maddest confusion, flinging their heels 
and tails high into the air, their heads 
to earth. A poplar in the immediate 
foreground was like an ink stroke on bur- 
nished tin. Then the picture vanished, 
leaving a darkness so intense that Gabriel 
worked entirely by feeling with his hands. 

He had stuck his ricking-rod, groom, or 
poignard, as it was indifferently called — a 
long iron lance, sharp at the extremity and 
polished by handling — into the stack to 
support the sheaves. A blue light ap- 
peared in the zenith, and in some inde- 
scribable manner flickered down near the 
top of the rod. It was the fourth of the 
larger flashes. A moment later and there 
was a smack — smart, clear, and short Ga- 
briel felt his position to be anything but a 
safe one, and he resolved to descend. 

Not a drop of rain had fallen as yet. He 
wiped his weary brow, and looked again at 
the black forms of the unprotected stacks. 
Was his life so valuable to him afler all ? 



What were his prospects that he shoald be 
so chary of running risk, when important 
and urgent labour could not be carried on 
without such risk ? He resolved to stick to 
the stack. However, he took a precaution. 
Under the staddles was a long tether-chain, 
used to prevent .the escape of errant horses. 
This he carried up the ladder, and sticking 
his rod through the clog at one end, allowed 
the other end of the cmiin to trail npon the 
ground. The spike attached to it he drove 
in. Under the shadow of this extemporized 
lightning-conductor he felt himself compara- 
tively safe. 

Before Oak had laid his hands unon his 
tools again, out leapt the fifth flasn, with 
the spring of a serpent and the shout of a fiend. 
It was green as an emerald, and the rever- 
beration was stunning. What was this the 
light revealed to him ? In the open nound 
before him, as he looked over tne ndge of 
the rick, was a dark and apparently female 
form. Could it be that of the only ventore- 
some woman in the parish — Bathsheba? 
The form moved on a step ; then he coold 
see no more. 

" Is that you, ma*am ? " said Gabriel to 
the darkness 

" Who is diere ? " said the voice of Bath- 
sheba. 

^^ Gabriel. I am on the rick, thatching.'* 

^* Gabriel 1 and are you? I have come 
about them. The weather awoke me, and I 
thought of the com. I am so distressed 
about it ; and can we save it anyhow ? I 
cannot find my husband. Is he with jouf^ 

" He is not here." 

" Do you know where he is ? " 

" Asleep in the bam." 

" He promised that the stacks should be 
seen to, and now they are all neglected I 
Can I do anything to help? Liddy is* afraid 
to come out. Fancy finding yon here at 
such an hour. Surely I can do some- 
thing ? " 

'^ You can bring up some reed-eheaves to 
me, one by one, ma^am, if you are not afraid 
to come up the ladder in the dark,** said 
Gabriel. " Every moment is precious now, 
and that would save a good deal of time. It 
is not very dark when the lightning has been 
gone a bit." 

^^ril do anything," she said, resolntely. 
She instantly took a sheaf upon her shonJ- 
der, clambered up close to his heels, placed 
it behind the rod, and descended for another. 
At her third ascent the rick suddenly bright- 
ened with the brazen glare of shining majo 
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fica ; every knot in everj straw was yisible. 
On the slope in front of him appeared two 
homan shapes, black as jet Tne rick lost 
its sheen— -the shapes vanished. Gabriel 
turned his head. It nad been the sixth flash 
which had come from the east behind him. 
and Uie two dark forms on the slope haa 
been the shadows of himself and Bathsheba. 

Then came the peal. It hardly was credi- 
ble that such a heavenly light could be the 
parent of such a diabolical sound. 

^How terrible I" she exclaimed, and 
clutched him by the sleeve. Gabriel turned 
and steadied her on her aerial perch by 
holding her arm. At the same moment, 
while he was still reversed in his attitude, 
there was more light, and he saw as it were 
a copy of the taU poplar tree on the hill 
drawn in black on tne wall of the bam. It 
was the shadow of that tree, thrown across 
by a secondary flash in the west 

The next flare came. Bathsheba was on 
the ground now, shouldering another sheaf, 
and she bore its dazzle witnout flinching — 
thunder and all — and again ascended with 
the load. There was then a silence every- 
where for four or five minutes, and the 
crunch of the spars, as Gabriel hastily drove 
tiiem in, could again be distinctiy heard. 
He thouffht the crisis of the storm had 
passed. But there came a burst of light 

''Hold ont" said Gabriel, taking the 
sheaf from her shoulder, and grasping her 
arm again. 

Heaven opened then, indeed. The flash 
was almost too novel for its inexpressibly 
dimgerous nature to be at once reabzed, and 
Gabriel could only coniprehend the magni- 
ficence of its beauty. It sprang from east, 
west, north, south. It was a perfect dance 
of death. The forms of skeletons appeared 
in the air, shaped with blue fire for bones — 
dancinff, leapmg, striding, racing around, 
and mingling altogether in unparallelea 
confusion. With wese were intertwined 
undulating snakes of green. Behind these 
was a broad mass of lesser light Simulta- 
neously came from every part of the tumb- 
ling sky what may be called a shout ; since, 
though no shout ever came near it, it was 
more of the nature of a shout than of any- 
thing else earthly. In the meantime one of 
the grisly forms had alighted upon the 
point of GabriePs rod, to run invisibly down 
it, down the chain, and into the earth. Ga- 
briel was almost blinded, and he could feel 
BaUisheba*s warm arm tremble in his 
hand — a sensation novel and thrilling 



enough ; but love, life, everything human, 
seemed snlall and trifling in such close 
juxtaposition with an infuriated universe. 

Oak had hardly time to gather up these 
impressions into a thought and to see how 
strangely the red feather of her hat shone in 
this Ught, when the tall tree on the hill 
before mentioned seemed on fire to a white 
heat, and a new one among those terrible 
voices mingled with the last crash of those 
preceding. It was a stupefying blast, harsh 
and pitiless, and it fell upon their ears in 
a dead, flat blow, without that reverbera- 
tion which lends the tones of a drum to 
a more distant thunder. By the lustre re- 
flected firom every part of the earth, and 
from the wide domical scoop above it, he 
saw that the tree was sliced down the whole 
length of its tall straight stem, a huge 
riband of bark being apparently flung on. 
The other portion remained erect, and re- 
vealed the bared surface as a strip of white 
down the front The lightning had struck 
the tree. A sulphurous smell filled the 
air: then all was silent, and black as a 
cave in Hinnom. " We had a narrow es* 
cape I " said GkbrieL 



VALEDICTION— FORBIDDING 
MOURNING. 

As virtuous men pass mildly away, 
And whisper to their souls to go ; 
Whilst some of their sad fiiencb do say, 
The breath goes now — and some say, no ; 

So let us melt, and make no noise, 
No tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests move ; 
'Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 

Moving of th' earth brings harms and ftaf^ 
Men reckon what it did, and meant; 
But trepidation of the spheres, 
Though greater fkr, is innocent. 

Dull, sublunary lovers* love— 
Whose soul is sense— cannot admit 
Absence, because it doth remove 
Those things which alimented it 

But we're by love so much refined. 
That ourselves know not what it is ; 
Inter-assurdd of the mind. 
Careless eyes, lips, and hands to mlM; 
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Our two souls, therefore — which are one— 
Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but tea expansion, 
Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two ; 
Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 
To moTC, but doth, if th' other do. 

And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet when the other far doth roam, 
It leans, and hearkens after it. 
And grows erect as that comes home. 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like th' other foot, obliquely run : 
Thy firmness makes my circles just, 
And makes me end where I begun. 

John DomiB. 



MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 

[A courtly poet, Sie Edwako Dtke (circa 164O-160T), 
h author of se^'enU copies of veraet, including the lial- 
lowing popular piece.] 

My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such present joys therein I find, 

That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind : 

Though much I want which most would hftTC, 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 

Nor force to win the victory ; 
No wily wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to feed a loving eye ; 
To none of these I yield as thrall, 
For why, my mind doth serve for alL 

I see how plenty surfeits oft. 
And hasty climbers soon do fall ; 

I see that those which are aloft. 
Mishap doth threaten most of all; 

These get with toil, they keep with fear: 

Such cares my mind could never bear. 

Content to live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice ; 
I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

Look, what I lack my mind supplies : 
Lo ! thus I triumph like a king. 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 

Some have too much, yet still do crave ; 

I little have and seek no more. 
They are but poor, though much they haTe, 



And I am rich with little store : 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, I gire; 
They lack, I leave ; ihey pine, I live. 

I langh not at another's loss ; 

I grudge not at another's gain ; 
No worldly waves my mind can toos ; 

My state at one doth still remain : 
I fear no foe, I &wn no friend ; 
I loathe not life, nor dread my end. 

Some weigh their pleasure by their tuil^ 
Their wisdom by their rage of will ; 

Their treasure is their only trust ; 
A cloaked craft their store of skill : 

But all the pleasure that I find, 

Is to maintain a quiet mind. 



My wealth is health and perfect 

My conscience clear my chief defeaet; 

I neither seek by bribes to please. 
Nor by deceit to breed offence : 

Thus do I live ; thus will I die ; 

Would all did so as well as 1 1 



THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, OCTO- 
BER 14, 1066. 

[Sn Fean CIS Palqeavi, an KngUah hiafeoriaa, bocm la 
London, 1788, died 1861, was author of wwral mntdXtj 
written works, notably, ** Tkt Bim mmd I^<ogrm$ ^ Af 
A^IuA Ommtmrntemk ** (1832), and ** JiMory n/rTiiiw^p 
md Emglmnd " (1861-67).] • 

William had been most actiTely em- 
ployed. As a preliminary to farther pro- 
ceedings, he haa caused all the Teasels to 
be drawn on shore and rendered unservicea- 
ble. He told his men that they must pre- 
pare to conquer or to die — ^flight was impos- 
sible. He nad occupied the Roman castle 
of Pevensey, whose walls are yet existing, 
flanked by Anglo-Norman towers, and he 
had personally surveyed all the adjoining 
country, for he never trusted this pi^ of % 
generars duty to any eyes but his own. One 
Robert, a Norman thane, who was settled in 
the neighbourhood, advised him to cast np 
intrenchments for the purpose of resisting 
Harold. William repbedL that his best de- 
fence was in the valour oi his army and the 
goodness of his cause. 

In compliance with the opinion of the a^e, 
William had an astrologer m his train. An 
oriental monarch, at the present time, never 
engages in battle without a preTioas horo 
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scope ; and this superstitioii was universally 
adopted in Europe during the middle ages. 
But William's "clerk'' was not merely a 
star-eazer. He had graduated in all the 
occult sciences — ^he was a necromancer, or, 
as the word was often spelled, in otder to 
accommodate it to the supposed etymology, 
a nt^rro-mancer— a "sortile^us" — and a 
soothsayer. These accomplishments in the 
sixteenth century would have assuredly 
brought the clerk to the stake ; but in the 
eleventh, although they were highly illcjgal 
according to the strict letter of the ecclesias- 
tical law, yet they were studied as eagerly 
as any otner branch of metaphjrsics, of which 
they were supposed to form a part The 
torcerer or sortilegus, by casting 9orte8 or 
lots, had ascertained that the duke would 
succeed, and that Harold would surrender 
without a battle, upon which assurance the 
Normans entirely relied. After the landing, 
William inquired for his conjurer. A pilot 
came forward, and told him that the unlucky 
wiffht had been drowned in the passage. 
Wuliam then immediately pointed out tne 
folly of trusting to the predictions of one 
who was utterly unable to tell what would 
happen unto himself. When William first 
set foot on shore, he had shewn the same 
spirit He stumbled, and fell forward on 
tne palms of his hands. " Mai Hone est 
ei r exclaimed his troops, affrighted at the 
omen. " No," answered William, as he rose ; 
^ I have taken seizin of the country," shew- 
ing the clod of earth which he had grasped. 
One of his soldiers, with the quickness of a 
modem Frenchman, instantly followed up 
the idea ; he ran to a cottage, and pulled out 
4i bundle of reeds from the thatch, telling 
him to receive the symbol also, as the seizin 
•of the realm with which he was invested. 
These little anecdotes display the turn and 
temper of the Normans, and the alacrity by 
irhich the army was pervaded. 

Some fruitless attempts are said to have 
l>een made at negotiation. Harold des- 
^latched a monk to the enemy's camp, who 
"was to exhort William to abandon his enter- 
prise. The duke insisted on his right; but, 
«s some historians relate, he offered to sub- 
suit his claim to a leg^ aecision, to be pro- 
nounced by the pope, either according to the 
law of Normandy, or according to the law 
«f England ; or if this mode of adjustment 
^id not please Harold, that the question 
should be decided by single combat^ the 
^rown becoming the meed of the victor. 
The propositions of William are stated, by 



other authorities, to have contained a pro* 
position for a compromise — ^namely, tiial 
Harold should take Northumbria, and Wil- 
liam the rest of the Anglo-Saxon dominions. 
All or any of these proposals are such as 
may very probably have been made: but 
they were not minuted down in formal pro* 
tocols, or couched in diplomatic notes ; they 
were verbal messages, sent to and fro on the 
eve of a bloody battle. 

Fear prevailed in both camps. The Ens^ 
lish, in addition to the apprehensions whicn 
even the most stout-hearted feel on the eve 
of a morrow whose close they may never 
see, dreaded the papal excommunication, 
the curse encountered in support of the un- 
lawfnl authority of a usuxper. When they 
were informed tiiat battie had been decided 
upon, they stormed and swore ; and now tiie 
cowardice of conscience spurred them on 
to riot and revelry. The whole night was 
passed in debauch. Was-heal and Drink* 
need resounded from the tents; the wine- 
cups passed gaily round and round by the 
smoky blaze of the red watch-fires, while the 
ballad of ribald mirth was loudly sung by 
the carousers. 

In the Norman Leaguer, far otherwise had 
the dread of the approaching mom affected 
the hearts of William's soldiery. No voice 
was heard excepting the solemn response of 
the Litany and the chant of the psalm. The 
penitents confessed their sins, the masses 
were said, and the sense of the imminent 
peril of the morrow was tranquillized by 
penance and prayer. Each of the nations, 
as we are told by one of our most trustworthy 
English historians, acted according to their 
^* national custom ;" and severe is the cen- 
sure which the English thus receive. 

The English were strongly fortified in 
their position by lines of trenches and pali- 
sades ; and witnin these defences tiiey were 
marshalled according to the Danish fashion 
— shield against shield, presenting an im- 
penetrable front to the enemy. The men of 
kent formed the vanguard, for it was their 

Erivilege to be the first in the strife. The 
urgesses of London, in like manner, 
claimed and obtained the honour of being 
the royal body-guard, and they were drawn 
up around the standard. At tne foot of this 
banner stood Harold, with his brothers, 
Leofwin and Gurth, and a chosen body of 
tiie bravest thanes. 

Before the Normans began their march, 
and very early in the morning of the feast 
of St Calixtusi William had assembled hia 
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barons around him, and exhorted them to 
maintain his righteous cause. As the in- 
vaders drew nigh. Harold saw a division 
advancing, comjH>sed of the volunteers from 
the county of Boulogne and from the Ami- 
ennois, under the command of William Fitz- 
Osbern and Roger Montgomerv. *• It is the 
duke," exclaimed Han.>M, " and little shall 
I fear him. By my forces will his be four 
times outnumbered I" Gurth5h«X)k his head, 
and expatiated on the stren^ of the Nor- 
man cavalry, as opposed to the foot-soldiers 
of England ; but their iiiscours*^ was stoppe«i 
bv t!ie appearance of the combined cohi^rtiS 
ulidc-r Aimeric, Viscount of Thouars, and 
Alan Ferganl of Brituiny. Harolds htart 
sunk at the sight, ami he broke out into 
passionate exclamations k>( i'vur and dismay. 
But now the third and last division of the 
Norman army was drawing niirh. The con- 
secnited Gonfanon ditats amidst the forest of 
spears, and Uarx:»ld is now to«? well aware 
that he beholds the ranks which are com- 
manded in person by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

Immeil lately before the duke rode Tai lie- 
fer, the minstrel, siniring, with a louii anii 
clear voice, the lay of Charlemairne and Ri>- 
land, and the emprises of the Paladins who 
had fallen in the dolonms pass of Ronce- 
vaux. Tailltrfer, as his guenion, had crave«l 
f>ermissinn to strike the first blow, tor he 
was a valiant warrior emulating the deeds 
which he sun^: his apj^ellatii-jn. TaiU&Jer, 
is probably to be con^iderv^i n^t as his real 
name, but as an epithet drriv^Hi trom hi?* 
strength and pn.^wess; and he fully justified 
his deman I, by tratisfixing the tirst English- 
man wh«»m he attacked, and by felling the 
Second to the ?r»".ind. The battle now be- 
came gL-nenil. an i rajrod with the greatest 
fury. The N'^nnan"* a«lvanwd beyon*! the 
Eiiir'.'.sh l".n» s. but th»-y w*re driven back, 
an-i f.TLrd ::i* • a tr^^nch, where horses and 
ri'lvrs lV:\ vr"n t-ach othor in tVartul confu- 
si-u. M'Tf N'-mian'* wr-re s!aln here than 
in any v'.\>:t par. -f the n».-M. The alarm 
s'.-read: tr.e lijrh: tn»«»^'S \'**\ in the charge 
of the ba^^ra^e and the stores thouifht that 
a' I was I'.'St. and were ab«vit to take tlight : 
but the tierce Odo, bishop of Bayeux. the 
duke's hal!*-br\>ther, and who was better fitted 
for the sV.ieM than tor the mitre, succeeded 
in n'assurinir them, and then, returning to 
t'.ie r.'.l'i. and rushini: into that part where 
thf buttle was hottest, h« fought as the 
siicUtesi *ji the warriors enja^ed in the con- 
dicu 



From nine in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, the successes on either ride were 
nearly balanced. The charges of the Nor- 
man cavalry gave them great advantage, 
but the English phalanx lepelled their ene- 
mies: and the soldiers were so well pro- 
tected by their targets, that the artillery of 
the Normans was long discharged in vain. 
The bowmen, seeing that ther had failed to 
make anv impression, altered the direction 
of their shafts, and instead of shootinir point- 
blank, the flights of arrows were directed 
upwards, so that the points came down upon 
the heads of the men of England, and the 
iron shower fell with murderous effect. The 
English ranks were exceedinjrly distressed 
bv the voile vs. vet thev still stood firm ; and 
the Normans now employed a stratagem to 
decoy their opponents out of their intrench- 
ments. A teigned retreat on their part 
induced the English to pursue them with 
great heat. The rConnans suddenly wheeled 
about, and a new and fierce battle was 
urged. The field was covered with separate 
bauiis of foemen. each engaired witn one 
another. Here, the English yielded — there, 
thev conquered. One Ensrlisfc thane, armed 
witL a battle-axe, spread dismay amongst 
the Frenchmen. He was cut down by 
Roger de Montgomery. The Normans have 
preserved the name of the Norman baron, 
out that of the Englishman is lost in obli- 
vion. Some other English thanes are also 
praised as having? singly, and bv their pei^ 
sonal prowess, delayed the nun of tneir 
ci>untn-men and country. 

At one pent>d of the battle, the Normans 
were nearly routed. The cry was raised that 
the duke was slain, and thev began to fiv in 
everv direction. William tdrew off his Iiel- 
met. and galloping through the squadrons, 
rallied his ban.>ns. though not withi>iit great 
ditficulty. Han>ld. on his part, used every 
p^sible exertion, and was aistinzuished as 
the m«>sc active and bravest amonir the sol- 
diers in the host which he led on tn destru^ 
ti«m. A Norman arrow wounded him in the 
ler eye ; he dn>pped from his steed in a;rony, 
and was b«tme to the foot of the standard. 
The English began to give way, or rather to 
retreat to the standard as their rallvinfr- 
p«.nnt. The Normans encircled them, and 
touzht desperately to reach this gnal. Rolw^n 
Fitz- Ernest had almost seized the banner. 
but he was killed in the attempt. William 
le«i his tn^^i's **n with the intention, it is 
said, of mea^urinir his sword with Harold, 
He did encounter an English boraemaii« 
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from whom he received such a stroke upon 
his helmet, that he was nearly broueht to 
the ground. The Normans flew to tne aid 
of their sovereign, and the bold Englishman 
was pierced by their lances. About the 
same time the tide of battle took a momen- 
tary turn. The Kentish men and East 
Saxons rallied, and repelled the Norman 
barons ; but Harold was not amongst them ; 
and William led on his troops with desper- 
ate intrepidity. In the thick crowd of the 
assailants and the assailed, the hoofs of the 
horses were plunged deep into the gore of 
the dead and the dying. Gurth was at the 
foot of the standard, without hope, but with- 
out fear: he fell by the falchion of Willium. 
The English banner was cast down, and the 
Gonfanon planted in its place announced 
that William of Normandy was the conque- 
ror. It was now late in the evening. The 
English troops were entirely broken, yet no 
Englishman would surrender. The conflict 
continued in many parts of the bloody field 
long after dark. 

By William^s orders, a spot close to the 
Gonfanon was cleared, and he caused his 
pavilion to be pitched among the corpses 
which were heaped around. He there supped 
with his barons ; and they feasted among 
the dead; but when he contemplated the 
fearful slauj^hter, a natural feeling of pity, 
perhaps allied to repentance, arose in his 
stem mind; and the Abbey of Battle, in 
which the prayer was to be offered up per- 
petually for the repose of the souls of^all 
who had fallen in the conflict, was at once 
the monument of his triumph and the token 
of his piety. The abbey was most richly en- 
dowed, and all the land for one league 
round about was annexed to the Battle fran- 
chise. The abbot was freed from the au- 
thority of the Metropolitan of Canterbury, 
and invested with archiepiscopal jurisdic- 
tion. The high-altar was erected on the 
very spot where Harold's standard had 
waved; and the roll, deposited in the ai^ 
chives of the monastery, recorded the names 
of those who had fought with the Conaueror, 
and amongst whom the lands of broaa Eng- 
land were divided. But all the pomp and 
solemnity has passed away like a dream. 
The " perpetual prayer '' has ceased for 
ever — tne roll of nattle is rent The shields 
of the Norman lineages are trodden in the 
dost — the abbey is levelled with the ground 
*^nd a dank and reedy pool fills the spot 
where the foundations of the choir have 
been uncovered, merely for the gaze of the 



idle visitor, or the instruction of the moping 
antiquary. 



FIRST-LOVE'S RECOLLECTIONS. 

First-love will with the heart remain 

When its hopes are all gone by ; 
As fVail rose-blossoms still retain 

Their Aragrance when they die : 
And joy's first dreams will haunt the mind 

With the shades 'mid whiqh thej sprung. 
As summer leaves the stems behind 

On which spring's blossoms hung. 

Mary, I dare not call thee dear, 

I've lost that right so long ; 
Yet once again I vex thine ear 

With memory's idle song. 
I felt a pride to name thy name, 

But now that pride hath flown, 
And burning blushes speak my shame, 

That thus I love thee on. 

How loath to part, how fond to meet, 

Had we two used to be ; 
At sunset, with what eager feet 

I hastened unto thee I 
Scarce nine days passed us ere we met 

In spring, nay, wintry weather ; 
Now nine years' suns have risen and set, 

Nor found us once together. 

Thy face was so familiar grown, 

Thyself so often nigh, 
A moment's memory when alone, 

Would bring thee in mine eye ; 
But now my very dreams forget 

That witching look to trace ; 
Though there thy beauty lingers yet, 

It wears a stranger's fbce. 

When last that gentle cheek I presi, 

And heard thee feig^n adieu, 
I little thought that seeming Jest 

Would prove a word so true I 
A fbte like this hath oft befell' 

Even loftier hopes than ours ; 
Spring bids toll many buds to swell, 

That ne'er can grow to flowers. 

JOHW Cljuu. 



BETH GELERT, OR THE GRAVE OF 
THE GREYHOUND. 

[Th* How. WlLUAM BOBBET SPBMGKB (1770— iSM) 

pabliflhed occational poems of that dMeription luined 
(U 9oei$U, whoM big bwt oltf act la to gild th* lodal 
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hoar. Th^ were exaggerated in oompUmeiit and adu- 
lation, and wittily parodied in the A^'eotod Addrm$e$. As 
a companion, Mr. Spencer was moeh prised by the bril- 
liant circles of the metropolis; bnt, if we may credit an 
aaecdote told by Sogers, he most hare been heartless 
and artifldaL Moore wished that ^ncer shoold bail 
him when he was in custody after the aifidr of the duel 
with Jeffrey. " ^nceijdid not seem much inclined to do 
BO, remarking that he could not well go out, fbr it was 
already tweUf o'doek^ and he had to be dressed 6y/Mir.** 
Spencer, falling into pecuniary dilllculties, remoTcd to 
'Puis, where he died. His poonawere collected and 
published in 1836. Mr. Spencer translated the Leonora 
•f BQrger with great success, and in a Tein of similar 
azcellence composed some original ballads, one of which, 
narked by simplicity and pathos, we sutjoin : 

The epearmen heard the bugle sound, 

And cheerily smiled the mom ; 
And many a braoh, and many a hound^ 

Obeyed Llewelyn's horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gare a lustier cheer : 
« Come, Gdlert, come, wert nerer laii 

Llewelyn's horn to hear. 

<* Oh, where doth fidthAil G€lert roam, 

The flower of all his race ; 
So true, so braye — a lamb at home, 

A Uon in the chase ?'* 



'Twas only at Llewelyn's board 

The fidthfUl G^lert fed ; 
He watched, he serred, he cheered his lord, 

And sentinelled his bed. 



In sooth he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John : 
But now no Qdlert could be found, 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as o'er the rooks and dells 

The gallant chldings rise, 
All Snowdon's craggy chaos yells 

The many-mingled cries I 

That day Llewelyn little lored 
The chase of hart and hare ; 

And scant and small the bounty proTed, 
For G^lert was not there. 

Unplcased, Llewelyn homeward hied. 

When, near the portal seat, 
His truant G^lert he espied, 

Bounding his lord to greet. 



But when he gained his castle-door. 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound all o'er was smeared with gor«; 

His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 

Llewelyn gaied with fierce surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet, 
His &Tourite checked his joyftil guisCy 

And crouched, and licked his feei. 

Onward, in haste, Llewelyn passed. 

And on went Cfelert too ; 
And still, where'er his eyes he cast, 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 

O'ertumed his infhnt's bed he found. 
With blood-stained coyert rent ; 

And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

He called his child — no Toice replied — 

He searched with terror wild ; 
Blood, blood he found on eyery side. 

But nowhere found his child. 

** Hell-hound I mv child's by thee deyoured,** 

The fWmtic fibther cried ; 
And to the hilt his yengeftil sword 

He plunged in Gdlert's side. 

His suppliant looks, as prone he fell. 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his G^lert's dying yell 

Passed heayy o'er his heart. 

Aroused by Qdlert's dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh : 

What words the parent's Joy could tell 
To hear his infant's cry I 

Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed. 

All glowing from his rosy sleep. 
The cherub boy he kissed. 

Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread. 

But, the same couch beneath, 
Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 

Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what was then Llewelyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 
His gallant hound the wolf had slain 

To saye Llewelyn's heir. 

Vain, yain was all Lewellyn's woe ; 

** Best of thy kind, adieu I 
The frantic blow which laid thee low 

This heart shall eyer rue.' 



It 
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9W a gaUant tomb thej raise, 
I oosUy aoulpture decked ; 
larbles storied with his praise 
* Qdlert's bones protect. 

noTor could the spearman pass, 
orester unmoTed ; 
oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
reljn's sorrow proTcd. 

lere he hung his horn and spear, 
there, ss eyening fell, 
sy's ear he oft would hear 
r Gdlert's dying jell. 

ill great Snowdon's rocks grow old, 
cease the storm to braye, 
nseorated spot shall hold 
name of " Odlert's Graye." 



7b- 



)o late I stayed — forgiye the crime ; 
Unheeded flew the hours ; 
ow noiseless falls the foot of IRme, 
That only treads on flowers I 

liat eye with clear account ranuurks 
The ebbing of the glass, 
lien all its sands are diamond sparks. 
That dazzle as they pass I 

b, who to sober measurement 
Time's happy swiftness brings, 
hen birds of Paradise haye lent 
Their plumage for his wings. 



Siantat. 



midnight o'er the moonless skies 
pall of transient death hss spread, 
mortals sleep, when spectres rise, 
nought is wakeful but the dead ; 

odless shape my way pursues, 
iheeted ghost my couch annoys ; 
I more nd my fancy yiews, 
ons of long-departed joys I 

ade of youthftil hope is there, 
t lingerad long, and latest died ; 
ion lUl dissolyed to air, 
1 phantom honours by his side. 
OL. rv. 



What empty shadows glimmer night 
They once were Friendship, Truth, and Loyet 

Oh, die to thought, to memory die. 
Since lifeless to my heart ye proye I 

These last two verses, Sir Walter Scott, 
who knew and esteemed Spencer, quotes in 
his diary, terming them '^fine lines," and 
expressive of his own feelings amidst the 
wreck and desolation of his fortunes at 
Abbotsford. 



GODIVA. 

[ BoBKRT Babxabas TtaouGH, boTii lo Um GUj of Loo- 
don, 10th April, 18S8. Spent Um early yean of hit life 
in LiTerpool and Mancbeeter. Aflerwaide went to Lon- 
don, where Ue genioe was speedily acknowledged. HIa 
writings, pnhUshed in a collected fonn, are widely read. 
Died at Manchester, 26th Jane, 1880.] 



GoDivA, not for coontlesi 

Of war*s and Ungeraft^s leaden hlitoiy. 
Would I thy diarmlng legend loM^ 
Or Tiew it in the bloodless baea 

Of fkMed myth or mysleiy. 

Thon tiny peari of demagogoM I 

Thou Mne^ed rebd— blaahlng traitor I 
Thou sane-cnlotte, with dimpled toei^ 
Whose red ea^ is an c^Moing roas 
Thou trembling agitator I 

We must belioTe In thee. Oar ranks 

Of chanqiions loom with ftkoes grimy— 
rierce Tylers, from the anril torn. 
Bough-chested Tells, with palms of bom. 
Foul Cades, from ditehea slimy I 

Knit brows, lleroe eyes, and sanlua 
Fill up the Tlsto stem and shady; 

Our one bright speck we eaanot spars^ 

Our regiment's eole yiTandiftre 
Our UtUe dainty lady I 

No, she was tmel the story oi4 

As any crnmbling Saxon caaUa, 
Finn at its base: she lived, and moved, 
And breathed, and all anmnd her lovsd- 
Lord, lackey, boand, and 



She loved the lari Leofrle, her lord, 
Nor cared with, bis fierce moods to 

Bt protest more than eyelids rsd. 

Would he hot pat bar goldea bead, 
*Twoald in bis rode 

•4 
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She loT«d the palfrey, o*er the plain 
That gallt^Md to her Toloe'i chirrup ; 

HIb inrly grooma she thought were kind ; 

Koble and true she deemed the hind 
Who, cringing, held heritirrup. 

The peacocks on the lawn she loTed — 
But none the less their homely gr^y mates. 

The kennel yelped as near she drew ; 

A crippled, ugly cur or two 
Were her especial playmates. 

She loTed all things beneath the sun. 

Into the toad^s bright eyes, nnstartled. 
She laughing gazed. Within the brake 
She*d wonder — *' Had she hurt the snake 

That out upon her dartled ?** 

Into the peasant's tree-built hut, 
With reeking walls and greasy tables, 

She loTed to run for draughts of milk ; 

The children mauled her robe of silk. 
And pulled to bits her sables. 

They made her sad ; she lored them all — 
Each lout a fHend, each drab a sister. 

Why praise her beauty — goodness— so ? 

Why, when she left them, bow so low? 
Kone of them erer kissed her. 

Within the town *twas worse than all : 

Where anril clanked, and fVimace rumbled ; 
There workmen, starred and trampled, met. 
Thought, talked, and planned — a churlish set : 
Embittered — no whit humbled. 

They railed at her— their tyrant's bride, 

When, like a mouse, she peeped among them ; 
They met her fHghtened smiles with " Go I " 
Her bungling proffered lore with ** Ko t " 
What had she done to ¥rrong them ? 

For wronged they were, she felt it sore- 
Else, whence such faces wan and gloomy ? 
In smoke, and filth, and discontent, 
Why thousands, thus in alleys pent ; 
And earth so rich and roomy ? 

She could not tell. But sho would give 

Her soul, the people's wrongs to lighten ; 
Or if she might not, in their smoke, 
Would they but let her, with them choke. 
Nor off with rude words frighten. 

What could she do ? Dark rumours came 
That twas the earl, her lord and master. 

Caused all their wrong. Alas I the day ; 

She loTed him, too. What means essay 
The douUe-fold disaster 



To turn aside? The moment cama ; 

The town, new taxed, moaned fierce and sad 
'* How free them flrom this tax? ** said she; 
" Bide naked through the town,** langhed he. 

" I will," she answered, " gladly.** 

And gladly to her bower she fied. 
This more than riigin, gaily singing; 

And stripped a form, that mora had blnshei 

All OTer, by a rude fly brushed. 
Her garden-bath o'erwinglng. 

And gladly on her palfrey sprung. 

That quick the echoing stones awakM. 
"They will he fineed," she sang, **and he 
Shall know no harm." Boee-red went shs^ 
That she was proud, not nakod. 

She galloped through the glaring street— 

*Tis true as written gospel holy. 
*Tis also true, thank OodI that aU— 
The meanest mean, the smallest small — 

The Tilest of the lowly 

Kept within doors . . . saTe one aloa«» 

And here, I own, my fUth gets weaker. 
*Tia said, a rascal fh>m behind 
A shutter peeped, and God struck UInd 
The soulless, prying sneaker. 

I would not hare a miracle 

Bring doubt upon my darling story ; 
Qod does not thus avenge the true. 
But leaves their wrongs to me and yon. 

To right them in their gloiy. 

Punished the miscreant was, no doubt. 
Indignantly vrith pump and gutter ; 
But he who, of enslaved mankind 
The mar^ pure could mock, was bUad 
Ere he undid the shutter I 



SPRING. 



[Lunwio TiKCK, a German poet and eritie (IT73-! 
began his long literary life with a series of rona 
He lived in Dresden tnm 1819 to IMQ, when be wi 
vited to Berlin, and pensioned by tiie king of Pn 
He wrote dramas, poems, and fonr folmnea of erl 
works, tall of acuteness and knowledge. His tra 
tion of Don Quixote, and his ** B k ak m p ta n Voncl 
added much to his fiune. He b^nga dlitlBctlj t 
Bomantic school in poetry.] 



Look all around thee t How tb» spring 
New life is playing through the gay, 

See how, in yonder bower, the light 
To the bird's tread, and to tha qnlvering 
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OF PROFIT AND HONESTY. 

There is no man but at one time or other 
sajs a silly thing ; but the worst of it is when 
he affects it 

NtB ide magno eonattt magna$ tmgat dmtrU,^ 

The man in troth with mach ado 
Hat proT^ that one and one make two 

This does not touch me. My nonsense 
flips from me with as little care as it merits, 
and it is well it does so. I would quit it on 
a sudden for the little there is in it of yalue, 
and neither buy nor sell it for more than the 
weight. I speak on paper as I do to the first 
man I meet ; and that this is true observe 
what follows. 

Who would not abhor treachery when Ti- 
berius would not admit of it in a matter of 
such importance to him ? ' He had word 
sent from Germany that, if he thought fit, 
they would by poison rid him of Ariminius, 
who was the most powerful enemy the 
Romans had, he having treated them very 
basely in the time of Varus, and being the 
only man that opposed their dominion in 
those countries. The answer he returned 
was, that it was the custom of the Romans 
to be revenged on their enemies by open 
force, sword in hand ; not clandestinely, nor 
by fraud : wherein he preferred the thing 
that was honourable to the profitable. He 
was (you will say] a hector. I believe as 
much ; but that is no great wonder in the 
gentlemen of his profession. But the ac- 
Knowledgment of virtue is no less valid by 
its comine from the lips of him who hates it. 
forasmuch as truth forces it from him ; and 
if he will not sincerely embrace it, he puts it 
on at least by way of ornament. 

Our structure, both external and internal, 
is full of imperfection ; vet there is nothing 
in nature but what is oi use, not even inu- 
tility itself. There is nothing in this uni- 
verse which has not some proper place in iL 
Our being is cemented with certain mean 
qualities ; ambition, jealousy, envy, revenge, 
superstition, despair, have so natural a loag- 
ment in us that the image of them is dis- 
cerned in the brute beasts ; nay cruelty 
itself^ a vice so much out of nature ; for even 
in the midst of compassion we feel within us 
an unaccountable oitter-sweet titillation of 
ill-natured pleasure in seeing another suffer ; 
and even cnildren are sensible of it : 



Iftnoee, Heanton, act 111. loaiM i. 
i1kell,ABBaL Ub. IL cap. 88. 



Smnewuuri magmo titrh<mMm$ wa^ 
S terra magmtim tdlarim* fpeoter* 

*Tli iweet from land to see a storm at lea, 
And othen sinking whilst onnelres are free. 

Whoever would divest man of the seeds 
of such qualities would destroy the funda- 
mental conditions of human lite. Likewise 
in all governments there are necessary 
offices, not only abject but vicious. Vices have 
their department there, and are employed 
as cement to connect us together, like poi* 
son that is administered for the preservatioa 
of our health. If they become excusable, as 
bein^ necessary for us, and because the 
public necessity disguises their real quali* 
ties, we are to resign this part to the strong* 
est and boldest citizens, who sacrifice their 
honour and conscience, as the ancients sac- 
rificed their lives for the good of their 
country. We that are weaker play those 
parts that are more easy and less nazardous* 
The public weal requires that a man 
shoula betray, tell lies, and commit murder: 
let us leave this commission to men that are 
more obedient and more supple. 

I have really been oflen vexed to see 
judges by fraud and false hopes of favour 
or pardon draw in a criminal to confess his 
guut: and to observe what recourse ther 
therein have to tricking and impudence. It 
would be of ^ood service to justice, and even 
to Plato himself, who countenances this 
manner of proceeding, to furnish me with 
other means more suitable to my inclination. 
It is a malicious kind of justice, and I think 
it is as much offended by itself as by others. 
I said not long since, in some company,, 
that as I would be very sorry to betray ant 
private man for the seWice of my prince,! 
would be very loth to betray my prince to 
any private man. As I have an aversion te 
cheat another, so I would hate to be de- 
ceived myself, and will not so much as 
furnish any pretext or occasion for it 

In the few concerns which I have had te 
negotiate between our princes, in those 
divisions and sub-divisions by which we are 
at this time rent, I have nicely avoided 
leading them into any mistakes of me, and 
their oeceiving others by my mask. The 
people of this profession are the most re- 
served, and pretend to be the men of the 
greatest moaeraUon, and the nearest con- 
formity to the sentiments of those with 
whom they have to do. I speak sincerely 

iLacret.Ub.U.vcr.l,& 
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what I thinky and in my own manner ; being 
a tender negotiator, and but a learner, who 
had rather fail of success than be wanting 
to myself. Yet it has hitherto proved so 
lucky (for surely it is chiefly owing to for- 
tune) that few things have passed from hand 
to hand with less suspicion, and more favour 
and secrecy. I have an open manner, 
which readily insinuates itself and gains 
Ctedit upon the first acquaintance. Sim- 
plicity, and the naked truth, in what age 
soever, make their way, and find their 
account ; and moreover the freedom of men 
who treat without any interest of their own 
is neither hateful nor suspected ; and such 
may very well make use of the answer of 
Hyparides to the Athenians, when they 
complained of his rough way of speaking, 
*' Gentlemen, do not regard whether I am 
** free ; but whether I am so from sincerity, 
** and without any advantage from it to my 
" own affairs." * My freedom of speech has 
also naturally cleared me of all suspicion of 
dissimulation by its vehemency (leaving 
nothing unsaid, how pungent and cutting 
soever, so that I could not have said worse 
behind their backs), and by the full dis- 
covery it made of simplicity and indifference. 
I aim at no other advantage by my pleading 
than to plead, and tack no long arguments 
or propositions to it. Every plea plays its 
own part, hit or miss. For the rest I am 
not swayed by any passion either of love or 
hatred to the great men, nor is my will 
influenced by the sense of any particular 
injury or obligation. I honour our kings with 
an affection that is simply loyal and respect- 
ful, being neither prompted to nor restrained 
from it, by private interest ; and for this I 
value myself. Nor does the general and 
just cause attract me otherwise than with 
moderation and coolness. I am not bound 
by such cogent and penetrating pre-con- 
tracts and engagements. Anger ana hatred 
are not within the sphere of justice, and are 
passions of no use but to those who are not 
to be kept to their duty by mere reason j 
Utatur motu animi^ qui uti rntione non po- 
test : " He that cannot be guided by reason 
*'is governed by passion." All lawful in- 
tentions are temperate in themselves; if 
otherwise, they become seditious and un- 
lawful. — This IS what makes me walk every 
whtre witli my head erect, a frank counte- 
nance, and an open heart. It is a truth, 



1 IMiitArch, in his Treatise of the Difference between 
ihe FUtt^rf r and the Friend, cap. 24. 



and I fear not to confess it, I could, were it 
necessary, hold a candle to St Michael, and 
another to his serpent, after the manner of 
the old woman. ' I will follow the right side 
even to the fire, but will keep out of it if 
possible. Let Montaigne be overwhelmed 
in the public ruin, if it most be so ; but if it 
be not necessary^ I would thank mj stars for 
his safety, and I make use of all the length 
of line which my duty allows me for his 
preservation. Was it not Atdcna, wiio 
being on the just but losing side, preserved 
himself by his moderation m that universal 
shipwreck of the world, among so many 
various changes and revolutions? For a 
private man as he was, this is more easy : 
and upon an occasion of the like nature I 
think men are very excusable for not being 
ambitious to meddle or make. 

For a man to be wavering and trimming, 
to keep his affection unmoved, and without 
inclination, in the disturbances of his coun- 
try, and in a public division, I think it nei- 
ther decent nor honest : Ea non media, ted 
nulla via estj vdut eventum expeetantiumj 
Qud fortuTUE connlia sua applieent. 
" That is not taking the middle way, but 
*^ really no way at all, like those who wait 
'^ for the event of things in order to take 
"their resolution accordingly.**' This 
may be allowed with respect to the feuds of 
our neighbours ; and accordingly Gelo the 
t^nt of Syracuse suspended his resolu- 
tion in the war of the Barbarians against 
the Grecians, keeping an embassy at Del- 
phos, with presents, to observe to which 
side fortune would incline, and to take th* 
critical minute to make the victors his 
friends. ' But it would be a sort of trea- 
son to proceed after this manner in our 
own domestic affairs, wherein a man must 
necessarily be of one side or the other ; 
though for a man to sit still, who has no 
office nor express command to urge him to 
action, I think it more excusable (and jet 
this is no excuse for myself) than to meddle 
in foreign broils, to which, however, ac- 
cording to our laws, no man is compelled. 
Yet even those who wholly engage them- 
selves in such broils, may act with such 

> Montaigne means that he would be iDcUned to 
make his court to both the opposite paitiea» m tb« old 
woman did who offered one wax t^Mr to St. Iffichaal tlM 
arcliangel, and another to the dragon wbleb it 
■ented fighUng with St Michaei. This woouui*! 
haa given riae to a wort of proreib. 

* Titus Liry, lib. xxxU. cap. 21. * Harodot lib. vU. p. ' 
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temper and moderatioiithat the etorm shall 
fly over their heads withoot bursting on 
them. Had we not reason to expect as 
much from M. de Morvilliersi the late Bish- 
op of Orieans? And amonff those who be- 
haye T^ianUy at this time. 1 know some of 
80 much canaoar and gooa-natnre that they 
will continue steady, whatever may be the 
change or fate which heaven is preparing 
for ns. I am of opinion, that it properly 
belongs to kings to auarrel with kings, and 
laugh at those bullies who out of mere 
wantonness push themselves into quarrels 
where the oads are so neat For a man 
has no particular quarrel with a prince, be- 
cause he marches against him publicly and 
courageously, for his own honour, and ac- 
cording to his duty. If he does not love 
such a personage, he does better, he es- 
teems him. The cause of the laws, and 
the defence of the ancient government, are 
always remarkable for this, that such even 
as for their own private interest disturb the 
atate, excuse if tney do not honour its de- 
fenders. 

But we ought not, though it is our daily 
practice, to call a bitterness and roughness 
of temper, which spring from private inter- 
est and passion, by the name of duty, nor a 
treacherous ana malicious conduct, by the 
name of courajra. They call their propen- 
sity to mischief and violence by the name 
of zeal. It is not the cause by which they 
are warmed, but their interest. They kin- 
dle a war, not because it is just, but be- 
cause it is war. 

Nothing hinders but men may behave 
eommodiously and loyally too among those 
who are of the adverse party. Garry your- 
self, if not with an affection always equal 
(for it is capable of different degrees), at 
least moderate, such as may not so engage 
you to one party that it may challenge all 
that you are able to do : and content yourself 
also with a moderate aeffree of their favour, 
and to swim in the troubled water without 
attempting to fish in it. 

The other way of a man*s offering him- 
self to serve both parties is much more 
conscientious than prudent Does not he 
to whom you betray another person, with 
whom vou was on good terms, know that 
Tou will do as much by him another time ? 
ne holds you for a villain, yet he hears 
wliat you have to say, draws intelligence 
from you, and works his own ends through 
jour treachery ; for double-dealing men are 
ueful in what they bring, but care must be 



taken that they carry away as little as pos- 
sible. 

I say nothing to one party that I may 
not npon a fit occasion say to the other, 
with a little alteration of accent ; and re* 
port nothing but things either indifferent 
or known, or what is of common conse- 
quence. I cannot allow myself for any 
consideration to tell them a lie. What is 
trusted with me as a secret, I religiously 
conceal ; but I take as few trusts npon me 
of that nature as I can ; the secrets of 
princes are a troublesome burden to those 
who are not interested in them. I am will- 
ing that they trust me with little, but that 
they rely with confidence npon what I tell 
them. I have always known more than I 
desired. One open way of speaking intro- 
duces another open way of speaking, and 
draws out discoveries like wine and love. 
In my opinion Philippides answered king 
Ljsimacnus very discreetly, who asking 
him what share of his estate he should be- 
stow upon him, " What you will," said he, 
"provided it be none of your secrets. " * I 
see that every one grumbles and is dis- 
pleased if the bottom of such affietirs as he 
IS concerned in be concealed from him, or 
that there be any reservation used. For 
my part I am content to know no more of 
the matter than what it is intended I should 
be employed in, nor do I desire that my 
knowledge should exceed or constrain my 
promise. If I most lenre for an iastm- 
ment of deceit, let it be at least with a mIvo 
to my conscience. I am not willing to be 
reputed a servant so affectionate or so loyal 
as to be thought a fit tool to betray any 
man. He that is faithless to himself may 
well be so to his sovereign. But princes do 
not accept of men by halves, and despise 
services that are limited ana conditionaL 
There is no remedy for it I tell them 
frankly how far I can go, and no &rther; 
for a slave I would not be but with reason, 
and yet I could hardly snbmit to that con- 
dition. They also are to blame who exact 
from a free man the same subjection and 
obligation to their service as they do from 
him whom they have made and bought, or 
whose fortune aepends particularly and ex- 
pressly npon them. The laws have rid 
me ot a great anxiety ; they have chosen 
me a fortune and given me a guardian. 
Every other superiority and ooligation 
ought to be relative to that appoint 

1 nutarch, of Corlority, ohay. It. 
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ment, and to be curtailed. Not that if 
my affection should incline me otherwise, 
I would consent to it immediately. The 
will and the desire make a law for them- 
selves, but actions are to receive theirs from 
public authority. All this procedure of 
mine is somewhat different from our com- 
mon forms ; it would not be productive of 
great effects, nor would it be of lon^ dura- 
tion. Innocence itself could not m this 
age either negotiate without dissimulation, 
or traflfic without lying : and indeed public 
employments do not at all suit my taste ; 
what my profession requires I perform in 
the most private manner I can. While I 
was but young I was deeply engaged in 
business, and succeeded ; but I retired from 
it in good time. I have since often avoided 
meddling in it, rarely accepted, and never 
asked it» turning my back to ambition; 
and if not like the watermen who advance 
forward while they look backward, yet I am 
not 80 much obliged to my resolution as 
to my good fortune that I was not embarked 
in it: for there are ways less displeasing 
to my taste, and more suitable to my ability, 
by which if she had heretofore called me 
to the public service and my own advance- 
ment in the world's opinion I know I would 
in spite of all my arguments have pursued 
them. Such as commonly say in opposition 
to what I profess, that what I called free- 
dom, simplicity, and plainness in my man- 
ners, is art and finesse, and rather prudence 
than goodness, industry than nature, good 
sense than good luck, do me more honor 
than disgrace, but really they make mv 
subtlety too refined. Whoever has fol- 
lowed me close, and pried narrowly into 
me, I will give him up the point if he does 
not confess that there is no rule in their 
school that could answer to this natural 
motion, and maintain an appearance of 
liberty and license so equal and inflexible 
through so many various and crooked 
paths, that all their care and ingenuity 
could not have carried them through. The 
path of truth is but one and simple ; but 
that of private advantage, and of the con- 
veniency of the business which a man has 
upon his hands, is double, uneven, and 
casual. I have oflen seen these counterfeit 
and artificial liberties taken, but for the 
most part without success. They are apt 
to relish of the ass in iEsop's Fables, which 
m emulation of the dog, fawningly clapped 
his two fore feet upon his master's shoulders, 
for which his master gave him twice the 



number of blows with a cudgel, as the doff 
had caresses for the like sort of complai- 
sance. Id maxvnU quemque decet^ qw>d est 
cvjusque swum maxinUP "That is most 
" becoming to every man, which is most 
" natural to him." I am not willing to de- 
prive deceit of its due rank ; that would bt 
mistaking the world. There are vices which 
are lawful, as there are many acUons either 
good or excusable, that are m a strict sense 
illegal. 

The justice which in itself is natural and 
universal, is otherwise and more nobly 
regulated than that other particular ana 
national justice, which is restrained to the 
necessity of our state affairs. Veri juris 
germanaeque Justitim solidam et exptfissam 
effigiem nuUam tcnemus : umbrd et imagi- 
nihus utimur : ' " We retain no solid and 
^* express model of true law and perfect Jus- 
"tice; we have only a shadow and mint 
" sketchof it " ; insomuch that the sage Dan- 
damys, ' hearing the lives of Socrates, Py* 
thagoras, and Diogenes read, esteemed 
them to be great personages in every other 
respect but in their too great subjection to 
the reverence of the laws, for the authori^ 
and support of which true virtue must abate 
very much of its original vigor ; and man? vi* 
cious actions are introduced, not only by their 
permission, but also by their persuasion. 
£x senatuS'Consultis plibisque scUis sedera 
exercentur, ^ '' The commission of certain 
*^ crimes is authorized by the decrees of the 
'^ senate and the common people." I follow 
the common phrase, which makes a distinc- 
tion between things profitable and honesty 
so as to call some natural actions, which are 
not only useful but necessary, dishonest and 
obscene. 

But let us proceed in our instances of 
treachery. Two pretenders to the kingdom 
of Thrace fell into a dispute about their 
title. The emperor hindered them fiom 
taking arms; but one of them under colour 
of bringing matters to an amicable issue by 
an interview, having invited his eompetitor 
to an entertainment at his house, canted 
him to be secured and put to death.* Jna- 
. . ■ ■ ■ » 

lGloen>deOfllo.lIb.L(«pwn. ildM^UkULeiVLlT. 

*HewMMi IndlMk Mfewlio Vttmi to tlM ttet ti 
Alexander. What Montaigae Imt* mji of Mm !■ t^ 
ported by Plvteich, wlio ealb him Daadurii, te tW 
Life of Alexsndflr, chap. 90. It !■ ^a mom Ib 
lib. XT. where thli Indian phOanphv !■ calM 
danig. I hare taken all this fttm M. da la 

«8enec ep. W. »Tteit Anal. Ifh. fl. 
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tice required that the Romans should have 

satisfaction for his offence, but there was 

a difficult in obtaining it by the common 

forms. What therefore they could not do 

lawfully, without a war, and without danger, 

they attempted by treachery, and what tney 

coiud not do honestly they accomplished 

profitably. For this end one Pomponius 

Flaccus was pitched upon as a fit mstru- 

ment.^ This man, by dissembled words 

and assurances, having drawn the other 

into his toils, instead of the honour and favour 

which he had promised, sent him bound 

hand and foot to Rome. Here one traitor 

betrayed another, contrary to the common 

custom ; for they are full of mistrust, and it 

is not easy to over-reach them in their own 

art: witness the sad experience we have 

lately had of this. 

Let who will be Pomponius Flaccus 
and there are enough that would ; for my 
part, both my word and my faith are like 
all the rest, parts of this common body : the 
best they can do is to serve the public, and 
this I take to be presupposed. But as, should 
one command me to take charge of the pa- 
lace and the records, or to enter upon the 
oflSce of conductor of pioneers, I would say, 
that as to the former, it is what I do not 
understand, and as to the latter, that I am 
called to a more honorable employment : 
•o likewise, should any one want me to lie, 
betray, and forswear myself for some notable 
service, much more to assassinate or poison, 
I would say if I have robbed or stolen from 
any one, send me forthwith to the galleys. 
For it is justifiable for a man of honor to 
aay as the Lacedsmonians did, when they 
were just on the point of concluding their 
smement after their defeat by Antipater, 
** lou may impose as heavy and rumous 
^ burdens upon us as you please, but if you 
^ command us to do things that are shame- 
** ful and dishonest you will only lose your 
• time.*' ' 

Every one, to be sure, had taken the 
tame oath to himself that the kings of 
Egypt made their judges swear solemnly; 
viz. that they would not decree any thing 
eontrmry to their consciences, though they 
themselves should command it ' In such 
commissions there is an evident mark of 



* Um, nrid. wp. 87. 

* Plvtareh, In bis Diflforencet of the Flatterer and Hm 
FrieDd, chapw 21. 

*natarck, la Hm r«inarlua>Ie Mtyingi of the aadent 
kilfi, 4e^ toward! the beginnfdt. 



i^ominy and condemnation : and whoever 
gives you such a commission does it in fact 
to accuse you ; and he gives it you if you 
understand it right, for a burden and a pun- 
ishment As much as the public affairs are 
amended by what you do, your own are im- 
paired by it: and the better you behave for 
the pubuc you act so much the worse for 
yourself. Nor will it be a new thing, nor 
perhaps without some colour of justice, if 
the same person ruin you who set you at 
work. 

If treachery ought to be excused in any 
case, it is. only so when employed in chas- 
tising and betraying the traitor. There are 
examples enough of treachery, not only 
where it was rerosed, but punished by those 
in whose favor it had been undertaken. Who 
knows not the sentence of Fabricius against 
Pyrrhus's physician ? 

But we find this also recorded, that a 
man has given command for an action 
which he afterwards severely revenged on 
the person whom he employed in it, reject- 
ing a credit and power so uncontrolled, and 
disavowing a servitude and obedience so 
sordid and abandoned. Jaropelc, duke of 
Russia, tampered with a gentleman of Hun- 
gary to betray Boleslaus, king of Poland, 
bj putting him to death, or giving the Rus- 
sians an opportunity to do him some nota- 
ble injury. The gentleman acted very 
craftily in the affair ; he devoted himself 
more than ever to the service of the king, 
obtained to be of his council, and one of 
his chief confidents. With these advan- 
tages, and choosing the critical opportunity 
of his sovereign's absence, he betrayed to 
the Russians the great and rich city of 
Wisliez, which was entirely plundered and 
burned, with the total slaughter, not only 
of its inhabitants, without distinction of sex 
or a^e, but of a great number of the neigh- 
bounni^ gentry whom he had convened 
there for this purpose. Jaropelc being 
glutted with his revenge, ana his wrath 
being appeased, for which however he had 
some pretence (for Boleslaus had very 
much provoked him, b^ a behaviour too of 
the like kind), and being gorged with th^ 
fruit of this treachery, taking into considera- 
tion the deformity of the act in a naked ab- 
stracted light, and lookdng upon it with a 
calm dispassionate view, conceived such a 
remorse and disgust, that he caused the 
eyes of his agent to be plucked out, and hit 
tongue and privy parts to be cut off. 

Antigonus persuaded the soldiers caUed 
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Argyraspides to betraj his adversary Eame- 
nee their general into his hands. But after 
putting him to death, he himself desired to 
be the commissioner of the divine justice 
for the punishment for so detestable a crime, 
and consigned the traitors over to the gov- 
ernor of tne province, with express com- 
mand by all means to destroy and bring 
them to an evil end. > So that of that great 
number of men not one ever returned to 
Macedonia. The better he had been served 
by them the more wicked he judged the 
service to be, and the more deserving of 
punishment. 

The slave who betrayed his master P. 
Sulpicius, by discovering the place where 
he lay concealed, was, according to promise 
manumitted from Sylla's proscription, but 
by virtue of his edict, though he was no 
longer a slave, he was instantly thrown 
headlong from the Tarpeian rock. * 

And our king Clovis, instead of armour 
of gold which he had promised them, caused 
three of Ganacro^s servants to be hanged 
after they had betrayed their master to him, 
though he had set them upon it. They were 
hanged with the purse of their reward about 
their necks. After they had satisfied their 
second and special engagement, they satis- 
fy the general and first. 

Mahomet the second being resolved to 
rid himself of his brother out of a jealousy 
of his power, as is the custom of the Otto- 
man race, employed one of his officers in 
the execution, who choked him by pouring 
water into his throat. When this was done, 
Mahomet, to make atonement for the mur- 
der, delivered the man who committed it 
into the hands of the deceased's mother (for 
they were only brothers by the father's 
side), who in his presence ripped open the 
murderer's bosom, and in her fury ran her 
hands into his breast, and rifled it for his 
heart, which she tore out, and threw to the 
dogs. Even to the vilest of people it is a 
pleasure, when their end has been served by 
a criminal action, to patch it up with some 
mixture of goodness and justice, as by way 
of compensation and check of conscience. 
To which may be added, that they look 
upon the instruments of such horrid crimes, 
as upon persons that reproach them there- 
with, ana aim by their aeaths to cancel the 
memory and testimony of such practices. 
Now if perhaps you are rewarded, in or- 

1 Plutarch, in hb Life of £amene<i,chap. 9, to the end. 
S Yaler. Max. lih. ri. cap. 5, in Bom&nld, sect 7. 



der not to frustrate the public necessity of 
this extreme and desperate remedy, he who 
bestows the reward will notwithstanding, if 
he be not such a one himself, look upon 
you as a cursed and execrable fellow ; and 
conclude you to be a greater traitor than 
he does wnom you betray ; for he feels the 
malignity of your courage by your own 
hands, being employed without relnctance 
and without objection. He employs you 
like the most abandoned miscreants in the 
office of haneman, an office as useful as it 
is dishonourable. Besides the baseness of 
such commissioners, there is moreover a 
prostitution of conscience. Sejanus's daugh- 
ter being a virgin, and as such not liable to 
be put to death, according to the form of 
law at Rome, was first ravished by the 
hangman, and then strangled. ^ Thus not 
only his hand but his soul is a slave to the 
public convenience. 

When Amurath the first, more severely 
to punish his subjects for having supported 
the parricide rebellion of his son, ordered 
that the nearest of kin to them should lend 
a hand in their execution, I think it was 
very honourable in any of them who chose 
rather to be unjustly deemed culpable for 
another's parricide, than to be obedient to 
the demand of justice for a parricide of 
their own. And whereas, at the taking of 
some little forts, I have seen rascals, who, 
to save their own lives, have been fflad to 
hang their friends and companions, I have 
thought them in a worse condition than 
those that were hanged. It is said thai 
Witholde, a princeof Lithuania, introduced 
a practice, that a criminal who was con* 
demned to die should dispatch himself with 
his own hand, for he thought it strange that 
a third person, who was innocent of the 
crime, snould be charged with, and em* 
ployed in, homicide. 

When some urgent circumstance, aod 
some impetuous and unforeseen accident^ 
that very much concerns his government, 
compels a prince to evade his engagements 
or throws him out of his ordinary doty, he 
ought to ascribe this necessity to a scourge 
of the divine rod. Vice it is not, for he has 
given up his own reason to a more univer- 
sal and powerful reason ; but certainlv it is 
a misfortune : so that if any me shoold ask 
me, what remedy ? " None,** I wonld say, 
^^ if he was really racked between these two 
extremes (aed videat ne quceratur laiebra 

1 Tacit Annal. lih. t. cap. t. 
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pmyurio; ^ ^ But let him take care that 
" he does not seek a pretence to cover his 
'perjnry'), he could not do otherwise ;*' 
bat if he did it without reffret, it is a sign 
his conscience was seared. If there be a 
person to be found of so tender a conscience 
as to think so important a remedy too good 
for anj cure whatsoever, I shall not like 
him at all the worse for it He could not 
destroy himself more excusably and decent- 
Ij. We emnoi do all we would, so that we 
are often obliged to commit the protection 
of our Tessel to the conduct of heaven as to 
a sheet-anchor. To what more just neces- 
sity does he reserve himself? What is less 
nible for him to do than what he cannot 
lut at the expense of his faith and his 
honour? Things which perhaps ought to 
be dearer to him than his own safety, and 
the safety of his people. Though he should 
with folded arms caU only upon God for his 
assistance, will he not have reason to hope 
that the divine goodness will not refuse the 
favour of his extraordinary arm to a hand 
that is so pure and just? These are dan- 
gerous instances, rare and weak excep- 
tions to our natural rules, to which there is 
a necessity of submitting, but with great 
moderation and circumspection. No pri- 
vate utility is of such importance as to de- 
serve this effort of our conscience though 
the public good well deser\'es it when it is 
very apparent and very important. 

Timoleon made a proper atonement for 
his unnatural action oy the tears he shed 
when he recollected that he had killed the ty- 
rant with the hand of a brother: and it 
stung his conscience that he had been ne- 
cessitated to purchase the public utility at 
so great a price as the wounding of his own 
integrity. Even the senate, which was by his 
means delivered from slavery, durst not de- 
termine positively on an action so considera- 
ble, which carried two aspects so important, 
and so contrary to each other. JBut the 
Syracusans havinff opportunely at that very 
time sent to the Corinthians to solicit their 
Drotection, and to require of them a general 
nt to re-establish their city in its former 
dignity, and to clear Sicily of several petty 
tyrants, by whom it was oppressed, the se- 
nate deputed Timoleon for that service, 
with this artful declaration, ''That if he 
''behaved well in the government of the 
" SyracnsanSi they would from that time 
"pronounce by their decree that he had 

lOh. Oflc Ub. Ui. CH>. 29. 



"killed a tyrant; and, on the contrary, 
"if he discovered an avaricious conduct, 
" the^ would tr^ and condemn him for fra- 
" tricide, as havmg killed his own brother/' * 
This whimsical conclusion carries along 
with it some excuse, by reason of the dan- 
ger of the example, ana the importanoe of 
so double-faced an action. And they did 
well to dischaige their own judgment of it, 
or to support it by considerations of a condi- 
tional nature. Timoleon's deportment in 
his voyage rendered his cause still more 
clear, so worthily and virtuously did he de- 
mean himself in all respects. And the good 
fortune which attended him in the difficul- 
ties he had to overcome in this noble task, 
seemed to be put in his way by the gods, as 
favourably combining for his justification. 
If any man's aim is excusable this man's 



is. 



But the profit by the increase of the pub- 
lic revenue, which served the Roman senate 
for a pretence to the base conclusion I am 
going to relate, is not sufficient to warrant 
such injustice. Certain citizens had by the 
order and consent of the senate redeemed 
themselves and their liberty by money, out 
of the hands of L. Sylla. ' The affair com- 
ing again upon the carpet, the senate con- 
demned them to be taxable as they were 
before, and that the money they had dis- 
bursed for their redemption should never be 
repaid them. Civil wars often produce such 
vile examples, that we punish private men 
for having taken our words when we were 
in power: and one and the same magistrate 
maxes another man pay the penalty of his 
change, though no fault of his. The school- 
master lashes his scholar for his docility, 
and the guide beats the blind man whom 
he leads by the hand. A shocking picture 
of justice I 

There are some rules in philosophy that 
are both false and pusillanimous. The ex- 
ample that is proposed to us for preferring 
private benefit before the obligation due to 
faith once given, has not weignt enough for 
the circumstance which they mix with iL 
Robbers have surprised you, and, afler 
having made you swear to pay them a sum 
of money, give you your liberty. It is 
wrong to say that an honest man may be 
quit of his oath without payment, afler ne is 
out of their clutches. The case is quite 
otherwise. What fear has once prevailed 



1 Diodom of SIcOy, lib. xtL cap. 19 of Amyot's 
latioii. s Ck. de Ofllc. lib. t!i. cap. 22. 
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on me to intend, I am obliged to keep the ! ststalea were of no force araiiuit men in 
Ksme purpose whea 1 am do longer ia femr. mims ; KnotheH told the tribnne of the 
And though fear oolv forced mr tongne, and people, that theic was a time for justice, and 
not tnj wOl, jet I am bound to itaad to mv a time for war ; * third, ' that uie Doiae of 
word. For mv own pari, when mj tongue arms drowned the voice of the law ; this 
has sometimes rashlv outrun mj thought. 1 man's ears were alwajs open to hear the 
have however made ft conscience of die- calls of civiiitT and courteay. Did he not 
owningil; were wetoactotherwise wewonld borrow from hia enemies* the custom of 
abolish all the right another claims to our sacrificing to the Muses, when he went to 
promises- Qvatt vrroforli riro nt po»*it the Geld of battle, that the; might, bj their 
adhibrri : ' "As if riolence rould possiblj . sweetness and gaiety of temper, soften his 
operate upon a great heart-" severitj and martial fury T After the ex- 

The onlr condition in which private in- ample of so great a master, let us not make 
terest can excuse us I'orthe non-performance an v sort of doubt that there is something 
of a promise is, when we have promised a unlawful, even against an enemy ; thkt the 
thing that is wicked, and in itself unjust, common cause ooght not to reqairB all 
For the claim of virtue ougbt to aapersede ' things of a maa against private inteicct: 
the force of any obligation of ours. | ManetUt memoria, etUtm in diMtidiojpiMi- 

I have fornierl)- placed Epaminondas in ; rorum fatderum, pricati juris ; " lie re- 
the first class of excelleot men, and do not I membrance of private right subaisting erCB 
retract it. To what a pitch did he carrjluB I in the midst of public quarrela." 

le^srd for his private obligation, who never ^ — "- iniiirti lin 

killed a man that he had overcome, who, for 1 n ■^imil, ■■ i»r*f mir ml m. >rtif' 

the iueslimable benefit i>f restoring the lib- 1 ^o, ^ ,hg, „j powv ao (ntfaciriM 

berly of his counliv, made conscience of' Tb> i>n«fa of wn* rrtmuiip-* •>»«>■ *l 

killing a Iviant or hia accomplices, withont I , , , , . 

Sb. . irioW B,.n. ;.. he „., .o good . ?» .v.Tlk.»S <- O, »rv,„ of h>> k.,.^« 
3«, ..red not bisfri.Dd .od hi. bctl r™ J"'™ ffXi^ """■»"■ "^'^^ 

S..'.,..ouiof.,ich™,op„ifcoi H. r'.'rv^"';;/'k7';™'j'™..,izs; 

in.U,hri good Mlur, .o.V ham.oil,, [ i" f "' "" "J''*"""" If ™" " "P"^ 

™ the »« d.licl,. in &. ..hool otphV ' ^"J '?' "r"^" •"'J ,°*",°';''I!"''°V 
lo«.ph,, wilhtb, rode,! and n«t toI.o. of! ?"* .1 • of mporUo™ » itjelf to b.« nb. 
.uZiin .ctioo.. Wu it ».tor, e, „l jec»lb.tb.«..»e™t.ooro^,,rp.™i.^ 
fb.. .on»«l . „,» of hi. gr... co.n,g., i Tb» - " .omoOoo pjopn, fc, lb, p,«™i 
K5h .oiri, ..d .b.,ih.,. „„,„^, .g.™, "~ Z'^^.^i °Z,7^ 

Sam, dpalh, and poverty, to such an extreme , , j _ _ ■ „„j ,„ :, . !• ;. .-^....l. 

' „ ' 1 *^ . ■ J i_:. 1 Dor shonlaers are innteti to It ! it is enougn 
Bgreeof good nature and complaisance T . . ,' , ^ . t,. 

Dreadful, with fire and sworf, he over-ran f^V^" ^ .^.'P.r.L.'^ ™«^-., f.^.i! 
and subdued a notion invincible by all ^^ If it be magnanim.ty, and the 
Buu OUUUUC-. 1 , ■ ,i,„„:3,, „f effectof an uncommon and Singular valour, 

others but himself: and vet, in the midst of ' . „ , ■ j.i,-„ „„■„.,_ „kI!~,!™> 1 

. ,... ' ,_ ■■ „ 1 _L 1. . to contemn tneodship, private ODiiention, a 

such an e.'ipedition.he relaxed when he met "^ "^x^" " "^ j_j|' F, ,. .?.. '• 

hi, ho,t .nJ hi. friind. V.ril, ho .« 8l to P""". '^. ''""''»•,£. ±^t 'T^ 

to b. checkod with th, cnrh of good n.ln,.. "?"? '»«"'" ^ ?=°f .S,?^1h\™ 

iolh.g™.l,.tho.tot action,. o inll^rf """J " ^^"'^r ™.TS TS~ J 

.nd foLing with »g, .nd .i..ght.r. It " f'" >" "' '"t"^'"1 -f Ep-mn 

.how. .n ,xt,.ordin.i7 B™""™ of "bJ "°J .^.r lb. Ibrioo, «ioit«ion. of tU. 

i« ™,. an idea of lustice with such actions ; ,,^ ■"""■ luc . « 

. only poUibU tor ,»ch .l.«line» '"■■""g"""'''' ■°°' ' 



nind, as was that of Epaminondas, there- 



I C^^, In Ptntwrh, cL n. 



; pood nature and the facility or , ^^^^ ,„ hU ur. l» ft . 

the gentlest mnnners and purest innocence. iL»»ditB»«ii»m. <OTM4iPiiB»o,init«»**.T,v«r.«. 
Whereas one' told the Mammertines thaL i cic. te one. m. HI. c*^ n 

lOc.a«0mc.Ul>.Hl,t»|i.39. I bii omBBT. wllh a il«te» to mlmit ttiWatr.aka 

•P™i»ri«»Plaun:li'.Ltf.ofWm,i*.3. I om, -Dub teUm*t!Hit,-»t,l«»iLlIt.»li,w».SK^*fc 
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OPtt, IMC ad^mrta comtpteH ^romie parmt$M 
Oo mmo9 0a mt , vuttiu gladior tHbuU weromdot, 

inien fwordfl are drawn, let no remaine of lore 
To friend or kindred, yoor romp— rion more; 
Fear not to wound the venerable face 
XT*n of your bthar, if oppot'd in place. 

Let OS deprive those that are natarallj 
mischievooB, bloodj, and treacherous, of 
this colour of reason ; let as set aside this 
wild extravagant jasUce, and stick to insti- 
tutions that are more humane. What great 
things maj not be accomplished by time 
and example 1 In an action of the civil 
war of Ginna, tone of Pompey's soldiers 
having inadvertently killed his brother, 
who was of the contrary party, killed him- 
self on the spot, as soon as he knew it, for 
mere shame and sorrow.^ Some years 
afterwards, in another civil war of the same 
people, a soldier, who had killed his bro- 
ther, demanded a reward for it from his 
officers.' 

The utility of an action is but a sorry 
plea for the beauty and honour of it ; and it 
is wronff to infer, that, because such a thing 
is useful, it is therefore incumbent on every 
one to perform it ; and not only a duty, but 
to his honor : 

Ommla nonpariitr r«ntm mmt cmnilma oplo.* 
▲11 thing! are not alike for all men lit 

Were we to choose the most necessary and 
the most useful action of human society, it 
would be marriage: yet the saints think 
odibacy the more honorable state, ex- 
<^nding the most venerable order of men 
^m it 

MOMTAXOIIK. 



"CURPEW MUST NOT RING 
TO-NIGHT." 

flliie etory h baeed on an inddent in BngUeh historj: 
Underwood, a young soldier, ie condemned to die 
mt Cnrfew*! ringing. Friends had interceded for him 
In vaU. Hie betrothed had gone to the stem Judges 
«nd asked that her lorer be spared until she could see 
Cromwell, but her efforts were ftitile. She eren at- 
tempted to bribe the deaf old sexton, but he also denied 
iMr pleadings, and as the hour of her iorer's approaching 
4salh drew nigh the stem executioner, listening for 
fhe rignal from Curfew, listened in rain— 

> Tadt Hist lib. ill. cap. 51. 

> Idem, ibid. * Propert lib. 



** Curfew did not ring that night,** 

and to the prettypoem tells its own stoij. 

Knglish history tells the story of the ringing of the 
Curfew — the tolling of which meant that the inhabi- 
tants were compelled to bank their iires, put out their 
lights and retire to rest at nightfall, at whidi hour the 
bell was rung. 

The poem is the labor of Mim Rosa Hartwick (now 
Mrs. E. C. Thorpe, of Litchfield, Michigan), and was 
first broui^t to light about October, 1870, in the Com' 
merckU AdvertiMr, Detroit, Michigan.] 

Slowly England^s sun was setting o*er the hilltops far 
away, 

Filling all the land with beauty at the doae of one sad 
day, 

And the last rays kissed the forehead of a man and 
maiden fkir, — 

He with footateps'slow and weary, she with sunny, float- 
ing hair; 

He with bowed head, sad and thoughtlU, she with lipa 
all cold and white. 

Struggled to keep back the murmur, — 

" Curfew must not ring to-night** 

"Sexton,** BesBie*8 white Ups fiJtered, pointing to th* 

prison old. 
With its turrets tall and gloomy, with its walls dark, 

damp, and cold, 
"rre a loTer in that prison, doomed this rery ni|^t to 

die, 
At the ringing of the curfew — and no earthly help is 

nigh; 
Cromwell will not come till sunset," and her lips grew 

strangely white 
As she breathed the husky whisper,— 

** Curfew must not ring to-night.** 

" Bessie,** calmly spoke the sexton, erery word pierced 

her young heart 
Like the piercing of an arrow, like a deadly, poisoned 

dart, 
**Long, long years Pre rung the curfew fh>m that 

gloomy, shadowed tower ; 
Erery erening, Just at sunset, it has told the twilight 

hour; 
I hare done my duty erer, tried to do it Just and ri^it, 
Now I*m old I stUl most do it. 

Curfew it most ring to-night** 

Wild her eyes and pale her features, stem and white hsT 

thoughtfhl brow. 
And within her secret bosom Bes s ie made a soleuL*. voir. 
She had listened while the Judges read without a tear or 

sigh, 
** At the ringing of th« eurfew, BasQ Underwood iLust 

die." ^ 

And her breath came test and foster, uid her eyw givw 

large and bright^ 
In an undertone she murmunid, — 

** Curfew must not ring to-alg^t.** 
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She with quick steps bounded forward, eprong within 

the old church door, 
Left the old man threading slowly paths so oft heM trod 

before ; 
Not one moment paused the maiden, but with eye and 

cheek aglow, 
Mounted up the gloomy tower, where the bell swung to 

and fro; 
And she climbed the dusty ladder on which fell no ray 

of light. 
Up and up— her white lips saying — 

" Curfew shall not ring to-night." 

She has reached the topmost ladder, o^er her hangs the 

great dark bell ; 
Awful is the gloom beneath her, like a pathway down 

to hell. 
Lo, the ponderous tongue is swinging, *tis the hour of 

curfew now, 
And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped her 

breath, and paled her brow. 
Shall she let it ring? No, never I Flash her eyes with 

sudden light. 
And she springs and grasps it firmly — 

*' Curfew shall not ring to-night.** 

Out she swung, far out, the city seemed a speck of light 

below, 
*Twixt heaven and earth her form suspended, as the 

bell swung to and fro, 
And the sexton at the bell-rope, old and deaf, heard not 

the bell. 
But he thought it still was ringing fair young Basirs 

funeral knell. 
Still the maiden clung most firmly, and with trembling 

lips and white. 
Said to hush her heart's wild beating, — 

** Curfew shall not ring to-night." 

It was o*er, the bell ceased swaying, and the maiden 

stepped once more 
Firmly on the dark old ladder, where for hundred years 

before. 
Human fuot had not been planted. The brave deed 

that she had done 
Should be told long ages after, as the rays of setting sun 
Should illume the sky with beauty; aged sires with 

headri of white, 
Long should tell the little children, 

Curfew did not ring that night. 

O'er the distant hills came Cromwell ; Bessie sees him, 

and her brow. 
Full of hope and full of gladness, has do anxious traces 

now. 
At his feet she tells her story, shows her hands all 

bruised and torn ; 
And her face so sweet and pleading, yet with forrow 

paie and worn. 



Touched his heart with tadden pity, lit hit tij% wtXk 

misty light: 
'* Go, your lover Utos,** said Cromwell, 

** Curfew shall not ring to-night r* 



CHARLES II.'S FLIGHT AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 

[EnwAKO Htds, first earl of Clarendon, an eminsit 
English statesman and historian, bom at Dinton, Wilt* 
shiro, Feb. 18, 1609. He was educated at Oxford, and 
studied law under his uncle, Nicholas Hyde, who be* 
came chief-Justice. He was a member <rf the Long 
Parliament, which met in 1640, and he acted at flnt 
with the popular party, but when the civil war broks 
out, in 1642, he attached himself to the royalist 
cause. He wrote several able state papers, which ds- 
fended the policy of the king against the ParllameaL 
In 1043 he was appointed chancellor of the exchequer 
and privy councillor. He accompanied Charles, Prlnos 
of Wales, to Jersey, in 1615-46, and served him as 
counsellor while he was an exile in France and Holland. 
On the restoration of Charles II., in lOGO, Hyde beeaoM 
prime minister and lord chancellor of England, and tas 
1661 he was created eari of Clarendon. He opposed 
popery, and was more moderate than many of the nijal' 
ists. In Aug., 1667, he was removed from olllee aad 
impeached by the House of Commons, which mrndBmniJ 
him to perpetual banishment He died in Booes^ is 
Dec., 1674. His daughter, Anne Hyde, was auuried to 
the duke of York (James II.). He left a *« Hfafory tf 
Uu RebdUon and Chnl Wan'' (1702).] 

After some days* stay, and commQnica- 
tion between the king and the Lord WilmoU 
by letters, the kine came to know that Colo- 
nel Francis Windham lived within little 
more than a day's journey of the place 
where he was, of which he was verr glad ; 
for, besides the^ inclination he had to hit 
eldest brother, whose wife had been hit 
nurse, this gentleman had behaved himself^ 
very well during the war, and had been 

fovemor of Dunster Castle where the king 
ad lodged when he was in the west. After 
the end of the war, and when all other 

f places were surrendered in the country, he 
ikewise surrendered that, upon fair condi- 
tions, and made his peace, and afterwards 
married a wife with a competent fortane, 
and lived, quietly, without any Bospicion of 
having lessened his affection towards the 
king. 

The king sent Wilmot to him and ac- 
quainted him where he was, and ^ that he 
would gladly speak with him.'' It wm Boi 
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hard for him to choose a good place where 
to meet, and thereupon the day was ap- 
pointed. After the king had taken his leave 
of Mrs. Lane, who remained with her 
cousin Norton, the king and the Lord 
Wilmot met the colonel ; and in the way he 
met in a town through which they passed, 
Mr. Kirton, a servant of the king s, who 
well knew the Lord Wilmot, who had no 
other disguise than the hawk, but took no 
notice of him, nor suspected the king to be 
there; vet that day made the king more 
wary of having him in his company upon 
the way. At the place of meeting, they 
rested only one night, and then the king 
went to the coloners house where he rested 
many days, whilst the colonel projected at 
what place the king might embark, and how 
they might procure a vessel to be ready 
there, which was not easy to find, there be- 
ing so great a fear possessing those who 
were honest, that it was hard to procure any 
vessel that was outward bound to take in 
any passengers. 

There was a gentleman, one Mr. Ellison, 
who lived near Lyme, in Dorsetshire, ana 
was well known to Colonel Windham, hav- 
ing been a captain in the king's army, and 
was still lookea upon as a very honest man. 
With him the colonel consulted how they 
might get a vessel to be ready to take in a 
couple of gentlemen, friends of his, who 
were in danger to be arrested, and transport 
them into France. Though no man would 
ask who the persons were, yet it could not 
bot be suspected who they were ; at least 
they concluded that it was some of Worces- 
ter party. Lyme was generally as malicious 
and disaffected a town to the king's interest 
as any town in England could be, yet there 
was in it a master of a barque, of whose 
honesty this captain was very confident 
This man was lately returned from France, 
and had unladen his vessel, when Ellison 
asked him '* when he would make another 
Toyage?" And he answered. "As soon 
as he could get lading for his ship." The 
other asked '^ whether he would undertake 
to carry over a couple of gentlemen, and 
land them in France, if he might be as well 
paid for his voyage as he used to be when 
he was freighted by the merchants ? " In 
conclusion, he told him " he should receive 
fifty pounds for his fare." The large recom- 
pense had that effect, that the man under- 
took it ; though he said " he must make his 
provision very secretly, for that he might be 
well suspected for going to sea again with- 



oat being freighted, after he was so newly 
returned." Colonel Windham being adver- 
tised of this, came, together with the Lord 
Wilmot, to the captain^ house, from whence 
the lord and the captain rid to a house near 
Lyme, where the master of the barque met 
them ; and the Lord Wilmot being satisfied 
with the discourse of the man, ana his wari- 
ness in foreseeing suspicions which would 
arise, it was resolved that on such a night, 
which upon consideration of the tides was 
agreed upon, the man should draw out his 
vessel from the pier, and, being at sea, 
should come to such a point about a mile 
from the town, where his ship should re- 
main upon the beach when the water was 
gone, which would take it off again about 
break of day the next morning. There was 
very near that point, even in the view of it, a 
small inn, kept by a man who was reputed 
honest, to which the cavaliers of the coun- 
try often resorted; and the London road 
passed that way, so that it was seldom with- 
out company. Into that inn the two gen- 
tlemen were to come in the beginning of the 
nighL that they might put wemselves on 
board. All thmgs being thus concerted, 
and good earnest given to the master, the 
Lord Wilmot and the colonel returned to 
the colonel's house, above a day's journey 
from the place, the captain undertaking 
every day to look that the master should 
provide, and, if anything fell out contrary 
to expectation, to give the colonel notice at 
such a place where they intended the king 
should be the day before he was to embark. 

The king being satisfied with these pre- 
parations, came at the time appointea to 
that house where he was to hear that all 
went as it ought to do ; of which he re- 
ceived assurance from the captain, who 
found that the man had honestly put his 
provisions on board, and had his company 
ready, which were but four men, and that 
the vessel should be drawn out that night ; 
so that it was fit for the two persons to come 
to the aforesaid inn : and tne captain con* 
ducted them within sight of it, and then 
went to his own house, not distant a mile 
from it; the colonel remaining still at the 
house where they had lodged the night be- 
fore, till he might hear the news of their 
being embarked. 

They found many passengers in the inn, 
and so were to be contented with an ordi- 
nary chamber, which they did not intend to 
sleep long in. But as soon as there ap- 
peared any light, Wilmot went oat^to dis* 
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cover the barque, of which there was no 
appearance. In a word, the sun arose, and 
nothing like a ship in view. They sent to 
the captain, who was as much amazed ; and 
he sent to the town, and his servant could 
not find the master of the barque, which 
was still in the pier. They suspected the 
captain, and the captain suspected the 
master. However, it being past ten of the 
clock, they concluded it was not fit for them 
to stay longer there, and so they mounted 
their horses again to return to the house 
where they had left the colonel, who, they 
icnew, resolved to stay there till he was 
assured that they were gone. 

The truth of the disappointment was this : 
the man meant honestly, and made all 
things ready for his departure; and the 
night he was to go out with his vessel he 
stayed in his own house, and slept two or 
three hours ; and the time of the tide being 
come that it was necessary to be on boanL 
he took out of a cupboard some linen ana 
other things, which ne used to carry with 
him to sea. His wife had observed that he 
had been for some days fuller of thoughts 
than he used to be, and that he had been 
speaking with seamen who used to go with 
him, and that some of them had carried 
provisions on board the barque ; of which 
she had asked her husband the reason, who 
had told her " that he was promised freight 
speedily, and therefore he would make all 
things ready." She was sure there was yet 
no lading m the ship, and therefore, when 
she saw her husband take all those ma- 
terials with him, which was a sure sign that 
he meant to go to sea, and it being late in 
the night, she shut the door, and swore he 
should not go out of the -house. He told 
her ^' he must go, and was engaged to go to 
sea that night, for which he snould be well 
paid." His wife told him " she was sure he 
was doing somewhat that would undo him, 
and she was resolved he should not go out 
of his house ; and if he should persist in it, 
she would tell the neighbours, and carry 
him before the mayor to be examined, that 
the truth might be found out." The poor 
man, thus mastered by the passion and vio- 
lence of his wife, was forcea to yield to her, 
that there might be no further noise, and so 
went into his bed. 

And it was very happy that the king^s 
jealousy hastened him from that inn. It 
was the solemn fast-day, which was ob- 
served in those times principally to inflame 
(he people against the king, and all those 



who were loyal to him; and there was a 
chapel in that villaffe over against that inn. 
where a weaver, who had l^en a soldier, 
used to preach, and utter all the villany 
imaginable against the old order of govern- 
ment: and he was then in the chapel 
preaching to his congregation when the 
kin? went from thence, and tellin? the peo- 
ple *^ that Charles Stuart was lurking some- 
where in that country, and that they would 
merit from God Almighty if they could find 
him out" The passengers, who had lodged 
in the inn that night, had, as soon as tSey 
were up, sent for a smith to visit their 
horses, it being a hard frost. The smith, 
when he had done what he was sent for, ac- 
cording to the custom of that people, exam- 
ined the feet of the other two norses, to find 
more work. When he had observed them, 
he told the host of the house, '^ that one of 
those horses had travelled far, and that he 
was sure that his four shoes had been made 
in four several counties ; " which, whether 
his skill was able to discover or no, wax 
very true. The smith, going to the sermon, 
told the story to some of his neighbours, 
and so it came to the ears of the preacher 
when his sermon was done. Immediately 
he sent for an officer, and searched the inn, 
and inquired for those horses; and beinr 
inform^ that they were gone, he caused 
horses to be sent to follow them, and to 
make inquii;y afler the two men who rid 
those horses, and positively declared *' tliat 
one of them was Cnarles Stuart." 

When they came aeain to the colonel, they 
presently concluded Uiat they were to make 
no longer stay in those parts, nor any more 
to endeavour to find a ship upon that coast ; 
and without any further delay, they rode 
back to the coloners house, where tney ar- 
rived in the night Then they resoLred to 
make their next attempt in Hampshire and 
Sussex, where Colonel Windham had no 
interest They must pass through mil Wilt- 
shire before they came thither, which would 
require many days' journey ; and they were 
first to consider what honest houses there 
were in or near the waj, where Ihej might 
securely repose; and it was thoagAt very 
dangerous for the king to ride throogh any 
great town, as Salisbury, or Winchester, 
which might probably lie in their way. 

There was, between that and Salisbarr, a 
verj honest gentleman, Colonel Robert 
Philips, a jounger brother of a rery good 
family, which had alwa^ been very loyal, 
and he had served the king during toe war. 
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M^ hft?*, I Mk no more : 
Wnm. which to put, it maketh my heart 

Am oold M aoj itone ; 
Vor, in my mind, of ali mankind 

I k>Te but you alone. 

-For an outlaw thia is the law, 

That men him take and bind; 
Without pity, hangM to be, 

And warer with the wind. 
If I had need (u God forbid t) 

What reeeue oouki ye find? 
JOTBooth, I trow, ye and your bow 

For fear would draw behind: 
And no marrel; for little aTail 

Were in your oouneel then : 
Wherefore I will to the green wood go^ 

Alone a banieh'd man. 

- — Bight well know ye that woman be 

But feeble for to fight; 
No womanhede it ia indeed 

To be bold as a knight : 
Tet, in such fear if that ye were 

With enemies day or night, 
I would withstand, with bow In hand. 

To griere them as I might, 
And you to saTe : as women hare 

Fhmi death men many one ; 
For, in my mind, of all mankind 

I lore but you alone. 

—Tet take good heed ; for erer I dread 

That ye could not sustain 
The tbon^r ways, the deep ralleya, 

The snow, the ftxMt, the rain. 
The cold, the heat : for dry or wet. 

We most lodge on the plain ; 
And, us ahoTe, none other roof 

But a brake bosh, or twain : 
Which soon should griere you, I Iwllers^ 

And ye would gladly than 
That I had to the green wood gone, 

Alone, a banish'd man. 

"^^flith I hare here been partynero 

With yon of joy and bliss, 
I must also part of your woe 

Kndurs, as reason Is : 
Tet am I sure of one pleasure ; 

And shortly. It is this: 
That, where ye be, me see m eth, parde,! 

I oould not Ikre amiss. 
Without more speech, I you beseech 

That we were soon agone ; 
I^, in my mind, of all mankind 

I lore but yon alone. 

"•"^If ye go thither, ye most consider. 
When ye hare lust to dine, 
There shall no meat be for you gete, 

1 1n truth. 



Nor drink, beer, ale, nor wine. 
No sketes dean, to lie between. 

Made of thread and twine; 
None other house but leaTes and bougna, 

To ooTer your head and mine. 
Oh, mine heart sweet, this eril dyete 

Should make you pale and wan ; 
Wherefore I will to the green wood go. 

Alone, a banish'd man. 

Sin. — Among the wild deer, such an ardbw 

As men say that ye be, 
Te may not fail of good Titayle, 

Where there is so great plenty : 
And water clear of the lirer 

Shall be fiill sweet to me; 
With which in hele 1 1 shaU right 

Endure, as ye shall see ; 
And, or we go, a bed or two, 

I can provide anon; 
For in my mind, of all mankind 

I loTe but you alone. 

He.— Lo, yet, before, ye must do more, 

If ye will go with me: 
As cut your hair up hj the ear. 

Tour kirtle hj the knee; 
With bow in hand, for to withstand 

Tour enemies, if need be : 
And this same night befbre dayligliL 

To wood-ward I will flee. 
If that ye wiU aU this folHl, 

Do it shortly as you can : 
Xlse will I to the green wood go^ 

Alone, a banished man. 

Sri.— I shall as now do more for you 

Than longeth to womanhede; 
To shote* my hair, a bow to beer. 

To shoot in time of need. 
Oh, my sweet mother, before all othar 

For you I hare most dread : 
But now, adieu t I must ensue ' 

Where fortune doth me lead. 
All this make ye : now let us flee; 

The day cometh fast upon ; 
For in my mind, of all mankind 

I loTe but you alone. 

Hi.— Nay, nay, not so; you shall not go^ 

And I shall tell yon why,— 
Tour appetite is to be light 

Of lore, I well espy : 
For like as ye have said to ma, 

In likewise hardely 
Tou would answer whosoetur it 

In w^ of company. 
It is said of old. Soon hot, ioon oold: 

And so is a woman. 
Wherefore I to the wood wUl go. 

Alone, a banlsh'd man. 



1 Health. 



•Cut 



•Follow. 
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THE NUT-BROWN MAID. 



Bkz. — If you take heed, it is no need 

Such words to say to me ; 
For oft ye prayed, and long aaiay*d, 

B'fore I yoQ loved, pardo : 
And though that I of ancestry 

A boron's daughter be, 
Yet hare you proved how I yon loved, 

A squire of low degree ; 
And ever shall whatso befall ; 

To die thereon anon ; 
For in my mind, of all mAnirtn<^ 

I love but you alone. 



— A baron's child to be beguiled I 

It were a cursed deed ; 
To bo felawe^ with an outlaw ! 

Almighty God forbid ! 
Yet better were the poor squyere 

Alone to foreet yede, > 
Then ye shall say anether day, 

That by my cursed deed, 
Ye were betray'd : Wherefore, good maid, 

The beet rede * that I can, 
Ii, that I to the green wood go, 

Alone, a baniih'd man. 



. — Whatever befall, I never shall 

Of thi« thing you upbraid : 
But if ye go, and leave me so, 

Then have you me betray'd. 
Remember you well, how that ye deal; 

For, if ye, aa ye said, 
Be so unkind, to leave behind. 

Your love the Nut-brown Maid, 
Trust me truly, that I shall die 

Soon after ye be gone; 
For, in my mind, of all mankind 

I love but you alone. 



He — If that ye went ye should repent; 

For in the forest now 
I have pnrvayed* me of a maid. 

Whom I love more than you ; 
Another fairer than ever ye were, 

I dare it well avow ; 
And of you both each should be wroth 

With other aa I tTX>w: 
It were mine ease to live in peace; 

So wiU I, if I can ; 
Wherefore I to the wood will go, 

Ak>ne, a baniah'd man. 



,— Though in the wood I understood 
Ye had a paramour. 
All thlf may nought remove my thought. 
But that I will be your: 



lOompanioiL 'Went •Advice. « Provided. 



And she ahall find me Mft aai kind. 

And ooartaooB every boor ; 
GHad to fulfil aUthatthAwiU 

Command me to my dower : 
For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 

** Of them I would be one,** 
For, in my mind, of all mankind 

I love but yoa alone. 

He — Mine own dear love, I eee the praof 

That ye be kind and tme ; 
Of maid, and wife, in aU my lUi^ 

The beet that ever I knew. 
Be merry and glad, be do more md. 

The caee Is changed new ; 
For It were ruth, that, for yoor trat^ 

Ye ehould have cause to roe. 
Be not dismay'd ; whatsoever I mid 

To yoa when I began; 
I will not to the green wood go; 

I am no banished man. 



Shk.— 'These tidings be more glad to m% 

Than to be made a queen, 
"If I were sore they should endors ; 

But It Is often seen. 
When men will break promise tbsj 

The word6s on the spleen. 
Ye shape some wile, me to befolle. 

And steal fh>m me, I ween : 
Then were the case worse than It 

And I more woe-begone I 
For, In my mind, of all mankind 

I love but you alone. 

Hx.— Ye shall not need further to drsad ; 

I win not disp&rage 
Yon (Qod defend t), sith ye descend 

Of so great line4ge. 
Kow understand; to Westmorelaad, 

Which Is mine heritage, 
I will yon bring ; and with a ring; 

By way of marriage 
I will you take, and lady maks^ 

As shortly as I can : 
Thus have yon won an Eriy^s mm. 

And not a banished man. 



ArTHom. — ^Here may ye see that wonaa b^ 

In love, meek, kind, and smlitot 
Let never man reprove them 

Or call them Tarlabie; 
But rather praj God that w 

To them be oomfortaUs ; 
Which sometimes pcoveCh so^ ■■ 

If they be cbaritibla. ! 
For sIth men woold tb«l 

Be meek to them eaoii ooa; 
Much more ought they to Ood thtf 

And serve bat bim alo— . 
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diTiaions : a cosmogonj, or eroation of tlie 
jjowotB, uid iu f „ , 

proper, recording the history ot the djnaa- 



vorld, ila powers, uid iu fabric ; a theogonf 
~~~per, recording the history of the djnao- 
of Croniu and Zeiu ; and a fTagmeatarj" 




generation oF heroes, sprutig from the ii 
coarse of mortals with immortala. Hegiod 
and bi« contemporariea considered that in 
their daj Jupiter or ZeoB was the lord of 
OljmpDB ; but it was oecessary to clininicl» 
the antecedents of hia djnastj, and hene^'t 
the account of the stages and revolutionff 
which had led up to the established order 
under which Hesiod's generation found it- 
self. And BO, afler a preface containing ' 
amongst other matters the episode of the 
Huaes* visit to the shepherd poet, Hesiod 
proceeds to his proper task, and represents 
Chaos as primeval, and Earth, Tartarus, and 
Eros (Love), as coming next into ex- 




^labodM tD hIa Waikmoil D>/t ippcuta btthtn- 
*alt ct ft pTKttcft] KiiiulnnMKg irllh acitenltan. Th» 
■^Tftj IB Hlilch h* ni M Id ittampt poMJD mmialttoB 
^ nlaud iB tha opgoiBg ot tha TtungoD;. Ths Hula. 
'^be ftnqniBtlld Ht IIlIlcKni, OB DIM occhIob mu H^od 
^m b* m* piBtnilof Ua tkicka U tha foot at tha ihiiii- 
*Mb. Hwt OnwipoB beatfKnd db Urn (he gM ot 
»o««iy, Bad tonmantmi him to Ihelr (UTtH bj j/Hma\r 
luc Ub b Iftaid brucb. 

The Ker. Jamei Diiia, H, A, oT Oiftnd, hH glTea 
1^ m*! work, " T1W Tim g a 



Heriod'a " Tbeogon; " coniists of IIum 



At 6Tst Chaos sponlaDeonslj prodnoes 
Erebtis and Night, the latter of whom gireft 
birth to Ether and Daj ; whilst Barth cre- 
ates in tarn the heaven, the mountains, and 
the sea, the co«mogoajso &r corresponding 
generallj with tbe Mosaic Bnt at this 
point Eros or Love begins to work. The 
union of Earth with Heaven results in the 
birth of Oceanus and the Titans, the Crc- 
lopes, and the hundred -handed gianla. Th« 
aire of so numerous a progeny, and firet 
ruler of creation, Uranus, conceiving that 
his soTereigntj is imperilled bj bis oSbpring, 
resorts to tae expedient of relodging eadi. 
child, as soon as it is bom, within the bow- 
els of its mother. Earth. Groaning nnder 



prodnct, iron, and hides him in an ambusk 
■rith a view to hia mutilating his sire. Th» 
conspiracy is justified on the principle of 
retnbutiye jostice. Uranus is disabled anil 
dethroned, and, bj anot Ter; clear dot pre- 
sentable legend, the foam -bom Koddest, 
Aphrodite, is fabled to have ipmng nom hi> 
mutilation. Here is the poet'a acoonnt of 
her rise out of the aea; — 
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HariWIIw*. TliUl<iB(tlMT drifted o'Htkate^it 
Till BOW awlftflnUBC k whit* lata uem 
Wiom tlut ImiDOTla] nbftuice, uid ■ njmpk 

Tint bontiertoOjftlHmhi dlTlm: 

To wftVfr«[u:EnL(Hl Gjjnm auB« ihl CluD, 

And rurth uiuriBi > Koddiai In Itaa chunu 

Ot^wfuIbwitT. tnwkrMtoaitfi^ 

ibdffW n Ja«M»<fa,yrM»tgtjg..JlMT%y^. 

Hw Aphrodlla (odi nd mortal suu, 

Thft foMi-bom to rT diM ; And her duh li kunnk 

At CjUmH with tb« blosmlng irmlh. 

For tbU ih* togcbsd CrtharK'a BowotT ooHt : 

And Cjprai. for thAt on Ihn Cjprdui Bbon 




The concluding rersea of this pasMge Are 
Double M enumerating the fabled acceaio- 
ries of Venua ; and the italicised linea, which 
find modem parallels in Milton, Scott, and 
Tennj'ioti, nay have sug^ted the iuTOca- 
tion of the benignant goddeu in the open- 
ing of LacretitiB : — 

-Babn tlui^ loddMi, tbstl tho *i»li in bi^^ 
B«foc« tti> ooDiEBf m» the cloudadlBpArMd; 
Tba plHda arth ipnttli Oonn befm thj hM ; 
Tbj pc— ne t mAkfi* thi plalu of oo«ui mill*, 
And ikr riHw pUdd wllh dlffuM lldH." 

— Iwnt. L T 11 ( Johiuao). 

Bj the act of Ctodub, the Titans, nleaaed 
fh>in doraoce, aroee to ft share in the de- 
lireTer'i djnastT, the Cjclo^ and giants 
■till, it would leem, remaining' ihut np in 
their prison-houae. Before the poet pro- 
ceeds to the history of this djmBsty and 
■nccession of mlers, he apparent! j con- 
CMvet it to be hia dutr to ko throngb the 
generations of the elder deities with a 
genealogical minuteness which, it mult be 
confessed, is now and then tedious ; though, 
on the other hand, there are occasional 
points of interest in the process, which 
would be intenoinable if not so relieved. It 
IS cnrions, for ezainple, to find "the Sei> 
perian miuds " — 

■ Wfaon chu(* o'lnHi Iha rralti of btooBT loU 



ranked witk Death, and Sleep, and Gloon 
and its kindred, as the nnbegotten brood of 
Night. Poanbl; the dne is to be found in 
Hesiod's having a glimmering of the Fall 
and its conseqoencea, becaoae death aad 
woe were in the plucking of tlie fruit of 
"that forbidden tnM." Ag^Jn, from tha 
nnion of Keraoa, the sea-goa par ^TN-jfrrMV. 
and the eldest offspring of Pantna, naa of 
tha original powers, with the Oceanid, 
Doris, are laid to nave spmnr the fiflj 
Nereids, whose names, taken from sonu 
characteristic of the sea — its w 
treasores, and its good angnrin 
pond in manr instances with Homer's list 
in the Hiad (zviii. 38-M), and point to a 
pre-existent legend appttMched bj both 
poets. In due order, idso, an ncorded the 
children of Tethn and the Titan Oceinni, 
— to wit, the endless rivers and springs, and 
tha water njmphs, or Oceanidi, whoae func- 
tion is to preside over theae, and to convev 
nourishment from the aire to all things liv- 
ing. As to the list of rivers, it is noticeable 
that Heaiod include* the Nila, known to 
Homer only by tlie name of Jgyptni and 
the Bridanna, auppoaed to rapiMent IIm 
Bhodanua or Bbone ; also that Uifl rivets of 
Greece appear to be slighted in comparisoa 
with those of Asia Hinor and tlie Tmart « 
circnmstanca to be accounted for bj tha 
Asiatic origin of the poet's father, which 
would explain his completer nograpluMl 
knowledge of the colonies than of tha 
mother country. The namea of the watar- 
njrmphs are referable to islands and eoati- 
nenta — a. ^. Enropa, Asia^ Doris, y aisi* — 
or to physical cbaracterisbcs, sntt •■ daar- 
neaa, turbidness, violet hue, and tha like. 
But the poet gives a good reason tbr f^ 
nishing only a selection s — 




We must not traspasa npon our taa d e rf 
patience, by enumerating with tha c o aaci aa- 
tions genealMriat the progeny of tlia rest of 
Aa Titans. Two god d swaa , howwr, atMl 
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oat from amidst one or other of these 
broods, as of more special note, and more 
direct bearing on the world^s government 
and order. Astoria, the goddess of stars, a 
Titanid in the second generation, bears to 
Parses, a god of light, and a Titan of the 
original stock, one onlf daughter, Hecate. 
The attributes of this goadess, as de- 
scribed by Hesiod, are so discrepant from 
those ascribed to her by later poets, as to 
afford strong proof of the antiquity of this 
poem. She is not, as in later poetry, the 
patron of magic arts, but the ffoddess who 
blesses labour and energy, in field, senate, 
and forum: — 

** When the mailed men riee 
To deadly battle, oomee the goddeae prompt 
To trhom ehe wtlla, bide impid Tictoiy 
Await them, and eztende the wreath of fiune. 
She dte upon the laored Jndfment-eeat 
Of Tenerable monardia. She ie found 
Propitioae when in eolemn gamee the youth 
(Contending itriTe; there ie the goddees nigh 
With snocor ; he whose hardiment and strength 
Victoriona proTe, with eaee the graceliil palm 
AchieTing, Joyooa o*er hie father*! age. 
Shade a bright gleam of glory. She is known 
To them propitiona, who the fiery ateed 
Bein in the coniw, and them who laboring deare 
Through the blue watery waete the untractable way.** 

— JBKon, 681-696w 

The other goddess, Styx, a daughter of 
Oceanns, is memorable not more for her 
own prominent position in ancient fable, 
than for havinff amongst her offspring 
those iron-handed ministers of Jove, Strength 
(Kratos) and Force (Bia], whom the clas- 
sical reader meets again m the opening of 
the 'Prometheus' of iEschylus. Their 
nearness to Zeus is ascribed by Hesiod to 
the decision with which their mother es- 
poused his cause in the struggle with Cro- 
nus and the Titans : — 

* Lol then hicormptible Styx the flret. 
Swayed by the awftil counaela of her aire, 
Stood on Olympua and her aona bealde ; 
There graced with honour and with goodly gilti, 
Her Zeua ordained the great tremendoua oath 
Of deitiea ; her aona for eTermore 
IndwelleiB in the heaTena. Alike to all, 
Fen as he pledged hia aacred word, the god 
Performed; ao reigned heatrongln might and power.** 

—EUtm, 537-545. 

But here Hesiod has been anticipating 
the lequeuce of events, and forestalhng, to 
this extent, the second stage of the poem. 



According to Hesiod, Cronus or Saturn 
alive to uie fitults of his sire's policy of 
self-protection, and conceived an improve- 
ment in the means of checking revolution- 
ary development on the part of his off- 
spring, by imprisoning them in his own 
bowels rather than their mother's. Mind- 
ful of the destiny that '^ to his own child he 
should bow down his strength," he pro- 
ceeded to swallow up his progeny with such 
regularity, that the maternal feelinn of his 
consort, Khea, roused her to a spint of op- 

Eosition. When about to be delivered of 
er sixth child, Zeus, she called in the aid 
of her parents, Heaven and Earth, in the 
concealment of his birth : — 

"And her they aent to Lyotua, to the clime 
Of fruitlbl Crete; and when her hour waa oome^ 
The Mrth ot Zeus, her youngest bom, then Buth 
Took to heraelf the mighty babe, to rear 
"^th nurturing aoftneaa, in the spadoos isle 
Of Crete; ao came ahe then, tranqiorting him 
Swift throni^ the darkaome air, to Lyctua firrt, 
And thenoe upbearing in her arms, concealed 
Beneath the sacred ground in sunless care. 
Where shagged with densest wood the iSgeaa mosai 
Impends. But to the imperial son of hearen, 
WhiliMn the King of <3ods, the stone she gara 
Inwrapt in infant swathes, and this with graip 
Eager he snatched, and in his varening breast 
Oonreyed away ; tinhi^y I nor once thought 
That for the stone his child remained behind 
luTindble, secure ; who soon with hands 
Of strength overcoming him, should cast him forth 
From glory, and himself the immortals rule.** 

— Sttoa, 641-S69. 

As the gods in ancient mythology grow 
apace, Zeus is soon ripe for the task or aid- 
ing his mother, whose craft persuades Cronus 
to disgorge first the stone which he had mis- 
taken for his youngest-bom, and then the 
five children whom he had previously de- 
voured. A stone, probably meteoric, was 
shown at Delphi in Pausanias's day as the 
stone in question, and an object of old me- 
morial to the devout Greek. The rescued 
brethren at once take part with their de- 
liverer. The first act of Zeus was, as we 
have seen, to advance Force and Strength, 
with their brothers Victory and Rivalry, to 
the dignity of '^ a body-guard," and to give 
their mother Styx the style and functions of 
'^ oath-sanctioner." His next was to free 
from the prison to which their father Uranus 
had consigned them, the hundred-handed 
giants, and the Cyclopes, who furnished his 
artiUery of lightnings and hot thunderbolts* 
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His saccess in the struggle was assured by 
the oracles of Gaea (Earth), if only he 
could band these towers of strength and 
muscularity against Cronus and his Titans ; 
and so the battle was set in array, and a 
fierce war ensued — 

" EMh with each 
Ten yean and mom ttie furioiu battle Joined 
XJnintermitted ; nor to either hoAt 
Was issue of stem strife nor end ; alike 
Did eithor stretch the limit of the war.** 

^EUon, 64^-650, 

Hesiod's description of the contest, which 
has been justly held to constitute his title to 
a rank near Homer as an epic poet, is pre- 
faced by a feust at which Zeus addresses 
his allicH, and receives in tuni the assurance 
of their support. The speeches are not 
wanting in dignity, though briefer than those 
which, m his great epic, Milton has moulded 
on their model. Our English poet had 
bathed his spirit in Hesiod before he essayed 
the sixth book of his ^ Paradise Lost ;' and 
it was well and wisely done by the transla- 
tor of the following description of the war 
betwixt Zeus and the Titans to aim at a 
Miltonic style and speech : — 

** All on that day roustwl inflnite the war, 

Female and malo ; the Titan deiticM, 

The gods fmm (.'nmus sprang, and thoM whom Zens 

From Hubtorranean gloom released to light: 

Terrible*, strung, of force enormous ; buntt 

A hundred anmt from all their shoulders hage : 

From all their shoulders fifty hitads upsprang 

OVr limbs of sinewy mould. They then arrayed 

Against the Titans in foil combat stood^ 

And in their nenrous grasp wielded aloft 

rrecipitous rocks. On the other side alert 

The Titan phalanx closed : then hand« of strength 

Joined prowess, and displaye<I the works of war. 

Tremendous thf>n the immeasurable sea 

Boarml : Mirth resound >h1 : the wide heaven throughout 

Groaned shattering : from its base Olympus Tsst 

Br«led to the violence of the gods : the shock 

Of deep concussion rocked the dark abyss 

Bemote of Tartarus : the shrilling din 

Of hollow tramplings and strong battle-strokes, 

And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 

So they reciprocal their weapons hnrled 

Groan-scattering, and the shout of either hoet 

Durst in axhorting ardour to the stars 

(»f heaven : with mighty war-cries either host 

Encountering closad.** 

£Zfam, 883-908. 

In the conflict with the Titans, Zeus has 
to exert all his might to insure victory : — 



** Nor loofer then did Zmm 
Curb his UHl power, but instant in his soal 
There grew dilated strength, and it wm ftUed 
With his omnipotence. At omet As loosed 
IKt whoU of mUghl, mtdpmt forth oB tkt god. 
The vaulted aky, the mount Olymidan lladied 
With his continual presence, for be pamnd 
Incessant forth, and scattered fires on ftrea. 
Hurled from his hardy grasp the ligfataii^ flew 
Beiterated swift : the whirUng flash 
Oast sacred splendoor, and the thnnderbolt 
Fell ; roared around the nnrtore-yieldlng earth 
In conflagration ; for on eveiy side 
The immensity of forests cradcUng blaaed : 
Tea, the broad earth burned red, the atreams that mdM 
With ocean and the deserts of the sea. 
Bound and around the Titan brood of earth 
Boiled the hot vapour on its fieiy sorige. 
The liquid heat air*s pure expanse diviiie 
SuflfUsed : the radiance keen of qiilTerio|; flaae 
That shot fh>m writhen lightnings, each dim orli^ 
Strong though they were, intolerable smote. 
And scorched the blasted vision : through the void 
Of Krebns the preternatural glare 
Spread mingling fire with darkness. But to sea 
With human eye and hear with the ear of Man 
Had been as if midway the spacSoos heaven 
Hurtling with earth shocked— «*eB as oathar earth 
Crashed fh>m the centre, and the wreck of heaven 
Fell mi none from high, So vast the din 
When, gods encountering gods, the dang of nnm 
Commingled, and the tomnlt roared tnm heaven.** 



To heighten the turmoil, the winds and ele- 
ments fight on the side of Zeus. The tide 
of battle turns. Jove^s huge anxiliAriee 
overwhelm the Titans with a succeuion of 
huge missiles, send them sheer beneath the 
earth, and consign them to a durance ** as 
far beneath, under earth, as heaven is from 
earth, for equal is the space from earth to 
murky Tartarus.*' There, in the deeper 
chamber of an abyss from which there is do 
escape, the Titans are thenceforth imprison- 
ed, with the hundred-handed giants set 
over them as keepers, and with Day and 
Night acting as sentries or janitors in front 
of the brazen threshold : — 

"Then Night 
And Day, near passing, mutual greetli^ aCIII 
Exchange, alternate as they ^de athmt 
The braaen threahold vaat Thia enteni ttnt 
Forth issues, nor the two can one abode 
At once constrain. This paases forth and 
The nmnd of earth, that In the 
Till the due season of her travel 
Lo t fhxn the one the fkr-diaoeming Ught 
Beams upon earthly dwellera: but a cl on d 
Of pitchy darkMM TiUa tha o(h« louid^ 
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Feraicions Night, ayo leading In her hand 

8I«ep, Death's twin brother: sou of gloomy Kig^t, 

There hold they habitation. Death and Sleep, 

Bread deitiea : nor them doth thining ran 

Per with his beam contemplate, when he cUmbt 

The c<^pe of hearen, or when flrom hearen deaoendi. 

Of th<we the one glides gentle o*er the space 

Of earth and broad expanse of ocean wares, 

Placid to man. The other has a heart 

Of iron ; yea, the heart within his breast 

Is brass nnpitying : whom of men he grasps, 

Stem he retains : e*en to immortal gods 



A foe/ 



—EUoH, 992-1014. 



Of these sentries the readers of Milton's 
'^ Paradise Lost *' may recall the description 
at the opening of the sixth book ; whilst the 
counterparts of the twin children of Night 
maj be found in the Xliad, ^ as well as in 
the iEneid. » 

Another wonder of the prison-house, in 
Hesiod's account of it, is Cerberus : — 

** A grisly dog, implacable, 
Watching before the gates. A stratagem 
Is his, malicious : them who enter there, 
With tail and bended ears he fawning soothes, 
But safTers not that they with backward step 
Repass : whoe'er would issue fh>m the gates 
Of Pluto strong and stem PerMphone, 
For them with marking eye he lurks : on them 
Springs fh>m his couch, and pitiless devours.'* 

^EUon, 1018-1026. 

In close proximity to this monster was the 
fabled Styx, in some respects the most aw- 
ful personage in the " Theogony." The le- 
gend about her is somewhat obscure, but it 
18 curious as being connected with that of 
IriB, the rainbow, whose function of carrying 
up water when any god has been guilty of 
^sehood seems a vague embodiment of the 
covenant sealed by the ^^bow set in the 
dond : '* — * 

** JoTe sends Iris down 
^ bring the great oath in a golden ewer, 
The far>fkmed water, from steep, sky-capt rock 
Distilling in cold stream. Beneath the earth 
Abandaot fhun the sacred rirerobead 
Through shades of darkest night the Stygian horn 
Of Ocean Hows : a tenth of all the streams 
To the dread Oath allotted. In nine streams 
Circling the round of earth and the broad seas 
With silTer whirlpools twined with many a mass. 
It fblls into the deep: one stream alone 
Glides from the rock, a mighty bane to gods. 
Who of immortals, that inhabit still 
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Olympus topped with snow, libation poon 

And is forsworn, he one whole year entire 

Lies reft of breatii, nor yet approaches onoa 

The nectared and ambrosial sweet repast: 

But still reclines on the spread festlTe conch 

Mute, breathless : and a mortal lethargy 

overwhelms him: but his malady absolved 

With the great round of the rerolTing year, 

More ills on ills aflllctiTe seize : nine years 

From OTerlasting deities remote 

His lot is cast; In council nor in feast 

Once Joins he, till nine years entire are fiiU. 

e e e e e e • 

So great an oath the deities of heaTen 
Decreed the waters incorruptible, 
Ancient, of Styx, who sweeps with wandering wava 
A rugged region: where of dusky Earth, 
And darksome Tartarus, and Ocean waste. 
And the starred Hearen, the source and boundary 
SucoesslTo rise and end : a dreary wild 
And ghastly, e*en by deities abhorred.'* 

—EUon, 1038-1072. 

Such, according to Hesiod, are the sur- 
roundings of the infernal prison-house which 
received the vanquished Titans when Jove's 
victory was assured. Not yet, however, could 
he rest from his toil : he had yet to scotch 
the half-serpent. Typhoeus, the offspring of a 
new union betwixt Earth and Tartarus, — a 
monster so terror-inspiring by means of its 
hundred heads and voices to match, that 
Olympus might well dread another and less 
welcome master should this pest attain full 
development Zeus, we are told, foresaid 
the danger : — 

" IntnitlTe and rigilant and strong 

He thundered: instantaneous all around 

Earth reeled with horrible crash : the firmament 

Boared of high hearen, the ocean streams and sea^ 

And uttermost carems I WkOt Ike Umg ia wrath 

C|»roM, bmtMih ki$ Bver latl l mg fati 

TYmMsd (%iRfN« : iyr oows d Ike tUa^fad aorffc. 

From either side a bnming radiance canght 

The darkly-rolling ocean, fhmi the flash 

Of lightnings and the monster's darted flame. 

Hot thunderbolts, and blasts of fiery winds. 

Glowed earth, air, sea : the billows heaved on higk 

Foamed round the shores, and dashed on every sl4a 

Beneath the msh of gods. Goncussion wild 

And unappeasable arose : aghast 

The gloomy monarch of th* Infernal dead 

Trembled : the sub-Tartarean Titans heard 

Fen where they stood on Cronus In the midst; 

They heard appalled the unextinguished rag* 

Of tumult and the din of dreadfVU war. 

Now when the god, the fulness of his might 

Ckthering at once, had grasped his radiant am^ 

TIm glowing thundarbolt and bidcaring flame, 
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Be from the guminit of th* Olympian mount 

Leapt at a bound, and smote him : hissed at once 

The horrible monster's heads enormous, scorched 

In one conflagrant blaze. When thus the god 

Had quelled him, thunder-smitten, mangled, prone^ 

He fell : beneath his weight earth groaning shook. 

Flame from the lightning-stricken prodigy 

Hashed *mid the mountain hollow, rugged, dark, 

Where he fell smitten. Broad earth glowed intense 

From that unbounded vapour, and dissolved^: — 

As fusile tin, by art of youths, above 

Tlie wide-brimmed vase up-bubbllng, foams with beat; 

Or iron hardest of the mine, subdued 

By burning flame, amid the mountain dells 

Melts in the sacred caves beneath the hands 

Of Yulcan,— 4o earth melted in the glare 

Of blazing fire. He down wide HelPs abyss 

His victim hurled, in bitteme« of soul/' 

—Elton, llOB-1149. 

The italicised lines may recall the noble 
image in the " Paradise Lost ; ^'^ a passage 
which Milton's editor, Todd, pronounces 
grander in conception than Hesiod's. But, 
as Elton fairl j answers, it is only in Milton's 
reservation that he is superior. " The mere 
rising of Zeus causing mountains to rock 
beneath his everlasting feet, is sublimer than 
the firmament shaking from the rolling of 
wheels." 

Afler quelling this monster, Zeus is repre- 
sented bethinking himself of a suitable con- 
sort, and espousing Metis or Wisdom, so as 
to effect a union of absolute wisdom with 
absolute power. As, however, in the Hesio- 
die view of the divinity, there was ever a 
risk of dethronement to the sire at the hand 
of offspring, Zeus hit upon a plan which 
should prevent his wife producing a pro- 
geny that might hereafter conspire with her 
to dethrone him, afler the hereditary fashion. 
He absorbed Metis, with her babe yet un- 
born, in his own breast, and, according to 
mythology, found this task easier through 
having persuaded her to assume the most 
diminutive of shapes. Thenceforth he blend- 
ed perfect wisdom in his own body, and in 
due time, as from a second womb— 

** He ^m his head discloMd, himself, to birth 
The blue-eyed maid Tritonian Pallas, fierce. 
Rousing the war-fleld*s tumult, unsubdued, 
lisader of armies, awftal, whose delight 
The shout of battle and the shock of war.** 

—ElUm, 1213-1217. 

1 ** Under his burning wheels 
The steadiast empyrean shook throughout, 
40 IwlUU thnmt iUeff of QodT 



Yet, notwithstanding so summary a putting 
away of his first wife, Zeus, it appears, haS 
no mind to remain a widower. Tnemia baro 
him the Hours ; Eurynome the Graces — 



** Whose eyelids, at th^j 
Drop lore unnraring; and beneath the shada 
Of their arched brows they steal the sidelonc ^aaoa 
Of sweetness/* —ftton, UM-llM. 

and Mnemosyne, a daughter of Uranus, be- 
came the mother by him of the Nine Moses, 
celebrated by Hesiod at the beginning of 
the poem. With Demeter and Latona also 
he had tender relations, before he finally re- 
signed himself to his sister Hera (Jono), 
who took permanent rank as Queen of tlie 
Gods. From this union sprang Mars and 
Hebe, and Eileithyia or Lncina : whilst ac- 
cording to Hesiod, who herein differs from 
Homer, HephsBStus or Vulcan was the off- 
spring of Hera alone, as a set-off to Zeos's 
sole parentage of Athena. Of the more illicit 
amours of the fickle king of the gods, and 
of their issues, and the marriages conse- 
quent upon ^ese children of the gods espou- 
sing nymphs or mortals, Hesiod has still 
much to tell, in his fashion of genealoffising, 
before we reach the HeroOgonr, or list of 
heroes bom of the union of goddesses with 
mortal men, which is tacked to the ^ Theo- 

:ony '' proper, as it has come down to us. 

t is inaeea a list and little more ; tracing, 
for example, the birth of Plutus to the meet- 
ing of Demeter with lasius in the wheat- 
fields of Crete ; of Achilles, to the union of 
Peleus with Thetis ; of Latinus, Teleffonns, 
and another, to the dalliance of Uljsi 
with the divine Circe. 

*'Lo ! these were they who, ytoldtef to SBhrnea 
Of mortal men, themseires ImMortal, §»▼• 
A race resembling gods.** 



f, 



Thus virtually ends the "Theojpony** in 
its extant form, but our sketch or h would 
not be complete were we to ignore the story 
of Pandora and Prometheus, which has been 
passed over at its proper place in the gene- 
alogy, with a view to a clearer unfolding of 
the sequence of the poem. In the ^ Wons" 
this legend is an episode ; in the ^ Theogo- 
ny '* it is a piece ot genealogy, d prcpoM of 
the offspring of lapetus, the brotner of Cro- 
nus, and Clvmene. Atlas, one of their tons, 
was doomed by Zeus to bear up the rault ol 
heaven as an eternal penalty ; Mencetins, 
another, was for his insolence tkrust down 
to Erebus by the lightning-flash. Of Efn- 
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metheos. who in the " Works " accepts the 
nh of Pandora, it is simplj said in the 
"Theogony " that he did so, and brought 
evil upon man bj his act. Nothing is said 
of heedlessness of his brother's caution ; 
nothinff of the casket of evils, from which 
in the ^ Works/ Pandora, by lifting the lid, 
lets mischief and disease loose upon the 
world. The key to the difference between the 
two accounts is to be found in the fact that 
in the * Works' Hesiod narrates the conse- 
quences of the sin of Prometheus ; in the 
^Theoffony/ the story of the sin itself. In 
the oraer of events that story would run 
thus : Prometheus enraees Zeus by scoffing 
at sacrifices, and by tricking the sage ruler 
of Olympus into a wrong choice touching 
the most savoury part of the ox. In his 
office of arbitrator, he divides two portions, 
the flesh and entrails covered with the belly 
on one hand, the bones under a cover of 
white fat on the other. Zeus chooses after 
the outward appearance, but, as Hesiod 
seems to imply, chooses wittingly, for the 
sake of having a grievance. Thenceforth 
in sacrifice it was customary to offer the 
whitening bones at his altars. But the god 
neither forgot nor forgave the cheat — 

** And ttill the fkmnd remembering from th»t how, 

The etreogth of onexhMifted fire denied 

To nil the dwellen upon earth. But him 

Beoerolent Prometheus did beguile : 

The fkr-eeea fi^endonr in n hollotr reed 

He etole of inexhnnetible flnme. But then 

Beeentment itung the Thunderer*! inmoet eoul. 

And hie heert chafed with anger when he eaw 

The fire fikr-gleamiug In the midet of men. 

Straight for the flame beetowed derleed he ill 

To man.** —gUon, 74»-7M. 

Outwitted twice, he roused himself to take 
vengeance upon Prometheus as well as his 
clients. On the latter he inflicted the evil 
of winsome womankind, represented by 
Pandora, and placed them in the dilemma 
of either not marrying, and dying heirless, 
or of finding in mamage the lottery which 
it is still accounted. As to Prometheus and 
his punishment, Hesiod's account is as fol- 
lows :— 

** Promethena, rereed 
la Tarloae wilee, he bound with fettering chaina 
IndiMoluble, chains of galling weight, 
Midwaj a column. Down he ennt from high 
The broad-winged eagle : she his liver gorged 
I mm ortal. For it sprang with life, and grew 
la the night seaeon, and the waste repaired 
Of what by day the bird of spreading wing 

6M-10A. 



This durance was eventually terminated by 
Hercules slaving the vulture or eagle, and 
reconciling Zeus and the Titan. Hesiod's 
moral will sum up the tale :— 

** Nathle« It to not girea thee to deoeire 
The god, Dor yet elude the omniscient mind ; 
For not Prometheus, Toid of blame to man, 
Gould *sc^>e the burden of oppressiTe wrath ; 
And Tain his rarious wisdom ; Tain to fk«e 
From pangs, or burst the inextricable chain.** 

~£»s«, S16-SSL 

The foregoing sketch will, it is hoped, 
have enabled English readers to discover in 
Hesiod's ' Theogony ' not a mere prosy cata* 
logue, but a systematised account of the 
generation of the gods of Hellas, relieved 
of excessive detail by fervid descriptions, 
stirring battle-pieces, noble images, ana 
graceral fancies. Such as it was, it appears 
to have found extensive circulation and ac- 
ceptance in Greece, and to have formed the 
chief source of information amongst Greeks 
concerning the divine antianitr. This is 
not the kind of work to admit of a compari- 
son of the so-called Orphic Theogony, 
which, in point of fact, belongs to a mnch 
later date, with that of Hesioo. Enough to 
state that the former, to use Mr. Grote's ex- 
pression, " contains the Hesiodic ideas and 
persons, enlarged and mystically disguised." 
But those who have the time and materials 
for carrying out the comparison for them- 
selves, will be led to discover in the develop- 
ment of religious belief, in the bias towaros 
a sort of unity of Godhead, and in the in- 
vestment of the powers of nature with the 
attributes of deity, which characterise the 
Orphic worship and theogonies, indireot 
corroboration of the opinion which assigns 
a very early date to the simple, unmystical, 
and, so to speak, unspiritual view of the 
divine foretime, handed down to ui ia 
Hesiod's theogonic system. 



WIRrS PORTRAIT OF BLANNEB- 

HASSETT. 

WHO If BLAVKKEHASSKTT? 

From a Speetk on ike Trud of Aaron Bwrr. 

[William Wist, an American writer and advocali^ 
bom at BhMlenaburg, Md., 1772, died at Waehington, ia 
1831 He eCudied law, which he practieed for twea^ 
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Who is BlannerliaBaett ? A native of 
Ireland, a man of letters, who fled from the ' 
Etorms of his own country to find quiet in 
ours. His hiatorj shows that war is not 
the natural element of his mind. If it had I 
been, he would never have exchanged Ire- 
land for America. So far is an armj from , 
furnishing the society natural and proper to I 
Mr. Blunnerhasaett's character, that on bis | 
arrival in America he retired even from the 
population of the Atlantic States, and 
■ought quiet and solitude in the bosom af\ 
our western foreals. But he earned with 
him tasle, and science, and wealth ; and lo, i 
the desert smiled t Possessing himself of | 
a beautiful island in the Ohio, he rears npon ' 
it a palace, and decomtes it with everr ro- I 
mantic embclliahmenl of fancy. A shrab- 
berj, that Shenstone might have envied, I 
blooms around him. Music, that might 
have charmed Calypso and her nymphs, is 
his. An extensive library spreads its treas- | 
ures before him. A philosophical apparatus 
offers to him all the secret mysteries of 
nature. Peace, tranqnillity, and innocence 
■hed their mingled aelighle around him. 
And to crown the enchantment of the scene 
R wife, who is said to be lovelj even beyond 
her sex, and graced with every accomplish- 
ment that can render it irresistible, had 
blessed him with her love and made him 
the father of several children. The evi- 
dence would convince you that this is but 
ft faint picture of the real life. In the 
midst of all this peace, this innocent sim- 
plicity, and this tranquillity, this feast of the 
tnind, this pure banquet of the heart, the 
deslro^fer comes; he comes to change this 
paradise into a hell. Yet the flowers do 
not wither at his approach. No monitory 
■buddering through the bosom of their nn- 
fortunale possessor warns him of the ruin 
that is coming upon him. A stranger pre- 
■ent« himself. Introduced to their civilities 
by the high rank Tvhich he had lately held 
in his country, he soon finds his way to 
tbeir hearts by the di^tj and elegance of 



his demeanour, the Ught and be&ntr of fail 
conversation, and the sednctiTe and &Mn- 
nating power of his addreu. T^e conqoett 
was not difficult Innocence is ever limpU 
and credolous. Conscious of no decign it- 
self, it suspects none in others. It Venn 
no gnard before its breast Every door and 
portal and avenue of the heart is thrown 
open, and all who choose it enter. Svch 
was the state of Eden when the seipent 
entered its bowers. The prisoner, in ft 
more engaging form, winding himself into 
the open and unpractised heart of the on- 
fortunate Blannerhassett, found but little 
difGculty in changing the native chftimcter 
of that heart and the object of its ailection. 
By degrees he infuses into it the poison of 
its own ambition. He breathes into it the 
fire of his own conrage; a daring and des- 
perate thirst for ^lory : an ardotir pantinff 
for great enterprises, for all the storm and 
buaue end hurricane of life. In a short 
time the whole man is changed, and even 
object of his former delight is relioqaiihei 
No more he enjoys the tranquil scene } it 
has become flat and insipid to hii tftite. 
His books are abandoned. His retort and 
crucible are thrown aside. His fbmbbery 
blooms and breathes its fragrance npon the 
air in vain : he likes it not His ear BO 
longer drinics the rich melody of music ; it 
tongs for the trumpet's clangooi and the 
I cannon's roar. Even the prattle of hia 
I babes, once so sweet no longer affects hin ; 
and the angel smile of his wife, whi^ 
I hitherto touched his bosom with ecetftij so 
I unspeakable, is now nnseen and nnfelt. 
I Greater objects have taken pots ei sion of 
I his soul. ITls imagination has been dauled 
I by visions of diadems, of stars and gnrtets, 
I and titles of nobility. He has been tnaght 
' to bum with restless emulation at thenaBMft 
of great heroes and conqaerora. Hit en- 
chanted island is deeljnea soon to nUpM 
into a wilderness ; and in a few montha wa 
lind the beautiful and tender partner of bit 
boflom, whom he lately " permitted not the 
winds of " sommer "to visit too rongUy,* 
we Gnd her shivering at midnight on IM 
winter banks of the Ohio, and mingling ber 



luded from his interest and his nftppineH, 
thus seduced &om the paths of innoeenea 
and peace, thus confounded in the tinla that 
were delibeialely spread for him, and o«^ 
whelmed by the mastering spirit and ganiia 
of another^-this man, thus rained and n^ 
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done, and made to plaj a subordinate part 
in this grand drama of guilt and treason, 
this man is to be called the principal of 
fender, while he bj whom he was thus 
plunged in misery is coniparatively inno- 
cent, a mere accessory I Is this treason ? 
Is it law ? Is it humanity ? Sir, neither 
the human heart nor the human under- 
standing will bear a perversion so mon- 
strous and absurd 1 so shocking to the 
soul I so revoltinff to reason I Let Aaron 
Burr, then, not shrink from the high desti- 
nation which he has courted, and having 
already ruined Blannerhassett in fortune, 
character, and happiness for ever, let him 
not attempt to finisn the tragedy by thrust- 
ing that ill-fated man between himself and 
punishment. 



HAMILTON ON A DISSOLUTION OF 
THE UNION. 

[Alixaicdib HAMXLTOir, an American author and 
fltatMman, bora in the island of Nevia, 1767, kiUed hj 
Aaron Barr in a duel, near New Tork, 1804. His fitther 
wte Scottish and his mother a Huguenot. Educated at 
Columbia College, New Tork, he early took part in the 
war of Independence, senring on Washington's stalT. 
Later, he studied law, was elected to Congraes fh>m New 
Totk in 1782, and one of the most prominent memben 
of the Constitutional GonTention of 1787. In defence of 
that instrument, he wrote a large part of the papers 
known as The FBderali$L He was President Washing* 
too^ lint Secretary of the Treasury (1789-06) and author 
of the Ainding system, which restored the public credit 
An ardent politician of the Federalist school, an able 
advocate, and a rery influential writer, his share in the 
formation of our inrtitutious, and the settlement of the 
country's financial difficulties, was a highly important 



Assuming it, therefore, as an established 
truth, that, m cases of disunion, the several 
states, or such' combinations of them as 
might happen to be formed out of the wreck 
of the general confederacy, would be subject 
to those vicissitudes of peace and war, of 
friendship and enmity, with each other, 
which have fallen to the lot of all other na- 
tions not united under one government, let 
us enter into a concise detail of some of the 
consequences that would attend such a situ- 
ation. 

War between the states, in the first periods 
of their separate existence, would be accom- 
panied with much greater distresses than it 
commonly is in those countries where regu- 
lar military establishments have long ob- 



tained. The disciplined armies always kept 
on foot on the continent of Europe, though 
they bear a malignant aspect to liberty and 
economy, have, notwithstanding, been pro- 
ductive of the singular advantage of render- 
ing sudden conquests impracticable, and of 
preventing that rapid desolation which used 
to mark the progress of war |>rior to their 
introduction. The art of fortification has 
contributed to the same ends. The nations 
of Europe are encircled with the chains of 
fortified places, which mutually obstruct in- 
vasion. Campaigns are wasted in reducing 
two or three fortified garrisons, to gain ad- 
mittance into an enemy's country. Similar 
impediments occur at every step, to exhaust 
the strength and delay the progress of an 
invader. Formerly, an invading army 
would penetrate into the heart of a neigh- 
bouring country almost as soon as intelli- 
gence of its approach could be received ; 
but now, a comparatively small force of dis- 
ciplined troops, acting on the defensive, with 
the aid of posts, is able to impede, and final- 
ly to frustrate, the purposes of one much 
more considerable. The history of war in 
that quarter of the globe is no longer a his- 
tory of nations subdued, and empires over- 
turned ; but of towns taken and retaken, of 
battles that decide nothing, of retreats more 
beneficial than victories, of much effort and 
little acquisition. 

In this country the scene would be alto- 
gether reversed. The jealousy of military 
establishments would postpone them as long 
as possible. The want of fortifications, 
leaving the frontier of one state open to an- 
other, would facilitate inroads. The popu- 
lous states would with little difficulty over- 
run their less populous neighbours. Coii- 
quests would be as easy to be made as 
aifficult to be retainea. War, therefore, 
would be desultory and predatory. Plunder 
and devastation ever march in the train of 
irregulars. The calamities of individuals 
would ever make the principal figure in 
'evenlA, and would characterize our exploits. 

This picture is not too highly wrought ; 
though I confess it would not long remain a 
just one. Safety from external danger is 
the most powerful director of national con* 
duct. Even the ardent love of liberty will, 
afler a time, give way to its dictates. The 
violent destruction of life and property inci- 
dent to war, the continual effort and alarm 
attendant on a state of continual danger, 
will compel nations the most attached to 
liberty to resort for repose and security to 
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institutions which have a tendency to destroy 
their civil and political rights. To be more 
safe, they at length become willing to run 
the risk of being less free. The institutions 
chiefly alluded to are standing armies, and 
the corresponding appendages of military 
establishments. Standing armies, it is said, 
are not provided against in the new consti- 
tution ; and it is thence inferred that they 
would exist under it. This inference, from 
the very form of the proposition, is, at best, 
problematical and uncertain. But standing 
armies, it may be replied, must inevitably 
result from a dissolution of the confederacy. 
Frequent war and constant apprehension, 
which requires a state of constant prepara- 
tion, will infallibly produce them. The weak- 
er states or confederacies would first have re- 
course to them, to put themselves on an 
equality with their more potent neighbours. 
They would endeavour to supply themferiori- 
ty of population and resources by a more 
regular and effective system of defence — 
by disciplined troops, and by fortifications. 
They would, at the same time, be obliged to 
strengthen the executive arm of government : 
in doing which their constitutions would 
acquire a progressive direction towards 
monarchy. It is the nature of war to in- 
crease the executive at the expense of the 
legislative authority. The expedients which 
have been mentioned would soon give the 
states, or confederacies, that made use of 
them, a superiority over their neighbours. 
Small states, or states of less natural 
strength, under vigorous governments, and 
with the assistance of disciplined armies, 
have oflen triumphed over large states, or 
states of greater natural strength, which 
have been destitute of these advantages. 
Neither the pride nor the safety of the im- 
portant states, or confederacies, would per- 
mit them long to submit to this mortifying 
and adventitious superiority. They would 
quickly resort to means similar to those by 
which it had been effected, to re-instate 
themselves in their lost pre-eminence. Thus* 
we should, in a little time, see established 
in every part of this country the same en- 
gines of despotism which have been the 
Bcourge of the old world. This, at least, 
would be the natural course of things ; and 
our reasonings will be likely to be just, in 
proportion as they are accommodated to this 
standard. These are not vague inferences, 
deduced frt)m speculative defects in a con- 
stitution, the whole power of which is lodged 
in the hands of the people, or the represen- 



tatives and delegates ; they are solid conclu- 
sions, drawn from the natural and necessary 
progress of human affairs 

If we are wise enough to preserve the 
union, we may for ages enjoy an advantage 
similar to that of an insulated situation. 
Europe is at a great distance from us. Her 
colonies in our vicinity will be likely to con- 
tinue too much disproportioned in strentrth 
to be able to give us any dangerous annoy- 
ance. Extensive military establishments 
cannot, in this position, be necessary to oar 
security. But, it we should be disunited, and 
the integral parts should either remain sep- 
arated, or, which is most probable, should 
be thrown together into two or three confed- 
eracies, we should be, in a short course of 
time, in the predicament of the continental 
powers of Europe. Our liberties would be 
a prey to the means of defending ourselves 
against the ambition and jealousy of each 
other. 

This is an idea not superficial or futile, 
but solid and weighty. It deserves the 
most serious and mature consideration of 
every prudent and honest man of whatever 
party. If such men will make a firm and 
solemn pause, and meditate dispassionately 
on its importance ; if they will contemplate it 
in all its ^titudes, and trace it to all its 
consequences, they will not hesitate to part 
with trivial objections to a constiUition, tha 
rejection of which would, in all probability, 
put a final period to the union. The airj 
phantoms that now flit before the distem- 
pered imaginations of some of its adTersaries, 
would then quickly give place to more sub- 
stantial prospects of dangers, real, certain^ 
and extremely formidable. 



DR. PANGLOSS AND HIS PUPIL. 
(From " The Heir ai Xotr.") 

[Oeosoi Colx an, th« Toangvr, bora Octebv tl« 
17G2. EducatM at Westmiiwier and OzfonL fki 
ite oompanloii of George IT., and bj bim BMd 
of plays. Died in London, October S8, 189S.] 

Pangloss. Never before did honour and 
affluence let fall such a shower on the liead 
of Dr. Pangloss 1 Fortune, I tliauk tliee ! 
Propitious goddess, I am gratefnl ! I, thy 
favoured child, who commenced his career 
in the loftiest apartment of a mnffin-makcff 
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in Milk Alley. Little did I think-^ 
** ffood easy man " — Shakespeare — hem 1 — 
of the riches and literary dignities which 



now- 



Enter Dick Dowlas. 



My pupil ! 

Dick. (Speaking while entering,) Well, 
where is the man that wants — oh I you are 
he, I suppose — 

Pang, I am the man, young gentleman. 
Bomo sum, Terence — hem ! Sir, the per- 
son who now presumes to address you is 
Peter Pangloss, to whose name in the Col- 
lege of A £erdeen, is subjoined L. L. D., 
signifying Doctor of Laws ; to which has 
b^n recently added the distinction of A 
double S ; the Roman initials for a Fellow 
of the Society of Arts. 

Dick, I am your most obedient, Rich- 
ard Dowlas ; to whose name, in his tailor's 
bill, is subjoined DR., signifying Debtor ; 
to which are added L. S. D., the Roman 
initials for pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Pang, ( Aside,) Ha ! this youth was, 
doubtless, designed by destiny to move in 
the circles of fashion, for he dips in debt, 
and makes a merit of telling it. 

Dick. But what are your commands 
with me, doctor? 

Pang, I have the honour, young gentle - 
tleman, of being deputed an ambassador 
to you, from your fatner. 

Dui, Then you have the honour to be 
ambassador of as good-natured an old fel- 
low as ever sold a ha'porth of cheese in a 
chandler's shop. 

Pang. Pardon me, if on the subject of 
your father's cheese, I advise you to be as 
mute as a mouse in one for the future ; 
^twere better to keep that altd mente repos- 
turn ! Virgil — hem ! 

Dick. Why, what's the matter ? Any 
misfortune ? — broke, I fear ? 

Pang, No, not broke ; but his name, as 
*tis customary in these cases, has appeared 
in the Gazette, 

Dtek, Not broke, but gazetted I why, 
sounds! 

Pang, Check your passions ; learn phil- 
osophy. When the wife of the great Socrates 
threw a — ^huml — threw a teapot at his 
erudite head, he was as cool as a encum- 
ber. When Plato 

Dick. Hang Plato I What of my father ? 

Pang. Don't hang Plato. The bees 
Bwarmed round his mellifluous mouth as 
•oon as he was swaddled. Cum in cunis 



apes in labdlis eonsedissent, — Cicero^ 
hem! 

Dick, I ¥rish you had a swarm round 
yours, with all my heart Come to the 
point 

Pang, In due time. But calm your 
choler. Ira furor breois est, — Horace^* 
hem/ Read this. 

[Gives a letter. 



I 



Dick, [SncUches the letter , breaks it 
open, and reads,] 

"Dear Dick, — This comes to inform 
'ou I am in a perfect state of health, 
hoping you are the same." Ay, that's the 
ola beginning. " It was my lot last week, 
to be made " — ay. a bankrupt, I suppose ? 
— " to be made a '' — what ? — " to be made 
a PEAR." A pearl — to be made a 
pearl What on earth does he mean by 
that? 

Pang, A peer I — a peer of the realm. 
His lordship's orthograpny is a little loose^ 
but several of his equals countenance the 
custom. Lord Loggerhead always spells 
physician with an F. 

Dick, A peer ! — what, my father ? I'm 
electrified! Old Daniel Dowlas made a 
peer I But, let me see. {Reads on,) — ^" A 
pear of the realm. Lawyer Ferrett got me 
my tittle ^ — titt— oh, title ! — " and an estate 
of fifteen thousand per ann., by making me 
out next of kin to old Lord Duberly, be- 
cause he died without — ^without hair." 
*Tis an odd reason, by-the-by, to be next of 
kin to a nobleman because he died bald. 

Pang, His lordship means heir — ^heir to 
his estate. We shall ameliorate his style 
speedily. 

" Reform it altogether. " — Shakespeare — 
hem! 

Dick, " I send my carrot "—carrot 

Pang, He ! he I he I Chariot, his lord* 
ship means. 

Dick, " With Dr. Pangloss in it " 

Pang, That's me. 

Dick, " Respect him, for he's an L. L. 
D., and moreover, an A double S. " 

[They bow. 

Pang, His lordship kindly condescend- 
ed to insert that at my request 

Dick. " And I have made him your tu- 
torer, to mend your cakelology. " 

Pang, Cacology ; from kakos, " mains, " 
and logoSy "verbum. " Vide lexicon — 
hem I 

Dick. "Come with the doctor to my 
house in Hanover Square "—Hanover 
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Square I " I remain your affectionate fath- 
er, to command. — Duberlt. " 

Pang. That's his lordship's title. 

Dick, Is it ? 

Pang, It is. 

Dick. Say sir to a Lord's son. Yon 
have no more manners than a bearl 

Pang, Bearl Under* favour, young gen- 
tleman, I am the bear-leader, being ap- 
pointed your tutor. 

Dick, And what can you teach me ? 

Pang, Prudence. Don't forget your- 
self in a sudden success. Tecum habUa, — 
Persius — hem I 

Dick, Prudence to a nobleman's son 
with fifteen thousand a year I 

Pang, Don't give way to your passions. 

Dick, Give way I Zounds I I'm wild 
— mad I You teach me I Pooh ! I have 
been in London before, and I know it re- 
auires no teaching to be a modem fine gen- 
tleman. Why, it all lies in a nutshell; 
sport a curricle — walk Bond Street — ^play 
at faro — ^get drunk — dance reels — go to the 
Opera — cut off your tail —pull on your pan- 
taloons, and there's a buck of the first 
fashion in town for you. D'ye think I don't 
know what's going ? 

Pang, Mercy on me t I shall have a 
veiT refractory pupil. 

Dick, Not at all. We'll be hand and 
glove together, my little doctor. I'll drive 
you down to all the races ; with my little 
terrier between your legs, in a tandem. 

Pang, Dr. rangloss, the philosopher, 
with a terrier between his legs, in a tan- 
dem I 

Dick, I'll tell you what, doctor: 111 
make you my long-stop at cricket — ^you 
shall draw corks when I'm presidents- 
laugh at my jokes before company — squeeze 
lemons for punchy-cast up the reckoning — 
and woe betide you if you don't keep sober 
enough to see me safe home after a jollifi- 
cation ! 

Pang, Make me a long-stop, and a 
squeezer of lemons ! Zounds ! this is more 
fatijzuing than walking with the lapdogs ! 
And are these the qualifications for a tutor, 
young gentleman ? 

Dick, Come now, tutor, go you and call 
the waiter. 

Pang, Go and call. Sir — sir I Fd have 
you to understand, Mr. Dowlas 

Dick, Ay, let us understand one an- 
other, doctor. My father, I take it, comes 
down very handsomely to you for jour 
management of me? 



Pang, }ILy lord has been liberal. 

Dick, But 'tis I must manage yoa^ 
doctor. Acknowledge this, and, between 
ourselves, I'll find means to double your 
pay. 

Pang, Double my pay ! Say no more, 
done ! Actum est ! Terence, hem I Waiter 
(Bawling,) Gad, I've reached the right 
reading at last ! 



FANCY AND DESIRE. 

[Edward Tub, Earl op Oxford.— Thla nobUowa, 
■o highly popoUr in the ooart of SUntwOi (IM^-ISM), 
and conspicuoiifl on many memorable occartona- a» in the 
trial of Mary Qneen of Scots— is now known only for 
some yerses in the miscellany entitled tfaa** Bmmiim 1/ 
DaMfi Dniem:* He was fiuned In his own day foreo«*- 
dies, or oonrtly entertainments, none of whkh has been 
presenred. Stow states that this nobleman was the flm 
that brought to England fh>m Italy ambtoldsrsd gloTss 
and perftimes, which SUsabeth no doabc approved of m 
highly as his sonnets or madrigals.] 

Come hither, shepherd swain I 

Sir, what do you require T 
I pray thee shew to me th j nama ! 

Mj name is Fond Desire. 

When wert thou bom, Desire T 
In pomp and prime of Maj. 

By whom, sweet boj, wert thoa begot? 
By fond Conceit, men saj. 

Tell me who was th j nurse ? 

Fresh youth, in sugared joj. 
What was thy meat and daily food f 

Sad sighs with great annoj. 

What hadst thou then to drink f 

Unfeigned lovers' tears. 
What cradle wert thou rodLed in? 

In hope devoid of fbars. 

What lulled thee then asleep ? 

Sweet speech, which likes mc 

Tell me where is thj dweUing-plaeef 

In gentle hearts I rest. 

What thing doth please Oiee most? 

To gate on beautj still. 
Whom dost thou think to be thy lb«T 

Disdain of m j good wilL 



Doth oompanj displease? 

Yes, surely, manr one. 
When doth Desire delight (o life? 

He loves to live aloneb 
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Doth either time or age 

Bring him into decay? 
No, no ! Desire both liyes and dies 

A thousand times a daj. 

Then, Fond Desire, fSsffewell I 
Thou art no mate for me ; 

I should be loath, methinks, to dwell 
With such a one as thee. 



REASONS FOR THE SOUL'S IMMOR- 

TALITY. 

All moTing things to other things do more 
Of the same kind, which shews their nature such ; 
80 earth falls down, and Are doth mount above, 
Till both their proper elements do tonch. 

And as the moistore which the thirsty earth 
Sacks from the sea to fill her empty reins, 
Trom ont her womb at last doth take a birth. 
And mns a nymph along the grassy plains ; 

Long doth she stay, as loth to leare the land, 
Vrom whose soft side she first did issue make; 
She tastes all places, turns to erery hand. 
Her flowery banks unwilling to forsake. 

Tet nature so her streams doth lead and cazry 
As that her course doth make no final stay. 
Till she herself unto the sea doth many. 
Within whose watery bosom first she lay : 

Ven so the soul, which, in this earthly mould 
The Spirit of God doth secretly inftise, 
Becaose at first she doth the earth behold, 
And only this material world she views : 

At first her mother-earth she holdeth dear. 
And doth embrace the world and worldly things ; 
ih» flies close by the gpround, and hovers here, 
And mounts not up with her celestial wings: 

Tet under heaven she cannot light on aught 
That with her heavenly nature doth agree ; 
She cannot rest, she cannot fix her thought, 
She cannot in thii world contented be. 

for who did ever yet, in honour, wealth. 
Or pleasure of the sense, contentment find ? 
Who ever ceased to wish, when he had health, 
Or, having wisdom, was not vexed In mind ? 

Then, as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 
Which seem sweet fiowers, with lustine fresh and gay, 
Bhe lights on that, and this, and tasteth all, 
Bat, pleased with none, doth rise and soar away ; 

80, when the soul finds here no true content, 
And, like No«h*s dove, can no sure footing take, 
She doth return fh>m whence she first was sent, 
And flies to him that first her wings did maksi 

Sib JoBif DATna 

Vol. IV. 



THE QUARREL OF SQUIRE BULL 
AND HIS SON. 

FROM JOHK BULL AJTD BROTHER JONATHAN. 

[Jamh Kimui Pauldiko, an American writ«r ot flc« 
tion and belles lettres, bom in Duchess Ooantj, N. T. 
in in9, died at Hyde Park, K. T., I860. Paulding was 
of Dutch descent, and became early associated with 
Washington Irving in the auUuMrship of Sak m agmmM 
(1807-1809X the whole second series of that wwk being 
by Paulding. The satirical humor of this book gave it 
immediate suooess, and encouraged Paulding to writ* 
his" Di^erimgHittory 0/ JoJm BM tmd Brother Jomatikam,'* 
which also succeeded well. Among his numerous other 
works were ** Komktgmmark,'' (1823), ** Mtrrf Ttdm of On» 
IVes IFiM JTea of Q<Miam^ and ** TktBviclmaKC* Flro' 
tide'* (1831), a domestic story of the Hudson during the 
old French war, full of quaint humor, which is still 
ranked as Paulding's best work. Besides his many 
novels and poems, Paulding published a book on 
slavery, and a life of Washington, the latter in Har- 
pers* Family Library.] 

John Bull was a choleric old fellow, who 
held a good manor in the middle of a great 
millpondy and which, by reason of its being 
quite surrounded by water, was generally 
called Bullock Island, Bull was an inge- 
nious man, an exceedingly good blacksmith, 
a dexterous cutler, and a notable weaver ana 
pot-baker besides. He also brewed capital 
porter, ale, and small beer, and was, in met, 
a sort of jack-of-all-trades, and good at each. 
In addition to these, he was a hearty fellow, 
an excellent bottle companion, and passably 
honest as times ffo. 

But what tarmshed all these qualities was 
a devilish, quarrelsome, overbearing disposi- 
tion, which was always getting him into 
some scrape or other. The truth is, he 
never heard of a quarrel going on among 
his neighbours, but his fingers itched to be 
in the thickest of them; so that he was 
hardly ever seen without a broken head, a 
black eye, or a bloody nose. Such was 
Squire Bull, as he was commonly called by 
the country people, his neighbours— one of 
those odd, testy, grumbling, boasting old 
codgers, that never get credit for what they 
are, because they are always pretending to 
be what they are not. 

The squire was as tight a hand to deal 
with in-doors as out; sometimes treating 
his family as if they were not the same flesh 
and blood, when they happened to differ 
with him in certain matters. One day he 

fot into a dispute with his youngest son 
onathan, who was &miliarly called Brother 
Jonathan, about whether churches ought 
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to be called churclies or meeting-hooses ; 
and whether steeples were not an abomina- 
tion. The squire, either having the worst of 
the argument, or being naturstlly impatient 
of contradiction (I can t tell which), fell into 
a great passion, and swore he would physic 
such notions out of the boy's noddle. So 
he went to some of his doctors, and got 
them to draw up a prescription, made up of 
thirty-nine different articles^ many of them 
bitter enough to some palates. This he 
tried to make Jonathan swallow; and find- 
ing he made villanous wry faces, and would 
not do it, fell upon him and beat him like 
iiiry. Aflcr this he made the house so dis- 
agreeable to him, that Jonathan, though as 
hard as a pine knot and as tou^h as leather, 
could bear it no longer. Taking his gun 
and his axe, he put himself in a boat and 
paddled over the millpond to some new lands 
to which the squire pretended some sort of 
claim, intending to settle them, and build a 
meeting-house without a steeple as soon as 
he grew rich enough. 

When he got over, Jonathan found that 
the land was quite in a state of nature, cov- 
ered with wood, and inhabited by no body 
but wild beasts. But being a lad of mettle, 
he took his axe on one shoulder, and his ffun 
on the other, marched into the thickest ofthe 
wood, and clearing a place, built a log-hut. 
Pursuing his labours, and handling his axe 
like a notable woodman, he in a few years 
cleared the land, which he laid out into thir- 
teen good farms : and building himself a 
fine frame house, about half-finished, began 
to be quite snug and comfortable. 

But Squire Bull, who was getting old and 
■tingy, and, besides, was in great want of 
money, on account of his having lately been 
made to pay swinging damages for assault- 
ing his neighbours and breaking their heads 
— the squire, I say, finding Jonathan was 
getting well-to-do in the world, began to be 
very much troubled about his wel&re, so he 
demanded that Jonathan should pay him a 
good rent for the land which he had cleared 
and made good for something. He trumped 
up I know not what claim against him, and 
under different pretences managed to pocket 
all Jonathan's honest gains. In fact the 
poor lad had not a shilling lefl for holiday 
occasions ; and had it not been for the filial 
respect he felt for the old man, he would cer- 
tainly have refused to submit to such imposi- 
tions. 

But for all this, in a little time, Jonathan 
grew up to be very large of hi« age, and be- 



came a tall, stout, double-jointed, broad- 
footed cub of a fellow, awkward in his gait 
and simple in his appearance ; but showing 
a lively, shrewd look, and having the promise 
of great strength when he should ffet his fuU 
growth. He was rather an odd-looking chap, 
in truth, and had many qoeer ways; but 
everyboay that had seen John Bnll saw a 
great likeness between them, and swore he 
was John's own boy, and a true chip of the 
old block. Like the old squire, he was apt 
to be blustering and saucy, out m the mam 
was a peaceable sort of careless fellow, that 
would quarrel with nobody if ^u only let 
him alone. He used to dress m homespun 
trousers with a huge bagging seat- which 
seemed to have nottiing m it. This made 
people to say he had no bottom ; but who- 
ever said so lied, as they found to their cost 
whenever they put Jonathan in a passion. 
He always wore a linsey-woolsey coat that 
did not above half cover his breech, and the 
sleeves of which were so short that his hand 
and wrist came out beyond them, looking 
like a shoulder of mutton. All of which was 
in consequence of his growing so fast that 
he outgrew his clothes. 

While Jonathan was ontgrowinff his 
strength, in this way, Bull kept on picking 
his pockets of every penny he oonld serape 
together ; till at last one day when the sqnirs 
was even more than usually pressing in his 
demands, which he accompanied with threats, 
Jonathan started up in a fhrions passiotty 
and threw the tea-kettle at the old man's 
head. The choleric Bull was hereapon ex- 
ceedingly enraffed : and after calling the 
poor IfMi an unautinil, ungratefnl, rebulioiis 
rascal, seized him by the coUar^juid forth* 
with a furious scuffle ensued. This lasted 
a long time ; for the squire, though in years, 
was a capital boxer, and of most excellent 
bottom. At last, however, Jonathan got him 
under, and before he would let him np, made 
him sign a paper giving up all claim to 
the farms, ana acknowledging the foe-simple 
to be in Jonathan forever. 



PUBLIC OPINION. 

FROM ▲ SPEECH OX THE GEBKK KKTOLVTIOSr. 
[DAirnEL Wkmtxb, perbapi Om moiS etaClafvlihai <f 



American parllamentarjr oniony 
N. H^in 1782, died at MatibiiM, 
■tor*! early adTantagea oowiilai «f * 
acadeai^ ■chooUng at lxalw,aBA 



SOUTH CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSETTa 



Bmth CoDea*, vb«n hi mppaHsd hlnuett bj Unchlnc 
mhoal dnrini; tlw wtAtvrK. He wai the floMC ■ehoUr 
In hlB clan, ukd becuoA euly Dot«d In debat« for tb« 
tUanHei Mid (titngUi of hie qeecbe*. H« eindlad lu, 



IB of Uw Amerlcui btj. Electad to OoDgreae 
Fwlj Hut mr »ctlTs pairt In eJI 
fitmoTlng to DoMon In ISIS, bn 




of ordlna^ warfare. It ia that impaarable, 
nneitinguiah&ble enemy of mere violence 
and arbitrarj rule which, like UiltoD'a 



Cuinot, bnl bj umlbtlUIng, dl 



Until this be propitiated or gatisGed, it if 
vain for power to talk either of triumphs or 



In l»2e. WeUWr ontcml the SonUa of tba Untttd 
RMi* in ISST.uid wH amUDHOiulr n-dided oattl bli 
dHth, In 1«S2, K*[snlng tirla b) nUr the CkUnM u 
atcmmrj III Bum. Hla SM« papan In lb« lUtw offlog 
t ibOStj and cmgeDcT 




. WtMar^ •BfttrkM, 
[i|Hiiii<i,aiJJ%4B»iWiJ^Mra" appHKdln 
^ ndsBia ta U6I, and hla life haa beiB alabocatalr 
wifMKi br Qaoif* nckaorOmtli (1 toU^ N. Y., 18M.) ]. 

It nuj be asked, perhap* . . . what can 
WC do t Are we to go to warf Are we to 
inlerfera in the Greek canie, or anj other 
Enrop^an cause? Are we to endanger our 
pacific relations f — No, . certaiiil; not 
what, then, the queBtion recnra, remaina 
fer titf If we will not endanger our own 
peace ; if we will neither furnish armies 
Dor navieB ta the cause which we think the 
just one, what ia there within our power? 

Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The 
time has been, indeed, when fleets, and 
armies, and subsidies were the principal re- 
liances even in the best cause. Bu^ hap- 
}nlj for mankind, there has arrived a great 
change in this respect. Moral causes come 
into consideration in proportion as the pro- 
gress of knowledge is advanced ; and the 
public opinion of the civilized world is ra- 
pidly gaining air ascendency over mere 
brutal force. It is already able to oppose 
the most formidable obstruction to the pro- 
^ss of injustice and oppression ; ana, as 
It grows more intelligent and more intense, 
it will be more and more formidable. It 
may be ailenced by military power, but it 
cannot b« conquered. It la elastic, irre- 
preuible, and invulnerabl* to the weapons 



armies subdued, or what provinces OTermn, 
In the history of the year that has passed 
bj ns, and in the instance of mdiappr 
Spain, we have seen the vanity of all tn- 
amphs in a cause which violates the general 
sense of justice of the civilized wond. It 
is nothing that the troops of France have 
passed from the Pyrenees to Cadic ; it is 
nothing that an nnhappy and prostrate na> 
tion has fallen before ttiem ; it is nothing 
that arrests, and confiscation, and execntion 
sweep away the little remnant of national 
resistance. There is an enemy that still 
exists to check the glory of theae trintnphs. 
It follows the conqueror back to the TeiT 
scene of his ovations ; it calls npon him to 
take notice that Europe, thongh silent, is 
jet indignant ; it shows him that the leep> 
tra of his victory is a barren sceptre; ^lat 
it shall confer neither joj nor hononr, but 
shall moulder to dry ashes in his grasp. In 
the midst of his exultation it pierces hts ear 
with the cry of injured justice, it denounces 
against him the indignation of an enlight- 
ened and civilized age ; it turns to bitter- 
I nesc the cnp of his reioicing, and woonda 
him with the sting which belongs to the 
conscioosnes* of having outraged the opinioa 



SOUTH CAROLINA AND MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

raOM A SPEECH IH TBI ■■NAn. 

The eulogium pronounced on the eha^ 
acter of the State of South Carolina by tha 
honourable gentleman, for her revolutionary 
and other merits, meets my hearty concn^ 
ranee. I shall not acknowledge that tba 
honourable member goes before me in re- 
gard for whatever of^distingnisfaed talent, 
or distinguished character, South Carolina 
has produced. I claim part of the hononr : 
I pu|take in the pride or her great namea. 
I claim them for coaotrymen, one and aU, 
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The Laurenses. Rutledges, the Pinckneys. 
the Samplers, tne Marions — Americans all 
— whose fame is no more to be hemmed in 
by State lines, than their talents and pa- 
triotism were capable of being circumscribed 
within the same narrow limits. In their 
day and generation they served and hon- 
oured the country, and the whole country, 
and their renown is of the treasures of the 
whole country. Him, whose honoured name 
the gentleman himself bears— does he sup- 
pose me less capable of gratitude fdr his 
patriotism, or sympathy for his suffering, 
than if his eyes had first opened upon the 
light in Massachusetts, instead or South 
Carolina ? Sir^ does he suppose it in his 
power to exhibit a Carolina name so bright 
as to produce envy in my bosom ? No, sir I 
— ^increased gratification and delight, rather. 
Sir, I thank God that, if I am gifted with 
little of the spirit which is said to be able 
to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet 
none, as I trust, of that other spirit which 
would drag angels down. 

When I shall be found, sir, in my place 
here in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at 
public merit, because it happened to spring 
up beyond the little limits of my own state 
And neighbourhood ; when I rerase, for any 
such cause, or for any cause, the homage 
due to American talent, to elevated patriot- 
ism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the 
•country ; or if I see an uncommon endow- 
ment of heaven — ^if I see extraordinary ca- 
pacity and virtue in any son of the South — 
and if moved by local prejudice, or gan- 
grened by State jealousy, I get up here to 
abate the tithe of a hair from his just char- 
acter and Just fame, may my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth I 

Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections 
— ^let me indulge in refreshing remembrances 
of the past — ^let me remind you that in early 
times no States cherished greater harmony, 
both of principle and of feeling, than Mas- 
sachusetts ana South Carolina. Would to 
God that harmony might again return. 
Shoulder to shoulder they went through the 
Revolution — hand in hand they stood round 
the administration of Wasnington, and 
felt his own great arm lean on them for sup- | 
port. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation . 
and distrust are the growth, unnatural to 
such soils, of false principles since sown. 
They are weeds, the seeds of which that 
same great arm never scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no enco- 
mium upon Massachusetts — she needs none. 



There she is — ^behold her and judge for 
yourselves. There is her history — the worid 
knows it by heart The past, at least, is 
secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill: and there 
they will remain for ever. The bones of 
her sons, fallen in the great straggle for in- 
dependence, now lie mingled with the soil 
of every State, from New England to Geor- 
gia 'j and there they will lie for ever. And, 
sir, where American liberty raised its first 
voice, and where its youtib was nourished 
and sustained, there it still lives^ in the 
strength of its manhood, and foil of its 
orinnal spirit If discord and disnnioii 
shall wound it — ^if party strife and blind 
ambition shall hawk at and tear it$ if folly 
and madness, if uneasiness under salutary 
and necessary restraint^ shall succeed to 
separate it from that union, by which alone 
its existence is made sure, it will stand in 
the end by the side of that cradle in which 
its infancy was rocked ; it will stretch forth 
its arm with whatever of vigour it may still 
retain over the friends who father round it : 
and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amidst 
the proudest monuments of its own glory, 
and on the very spot of its origin. 



IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVINO 
THE UNION. 

FROM A SPEECH IN THE SBITATB. 

I PROFESS, sir, in my career hitherto, to 
have kept steadily in view the prosperity 
and honour of the .whole country, and the 
preservation of our federal union. It is to 
that union we owe our safety at home, and 
our consideration and dignity abroad. It is 
to that union that we are chiefly indebted 
for whatever makes us most proad of oar 
country. That union we reacned only by 
the discipline of our virtues, in the severe 
school of adversity. It had its origin in the 
necessities of disordered finance, prostrate 
commerce, and ruined credit Under its 
benign influences these great mterests Im- 
mediately awoke, as from the dead, and 
sprang forth with newness of life. Every 
year of its duration has teemed with fresd 
proo& of its utility and its blessings ; and 
although our territory has stretched out 
wider and wider, and oar popnliUion spread 
farther and farther, they have not oatron its 
protection, or its benefits. It has been to 
us all a copious fountain of national, iocialt 
and personal happiness. 
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I have not allowed myself, sir, to look be- 
yond the union, to see what might lie hidden 
m the dark recess behind. I have not coolly 
weighed the chances of preserving liberty, 
when the bonds that unite us together shadl 
be broken asunder. I have not accustomed 
mjrself to hang over the precipice of dis- 
union to see whether, with my short sight, I 
can fathom the depth of the abyss below ; 
nor could I regard nim as a safe counsellor 
in the affairs of this government, whose 
thoughts should be mainly bent on consider- 
ing, not how the union should be best pre- 
served, but how tolerable might be the con- 
dition of the people when it snail be broken 
«p and destroyed. 

While the union lasts, we have high, ex- 
citing, gratifying prospects spread out 
before us, for us and our children. Beyond 
that 'I seek not to penetrate the veil. God 
grant that, in my day at least, that curtain 
may not rise. 6od grant that on my vision 
never may be opened what lies behind. 
When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for 
the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not 
see him shining on the broken and dishon- 
oured fragments of a once glorious union ; 
on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; 
on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blooa ! Let their 
last feeble and lingering glance rather be- 
hold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, 
now known and honoured throughout the 
earth, still full high advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original lustre, 
not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single 
star obscured — bearing for its motto no such 
miserable interrogatory as — What is all this 
worth ? Nor those other words of delusion 
and folly — ^liberty first, and union afterward 
• — but everywhere, spread all over in char- 
acters of living lignt, blazing on all its 
ample folds as the^ float over the sea and 
over the land, and m every wind under the 
whole heavens, that other sentiment dear to 
every true American heart — ^liberty and 
union, now and for ever, one and insepa- 
rable! 

DAiniL Wi 



OLD GRIMES. 

[A. O. ORxm. Born in ProTldence, Bhode IilMid 
Tab. 10, 1802, and educated at Brown Univerrity, in that 
dty, died 1868.] 

Old Grimes is dead ; that good old man, 
We ne'er shall see him more : 



He used to wear a long black ooai. 
All button' d down before. 



His heart was open as the day, 

His feelings all were true : 
His hair was some inclined to grey ; 

He wore it in a queue. 

Whene'er he heard the voice of pain^ 
His breast with pity burn'd ; 

The large, round head upon his oana 
From ivory was tum'd. 

Kind words he ever had for all. 

He knew no base desigpi ; 
His eyes were dark and rather small. 

His nose was aquiline. 

He lived at peace with all mankind. 

In friendship he was true ; 
His coat had pocketrholes behind. 

His pantaloons were blue. 

Unharm'd, the sin which earth pollutM 

He pass'd securely o'er. 
And never wore a pair of boots 

For thirty years or more. 

But good old Grimes is now at rest, 
Nor fears misfortune's frown ; 

He wore a double-breasted vest. 
The stripes ran up and down. 

He modest merit sought to find. 

And pay it its desert ; 
He had no malice in his mind, 

No ruffles on his shirt 

His neighbours he did not abase, 

Was sociable and gay ; 
He wore large buckles on his shoes. 

And changed them every day. 

His knowledge, hid frt>m public gate. 

He did not bring to view. 
Nor make a noise town-meeting days. 

As many people do. 

His worldly goods he never threw 
In trust to fortune's ohanoes. 
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He lived (as all bis brothers do) ed fiir beyond what former naTigators had 

In oasy oiroumstanoee. attempted or deemed possible ; all their 

Sroffnostics of discovery, drawn from the 
iirht of birds and other circumstancet, had 
-inus unuisturD a oy anxious oar«, ^^^^ fallacious ; the appearances of land, 

Hi8 peaceftil moments ran ; ^^y^ ^y^^^^ ^l^^i^ ^^„ cr^ulitv or the artifice 

And everybody said he was of their commander had from time to time flat- 

A fine old gentleman. tered and amused them, had been altogether 

\ illusive, and their prospect of succees seemed 

now to be as distant as ever. These reflec- 
"— "~"^ tions occurred often to men who had no other 

objector occupation than to reason and dis> 
DISCOVERY OP AMERICA. course concerning the intention and circum- 

stances of their expedition. They made im- 

[WiLUAM RoBKBTsoN, D. D., bofii at Borthwiek, near pression at first upon the ignorant and timid, 

idinburKh, SootiMid, Sept 19, 1721 ; graduUad at the and extending by degrees to such as were bet* 

UniTeraity of Edinburgh 1741 ; became a miniBter of the ter informed or more resolute, the oontagion 

Scottiah Chnrch at GladBmuir 1743 ; became principal of spread at length from ship tO ship. From 
the UniTenity of Edinburgh and minister of OreyMan secret whisperS Or murmuringS they prO- 

Church 1702, and was appointed hiatoriographer of ceeded to open cabals and public complaints. 

Scotland 17M. Died at Grange Houee, Edinburgh, They taxect their Sovereign with inconsider- 

June 11, 1793. Author of tk ** Hidorff of ScoOamd dmrUtg ate Credulity, in paying such regard to the 

4h« reigtu of Marf and Jamm F/." (2 Tohi., 1759.) ••ifutory y^i^ promises and rash conjsctures of an 

c/tkertigno/ tke Emperor ckarim vr (3 toIb., 17«9), a indigent foreigner, as to hazard the lives of 

*• BiMUyrjf of America,*^ (2 toIb., 1777). and an " HUtorieol ^^^ ^^^y ^f ^^^ ^^ subjecto in prOSeCUtinf 

Di»quiBitim ranching tke kno^ig^ ^kick tke An- ^ chimerical schemc They affermed that 
«M. had 0/ indiar (1701). During hu life Ume and ^. j^^j f^n performed their duty br Ten- 
«,'^*'*TS^ *"*' "??.* """ T Z V J! turfng so far ii an unknown and hopeless 

C»bbonand Hume and hi. complete work- hare been ^^^^ ^J ^^^^ incumo blame for leATMng 
often reprinted, but are now little read, tlis life waa . /> n i j 4^ ^j.. a. 

written bj D^gald Stewart (1801), and by LonI ^^ ^^^i^T ^^^ |^°«?^ • ^^?P«"^ .*^^^^^ 

Bnmgham. who w«i a famUj connection.] *« ce^ain destruction. They contended that 

it was necessar3r to think of returning to 
Spain while Uieir crazy vessels were stul in 

Next morning, being Friday, the 3rd day a condition to keep the sea, but expressed 
of August, in the year 1492, Columbus set their fears that tne attempt woula prove 
sail, a little before sunrise, in presence of a vain, as the wind, which had hitherto been 
yast crowd of spectators, who sent up their so favourable to their course, must render it 
supplications to Heaven for the prosperous impossible to sail in the opposite dirsction. 
issue of the voyage, which they wished All agreed that Columbus should be corn- 
rather than expected. Columbus steered pellea by foice to adopt a measure on which 
directly for the Canary Islands, and arrived their common safety depended. Some of 
there without any occurrence that would the more audacious proposed, as the most 
have deserved notice on any other occasion, expeditious and certain method for getting 
But in a voyage of such expectation and im- rid at once of his remonstrances, to throw 
portance, every circumstance was the object him into the sea, being persuaded that, upon 
of attention. their return to Spain, the death of an unsuc- 

Uponthe 1st of October they were, ac- cessful projector would excite little concern, 

cording to the admimrs reckoning, seven and be inquired into with no curiosity, 

hundred and seventy leagues to the west of Columbus was fully sensible of his peril- 

the Canaries *, but, lest his men should be in- ous situation. He had obser\'ed, with great 

timidated by the prodigious length of the uneasiness, the fatal operation of ignorance 

navigation, he gave out that they had pro- and of fear in producing disaffection among 

ceeded only five hundred and eighty-four his crew, and saw that it was now ready to 

lea;^ues ; and, fortunately for Columbus, burst out into open mutiny. He retained, 

neither his own pilot nor those of the other however, perfect presence of mind. He af* 

ships had skill sufficient to correct this error fected to seem ignorant of their mnchina* 

anadiscover the deceit They had now been tions. Notwithstanding the agitntioB and 

above three weeks at sea ; they had proceed- solicitude of his own mind, heappearod with 
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m cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied 
with the progress he had made, and confi- 
dent of success. Sometimes he employed 
all the arts of insinuation to sooth his men. 
Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon 
their ambition or ayarice bj maniificent 
descriptions of the fame and weal£ which 
thej were about to acquire. On other occa- 
sions he assumed a tone of authority, and 
threatened them with vengeance from their 
soTereign if« by their dastardly behaviour, 
thej should defeat this noble effort to pro 
mote the glory of God, and to exalt the 
Bpanish name above that of every other na- 
tion. Even with seditious sailors, the words 
of a man whom they had been accustomed 
to reverence were weighty and nersuasive, 
and not only restrained them m>m those 
violent excesses which they meditated, but 
prevailed with them to accompany their ad* 
miral for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of ap- 
proaching land seemed to be more certain, 
and excited hope in proportion. The birds 
began to appear in nocks, making towards 
the south-west Columbus, in imitation of 
the Portuguese navigators, who had been 
^nided in several of their discoveries by the 
motion of birds, altered his course from due 
west towards that quarter whither they 
pointed their flight But after holding on 
ioT several days in this new direction, with* 
Out any better success than formerly, having 
aeen no object during thirty days out the 
sea and the sky, the hopes of his companions 
subsided faster than thej had risen ; their 
fears revived with additional force; impa- 
tience, rage, and despair apneared in every 
countenance. All sense or subordination 
was lost The officers, who had hitherto 
concurred with Columbus in opinion, and 
supported his authority, now took part with 
the private men; they assembled tumultu* 
ously on the deck, expostulated with their 
commander, mingled threats with their ex- 
postulations, and required him instantly to 
tack about and return to Europe. Colum- 
bus perceived that it would be of no avail to 
have recourse to any of his former arts, 
which, having been tried so often, had lost 
their effect ; and that it was impossible to 
rekindle any zeal for the success of the ex- 

dition among men in whose breasts fear 
. extinguished every generous sentiment 
He saw that it was no TesB vain to think of 
employing either gentle or severe measures 
to quell a mutiny so general and so violent 
It was necessary, on all these accounts, to 



soothe passions which he could no longer 
command, and to give way to a torrent too 
impetuous to be checked. He promised 
solemnly to his men that he would comply, 
with their request, provided they would ac- 
company him and obey his command for 
three days longer, and if during that time 
land was not discovered, he wosld then 
abandon the enterprise, and direct his course 
towards Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impa- 
tient to turn their &ces again towards their 
native country, this proposition did not ap- 

Eear to them unreasonable ; nor did Colum- 
ns hazard much in confining himself to a 
term so short The presages of discovering 
land were now so numerous and promising 
that he deemed them infallible. For some 
days the sounding-line reached the bottom, 
and the soil that it brought up indicated 
land to be at no great distance. The flocks 
of birds increased, and were composed not 
only of sea-fowl, but of such lana-birds as 
could not be supposed to fly far from the 
shore. The crew of the Finta observed a 
cane floating, which seemed to have been 
newly cut, and likewise a piece of timber 
artificially carved. The sailors aboard ike 
Nigna took up the branch of a tree with red 
berries perfectly fresh. The clouds around 
the setting sun assumed a new appearance ; 
the air was more mild and warm, and du- 
ring night the wind became unequal and 
variable. From all these symptoms, Colum- 
bus was so confident of being near land, that 
on the evening of the Ilth of October, after 
public prayers for success, he ordered the 
sails to be furled, and the ships to lie to, 
keeping strict watch lest they should be 
driven ashore in the night During this in- 
terval of suspense and expectation, no man 
shut his eyes, all kept upon deck, giazing in- 
tently towards that quarter where they ex- 
pected to discover tne land, which had so 
long been the object of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Colum- 
bus, standing on the forecastle, observed a 
light in the distance, and privately pointed 
it out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the 
queen's wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, 
and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the 
fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it were 
carried from place to place. A little after 
midnight, the joyful sound of '^ Land I 
land! was heard from the /Ynto, which 
kept always ahead of the other shins. But 
haying beien so often deceived by fallacious 
appearances, every man was now become 
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slow of belief, and waited in all the anguish 
of uncertainty and impatience foi the return 
of day. As soon as morning dawned, all 
doubts and fears were dispelled. From 
every ship an island was seen about two 
leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant 
fields, well stored with wood, and watered 
with many rivulets, presented the aspect of 
a delightful country. The crew of the Pinta 
instantly began the Te Deum, as a hymn of 
thanksgiving to God, and were joined by 
those of the other ships with tears of joy and 
transports of congratulation. This office of 
gratitude to Heaven was followed by an act 
of justice to their commander. They threw 
themselves at the feet of Columbus, with 
feelings of self-condemnation, mingled with 
reverence. They implored him to pardon 
their ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, 
which nad created him so much unneces- 
sary disquiet, and had so oflen obstructed 
the prosecution of his well-concerted plan ; 
and passing, in the warmth of their admira- 
tion, from one extreme to another, they now 
pronounced the man whom they had so 
tatelj reviled and threatened, to be a person 
inspired by Heaven with sagacity ana forti- 
tude more than human, in order to accom- 
plish a design so far beyond the ideas and 
conceptions of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats 
were manned and armed. They rowed to- 
wards the island with their colours displayed, 
with warlike music and other martial pomp. 
As they approached the coast, they saw it 
coverea with a multitude of people, whom 
the novelty of the spectacle Had drawn to- 
gether, whose attitudes and gestures ex- 
pressed wonder and astonishment at the 
strange objects which presented themselnlbs 
to their view. Columbus was the first Euro- 
pean who set foot on the new world which 
ne had discovered. He landed in a rich 
dress, and with a naked sword in his hand. 
His men followed, and, kneeling down, they 
all kissed the ground which they had so 
long desired to sec. They next erected a 
crucifix, and prostrating themselves before 
it, returned thanks to God for conducting 
their voyage to such a happy issue. They 
then took solemn possession of the country 
for the crown of (Jastile and Leon, with all 
the formalities which the Portuguese were 
accustomed to observe in acts of this kind 
in their new discoveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were 
surrounded by many of the natives, who 
gazed in silent admiration upon actions 



which they could not comprehend, and of 
which they did not foresee the conseanenoM. 
The dress of the Spaniards, the whiteness 
of their skins, their oeards, their arms, ap- 
peared strange and surprising. The vast 
machines in which they had trayersed the 
ocean, that seemed to move upon the water 
with wings, and uttered a dreadful sound 
resembling thunder, accompanied with 
lightning and smoke, struck them with 
such terror that they began to respect their 
new guests as a superior order of beinn, 
and concluded that they were children of 3ie 
sun. who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed 
at the scene now before them. Eyery herb 
and shrub and tree was different from those 
which flourished in Europe. The soil 
seemed to be rich, but bore few marks of 
cultivation. The climate, even to the Spa- 
niards, felt warm, though extremely de- 
lightfuL The inhabitants appeared in the 
simple innocnce of nature, entirely naked. 
Their black hair, long and nncnrleo, floated 
upon their shoulders, or was bound in 
tresses on their heads. They had no beards^ 
and every part of their bodies was jperfectly 
smooth. Their comnlexion was or a doaky 
copper colour, their features singular ratlier 
than disagreeable, their aspect gentle and 
timid. Though not tall, they were well 
shaped and active. Their faces, and sereral 
parts of their bodies, were &ntasticaUj 
painted with glaring colours. They were 
shy at first through fear, but soon became 
familiar with the Spaniards, and with trana- 
ports of joy received from them hawk-bellt^ 
glass beads, or other baubles ; in return for 
which they gave such provisiona aa tliej 
had, and some cotton yam, the (mly com- 
modity of value which they could produee. 
Towards evening, Columbus returned to hia 
ship, accompanied by many of the ialandeis 
in their boats, which they dalled canoee. and 
which, though rudely formed out or the 
trunk of a sm^le tree, they rowed with tui^ 
prising dextenty. Thus, in the first inter- 
view between the inhabitants of the old and 
new worlds, everything was conducted ami* 
cably and to their mutual satiafitction. The 
former, enlightened and ambitiona, formed 
already vast ideas with respect to the adyan- 
tages which they might derive firom the re- 
gions which began to open to their view. 
The latter, simple and nndisceminff, had no 
foresight of the calamities and jeeolatioik 
which were approaching their conntrjl 
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WORKERS IN ART. 

[Samiiel Smilas, horn in Haddington, Eaii LothiMi, 
SSd December, 1812. Bdnoa t ed m a targeon, and prao- 
tiaed for lonie time in his native town. He renounced 
medicine for literaton and railwaTs. He racoeeded 
Bobert Niool, the poet, aa editor of the Leedi Times; 
but he haa apent the greater part ot hia Ulb aaeeoretaiy, 
lirat to the Leeds and Thirsk, and then to the Sooth' 
Kaatem Bailwajs. As an authiv he haa won high re- 
patatjon throoghoat Europe and America. His prin- 
cipal works are : The Ufe of Qeorge SUpkeneon, of which 
orer 40,000 oopies hare been sold in this coontiy, whilst 
two pabliahers hare ivoed it in America; Self^dp^ 
from which our extract is taken: this work has bean 
translated into French, Italian, German, Portuguese, 
Daniah, Dutch, Spanish, and Japanese; l%e Livee qfthe 
Engineers: Industrial Biography; The Eufptenots^ their 
Bettlememta, Industries, and Churches in England and 
Ireland; Ac. He has also contributed many articles to 
the Quarterljf Review on railwaTs and similar subjects. 
Sir Btalford Northcote said: "No more interesting 
books have bean published of late yean than those of 
Mr. Smiles."] 

Excellence in art, as in everything else, can 
only be achieyed by dint of painstaking labour. 
There is nothing less accidental than the paint- 
ing of a fine picture or the chiselling of a noble 
statue. Every skilled touch of the artist's 
brush or chisel, though guided by genius, is 
the product of unremitting study. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was such a believer in 
the force of industry, that he held that artistic 
excellence, "however expressed by genius, 
taste, or the gift of Heaven, may be acquired.'* 
Writing to Barry he said, "Whoever is re- 
solved to excel in painting, or indeed any other 
art, must bring all his mind to bear upon that 
one object from the moment that he rises till 
he goes to bed. " And on another occasion he 
laid, *' Those who are resolved to excel must 
go to their work, willing or unwilling, morning, 
noon, and night; they will find it no play, but 
very hard labour." But although diligent 
application is no doubt absolutely necessary for 
the achievement of the highest distinction in 
art, it is equally true that without the inborn 
genius no amount of mere industry, however 
well applied, will make an artist The gift 
comes by nature, but is perfected by self-cul- 
ture, which is of more avail than all the im- 
parted education of the schools. 

Some of the greatest artists have had to force 
their way upward in the face of poverty and 
manifold obstructions. Illustrious instances 
will at once flash upon the reader's mind. 
Claude Lorraine, the pastry-cook; Tintoretto, 
the dyer; the two Caravaggios, the one a colour- 
grinder, the other a mortar -carrier at the 



Vatican; Salvator Rosa, the associate of ban- 
dits; Qiotto, the peasant boy; Zingaro, the 
gipsy; Cavedone, turned out of doors to beg 
by Ms father; Canova, the stone-cutter; these, 
and many other well-known artists, succeeded 
in achieving distinction by severe study and 
labour, under circumstances the most adverse. 

Nor have the most distinguished artists of 
our own country been bom in a position of life 
more than ordinarily favourable to the culture 
of artistic genius. Gainsborough and Bacon 
were the sons of cloth- workers; Barry was an 
Irish sailor-boy, and Maclise a banker's ap- 
prentice at Cork; Opie and Romney, like Inigo 
Jones, were carpenters; West was the son of a 
small Quaker farmer in Pennsylvania; North- 
cote was a watchmaker, Jackson a tailor, and 
Etty a printer; Reynolds, Wilson, and Wilkie 
were the sons of clergymen; Lawrence was the 
son of a publican, and Turner of a barber. 
Several of our painters, it is true, originally 
had some connection with art, thou^ in a 
very humble way, — such as Flaxman, whose 
father sold plaster casts; Bird, who ornamented 
tea-trays; Martin, who was a coach-painter; 
Wright and Gilpin, who were shfp-painters; 
Chantrey, who was a carver and gilder; and 
David Cox, Stanfield, and Roberts, who were 
scene-painters. 

It was not by luck or accident that these 
men achieved distinction, but by sheer industry 
and hard work. Though some achieved wealth, 
yet this was rarely, if ever, their ruling motive. 
Indeed, no mere love of money could sustain 
the efforts of the artist in his early career of 
self-denial and application. The pleasure of 
the pursuit has always been its best reward; 
the wealth which followed but an accident. 
Many noble-minded artists have preferred fol- 
lowing the bent of their genius, to chaffering 
with the public for terms. Spagnoletto veri- 
fied in his life the beautiful fiction of Xeno- 
phon, and after he had acquired the means of 
luxury, preferred withdrawing himself from 
their influence, and voluntarily returned to 
poverty and labour. When Michael Angelo 
was asked his opinion respecting a work which 
a painter had taken great pains to exhibit for 
profit, he said, ' * I think that he will be a poor 
fellow so long as he shows such an extreme 
eagerness to become rich." 

Like Sir Joshua Reynolds, Michael Angelo 
was a great believer in the force of labour; and 
he held that there was nothing which the ima- 
gination oonceived that could not be embodied 
in marble, if the hand were made vigorously 
to obey the mind. He was himself one of the 
most indefatigable of worken; aad he attii- 
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buted his power of stadying for a greater nam- 
ber of hoars than most of his contemporaries 
to his spare habits of living. A little bread 
and wine was all he required for the chief part 
of the day when employed at his work; and 
yery frequently he rose in the middle of the 
night to resume his labours. On these occa- 
sions it was his practice to fix the candle, by 
the light of which he chiselled, on the summit 
of a pasteboard cap which he wore. Some- 
times he was too wearied to undress, and he 
slept in his clothes, ready to spring to his work 
so soon as refreshed by sleep. He had a favour- 
ite device of an old man in a go-cart, with an 
hour-glass upon it bearing the inscription, 
Ancora imparof Still I am learning. 

Titian, also, was an indefatigable worker. 
His celebrated ''Pietro Martire*' was eight 
years in hand, and his "Last Supper*' seven. 
In his letter to Charles Y. he said, "I send 
your Migesty the 'Last Supper' after working 
at it almost daily for seven years — dopo setie 
anni lavorandovi qucui contmtuimerUe," Few 
think of the patient labour and long training 
involved in the greatest works of the artist. 
They seem easy and quickly accomplished, yet 
with how great difficulty has this ease been 
acquired. "You charge me fifty sequins," 
said the Venetian nobleman to the sculptor, 
"for a bust that cost you only ten days' labour. 
"You forget," said the artist, "that I have 
been thirty years learning to make that bust 
in ten days." Once when Domenichino was 
blamed for his slowness in finishing a picture 
which was bespoken, he made answer, "I am 
continually painting it within myself. " It was 
eminently characteristic of the industry of the 
late Sir Aug^tus Calloott, that he made not 
fewer than forty separate sketches in the com- 
position of his famous picture of "Rochester." 
This constant repetition is one of the main 
conditions of success in art, as in life itself. 

No matter how generous nature has been in 
bestowing the gift of genius, the pursuit of art 
is nevertheless a long and continuous labour. 
Many artists have been precocious, but without 
diligence their precocity would have come to 
nothing. The anecdote related of West is well 
known. When only seven years old, struck 
with the beauty of the sleeping infant of his 
eldest sister whilst watching by its cradle, he 
ran to seek some paper, and forthwith drew its 
portrait in red and black ink. The little inci- 
dent revealed the artist in him, and it was 
found impossible to draw him from his bent. 
West might have been a greater painter, had 
he not been injured by too early success: his 
flame, though great, was not purchased by 



study, trials, and difficulties, and it haa not 
been enduring. 

Richard Wilson, when a mere child, indulged 
himself with tracing figoreaof men and animals 
on the walls of his father's house with a bnmed 
stick. He first directed his attention to por- 
trait-painting; but when in Italy, calling one 
day at the house of ZucarelU, and growing 
weary with waiting, he b^gan painting the 
scene on which his friend's chamber window 
looked. When ZucarelU arrived, ht waa so 
charmed with the picture that he aaked if 
Wilson had not studied landscape, to which he 
replied that he had not "Then I adriae jon,** 
said the other, "to try; for yon are aare of 
great success." Wilson adof^ed the mdriet, 
studied and worked hard, and became our ikiai 
great English landscape-painter. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, when a boy, focgoi hia 
lessons, and took pleaaore only in dimwing, for 
which his father was aoenstomed to rebuke 
him. The boy waa destined for the ptofeHiea 
of physic, but his strong instinct for art coal4 
not be repressed, and he became a painter. 
Gainsborough went sketching, when a school- 
boy, in the woods of Sudbury; and at twelve 
he was a confirmed artist: he was a keen ob- 
server and a hard worker, — no pietnresqoe 
feature of any scene he had once looked apea 
escaping his diligent pencil. William BUe, 
a hosier's son, employed himself in drawing 
designs on the backs of his lathei^a ahop-MIla, 
and making sketches on theconnter. Edwaid 
Bird, when a child only three or four years oM, 
would mount a chair and draw fignrea on the 
walls, which he called French and EnglU 
soldiers. A box of colours waa porehaead for 
him, and his father, desirous of taming Mi 
love of art to account, put him appmtiee to 
a maker of tea-trays ! Out of thia trade W 
gradually raised himself, by stndy and Ubomf, 
to the rank of a Royal AcademichuL 

Hogarth, though a very doll boy at bla lee- 
sons, took pleasure in maJdng drawinga of ike 
letters of the alphabet, and his school e ieidaM 
were more remarkable for the omamente witk 
which he embellished them, tlian for the matter 
of the exercises themselves. In the latter 
respect he was beaten by all the bloekbeade 
of the school, but in lus adornments he aCood 
alone. His father pot him appmtiee t* n 
silversmith, where he learned to draw, nnd 
also to engrave spoons and forka witk create 
and ciphers. From silver-cbaaing he went oa 
to teach himself engraving on copper, princi- 
pally griffins and monsters of heraldry, in tbe 
course of which practice he became ambittona 
to delineate the varietiea of hnmaa charactT. 
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The singular ezcdlenoe which he reached in 
this art was mainly the result of careful obser- 
Tation and study. He had the gift, which he 
sedulously cultivated, of committing to memory 
the preciae features of any remarkable face, 
and afterwards reproducing them on paper; 
but if any singularly fantastic form or outr6 
face came in his way he would make a sketch 
of it on the spot, upon his thumb-nail, and 
carry it home to expand at his leisure. Every- 
thing fantastical ahd original had a powerful 
attraction for him, and he wandered into many 
out-of-the-way places for the purpose of meet- 
ing with chancter. By this careful storing of 
his mind he was afterwards enabled to crowd 
an immense amount of thought and treasured 
observation into his works. Hence it is that 
Hogarth's pictures are so truthful a memorial 
of the chancter, the manners, and even the 
very thoughts of the times in which he lived. 
True painting, he himself observed, can only 
be learned in one school, and that is kept by 
Nature. But he was not a highly cultivated 
man, except in his own walk. His school edu- 
cation had been of the slenderest kind, scarcely 
even perfecting him in the art of spelling; his 
self-culture did the rest. For a long time he 
was in very straitened circumstances, but 
nevertheless worked on with a cheerful heart. 
Poor though he was, he contrived to live within 
his small means, and he boasted, with becoming 
pride, that he was "a punctual paymaster.'* 
When he had conquered all his difficulties and 
become a famous and thriving man, he loved 
to dwell upon his early labours and privations, 
and to fight over again the battle which ended 
so honourably to him as a man and so glori- 
ously as an artist. "I remember the time," 
said he on one occasion, "when I have gone 
moping into the city with scarce a shilling, but 
as soon as I have received ten guineas there 
for a plate, I have returned home, put on my 
sword, and sallied out with all the confidence 
of a man who had thousands in his pockets." 

"Industry and perseverance" was the motto 
of the sculptor Banks, which he acted on him- 
self, and strongly recommended to others. 
His well-known kindness induced many aspir- 
ing youths to call upon him and ask for his 
advice and assistance; and it is related that 
one day a boy called at his door to see him with 
this object, but the servant, ang^ at the loud 
knock he had given, scolded him, and was 
about sending him away, when Banks over- 
hearing her, himself went out. The little boy 
stood at the door with some drawings in his 
hand. "What do you want with me?" asked 
the sculptor. " 1 want, sir, if you please, to 



be admitted to draw at the Academy. " Banks 
explained that he himself could not procure his 
admission, but he asked to look at the boy's 
drawings. Examining them, he said, "Time 
enough for the Academy, my little manf go 
home — mind your schooling — try to make a 
better drawing of the Apollo — and in a month 
come again and let me see it " The boy went 
home— -sketched and worked with redoubled 
diligence— and, at the end of the month, called 
again on the sculptor. The drawing was better*, 
but again Banks sent him back, with good 
advice, to work and study. In a week the 
boy was again at his door, his drawing much 
improved; and Banks bid him be of good 
cheer, for if spared he would distinguish him- 
self. The boy was Mulready; and the sculp* 
tor's augury was amply fulfilled. 

The fame of Claude Lorraine is partly ex- 
plained by his indefatigable industry. Bom 
at Champagne, in Lorraine, of poor parents, 
he was first apprenticed to a pastry-cook. His 
brother, who was a wood-carver, afterwards 
took him into his shop to learn that trade. 
Having there shown indications of artistic skill, 
a travelling dealer persuaded the brother to 
allow Claude to accompany him to Italy. He 
assented, and the young man reached Rome, 
where he was shortly after engaged by Agostino 
Tassi, the landscape-painter, as his house-ser- 
vant In that capacity Claude first learned land- 
scape-painting, and in course of time he b^gan 
to produce pictures. We next find him making 
the tour of Italy, France, and Qermany, occa- 
sionally resting by the way to paint landscapes, 
and thereby replenish his purse. On returning 
to Rome he found an increasing demand for 
his works, and his reputation at length became 
European. He was unwearied in the study of 
nature in her various aspects. It was his prac- 
tice to spend a great part of his time in closelj^ 
copying buildings, bits of ground, trees, leaves, 
and such like, which he finished in detail, 
keeping the drawings by him in store for the 
purpose of introducing them in his studied 
landscapes. He also gave close attention to 
the sky, watching it for whole days from morn- 
ing till night, and noting the various changes 
occasioned by the passing clouds and the in- 
creasing and waning light By this constant 
practice he acquired, although it is said very 
slowly, such a mastery of hand and eye as 
eventually secured for him the first rank among 
landscape-painters. 

Turner, who has been styled "the English 
Claude," pursued a career of like laborious in- 
dustry. He was destined by his father for his 
own trade of a barber, which he carried on in 
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London, until one day the sketch which the 
boy had made of a coat of anns on a silver 
salver having attracted the notice of a customer 
whom his father was shaving, the latter was 
nrged to allow his son to follow his bias, and 
he was 'eventually permitted to follow art as a 
profession. Like all young artists, Turner had 
many difficulties to encounter, and they were 
all the greater that his circumstances were so 
straitened. But he was always willing to work, 
and to take pains with his work, no matter 
how humble it might be. He was glad to 
hire himself out at half-a-crown a night to wash 
in skies in Indian ink upon other people's 
drawings, getting his supper into the bargain. 
Thus he earned money and acquired expert- 
ncM. Then he took to illustrating guide- 
books, almanacs, and any sort of books that 
wanted cheap frontispieces. ''What could I 
have done better?*' said he afterwards; "it 
was first-rate practice." He did everything 
carefully and conscientiously, never slurring 
over his work because he was ill-remunerated 
for it He aimed at learning as well as living; 
always doing his best, and never leaving a 
drawing without having made a step in advance 
upon his previous work. A man who thus 
laboured was sure to do much ; and his growth 
in power and grasp of thought was, to use 
Ruskin's words, ''as steady as the increasing 
light of sunrise." But Turner's genius needs 
no panegyric; his best monument is the noble 
gallery of pictures bequeathed by him to the 
nation, which will ever be the most lasting 
memorial of his fame. 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

BT THE REV. JOHN KEBLI. 

"They shall tpring ap aa among the graaa, aa willows 
by the water oounea." — laaiah zUr. 4. 

Lensons sweet of ipring returning, 

Welcome to the thoughtful heart ! 
May I call ye sense or learning, 

Instinct pure, or Heaven -taught art? 
Be your title what it may, 
Sweet the lengthening April day, 
While with you tlie soul is free, 
Ranging wild o*er hill and lea. 

Soft as Memnon*8 harp at morning, 

To the inward ear devout, 
Touch*d by light, with heavenly warning 

Your transporting chords ring out. 
Every leaf in every nook, 
Every wave in every brook. 
Chanting with a solemn voice, 
Minds us of our better choice. 



Needs no show of mountain hoaiy. 
Winding shore or deepening glen. 
Where the landscape in its gloiy 

Teaches truth to wandering men : 
Give true hearts but earth and sky. 
And some flowers to bloom and dia^ 
Homely scenes and simple viewB 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse. 

See the soft green willow springing 

Where the waters gently pass. 
Every way her free arms flinging 
O'er the moist and reedy graai. 
Long ere winter blasts are fled. 
See her tipp*d with vernal red. 
And her Idndly flower displaj'd 
Ere her leaf can oast a shade. 

Though the rudest hand aanil her. 

Patiently she droops awhile, 
But when showers and breeaes hail Imi^ 

Wears again her willing smile. 
Thus I learn Contentment's power 
From the slighted willow bow«r. 
Beady to give thanks and live 
On the least that Heaven maj givtw 

If, the quiet brooklet leaving, 

Up the stony vale I wind. 
Haply half in fancy grieving 

For the shades I leave behind. 
By the dusty wayside drear, 
Nightingales with joyous ohoer 
Sing, my sadness to reprove, 
Gladlier than in enltur'd 



Where the thickest bows are iwlai^ 
Of the greenest darkest tree. 

There they plunge, the light deeUnii^^- 
All may hear, but none maj tat. 

Fearless of the passing hoof^ 

Hardly will they fleet aloof; 

So they live in modest waya. 

Trust entire, and ceaseless pimlM. 



SONG. 



The sun is oareering in glory asd mii^ 

Mid the deep blue sky and the eloa^«te wUlt; 

The bright wave is tossing its foam o« Ugl^ 

And the summer breeses go lightly bj; 

The air and the water dance, fritter, aad plagr— 

And why should not I be as many as ikaj? 

The linnet is singing the wild wood t^roo^; 
The fawn's bounding footstep skims ofvw tha dew; 
The butterfly flits round the flowwiag tna; 
And the oowslip and bhie-beD are bent bj tha baa; 
All the creatures that dweU la thafaras*arai 
And why should not I be aa mmrj aa iktjf 
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A BACHBLOB'S COMPLAINT. 

BT 0HABLI8 LAMB.. 

As a single man, I liaye spent a good deal 
of my time in noting down the infirmities of 
Harried People, to console mjself for those 
Miperior pleasures which they tell me I have 
lost by remaining as I am. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of men and 
their wivee ever made any great impression 
upon me, or had much tendency to strengthen 
me in those anti-social resoiations which I took 
up long ago upon more substantial considera- 
tiomu What oftenest offends me at the houses 
of married persons where I yisit, is an error of 
quite a different description ; — it is that they 
are too loving. 

Not too loTing neither ; that does not explain 
my meaning. Besides, why should that offend 
me? The very act of separating themselyes 
from the rest of the world, to have the fuller 
eigoyment of each other's society, implies that 
th^ prefer one another to all the world. 

But what I complain of is, that they carry 
this preference so undisguisedly, they perk it 
up in the fiuses of us single people so shame- 
iMsly, you cannot be in their company a 
moment without being made to feel, by some 
indirect hint or open avowal, that you are not 
the object of this preference. Now there are 
some things which give no offence, while im- 
plied or taken for granted merely; but ex- 
pressed, there is much offence in them. If a man 
were to accost the first homely-featured or 
plain-dressed young woman of his acquaintance, 
and tell her bluntly that she was not hand- 
some or rich enough for him, and he could not 
marry her, he would deserve to be kicked for 
his ill manners ; yet no less is implied in the 
fact, that having access and opportunity of 
putting the question to her, he has never 
yet thought fit to do it. The young woman 
undentands this as clearly as if it were put 
into words ; but no reasonable young woman 
would think of making this the ground of a 
quarreL Just as little right have a married 
eonple to tell me by speeches, and looks that 
are scarce less plain than speeches, that I am 
not the happy man, — the Uwiy's choice. It is 
enough that I know I am not: I do not want 
this perpetual reminding. 

The cUsplay of superior knowledge or riches 
may be made sufficiently mortifying; but 
these admit of a palliative. The knowledge 
which is brought out to insult me may aoci- 
dflUaUy improve me ; and in the rich man's 



houses and pictures, — ^his parks and gardens, 
I have a temporary usufruct at least But 
the display of married happiness has none of 
these palliatives: it is throughout pure, unre- 
compensed, unqualified insult. 

Marriage by its best title is a monopoly, and 
not of the least invidious sort It is the 
cunning of most possessors of any exclusive 
privilege to keep their advantage as much out 
of sight as possible, that their less favoured 
neighbours, seeing little of the benefit, may 
the less be disposed to question the right But 
these married monopolists thrust the most ob- 
noxious part of their patent into our faces. 

Nothing is to me more distasteful than that 
entire complacency and satisfaction which beam 
in the countenances of a new-married couple, — 
in that of the lady particularly ; it tells you, 
that her lot is disposed of in this world ; that 
you can have no hopes of her. It is true, I 
have none; nor wishes either, perhaps: but 
this is one of those truths which ought, as I 
said before, to be taken for granted, not ex- 
pressed. 

The excessive airs which those people give 
themselves, founded on the ignorance of ua 
unmarried people, would be more offensive if 
they were less irrational We will allow them 
to understand the mysteries belonging to their 
own craft better than we who have not had the 
happiness to be made free of the company : 
but their arrogance is not content within these 
limits. If a single person presume to offer his 
opinion in their presence, though upon the 
most indifferent subject, he is immediately 
silenced as an incompetent person. Nay, a 
young married lady of my acquaintance, who, 
the best of the jest was, had not changed her 
condition above a fortnight before, in a ques- 
tion on which I had the misfortune to differ 
from her, respecting the properest mode of 
breeding oysters for the London market, had 
the assurance to ask with a sneer, how such an 
old bachelor as I could pretend to know any- 
thing about such matters. 

But what I have spoken of hitherto is no- 
thing to the airs which these creatures give 
themselves when they come, as they generally 
do, to have children. When I consider how 
little of a rarity children are, — that every 
street and blind alley swarms with them, — 
that the poorest people commonly have them 
in most abundance, — ^that there are few mar- 
riages that are not blessed with at least one of 
these bargains, — how often they turn out ill, 
and defeat the fond hopes of their parents, 
taking to vidous courses, which end in poverty, 
disgrace, the gallows, ftc — I cannot for my 
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life tell whAi Gaose for pride there can poBsibl j 
be in baling tbeuL If they were jonng phe- 
nixes, indeed, that were bom bat one in a jear, 
there might be a pretext But when they are 
80 common 

I do not advert to the insolent merit which 
they annme with their hasbanda on these 
occasions. Let them look to that. Bat why 
toe, who are not their natural-bom subjects, 
should be expected to bring our spices, myrrh, 
and incense, — our tribute and homage of ad- 
miration, — I do not see. 

** Like as the arrows in the hand of the 
giant, even so are the young children : " so 
says the excellent office in our Prayer-book 
appointed for the churching of women. 
** Happy is the man that hath his quirer full of 
them :" so say 1 ; but then don't let him dis- 
charge his quiver upon us that are weaponless; 
— let them be arrows, but not to gall and stick 
us. I have generally observed thai these 
arrows are double-h^ed: they have two 
forks, to be sure to hit with one or the other. 
As, for instance, where you come into a house 
which is full of children, if you happen to take 
no notice of them (you are thinking of some- 
thing else, perhaps, and turn a deaf ear to 
their innocent caresses), you are set down as 
untractable, morose, a hater of childreD. On 
the other hand, if you find them more than 
usually engaging, — if you are taken with their 
pretty manners, and set about in earnest to 
romp and play with them, some pretext or 
other ia sure to be found for sending them o«t 
of the room : they are too noisy or boisterona, 

or Mr. does not like children. With one 

or other of these forks the arrow is sure to hit 
you. 

I could forgive their jealouayi uid dispense 
with toying with their brats if it gives them 
any pain ; but I think it unreasonable to be 
called upon to love them, where I see no occa- 
Hion, — to love a whole family, perhaps, eight, 
nine, or ten. indiscriminately, — to love all 
the pretty dears, because children are so engag- 
ing. 

I know there is a proverb, *' Love me, love my 
df)g:" that w not always so very practicable, 
fMirtioularly if the dog be set upon you to tease 
yon or snap at you in sport. But a dog, or a 
Imm^r thing, — any inanimate substance, as a 
krriMialir, a watch or a ring, a tree, or the 
piscfl where we last parted when my fHend 
went away upon a long absence, I can make 
■hin if) love, because 1 love him, and any- 
ihinfc that reminds me of him ; provided it be 
ill Its nature indifferent, and apt to receive 
whatever hue fancy can give it. But children j 



have a real chancier and an eaacntial bdig 
of themselves : they are amiable or unamiable 
per m; I must love or hate them aa I sea caufe 
for either in their qualitiea. A chiid*a nature 
is too serious a thing to admit of its being 
regarded aa a mere appendage to another being, 
and to be loved or hated accordingly: they 
stand with me upon their own stock, aa much 
aa men and women do. O! bat yon will say, 
sure it is an attractive age, — there ia aomething 
in the tender years of infancy that of itsetf 
charms us. That is the very reaaon why I am 
more nice about them. I know that a sweet 
child is the sweetest thing in nature, not even 
excepting the delicate creatures which bear 
them ; but the prettier the kind of a thing ia, 
the more deairable it ia that it ahonld be pretty 
of its kind. One daiqr difleia not mvck from 
another in glory; but a violet ahonld look 
and smell the daintieat — I waa alwaya rather 
aqueamish in my women and ehildroL 

But thia ia not the worst: one wnai bt 
admitted into their familiarity at leaat^ bcfora 
they can complain of inattfntion. It impliei 
visita, and some kind of iBt ar eo nm ^ Bat if 
the husband be a man with wliom jon hava 
lived on a friendly footing btfora nvriaffe, — 
if yon did not come in on tha wifB't aide. — if 
yon did not aneak into the hooae Ia her tiain, 
bat were an old friend ia iut habUe eT Inti- 
macy before their coortahip vaa ao msck aa 
thought on, — look about yon — ^yevr tenut la 
precariona — before a twelvemoath ahall rail 
over your head, yon ahall find yoer eld ftieid 
gradually grow cool and altered townrda yea, 
and at last aeek (q;>portnnitiea of braakiag with 
yon. I have acaroe a married friend ef my 
aoquaintanoe, upon whoae ftrm flUth I can 
rely, whose friendahip did not **»-"■»— »^ ^fiit 
the period rf kii marriage. With aoiM limi- 
tationa they can endure that: bat that tha 
good-man ahould have darad to enter into a 
solemn league of friendahip in which they 
were not consulted, thou|^ it happened bcfera 
they knew him, — befbre they that are noiw man 
and wife ever met, — this ia intolerable to then. 
Every long friendahip, every old aathentie 
intimacy, muat be bronght into their eAce to 
be new atamped with thor earreacy, aa a aov- 
ereign prince ealla in the good old nMn^ thai 
waa coined in aome reign befera be waa bom 
or thought of, to be new maiked and minted 
with the stamp of hla aathority, bcfere he 
will let it paaa eanent in the werid. Toa 
may gneas what lock ganarally beiUla aneh a 
maty piece of metal aa I am in tbeae noaaasal- 
inge. 

Innumerable are the waya wUi^ ihaj take 
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to inralt and worm jon ont of their hoBbandi'i 
eonfidenee. LAaghing at all yoa say with a 
Vind of wonder, as if yon were a qaeer kind of 
fellow that said good things, bui an oddity, is 
one of the ways ; — they have a particular kind 
of stare for the purpose ; till at last the hus- 
band, who used to defer to your judgment, 
and would pass over some excrescences of 
understanding and manner for the sake of a 
general yein of observation (not quite vulgar) 
which he perceived in you, begins to suspect 
whether you are not altogether a humourist, — 
a fellow well enough to have consorted with in 
his bachelor days, but not quite so proper to 
be introduced to ladies. This may be called 
the staring way; and is that which has often- 
eit been put in practice against me. 

Then there is the exaggerating way, or the 
way of irony : that is, where they find you an ob- 
ject of especial regard with their husband, who 
is not so easily to be shaken from the lasting 
attachment founded on esteem which he has 
conceived towards you ; by never-qualified ex- 
aggerations to cry up all that you say or do» 
till the good-man, who underatands well enough 
thai it is all done in compliment to him, grows 
weary of the debt of gratitude which is due to 
io much candour, and by relaxing a little on 
his part, and taking down a peg or two in his 
enthusiasm, sinks at length to that kindly 
levd of moderate esteem, — that "decent afiec- 
Hon and complacent kindneas" towards yon, 
where she herself can join in sympathy with 
him without mnch stretch and violence to her 
■Ineerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have to 
aoeomplish so desirable a purpose are infinite) 
is, wiUi a kind of innocent simplicity, contin- 
ually to mistake what it was which first made 
their husband fond of you. If an esteem for 
something excellent in your moral character 
was that which rivetted the chain which she is 
to break, upon any imaginary discovery of a 
want of poignancy in your conversation she 
will cry, " I thought, my dear, you described 

your friend, Mr. as a great wit." If, on 

the other hand, it was for some supposed charm 
in your conversation that he first grew to like 
you, and was content for this to overlook some 
trifling irregularities in your moral deport- 
ment, upon the first notice of any of these she 
as readily exclaims, " This, my dear, is your 

good Mr. . " One good lady, whom I took 

the liberty of expostulating with for not show- 
ing me quite so much respect as I thought due 
to her husband's old friend, had the candour 
to oonfeas to me that she had often heard 
Mr. speak of me before marriage, and that 



she had conceived a great desire to be acquain- 
ted with me, but that the sight of me had very 
much disappointed her expectations ; for from 
her husband's representations of me she had 
formed a notion that she was to see a fine, tall, 
officer-like looking man (I use her very words); 
the very reverse of which proved to be the 
truth. This was candid ; and I had the civil- 
ity not to ask her in return how she came to 
pitch upon a standard of personal accomplish- 
ments for her husband's friends which differed 
so much from his own ; for my friend's dimen- 
sions as near as possible approximate to mine; 
he standing five feet in his shoes, in which I 
have the advantage of him by about half an 
inch ; and he no more than myself exhibiting 
any indications of a martial character in his 
air or countenance. 

These are some of the mortifications which 
I have encountered in the absurd attempt to 
visit at their houses. To enumerate them all 
would be a vain endeavour : I shall therefore 
just glance at the very common impropriety of 
which married ladies are guilty, — of treating 
us as if we were their husbands, and vice versa. 
I mean, when they use us with familiarity, 
and their husbands with ceremony. Tetiaeea, 
for instance, kq>t me the other night two or 
three honzs beyond my usual time of snpping, 

while she was fretting because Mr. did 

not ocHne home, till the oysters were all spoiled, 
rather than she would be guilty of the impolite- 
neas of tonehing one in lus absence. This waa 
reversing the point of good manners; for 
ceremony is an invention to take off the uneasy 
feeling which we derive from knowing ourselvea 
to be less the object of love and esteem with a 
fellow-creature than some other person is. It 
endeavours to make up, by superior attentions 
in little points, for that invidious preference 
which it is forced to deny in the greater. Had 
Testacea kept the oysters back for me, and 
withstood her husband's importunities to go 
to supper, she would have acted according to 
the strict rules of propriety. I know no cere- 
mony that ladies are bound to observe to their 
husbands, beyond the point of a modest behav- 
iour and decorum; therefore I must protest 
against the vicarious gluttony of Cerasia, who 
at her own table sent away a dish of Morellas, 
which I was applying to with great good-will, 
to her husband at the other end of Uie table, 
and recommended a plate of less extraordinary 
gooseberries to my unwedded palate in their 
stead. Neither can I excuse the wanton afifront 
of . 

But I am weary of stringing up all my mar- 
ried acquaintance by Roman denominationiL 
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Let them amend and change their manners, 
or I promise to record the full-length English 
of their names, to the terror of all sach des- 
perate offenders in future. 



AN IRISH PEASANT'S HOME. 

BT WILUAM ALUNGHAIf.^ 

Jack Doran^g cottage, from a hare hillside, 
Look'd out across the hogland black and wide, 
Where some few ridges broke the swarthy soil, 
A patch of culture, won with patient toil. 
Tho walls were mud, around an earthen floor. 
Straw-ropes held on the thatch, and by his door 
A screen of wattles fenced the wind away. 
For open wide from mom till dusk it lay, 
A stool perhaps across, for barring out 
The too familiar porker's greedy snout. 
Thieves were undreamt-of, vagrants not repell'd, 
The poor man's dole the pauper's budget swell'd, 
A gift of five potatoes, gently given. 
Or fist of meal, repaid with hopes of Heaven. 

There Jack and BCaureen, Neal their only son, 
And daughter Bridget, saw the seasons run ; 
Poor but contented peasants, warm and kind, 
Of hearty manners, and religious mind ; 
Busy to make their little comer good. 
And full of health, upon the homeliest food. 
They tasted flesh-meat hardly thrice a year. 
Crock -butter, when the times were not too dear, 
Salt herring as a treat, as luxury 
For Sunday mornings and cold weather, tea; 
Content they were if milk the noggins orown'd, 
What time their oatmeal-stirabout went round, 
Or large potatoes, teeming from the pot, 
Descended to the basket, smoking hot, — 
imk of its precious butter duly stript. 
Wherewith to Lisnamoy young Biddy tripp'd. 
Not poor they seem'd to neighbours poorer still. 
As Doran's father was, ere bog and hill 
Gave something for his frugal fight of years 
'Gainst marsh and rock, and furze with all its 
spears, 



» From Laurtncf Blomnjldd in Irtland, or the New Land- 
Urd, a poem in twelre chapters (MacmiUan A Ca) 
In his prefiMW to a new edition (1809) Mr. Allingbam 
says: "Seren oentoriea are nearly finished since the 
political connection began between England and 
Ireland ; and yet Ireland remains to this hoar not a 
well known country to the general British public To 
do Roraething. however small, towards making it better 
understood, is the aim of this little book." He adds 
that since the poem "first appeared in Fnun'i Mag- 
msine, the aspect of Irish aftkirs has changed in several 
particnlars." and refers, with satisfaction, to the in- 
srsaaed attention given to them by Parliament. 



And round the oottage an oasis gr e e n 
Amidst the dreaiy wildeme« wai 
Two hardy oows the pail and ohom sapplkd, 
Short-legg'd, big-boned, with rugged horns and 

wide. 
That each good spot among the heather knew. 
And every blade that by the runnels grew. 
Roved on the moor at large, but meekly came 
With burden'd udders to delight the dame, 
And in its turn the hoarded stocking swelTd 
Which envious neighbours in their dreams be- 
held; 
At thought whereof were bumpkins fain to east 
Sheep's eyes at comely Bridget as she paa^d 
With napldn-shaded basket many a bmwb ; 
But every bumpkin Bridget laugh'd to 



Who at an evening dance more blithe than 

she?— 
With steps and changes, modest in their ^ee. 
So true she foots it, and so hard to tire, 
Whilst Phil the Fiddler's elbow jerks like fira. 
That courting oouples turn their heads to look. 
And elders praise her from the ohiaBfy-nook 
Amidst their pipes, old stories, and fraik newa 
From twenty decent boys might Bridge! choose ; 
For, pot the jigs aside, her skill was known 
To help a neighbour's work, or speed her own, 
And where at kemp or hayiUy^ coold be fimnd 
One face more welcome, all the ooontqr lonnd? 
Mild oval face, a freckle here and there, 
Clear eyes, broad forehead, dark abundant hair. 
Pure placid look that show'd a gentle nators. 
Firm, unperplex'd, were hers; the Maiden^ 

stature 
Graceful aroee, and strong, to middle heiglii, 
With fair round arms, and footstep fkne and 

light; 
She was not showy, she was always nut. 
In every gesture native and complete. 
Disliking noise, yet neither dull nor sUekt 
Could throw a rustic banter briskly book. 
Reserved but ready, innocently shrewd, — 
In brief, a charming flower of Womanhood. 

The girl was rich, in heslth, good lempv, 

beauty. 
Work to be done, amusement after duty. 
Clear undistraoted mind, and tranquil heart. 
Well-wishers, in whose thoughts aho had her 

part, 
A decent father, a religions mothor. 
The pride of all the parish in a hrottmr. 
And Denis Coyle for sweetheart, where the Toioe 
Of Jack and Maureen pnleed their dinglitfrB 

choice. 



' jr«mp, a meeting of giris Ibr 
other work, ending with a 
gathering of neighboins tir grasipw 
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Mild the ask for? grief and oare not yei, 

old tax-gatherers, dunn'd her for their 

9t; 

■ joyonslandaoape round herfootiteptlay, 

r own ninihine made the whole worid gay. 

and hie wife, through earlier wedded 

ibled with far-iighted hopes and feara, 
i their narrow circle not unskill'd, 
laily duties cautiously fulfilled 
se and farm* of bargain and of pray'r; 
ive the Church and gave the Poor a share ; 
eparate gift by angels put in score 
in as though 'twere ohalk*d behind the 
or. 

'o themselves could neither write nor read, 
their children's lore were proud indeed, 
loet of Neal, who step by step had pass'd 
ites, and trod the master's heels at last. 

m manly, godly counsels took the rule, 
pen'd to her young a freer school, 
irin's good desire was quickly proved; 
ng she loves, as long ago she loved, 
lasant, sighing at his own defect, 
I snatdi his children from the same negleot ; 
louse and hut, by hill and plain, they pour 
I of thousands to the teacher's floor; 
the general island seems to come 
blended voice, a pleasing busy hum. 
fctle Bridget, pretty child, was there, 
Teal, a quick-eyed boy with russet hair, 
as the month of March, yet with a grace 
ditative sweetness in his faoe; 
oiiing's Temple, which made shift to stand 
rhouse form on great Sir Uliok's land 
vez'd these schools with all his pompous 
ight 

ould, for love or money, grant a site), 
nom with merry step they cross'd the hill, 
oon could read with pleasure, write with 
ill, 

» from print their parents' simple wit, 
ler New-world letters cramply writ ; 
eal, not long content with primers, redd 
:s round him," as his mother aptly said; 
t far for books, devoured whate'er he 
und, 

eep'd through loopholes from his narrow 
»und. 

Haureen gaxed with awe on pen and ink, 
oks with blindest reverence. Whilst we 
ink 

ark and Middle Ages flown away, 
population crowds us round to^iay ; 
rly moves the world. Our dame believed, 
r as saints and angels she received, 
chcraft, lucky and unlucky times, 
I and charms, and fairy-doctors' rhymes 
vr. 



To help a headache, or a oow faU*n dry; 

Strong was the malice of an evil eye ; 

She fear'd those hags of dawn, who skimm'd the 

well. 
And robb'd the churning by their May-day spell ; 
The gentle race, whom youngsters now negleot. 
From BCaxy never miss'd their due respect ; 
And when a little whirl of dust and straws 
Rose in her pathway, she took care to pause 
And cross herself ; a twine of rowan-spray. 
An ass's shoe, might keep much harm away; 
Saint Bridget's candle, which the priest had 

blest. 
Was stored to light a sick-bed. For the rest, 
She led a simple and contented life, 
Sweet-tempei^d, dutiful, as maid and wife ; 
Her husband's wisdom from her heart admired, 
And in her children's praises never tired. 

Jack was a plodding man, who deem'd it best 
To hide away the wisdom he possess'd ; 
Of scanty word", avoiding all dispute ; 
But much experience in his mind had root; 
Most deferential, yet you might surprise 
A secret scanning in the small gray eyes; 
Short, active, though with labour's trudge, his 

legs; 
His knotted fingers, like rude wooden pegs. 
Still firm of grip; bis breath was slow and deep; 
His hair unbleadi'd with time, a rough blade 

heap. 
Fond, of a night, to calmly sit and smoke. 
While neighbours plied their argument or joke, 
To each he listen'd, seldom praised or blaniedf 
All party-spirit prudently disclaim'd. 
Repeating, with his wise old wrinkled faoe, 
"I never knew it help a poor man's ease;" 
And when they taUed of "tyrants," Doran said 
Nothing, but suok'd his pipe and shook his bead. 

In patient combat with a barren soil. 
Jack saw the gradual tilth reward his toilf 
Where first his father as a cottier came 
On patch too poor for other man to olaim. 
Jack's father kept the hut against the hill 
With daily eightpenoe earned by sweat and skiH ; 
Three sons grew up ; one hasted over sea. 
One married soon, fought hard with poverty. 
Sunk, and died young ; the eldest boy was Jack, 
Young herd and spadesman at his father's baek. 
With every hardship sturdily he strove, 
To fair or distant ship fat cattle drove, 
(Not theirs, his father had a single cow). 
And cross'd the narrow tides to reap and mow. 
A fever bum'd away the old man's life ; 
Jack had the land, the hovel, and a wife ; 
And in the chimney's wannest oomer sat 
His good old mother, with her favourite oai. 

ManuB, now dead (long since, on "cottier-take,'* 
Allow'd cheap lodgment for his labour's sake)^ 

§7 
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Oontriving dayi and odd half-dayi to roatch. 
By slow degrees had tamed the sarage patch 
Beside his hut, driven back the stubborn gone, 
Whose pounded prickles meanwhile fed his 

horse; 
And crown'd the cutout bog with many a sheaf 
Of speckled oats, and spread the dark-green leaf 
Where plaited white or purple blooms unfold 
To look on summer with an eye of gold. 
Potato-blossoms, namely. Now, be sure, 
A larger rent was paid ; nor, if secure 
Of foot-sole place where painfully he wrought. 
Would Manus grumble. Tear by year he sought 
A safeguard; but the Landlord still referred 
Smoothly to Agent, Agent merely heard. 
And answer^ — "We'll arrange it by-and-by; 
Meanwhile, you're well enough, man; let it 

lie,"— 
Besolred to grant no other petty lease, 
The ills of petty farming to increase. 
Old Manus gone, and Bloomfield's father gone, 
Sir Ulick Harvey's guardian rule came on ; 
And so at last Jack found his little all 
At Yioeroy Pigot's mercy, which was smaU. 
With more than passive discontent he look'd 
On tenancies like Jack's, and ill had brook'd 
The whisper of their gains. He stood one day, 
Filling the petty household with dismay. 
Within their hut, and saw that Paudeen Dhu, 
The bailiff, when he called it ''snug," spoke 

true* 



The patoh'd, unpainted, but substantial door. 
The well-fill'd dresser, and the level floor, 
Glean chairs and stools, a gaily-quilted bed. 
The weather-fast though grimy thatch o'erhead. 
The fishing rods and reeb above the fire, 
Neal's books, and oomely Bridget's neat attire. 
Expressed a comfort which the rough neglect 
That reign'd outside forbade him to expect. 
Indeed, give shrewd old cautious Jack his way. 
The house within had shown less neat array. 
Who held the maxim that, in prosperous case, 
Tii wise to show a miserable face ; 
A decent hat, a wife's good shawl or gown 
For higher rent may mark the farmer down ; 
Beside your window shun to plant a rose 
Lest it should draw the prowling bailiff's nose, 
Nor deal with whitewash, lest the cottage lie 
A target for the bullet of his eye ; 
Rude be your fence and field— if trig and trim 
A cottier shows them, all the worse for him. 
To scrape, beyond expenses, if he can, 
A silent stealthy penny, is the plan 
Of him who dares it — a suspected man t 
With tedious, endless, heavy-laden toil. 
Judged to have thierved a pittance from the 

soil. 
But close in reach of Bridget's busy hand 
Dirt and untidiness could scarcely stand ; 



And Neal, despite his fkthet's sense of goSX 
A dairy and a gable-room had built. 
And by degrees the common kitchen grsoed 
With many a touch of his saperior taste 

The peasant draws a low and toilsome lot; 
Poorer than all above him? — sorely not. 
Oonsdous of useful strength, untaught to can 
For smiling masquerade and dainty fare, 
With social pleasures, warmer if leas bland. 
Companionship and convene ni^ at hand. 
If sad, with genuine sorrows, well-defined, 
His life brought doser to a simpler mind; 
He's friends with earth and ekrad, plant, blsil, 

and bird; 
His glance, by oversubtleties anbliin^d. 
At human nature, flies not mneh astray; 
Afoot he journeys but enjoys the way. 
Th' instinctive faith, perhiqw, of sneli holds bss^ 
To that ideal tmth, the power and Mil 
Of all i4>pearanoe; limitation koops 
Their soids compact; light oarea tiiqr half, 

sound sleeps; 
Their day, within a settled oonrM 1mcbb» 
Brings wholesome task, advaneinf with the sni 
The sure result with satisfBellon ioai» 
And Alls with calm a w^-cani'd hovoToMt. 
Nay, gold, whose more poiseorioo ItM svails, 
Far-c^ttering, decks the worid with fiyij-taha. 
Who grasp at poison, trigger, oord* or knifs?— 
Seldom the poorest peasant tint of Ufii. 

Mark the great evil of a low oalalo; 
Not Poverty, but Slaveiy,— one mtmH fOt 
Too much at mercy of aaothet^e wilL 
Deran has prospered, but is trsmbUaf stilL 
Our Agent* s li^test word his ImwI oaa sltak% 
The Bailiff's bushy «yobrow bida hte qaaka. 



LUCT. 



She dwelt among the untroddsii 
Beside the springs of Daf% 

A maid whom there wire aooo to 
And mj few to lovo. 



A violet by a mos^y stoiM 
Half -hidden from the «yo 

— Fair as a star, whan on^ 
Is shining in the sky! 



She lived unknown, and hm oovld 
When Lucy oeaaed to bo; 

But she is in bsr gravo, and, ob. 
The difference to mot 

W( 
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TOMASO AND PBPINA. 

[William Gilbert, bom in London, 1806— a daioend- 
■ni of an old Salisbury family. He it a member of 
tbe Boyal College of Sorgeoni, London, and M.D. of 
Paris ; but he retired fircnn the profeieion of medidne 
about thirty-fiye yean ago. In literature he has earned 
a high reputation m a noreliit. Critioi hare repeatedly 
compared lus ityle to that of Defoe, and oooaeionally 
he display* some of those characteristics which most 
disiingnished HawthOTne. His chief woiIcb are : ShirUjf 
Ball AsylMm; De Profundit; Dr. Audin'tOuuU; Th* 
Wiuard of Ike Mountain, Ac. From the last-mentioned 
work (poblished by Strahan k Co.) we quote the follow- 
ing tale.] 

On a small fann in the Bresciano liyed an 
old working couple, Tomaso and Pepina. They 
were frngal, indnBtrioaa, and pious. The few 
inhabitants of the secluded village in which 
they resided much respected them ; but beyond 
it they were unknown. Besides their other 
good qualities, they were very much attached 
to each other; and both being by nature 
amiably disposed, their lives had passed very 
happily in each other's society. Though not 
poor, they were far from being rich, yet they 
did not envy their richer neighbours, but were 
content with what Qod had given them. They 
had but one cause for anxiety. The little farm 
on which they lived was not their own ; and 
the landlord had frequently spoken of dispos- 
seiiing them, in order to add the land to his 
own farm. But something or other had always 
turned up to induce him to delay carrying his 
idea into practice, prior to the date of our nar- 
rative, when they received a peremptory notice 
to quit within the space of a week. 

By a singular coincidence, on the same day 
they received this order, intelligence reached 
them that a cousin of Tomaso's, an old bachelor, 
who resided near Menaggio, and whom he had 
not seen for more than thirty years, was dead, 
and had left Tomaso his farm, with the house 
and furniture. The worthy couple, late in life 
though it was for them to remove to a new 
dwelling, determined to go and reside in it 
Hany long and anxious debates took place, 
however, before they came to this resolution. 
Their principal objection was that they were 
not acquainted with any one in the neighbour- 
hood of the new dwelling, and that they should 
leave behind them friends whom they loved 
uid respected. They had but one alternative, 
however — they must remove, or starve; and 
they ehoee the former, sorely as it grieved them 
to do so. As they had heard on good authority 
that the home IdTt them was amply furnished. 



they sold all they had in their old dwelling 
with the exception of a modest stock of cloth- 
ing, which could be tied up in a bundle. After 
a painful leave-taking with their friends, they 
engaged the driver of a cart, who was return- 
ing to Lecco, to carry them with him so fiiur on 
their Journey, as they intended to make that 
town their first halting-place. 

For some time after they had quitted the 
village both husband and wife gave full vent 
to their tears; while the driver of the cart, 
prompted by a feeling of delicacy, pretended 
not to see them, but walked quietly beside his 
horse's head, looking straight along the road 
before him. After they had been about an 
hour on their journey, Tomaso said to his 
wife — 

" It*8 very hard for people at our time of 
life to be turned out of house and home at a 
week's notice, isn't it, Pepina?" 

'' So it U, dear," was the reply ; "but still 
we ought to be thankful that we have another 
good home to go to, when so many poor crea> 
tures are wandering about in these hard time» 
without a roof to shelter them." 

"True, wife; but for all that, it's a hant 
thing to have to leave against one's will. I 
trust we shall be as happy in our new home as- 
we were in our last" 

"There's little fear of that," said Pepina; 
" our happiness will be, in a great measure, in 
our own hands. I have no doubt we shall be 
as happy in the new house as we have been in 
the one we have left" 

" It will be no fault of mine if we are not/' 
said Tomaso. 

" That I know," said his wife. " Ton have 
been a good husband to me for the last fifty 
years, and I am sure there is no danger of your 
changing now." 

" Fifty years ! " said the driver, who, finding 
his passengers had so far recovered as to allow 
them the use of their tongues, had gradually 
slackened his pace, and had fallen back from 
the horse's head in a line with Tomaso and 
Pepina as they were seated in the cart " Fifty 
years! Why, you don't mean to say you have 
been married so long as that" 

"Very nearly," said Pepina; "we want 
only five days of it. Next Sunday we shall 
have been married fifty years." 

*' And a very happy time we have had of it," 
said Tomaso. " I should like to live as much 
longer." 

" I don't know that we should gain much 
by it," said his wife. " At our time of life we 
have as many infirmities as we can well bear; 
and how many we should have when we had 
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lived fifty, or eren twenty jean more, would 
be even terrible to think of. No, old man, we 
are better off as we are, unless we could find 
somebody to make us young again, and that is 
not very likely, I should think." 

** I don't know that,'* said the driyer, who 
was a native of Lecco. " There is a wonderful 
astrologer in our parts, who, they say, can 
make people young again. Not that I know 
any case of the kind ; though, I must say, I 
have heard of some extraordinary things he 
has done, which no common man could do." 

" Where does he live?" inquired Pepina. 

" In the slope of the mountains, behind the 
horns of Cantu." ^ 

" But perhaps," said Pepina, with a pioua 
shudder, "he may be in league with the Evil 
One." 

"I know nothing about that," said the 
driver in a somewhat careless tone; '*but I 
should rat)»er think he is not. I never heard 
of him doing any harm to any one, but I have 
heard of a good many he has been kind to, 
especially the poor." 

' ' That don't look as if there was much wrong 
in him," said both husband and wife at the 
same time. 

Conversation was carried on in this amicable 
manner until the cart arrived at Lecco, when 
Tomaso and his wife bade adieu to the friendly 
driver. Carrying the bundle which contained 
their clothes, they proceeded to a small inn, 
where they engaged a room for the night, deter- 
mining to continue their journey the next day. 
In the evening they entered into conversation 
with some of the inmates of the house ; and, 
by chance, the Innominato and his wonderful 
powers were mentioned. Tomaso and his wife 
^who had felt greatly interested in the details 
given by the driver respecting that singular 
individual) listened attentively, and made 
many inquiries. The answers they received 
had only the effect of greatly increasing their 
curiosity. When they retired for the night, 
Tomaso said to his wife, — 

"I wish we could only find out the place 
where that astrologer lives. If we could, I 
should be much tempted to pay him a visit to- 
morrow." 

" For what purpose?" inquired Pepina. 

''I should like to know whether he could 
make us young again. If he could, it would 
go a great way to reconcile me to our removal " 

** I should like it as much as you," said the 
old woman. "But if he can do so, I am afraid 
he would require more money than we have to 
give him." 

"That we should know more about when 




we saw him," said Tomaso. "Even thoa^ 
we found that he wanted more than we cool^ 
pay, we should be no wone off than we ar^ 
now. But from what the driver told us, ^ 
well as what we beard this evening, he is t^o'^ 
likely to be hard upon a poor old couple. 1 1-^ 
tell you what I will da To-morrow I will IM^ ' 
quire if he lives far from here, and, if not, W^ 
will go and aea him. It will do va no hars*- «• 
even though we come baek no better off 
when we went" 

"With all my heart," aaid Um old 
" I am sure, if we aucoeed, it woald give me i 
much pleasure as it would yon.'* 

Next morning Tomaso rose at daybreak, 
made many inquiries respecting theastrologer'a 
abode, and the best method of reaching it. 
He found that they could arrive at it in 
course of the day; ao the old conple, after' 
making a hearty brnUcfast, Tomaao ahouldcriB^ 
his bundle, started for the castle of the Inno- 
minato ["the Wiiaid of the MonnialB"]. It. 
was late in the afternoon when thej wachrf 
the Hospice, where they remained while a ser- 
vant took in their message. In a Um miBDles 
he returned and informed them thai. If they 
would follow him to the castle, Ua marfir 
would see them immediately. On their anivil 
they were ushered into the praaenee of the 
Innominato, whom they found in hk atady, 
engaged in aome chemical experimenta, aaiis- 
ted by one of his servanta. So deeply intent 
was he in his work, that it waa aome minates 
before he was aware of their preaence a aome- 
what fortunate drcnmatance for them; for 
they were so overwhelmed by the myaterioas 
aspect of the place, and the impoaing appcu- 
ance of the astrologer, that it ia prabaUt 
neither would have been able to addreaa Um. 
But presently the astrologer tnrnad Rmad, ani 
seeing his two visitors, mid the aipiemJen ef 
bewilderment on their eoontenuioaBk he ad- 
dressed them with great kindnem of toae and 
manner. After reqneating them to be aeali^ 
he inquired the purpom of their vlall^ 

"Learned sir," said Tomaa»--riaiBg fkem 
his seat, and, evidently in great fmat^ boviagte 
the astrologer most obaeqnioiialj^" we have 
heard that yon are very kind to poor poopie, 
and that yon can peribnn very woadarfal 
things, so we have eome to aak yon to do « 
a great favoor. At the aame tbno, «e hope 
you will not be oflbnded at oar boidnem ; and 
we are ready to pay yon aa mneh aa «e ean 
afford. ' 

" As yon my yon do not iateod to oflM 
me," aaid the astrologer, "I will take no 
oilbnee. At the mme iime^ uidentaBd that I 
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aeeqyt money from no one. Tell me plainl j 
tnd conflcientiouBly what yoa wish, and I wiU 
oblige you if I can ; for, by aid of my science, 
I know you are a worthy old coaple." 

" Many thanks, Illustrissimo," said Tomaso, 
greatly encouraged by his kind reception ; '' we 
are mnch obliged to yon for yonr good opinion. 
The truth is, we are much attached to each 
dther, and have lived a very happy life together 
for many years. What we want to ask you is, 
whether you could make us young again, as 
we are now getting very old. We have been 
married fifty years come next Sunday." 

" I am sorry I have not the power to oblige 
yoa,'* said the astrologer. "One of you I 
eonld make young again, but not both ; that 
U fjur beyond my power. If that will meet 
joor views, and you can settle between you 
which of Uie two it shall be, I am ready to 
oblige you." 

For some seconds Tomaso and his wife re- 
mmined silent, looking at each other in a state 
of great perplexity. At last Pepina said — 

" I am obliged to your excellency for the 
oflbr, but, for my own part, I decline it I 
■konld like to be young again if my husband 
eimld be so too ; but I have no wish to change 
if be must remain old. Whatever good I may 
get I always like to share it with him." 

"And I am of the same opinion," said 
Tomaao. " 1 have no wish to be young if she 
k to remain old. We will now leave you, sir, 
if you cannot make us both young; but, at 
the aame time, we are much obliged to you for 
jonr eondescension in receiving us." So say- 
iag, he roee, and taking up his bundle, pre- 
pttfwl to depart. 

"Stop one moment," said the astrologer. 
" I wish to oblige you as far as I can, and I 
li»T6 another proposition to make, though I 
Iiardly think you will agree to it. I cannot 
make you both young — my power being limi- 
ted — bat 1 can divide the g^ft I can make 
ene of you young and beautiful in appearance, 
bat whichever of you it may be, must retain 
the grave method of thinking and speaking of 
old age. The other must keep the appearance 
of age, but shall have the mind and spirits of 
you^ — gay, buoyant, and enthusiastic. Now 
what do you say to my offer? If you are 
litiified with it, you can decide between your- 
idvee which portion of the gift yoa would each 
like to accept" 

Again Tomaso and his wife were silent for 
lome seconds, both being evidently inclined to 
aceept the oflfer of the astrologer. 

" I see," he continued, "that you both like 
the idea. Before you definitely decide, how- 



ever, let me urge you to consider well what 
you are about to accept, as very likely you will 
both be exposed to the ridicule of your friends 
when you return home." 

" We are not going to our old home," said 
Tomaso, " but to a farm near Menaggio, where 
nobody knows us. We have hitherto lived in 
the Breeciano." 

" That entirely alters the case," said the 
astrologer. " But other inconveniences may 
possibly arise, therefore think well over the 
matter before you decide." 

"I have made up my mind, sir," said 
Tomaso. " Give me but the spirits of youth, 
and I am perfectly content to wear the appear- 
ance of old age." 

" And what do you say?" said the astrologer, 
addressing Pepina. 

The old woman hung her head with an ab- 
surd appearance of modesty, but made no 
reply. 

" If you do not give me an answer," said the 
astrologer, " I can do nothing for either." 

Still Pepina was silent 

"Then the bargain is dropped," said the 
astrologer, turning again to the experiment he 
was performing, "and we will say no more 
about it" 

" I will do juat as my husband pleases, sir, 
said Pepina quickly, and evidently alarmed. 

" And I wish her to be young and beautiful, 
said Tomaao, "but to remain discreet and 
steady, as she now is." 

" Very well," said the astrologer, " then we 
are all agreed. Qo now to the Hospice, where 
you can remain for the night. But remember, 
you must, without a lamp or any other light, 
rise before daybreak and start on yonr journey. 
As the sun rises, you will gradually undergo 
the transformation you wish — the one in mind 
and the other in body. One word more. Yoa 
are a good old couple, and in case you should 
find that you do not like your altered condition 
after you have tried it, I will g^ve you an 
opportunity of returning to your present state, 
should you desire it On Sunday next you say 
you will have been married fifty years. If at 
any time before midnight on Saturday you 
should both wish to be restored to your former 
condition of life, you can do so ; but remember, 
you must be agreed on the subject Now yoa 
can leave me." 

The old conple now quitted the presence of 
the Innominate, and descended to the Hospice, 
where a good sapper had been prepared for 
them. After partaking of it they retired to 
their room, but not to sleep— eo fearful and 
anzioaa were they lest the son might rite be- 
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fore they awoke and were able to carry ont the 
instmctioiiB of the astrologer. 

It wanted oonsiderably more than an hour of 
daybreak when they left the house to commence 
their joamey. For some time their prog^ress 
waa trifling, for the night was dark, their eye- 
sight dim, and the path somewhat difficnit to 
keep. After they had proceeded aboat a mile 
from the castle, the old man commenced to 
sing, at the top of his cracked voice, a warrior's 
song, which drew from Pepina rather a sharp 
remark on the folly of his behayiour — singing 
in such an absurd manner, instead of carefully 
looking which way they were going, while 
they were on the edge of a precipice. Tomaso, 
in obedience to his wife's wishes, stopped his 
flinging for some minutes, but he soon burst 
out again still louder than before, at the same 
time using the most ludicrous gesticulations, 
as if he saw an enemy before him whom he was 
about to attack. Pepina now got fairly angry, 
and fractiously told him not to make an old 
fool of himself. Tomaso stopped his singing a 
second time, and good-naturedly turned round 
to say something oonciliatoiyto his wife, when 
a faint ray of the coming dawn passing through 
a clefb in the mountains allowed him to gain a 
tolerably distinct view of her face. He gazed 
at her in silent astonishment, for she now ap- 
peared a buxom woman of about fifty years of 
age — stout, well-made, erect, and hearty. 
Pepina seemed at a loss to understand her hus- 
band's astonishment, and somewhat angrily 
inquired what he saw to make him stare at her 
in that silly manner. 

"See in you?" said Tomaso, almost breath- 
less with surprise — " see in you? Why, areiy 
handsome wonuui. Don't you think that is a 
very good excuse for staring at you ? I declare 
you are twice as plump as you were before we 
went to the astrologer." 

Pepina now felt her own arms, and then took 
a^ good a look at her person as the faint light 
of day would enable her to do. She could 
easily perceive that her form was greatly 
changed for the better. She, however, ex- 
pressed no pleasure at this, but said, in a frac- 
tiouA tone — 

"It was well worth while, indeed, to spend 
the whole of yesterday, wearing the soles off 
one's feet, to find out that coiguror, and then 
to Ite made fifty years of age! I suspect he is 
only a cheat after all. He promised me I 
should l>ccome young and boiutiful, and he 
haA made mc fifty, if I'm a day. I would just 
as MHtn have kept as I wa^. " 

•* Come, come, wife." wid Tomaso. " don't be 
ungrateful. For a person at your time of life 



to have twenty yean taken off their bead in 
less than an hour is really a good deal gained." 

" My time of life!" said Pepina, " mj time 
of life, indeed! Look at yoor own. I can 
walk upright, at any rate, and that's more 
than you can do, try as mack as yon please.** 

They now entered a narrow vall^ bnng with 
high trees, which so completely shnt ont the 
little light as to leave them again in total dark- 
ness. Here Pepina, finding Uiat her hosband 
moved along with great dif&cnltj, oflbred to 
carry the bundle for him, saying that slie was 
far stronger than he was. Tomaeo took this 
offer very ill, and he told her he was not a man 
to require assistance from her or any other 
woman; and by way of proving his woids 
hurried on before her, stambling oootinoally 
as he went. His ill-hamoar, however, soon 
vanished, and he again commenoed to sing his 
warrior's song in the same absnrd manner as 
before. 

The road now opened up, being no longer 
overshadowed by trees. The di^light had now 
also increased so much that th^ eonld see a 
considerable distance before them. Tomaso 
still continued in front, singing his aong, and 
taking no notice of his wife, who followed him 
silently and sedately. 

Again their path lay along the aide of adeep 
precipice, at the bottom of which nuhed a 
swollen monntain-stream. Tomaio, oa hesring 
the noise, looked below for a moment, and 
then continued his road, alnging aa Initlly as 
ever. He alio amused himself by walking at 
the extreme edge of the precipice, io Ptpiaa's 
intense terror, for he stumbled incamnDUy, and 
appeared much fatigued. 

" Gome away lh>m that dangerona plaee, yoa 
silly old man," she said. " Do yon wish to 
break your neck? Come away, I say, and givi 
me the bundle, for I see yon are to tired yon 
can hardly get along." 

" That is not tme," said Tomaa^ Uuniag 
round; "I was never stronger." Hen ht 
stopped speaking, and looked for aone mlnntei 
in speechlen astonishment at hia wife, who now 
appeared a very handsome womaa of thirty 
yean of age. When she had reached him. she 
inquired what was the matter, thai he had sa 
suddenly become silent 

" Pepina," he said, " I caanot take my eym 
off yon. I never in my life saw a mora bean- 
tiful woman than yon have heeo—i Oire ms 
a kiss." 

" Nonsense, yon silly old man," was kv 
reply ; " hold yoor tongne, and do not make a 
fool of yonrwlf. Qo on a^pda, and kee^ hwt^ 
from the edge of the pree^iM." 
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Bat &r firam obeyinic ^w> Tomaao walked 
hj her lide, tnd attempted to make himself aa 
agreeable aa poaaible bj gaying all the sweet 
things which came into his head ; to' all of 
which Pepina lent either a deaf ear, or up- 
braided him for his folly. Finding his compli- 
ments had no other effect on her than to make 
her still more ill-tempered, he determined to 
try what singing woold do, and immediately 
commenced a love-song, which he sang in a 
moat impressive manner, bat in so cracked a 
Toiee that he made himself perfectly ridicnloos. 
It was not, however, withoat its effect on 
Pqiina, who began to cry, and her husband, 
mistaking the caase, attempted to give a still 
more impassioned and pathetic tone to his 
voice, and by so doing made himself more ab- 
aoid than ever. 

Fepina still continaing to cry, her hasband 
aaid to her, — " Why do yoa weep, my dear? 
Are yoa unhappy?" evidently thinldng at the 
moment that she had melted into tears at the 
sweetness of his singing. 

"Unhappy?" she replied; "how can I be 
^itherwise, when I see an old man, who ought 
to know better, behaving so absurdly? You 
«oght to be ashamed, croaking there like an 
•old raven, and imagining that you are singing. 
If yoa have no respect for yourself, yon ought 
at least to have a little for your wife's feelings. " 

Tomaso turned round to return her a sharp 
answer, bat she looked so beautiful that he had 
act the heart to say anything unkind, and the 
pair walked on together for some time in 
ailenoe; Tomaso, however, keeping close by 
the side of his wife. 

Pepina, who had now dried her tears, wished 
in ha turn to say something agreeable to her 
apoose, by way of smoothing away any little 
rancour against her that might stiU remain in 
bis mind, and asked him in a kind tone 
whether he found his rheumatism better. 

"My rheumatism!" he replied, tartly; 
" when I complain to you of it, you may then 
qpeak to me about it. I am no more rheu- 
4Batic than you are. At the same time, I hope 
you don't suffer from your corns this morning 
as yon did yesterday?" 

"My corns, indeed!" said Pepina, with a 
less of her h^, and stopping to put out one 
of the prettiest little feet that could be seen in 
all Lombardy. " I should like to know where 
yoa would find them. But don't let us quarrel 
any more; but give me the bundle, for you 
must be getting tired, and I am a good deal 
itronger than you are." 

Tomaso had too much gallantry to allow her 
4o carry tha bundle; and they now continaed 



amicably enough on their road till thej eame 
to a roadside iim, at which they determined to 
stop for breakHsstr They seated themselves at 
a table near the door, and the landlwd soon 
spread before Tomaso some bread, cheese, and 
wine; his wife contenting herself with a cup 
of new milk, some fruit, and bread. When 
they had finished their meal, their host entered 
into conversation with them by asking how far 
they had travelled that morning. Tomaso told 
him only a few miles, saying nothing about 
his visit to the castle of the Innominate, and 
he then asked the landlord if they were far dis- 
tant from Bellaggio. 

" About four hours' walk," said the landlord, 
" Are you going to see any of the gay doings 
which are going on there?" 

" I did not know that there were any," said 
Tomaso, delighted at the idea, while Pepina 
appeared to receive the news with perfect in- 
difference. "What sort of gay doings are 
they?" 

" Oh! there are a number of soldiers there, 
and very handsome young fellows they are ; and 
they have excellent music" 

" How fortunate I " said Tomaso. 

"All the pretty girls for miles round are 
gathering there," continued the landlord; 
" and the soldiers, who are very gallant, danoo 
with them every evening." 

Tomaso's expression of countenance fell con- 
siderably at this information. 

" If you are going to stop there any time, 
yoa had better take care," said the limdlord, 
laughing, "or one of them will be mnniog 
away with your pretty grand-daaghter, aa I 
suppose she is." 

" Tou have made a very great mistake, my 
friend," said Tomaso, angrily. "She is my 
wife." 

The landlord had so much difficulty in re- 
straining his laughter at this information, that 
Tomaso noticed it, and was upon the point of 
saying something uncivil, when Pepina, fear- 
ing there might be an altercation, put in thai 
they only intended stopping the night at Bel- 
laggio, and then crossing over to the other side 
of the lake next morning. 

" I think yon would do wisely, old gentle- 
man, if yon kept to that resolution," said the 
landlord; "for, otherwise, I can assure you 
your pretty wife will have a great many 
admirers." 

Tomaso was exceedingly displeased at the 
landlord's remark, and answered him very 
sharply. Even Pepina told him that he ought 
not to talk such nonsense, and that there was 
no one handsomer in her eyes than her husband; 
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at which the landlord bant into a rerr load 
and rude laagh. Tomaso now g:Dt thoroagfaly 
into a paMion. and after abusing the landlord 
soundly, he threw their reckoning on the table, 
and. Mutohing up hi» bundle, he and Pepina 
started on their joumev again. 

For Home time thev walked on silently to- 



arriyed within two miles of their destination^ 
thej seated themselTos on a bank by the side 
of the path, as they both began to feel fatigued 
br the unusual amount of exertion they had 
undergone. Presently they heard a noise in a 
thick clump of shrubs before them, as if some 
one was, with difficulty, making a way through, 
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dier. " There is the same penalty for that all 
the world over, and I claim it now." So say- 
ing, he put his arm round her neck and gave 
her a heart j kiss. 

Both hnsband and wife now set upon him, 
and buffeted him soandly ; indeed, so sadden 
and hearty were they in their attacks, that the 
soldier was completely taken by surprise. He 
struggled violently to disengage himself, but 
found it no easy matter, for their combined 
strength was quite equal to his own. At last, 
however, by a violent effort, he managed to re- 
lease himself, and standing at a short distance, 
he remained for some moments to gather his 
scattered wits, so completely had they been 
dispersed by the vigorous attack of his two 
assailants. When he had somewhat succeeded, 
he said to Pepina, — 

" I forgive you, young lady, for I cannot 
revenge myself upon you ; but that amiable 
old gentleman shall suffer for his behaviour 
to-morrow morning, I can tell hiuL I suppose 
you are going to'Bellaggio, and unfortunately 
I am going the other way. I am already 
somewhat behind time, and my sergeant is not 
particularly forgiving, so I must be off. But 
we shall meet again, old gentleman, and then, 
if you do not g^ve me satisfaction, I will cudgel 
yoar old body till it is black and blue all over. 
Two hours after daybreak to-morrow I will be 
with you; so look for me." Saying this, he 
started off in the direction of the inn they had 
lately passed. 

Tomaso and his wife now continued their 
road to Bellaggio, naturally very indignant at 
the behaviour of the soldier. Little conversa- 
tion passed between the old couple, and at last 
there was a dead silence, which continued till 
darkneai had set in. When they had come to 
within about a quarter of an hour's walk of 
Bellaggio, Pepina's attention was aroused by 
the sound of some one sobbing bitterly, and on 
Ustening more attentively, she found that it 
proceeded from Tomaso, who was walking a few 
paces in advance of her. She hastened up to 
him and found her suspicions were correct, and 
that he was crying like a child. 

" What is the matter with you, my dear?" 
she said to him. "Why do you cry so? It is not, 
I hope, at the rude behaviour of the soldier. I 
think we have given him a good lesson, and 
we may now treat him with contempt" 

" I do not care one straw about him ; and if 
he puts his threat into force to-morrow, I think 
he will find me as completely his match as he 
did to-day," said Tomaso, totally ignoring the 
part Pepina had taken in the fray, which had 
been Dur more effective than his own. " I am 



unhappy from another cause. Ton are, in ap- 
pearance, young and beautiful, while I am old 
and decrepit. All admire you, and all will 
ridicule me for having a wife so young and 
handsome ; and I see that my life will, for the 
future, be one of utter misery, for I love you 
dearly, and cannot bear the idea of others pay- 
ing you the attentions you will receive. I am 
afraid I made a very foolish bargain after all." 

** But there is no difficulty in getting off it, 
you know, dear," said Pepina. " The astro- 
loger told us that, if we repented of the trans- 
action, we could change to our former condition 
any time before next Sunday, when we shall 
have been married fifty years." 

" But if I do change," said Tomaso, still 
crying, " I do not see that I shall gain much 
by it. I shall then have an old man's mind in 
an old man's body; while you will still remain 
in person young and beautiful" 

" But why should I remain young and beau- 
tiful?" said Pepina, artlessly. " He gave me 
the power to change if I wished it, as fully aa 
he did to you." 

" And you would really give up youth and 
beauty to please me?" said Tomaso, in a tone 
of mingled surprise and delight 

"Certainly," said his wife, "Why not? 
Just let us at once wish ourselves old again in 
mind and body, and so put an end to all un- 
pleasantness between us." 

Tomaso, of course, willingly agreed to this 
suggestion, and the transfermation immedi- 
ately took place. How it was effected it was 
impossible to say, so dense was the darkness 
around them. Tomaso's mind was now again 
that of an old man, while Pepina's form was 
once more that of an old wonuui, her body 
bent, and her step slow and difficult At last 
they contrived to reach Bellaggio in safety, and 
they put up for the night at a little inn at the 
entrance to the town. 

Next morning Tomaso rose early, and pro- 
ceeded to the water-side to engage a boat to 
carry him and his wife over to Menaggio. 
Having secured one, he told the boatman to 
remain in readiness, as he would return in a 
few minutes. He then left the water-side, and 
was on his way back to the inn to fetch Pepina 
and settle with the landlord, when he heard 
some one calling out to him, " Stop, I say, yon 
old baboon. Tou shan't escape me so easily 
as that" 

On hearing the roioe, Tomaso turned round 
and beheld the soldier of the previous evening, 
with a couple of swords under hia arm, and a 
dozen of his comrades at his heels, advancing 
towards him. 
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"So I have found you, myfrioid/' said the 
■oldier. " Ton aee I am a man of my word. 
And now, in the presence of my honourable 
comrades, I intend to wipe off the stain yon 
pat on my honoor yesterday evening. " 

"Leave me alone/' said Tomaso. " I want 
to have nothing to say to yon." 

** That I can easily imagine/' said the sol- 
dier ; " and I am perfectly willing to admit that 
it is not an unreasonable wish on your part 
Bat, my friend, I take a totally difl^rent view 
of the case, and satisfaction for the insult you 
offered me yesterday I will have. I have 
brought with me a couple of good swords, so 
that you can have no excuse. Choose which 
you like, and you shall have fair play. By- 
the-by, where is your pretty wife? Tes, you 
may laugh, comrades," he continued; "but 
this old fellow has one of the handsomest girls 
for a wife I ever saw in my life. That I will 
say, although she was not particularly civil to 
me last night. No matter; I shall easily find 
the means to get into her good graces; and my 
first step shall be to rid her of her ugly old 
husband. 1 am sure she will be grateful to me 
for that, so this will be something gained. I 
only wish she were here now to see the pains I 
am taking to make her a widow." 

This wish was immediately accomplished, for 
Pepina, who, witnessing the scene from the 
window of the inn, had guessed the soldier's 
intentions, now rushed through the crowd, and 
after buffeting the fellow's face severely, she 
seized him by the hair, which she pulled out 
by handfuls at a time— the soldier in vain at- 
tempting to rid himself of her. 

"Coxnrades," he called out, "for heaven's 
sake take away this hag; I shall not have a hair 
' left on my head if you don't." 

Bui his companions, instead of assisting him, 
roared with laughter, and asked him jeeringly 
if this was the young beauty he had been rav- 
ing so much about. 

How long Pepina would have kept up the 
struggle it is impossible to say, had it not been 
put a stop to by the captain of the soldiers, 
who came forward to inquire the cause of the 
tumult. 

" What is all this about?" he asked, as soon 
as some of the men, in obedience to his orders, 
had released their comrade from Pepina's 
clutches. 

" He wanted to murder my husband, who is 
an infirm old man, and 1 am protecting him." 

" And most efficiently, it appears," said the 
captain. "And now what is your version of 
the story ?" he continued, addressing the soldier. 

" In the first place, captain/' said the soldier. 



"this hag is not the fellow's wid^^here W 
was interrupted by Pepina, who bunt from the 
men holding her, and mshing on the aoldier, 
assailed him even more vigorously than before, 
exclaiming at the same time, " How dare you 
say I am not his wife, when I have been married 
to him for fifty years? I will soon prove to you 
that I am." 

Pepina was again drawn away fitMn the sol- 
dier, and the captain inquired of Tomaso whether 
she was really hia wife. 

" She is, your excellency." 

" Have you any compliant to make against 
the soldier?" 

" I have, your excellency ; and a great one 
too. He met us yesterday evening, and grossly 
insulted my wife ; indeed, we had great difi- 
culty in getting away from him." 

"Well, what have you to say in your de- 
fence?" said the captain, turning to the aoldier. 

"I never insulted the old woman, captain, 
nor did I ever see her before. It is tme I saw 
this fellow yesterday, but he was with a very 
beautiful young woman whom hecalled hiawife. " 

The captain then inquired of Pqiina whether 
she was with her husbaiid the previous evening, 
and whether any other person had beeo witk 
theoL He received for answer that there was 
no one else present, and thai she had not 
quitted her husband's society even for a minute 
during the whole of the day. 

" Now," said the captain to the aoldier, 
"one thing ia clear to me; and that la, thai 
you must have been drunk again yesterday 
evening; for no one in his sober senses eooM 
have mistaken this old woman for a handsoma 
young girL I have warned you many limes 
that your drinking habits would at last bring 
you into disgraoe, and you have paid no aiiea- 
tion to these warnings. Bat I will now give 
you a lesson you will not eaaily foigei. For 
one month you shall remain in irona; and the 
next time I hear any complaint agaJnai yoa» 
the sentence shall be confinement in irons for 
one year. Take him Into custody," aaid tha 
captain to his attendants, "and see thai ^y 
orders are carried out." 

The soldier was immediately remoTody aad 
the crowd shortly afterwards dispersed. 

Tomaso, accompanied by his wife, and cany- 
ing his bundle, then went to the hotX which ho 
had engaged, and thej were rowed acrooa the 
lake to Menaggia ' In the evening tliej arrived 
at their new dwelling, which they foond very 
commodious, and in excellent oonditloa. They 
resided in it during the remainder of their 
lives, without anything worthy of aoiioe • 
ring to mar their happi 
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EXMOOR HARYSSTSONO. 

BT B. D. BLAOKXOBI. 

Th» com, oh the corn, 'tis the ripening of the oorn I 

Go onto the door, my lad, and look heneath the moon, 

Thon canst see, beyond the woodrick, how it is yelloon: 
Tie the hanresting of wheat, and the barley most be shorn. 

(Cftonw.) 

The com, oh the com, and the yellow, mellow com ! 

Here's to the com, with the cups upon the board! 
We've been reaping all the day, and we'll reap again the mom. 

And fetch it home to mow-yard, and then well thank the Lord. 

The wheat, oh the wheat, *tis the ripening of the wheat! 

All the day it has been hanging down its heary head, 

Bowing over on our bosoms with a beard of red: 
Tis the harrest, and the value makes the laboor sweet. 

{Charui.) 

The wheat, oh the wheat, and the golden, golden wheat! 

Here's to the wheat, with the loaves upon the board ! 
We've been reaping all the day, and we never will be beat, 

But fetch it all to mow-yard, and then well thank the Loid. 

The barley, oh the barley, and the barley is in prime! 

All the day it has been mstling with its bristles brown. 

Waiting with its beard abowing, till it can be mown! 
Tis the harvest, and the bariey must abide its time. 

{Chorui,) 

The barl^, oh the barley, and the barley ruddy brown! 

Here's to the barley, with the beer upon the board! 
Well go amowing, soon as ever all the wheat is down ; 

When all is in the mow-yard, well stop, and thank the Lofd. 

The oats, oh the oats, 'tis the ripening of the oats! 

All the day they have been dancing with their flakes ef white. 

Waiting for the girding-hook, to be the nags' delight: 
Tis the harvest, let them dangle in their skirted coats. 

{Chorui,) 

The oats, oh the oats, and the silver, silver oats! 

Here's to the oats with the baokstone on the board! 
Well go among them, when the barley has been laid in rotes: 

When all is home to mow-yard, we'll kneel and thank the Lord. 

The com, oh the com, and the blessing of the com ! 

Gome nnto the door, my lads, and look beneath the moon. 

We can see, on hill and valley, how it is yelloon. 
With a breadth of glory, as when our Lord was bom. 

{Charui.) 

The com, oh the com, and the yellow, mellow com ! 

Thanks for the com, with our bread upon the board! 
So shall we acknowledge it, before we reap the mom. 

With our hands to heaven, and our knees onto the Lord. 

-'From Loma Doma 
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A VISION OP MIGHTY BOOK- 
HUNTERS. 

[John Hill Barton, LL.D., F.R.S.E., bom at Aber- 
dMD, 22d August, 1809. Educated at Mariacbal Col- 
lege; called to the Scottish bar in 1831; appointed 
•ecretary to the Prison Board, Scotland, in 1864, and 
subsequently historiograi)her- royal for Scotland. Mr. 
Burton contributed to the Wettmingt^r and Edinburgh 
Revietof and to BlacJncood. His principal works are : 
Tht Life and Correspondence of David Hume: Lives of 
Simon, Lord Lovat, and Ihtnean Forbes <^f(\Uloden: Nar- 
ratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland: History of 
Scotland, from the Revolution to the Extinction of the 
last Jaoobite Insurrection; History of Scotland, from 
Agricola's InvMinn to the Rerolution of 1688; The Scot 
Mroad; 7%0 Book-UuHtsr ; and rarious le^ works. 

Hs died in 1881.] 

Ab the first case, let us sammon from the 
shades my venerable friend Archdeacon Mea- 
dow, as he was in the body. You see him now 
— tall, straight, and meagre, but with a g^rim 
dignity in his air which warms into benignity 
as he inspects a pretty little clean Elzevir, or 
a tall portly Stephens, concluding his inward 
estimate of the prize with a peculiar granting 
chuckle, known by the initiated to be an im- 
portant announcement. This is no doubt one 
of the milder and more inoffensive types, but 
still a thoroughly confirmed and obstinate case. 
Its parallel to the classes who are to be taken 
chai^ of by their wiser neighbours is only too 
close and awful; for have not sometimes the 
female members of his household been known 
on occasion of some domestic emergency— or, 
it may be, for mere sake of keeping the lost 
man out of mischief — to have been searching 
for him on from bookstall unto bookstall, just 
as the mothers, wives, and daughters of other 
lost men hunt them through their favourite 
taverns? Then, again, can one forget that 
occasion of hia going to London to be examined 
by a committee of the House of Commons, 
when he suddenly disappeared with all his 
money in his pocket, and returned penniless, 
followed by a waggon containing 372 copies of 
rare editions of the Bible? All were fish that 
came to his net. At one time you might find 
him securing a minnow for sixpence at a stall 
— and presently afterwards he ontbids some 
princely collector, and secures with frantic 
impetuosity, " at any price," a great fish he 
has been patiently watching year after year. 
His hunting-grounds were wide and distjuii, 
and there were mysterious rumours about the 
numbers of copies, all identically the same in 
edition and minor individualities, which he 
poaaoMed of certain books. I have known him. 



indeed, when beaten at an auction, turn round 
resignedly and say, '*Well, so be it — but I 
daresay I have ten or twelve copiea at home, if 
I could lay hands on them." 

It is a matter of extreme anxiety to his 
friends, and, if he have a well-constituted mind, 
of sad misgiving to himself, when the collector 
buys his first duplicate. It la like the first 
secret dram swallowed in the forenoon — the 
first pawning of the silver spoon»— or any other 
terrible first step downwards you may please to 
liken it to. There is no hope for the paUeni 
after this. It rends at once the veil of deeomm 
spun out of the flimsy sophisms by which he 
has been deceiving his friends, and partially 
deceiving himself, into the belief that his pr»- 
vious purchases were necessary, or, at all 
events, serviceable for professional and literary 
purposes. He now becomes shameleaa and 
hmrdened; and it is observable in the career of 
this class of unfortunates, thai the first act of 
duplicity is immediately followed by an aoeesa 
of the disorder, and a reckless abandonment to 
iu propensities. The Archdeacon had long 
passed this stage ere he crossed my path, and 
had become thoroughly hardened. He was not 
remarkable for local attachment; and in mov- 
ing from place to place, his spoil, packed la 
innumerable great boxes, sometimea followed 
him, to remain unreleased during the whoU 
period of his tarrying in his new abode, ao that 
they were removed to the next stage of hk 
journey through life with modified ineon- 
venience. 

Cruel as it may seem, I must yet notice 
another and a peculiar vagary of hia malady. 
He had resolved, at least once in his life, to 
part with a considerable proportion of hia col- 
lection — better to aoffer the anguish of rack 
an act than endure the fretting of oontinned 
restraint There waa a wondroaa sale by auc- 
tion accordingly; it waa something like whai 
may have occurred at the diaaolnUon of the 
monasteries at the Reformation, or when the 
contents of some time-honoured public libtmiy 
were realized at the period of the French Ro> 
volution. Before the affair waa over, tho 
Archdeacon himself made hia appearance in 
the midst of the miscellaneous self-inTited 
guests who were making free with hia ireaanrea 
He pretended, honeai man, to be a mere eaaoal 
spectator, who, having seen in puaing the 
announcement of a sale by anetkm, itepped in 
like the rest of the public By d egr e e s he got 
excited, gasped once or twice m if mastering 
some desperate impnlse, and at length faiily 
bade. He could not braaen oot the df&et oif 
this escapade, however^ and dmpfmnA 
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the scene. It waa remarked, however, that an 
nnosaal number of lota were afterwarda knocked 
down to a military gentleman, who seemed to 
have left portentooslj large orders with the 
auctioneer. Some curious suspicions began to 
arise, which were settled by that presiding 
genius bending over his rostrum, and explain- 
ing in a confidential whisper that the military 
hero was in reality a pillar of the church so 

The archdeacon lay under what, among a 
portion of the victims of his malady, was 
deemed a heavy scandal He was suspected of 
reading his own books — that is to say, when 
he could get at them; for there are those who 
may still remember his rather shamefaced ap- 
parition of an evening, petitioning, somewhat 
in the tone with which an old schoolfellow 
down in the world requests your assistance to 
help him to go to York to get an appointment 
— petitioning for the loan of a volume of which 
he could not deny that he possessed number- 
less copies lurking in divers parts of his vast 
oollection. This reputation of reading the 
books in his collection, which should be sacred 
to external inspection solely, is, with a Qsrtain 
school of book-collectors, a scandal, such as it 
would be among a hunting set to hint that a 
man had killed a fox. In the dialogues, not 
always the most entertaining, of Dibdin's 
BUtliomania, there is this short passage: — "'I 
will frankly confess,' rejoined Lysander, 'that 
I am an arrant bibliamaniac — that I love books 
dearly — that the very sight, touch, and mere 
perusal .' 'Hold, my friend,' again ex- 
claimed Philemon, 'you have renounced your 
profession — yon talk of reading books— do 
bibUomaniacs ever read books?'" 

Yes, the archdeacon read books — he devoured 
them; and he did so to full prolific purpose. 
His was a mind enriched with varied learning, 
which he gave forth with full, strong, easy 
flow, like an inexhaustible perennial spring 
coming from inner reservoirs, never dry, yet 
too capacious to exhibit the brawling, bubbling 
symptoms of repletion. It was from a migestic 
heedlessness of the busy world and its fame 
that he got the character of indolence, and was 
set down as one who would leave no lasting 
memorial of his great learning. But when he 
died, it was not altogether without leaving a 
sign ; for from the casual droppings of his pen 
has been preserved enough to signify to many 
generations of students in the walk he chiefly 
affected how richly his mind was stored, and 
how much fresh matter there is in those fields 
of inquiry where compilers have left their 
dreary tracks, for ardent students to cultivate 



into a rich harvest. In him truly the biblio- 
mania may be counted among the many illus- 
trations of the truth so often moralized on, 
that the highest natures are not exempt from 
human frailty in some shape or other. 

Let us now summon the shade of another 
departed victim — Fitzpatrick Smart, Esq. He 
too, through a long life, had been a vigilant 
and enthusiastic collector, but after a totally 
diflTerent fashion. He was far from omnivorous. 
He had a principle of selection peculiar and 
separate from all others, as was his own indi- 
viduality from other men's. You could not 
classify his library according to any of the 
accepted nomenclatures peculiar to the ini- 
tiated. He was not a black-letter man, or a 
tall-copyist, or an uncut man, or a rough-edge 
man, or an early-English-dramatist, or an 
Elzevirian, or a broadsider, or a pasquinader, 
or an old-brown-calf man, or a Grangerite, or 
a tawny-morocooite, or a gilt-topper, a marbled- 
insider, or an editio prmcepa man; neither did 
he come under any of the more vulgar classifi- 
cations of an antiquarian, or a belka-leUres, or 
a classical collector. There was no way of 
defining his peculiar walk save by his own 
name— it was the Fitzpatrick -Smart walk. In 
fact, it wound itself in infinite windings through 
isolated spots of literary scenery, if we may &• 
speak, in which he took a personal interest. 
There were historical events, bits of family 
history, chiefly of a tragic or a scandalous kind 
— eflTorts of art or of literary genius on which, 
through some intellectual law, his mind and 
memory loved to dwell; and it was in reference 
to these that he collected. If the book were 
the one desired by him, no anxiety and toil, 
no payable price, was to be grudged for its 
acquisition. If the book were an inch out of 
his own line, it might be trampled in the mire 
for aught he cared, be it as rare or costly as it 
could be. 

It was difficult, almost impossible, for others 
to predicate what would please this wayward 
sort of taste, and he was the torment of the 
book-caterers, who were sure of a princely 
price for the right article, but might have the 
wrong one thrown in their teeth with con- 
tumely. It was a perilous, but, if successful, 
a gratifying thing to present him with a book. 
If it happened to hit his fancy, he felt the full 
force of the compliment, and overwhelmed the 
giver with his courtly thanks. But it required 
great observation and tact to fit one for such 
an adventure, for the chances against an ordin- 
ary thoughtless gift-maker were thousands to 
one; and those who were acquainted with his 
strange nervooa temperament, knew that the 
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existfence witliin his dwelling-place of any book 
not of his own special kind wonid impart to 
him the tort of feeling of nneasj horror which 
a bee is said to feel when an earwig comes into 
it« cell Presentation copies bj anthors were 
among the chronic torments of hia existence. 
While the complacent aathor was perhaps 
plaming himself on his liberalitj in making 
the jadicions gift, the recipient was ponring 
out all his sarcasm, which was not feeble or 
slight, on the odioos object, and wondering 
wh J an aathor could hare entertained against 
him so steadj and enduring a malice as to take 
the trouble of writing and printing all that 
rubbish with no better object than disturbing 
the peace of mind of an inoffensire old man. 
Every tribute from such dona fereniet cost him 
much uneasiness and some want of sl ee p f or 
what could he do with it? It was impossible 
to make merchandise of it, for he was erery 
inch a gentleman. He could not bum it, for 
under an acrid exterior he had a kindly nature. 
It was beliered, indeed, that he had established 
some limbo of his own, in which such unwel- 
come eommodities were snbjeet to a kind of 
burial or entombment, where they remained 
in existence, yet were decidedly outside the 
circle of his household gods. 

These gods were a pantheon of a rery extra- 
ordinary description, for he was a hunter after 
other things besides books. His acquisitions 
included pictures, and the rarioos commodities 
which, for want of a distinctiTe name, auc- 
tioneers call "miscellaneous articles of rertu. " 
He started on his accumulating career with 
some old family relics, and these, po'haps, gave 
the direction to his subsequent acquisitions, 
for they were all, like his books, brought to- 
gether after some self-willed and peculiar law 
of association that pleased himselt A bad, 
even an inferior picture he would not hare — 
for his taste was exquisite — unless, indeed, it 
had some strange history about it, adapting it 
to his wayward fancies, and then he would 
adopt the badness as a peculiar recommenda- 
tion, and point it out with some pungent and 
appropriate remark to his friends. But though, 
with these peculiar exceptions, his works of 
art were faultless, no dealer could ever calculate 
on his buying a picture, however high a work 
of art or great a bargain. With his ever- 
accnmnlating collection, in which tiny sculp- 
ture and brilliant colour predominated, he kept 
a sort of fairy world around him. But each 
one of the mob of curious things he presenred 
had some story linking it with others, or with 
his peculiar fancies, and each one had its pre- 
cise place in a sort of qw, as certainly as each 



of the persons in the canfnsioii of a ptBtaaiai 
or a farce has his own podtioB and fnnctioDi^ 

After all, he was himself his own greatest 
curiosity. He had eome to manhood just after 
the period of gold-laced waistcoats, small- 
clothes, and shoe-buckles, otherwise he would 
hare been long a living memorial of these now 
antique habits^ It happened to be his lot to 
preserve down to us the eariiest phase of the 
pantaloon dynasty. So, while the rest of the 
worid were booted or heavy shod, his silk- 
stockinged feet were thrust into pnmpa of early 
Oxford cut, and the predominant garment waa 
the surtout, blue in colour, and of the original 
make before it came to be called a frock. 
Bound his neck was wrai^ied an ante-BniB- 
melite neckochief (not a tie), wlii(^ projected 
in many wreaths like a great poaltle^and so 
he took his walks abroad, a iiigare whl(^ he 
could himself have turned into admirahk 
ridicule: 

One of the mysteries aboni him wis, thai 
his clothes, though unlike any other pevson'i^ 
were always old. This eharacterisUe conld noi 
even be accounted for by the snppositioB that 
he had laid in a sixty yean' stock in hia youth, 
for they always appeared to have been a good 
deal worn. The very umbrella waa in keeping 
— it was of green sUk, an obsolete coloar ten 
years ago— and the handle was of a peenllar 
crosier-like formailoB in cast-honi, obvionaly 
not obtainable in the market His Um was 
ruddy, but not with the mddineM of yonth; 
and, bearing on his head a Bratos wig of tha 
light-brown hair which had loiig ago kgiti« 
mately shaded his brow, when he stood ■tUQ^' 
except for his linen, which was snowy white^ 
one might suppose that he had been Aot and 
stuffed on his return home from eolkge, and 
had been sprinkled with the fhnriy monldiaem 
which time imparts to stalled animals and 
other things, in which a semblance to tht 
freshness of living nature is vainly attempted 
to be preserved. So if he were motioolam; but 
let him speak, and the internal fkeaknma was 
still there, an ever-blooming garden of intdlec- 
tual flowers. His antiquated eostune waa ao 
longer grotesque^it harmoniied with an anti- 
quated courteqr and high-bred gentleaesi of 
manner, which he had aoqnired horn the best 
sources, since he had seen the fint eompany in 
his day, whether for rank or geninSb And 
conversation and manner were fiir tnm ex- 
hausting his resouroeiw He had a wottderfal 
pencil — it was potent for the beantifid, the 
terrible, and the ridiculous; but it took a way- 
ward wilful course, like everything dae aboai 
him. He had a briUiaat pei^ too, whm hi 
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diOM to wield it; bat the idea that he should 
ezereifle any of these his g^fts in common dis- 
play before the world, for any even of the 
higher motives that make people desire fame 
and praise, would have sickened him. His 
faculties were his own as much as his collection, 
and to be used according to his caprice and 
plaasure. So fluttered through existence one 
who, had it been his fate to have his own bread 
to make, might have been a great man. Alas 
for the end! Some curious annotations are all 
that remain of his literary powers — some draw- 
ings and etchings in private collections all of 
his artistic. His collection, with its long train 
of legends and associations, came to what he 
himself must have counted as dispersal. He 
left it to his housekeeper, who, like a wise 
woman, converted it into cash while its mys- 
terious reputation was fresh. Huddled in a 
great auction-room, its several catalogued items 
lay in humiliating contrast with the decorous 
order in which they were wont to be arranged. 

iSSe trantU gloria mundu 
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THE RETURK. 

BT BOBKBT BOUTHIT. 

O joylbl bofor, wh«n to <mr lonfing hoaM 
TIm knf -expected wheele at leofth drew nighl 

Wbso the flnt loiiiid went fbrth, "TImj oomel thej 
oomer 
And hope*! impetienoe qoiokened arerj fjel 

** Never had man, whom HeaTen would heap with bUa, 

Mon glad return, more happy hour than thia.** 

AkA on yonder henoh, with arma diq;nead, 
My boy stood thouting there hia fkiher'a name, 

WaTii^ hie hat around his happy head; 
And there, a younger group, hie lieten oame; 

«w«»*"g they stood, with looke of pleaeed lurpriie, 

While tears of Joy were seen in elder eyes. 

floon eaoh and all came crowding round to share 
The cordial greeting, the belored tight; 

What weloomings of hand and lip were there I 
And when those OTerilowings of delight 

Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss, 

lift hath no purer, deeper happin< 



Here silently be t ween her parents stood 
My dark-eyed Bertha, timid as a doTe; 

And gently oft from time to time she wooed 
Pressure of hand, or word, or look of lore. 

With impulse shj of bashfol tenderness, 

SoUeiting again the wiahed oarsas. 



The younger twain, in wonder loet were thsj. 

My gentle Kate, and my sweet Isabel: 
Long of our promiaed coming, day by day 

It had been their delist to hear and tell; 
And now, when that long-promlMd hour was come. 
Surprise and wakening memoiy held them dnmlx 

For in the iniknt mind, aa in the old. 
When to its second childhood life declines, 

A dim and troubled power doth memory hold: 
But soon the light of young remembrance shines 

Renewed, and influences of dormant love 

Wakened within, with quickening influence moT«. 

O happy ssason theirs, when absence brings 
Small feeling of priTatkm, none of pain, 

Tet at the present ol)jeot love re-qnrings, 
Aa night^osed flowers at mem expand again I 

Nor deem our second influocy unblesi^d. 

When gradually compoaed we sink to veai. 

Soon they grew blithe, aa they were wont to be; 

Her old endearments each began to seek: 
And Isabel drew near to dimb my knee. 

And pat with fondling hand her flkther*s cheek; 
With Toica^ and touch, and look, reTlring thus 
The fedinga which had alept in long disuse. 

But than stood one whose heart could entertain 
And comprehend the ftilnesaof tbejoy; 

The ikthar, teacher, playmate, waa again 
Come to his only and hia studious boy; 

And he beheld again that mother'a eye, 

Which withanch ceaaeleaa caie had watched hia infcncy. 

It waa a group which Biohter, had he Tiawed, 
Mi^t haTO deemed worthy of hia perfect skill; 

The keen impatience of the younger brood. 
Their eager eyes and Angers nerer still; 

The hope, the wonder, and the restless Joy 

Of those glad girls, and that Todibroua boyl 



The aged friend aerene with quiet amile^ 
Who in their pleasure finds her own delist; 

The mother's heartfelt happiness the while; 
The aunta, r^oidng in the JoyAU sight; 

And he who, in his gaiety of heart. 

With glib and noi^ tongue perfermed the sbowmanli 
part. 

Scoff ye who will ! but let me, gradooa HeaTen, 
Pieeenre thia boyiah heart till life'a last day I 

For ao that inward light by nature given 
Shall still direct and cheer me on my way; 

And brightMiing as the shades of age descend. 

Shine ferth with heaTcnly radiance at the end. 

Xk$ F9tft FUgrimtigt to I Tai irfea^ 
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THE MAN WHO STOLE A MEETING- 
HOUSE. 

BT J. T. TBOWBRIOOS.^ 

On a recent journey to the Pennsylvania oil 
regions, I stopped one evening with a fellow- 
traveller at a village which had just been 
thrown into a turmoil of excitement by the 
exploits of a horse-thief As we sat around 
the tavern hearth, after supper, we heard the 
particulars of the rogue's capture and escape 
fully discussed; then followed many another 
tale of theft and robbery, told amid curling 
pufis of tobacco-smoke; until, at the close of 
an exciting story, one of the natives turned to 
my travelling acquaintance, and, with a broad 
laugh, said, "Kin you beat that, stranger?" 

"Well, I don't know,— maybe I could if I 
should try. I never happened to fall in with 
any such tall horse-stealing as you tell of, but 
I knew a man who stole a meeting-house 
once." 

"Stole a meetin'-house! That goes a little 
beyant anything yit," remarked another of the 
honest villagers. "Ye don't mean he stole it 
and carried it away?" 

"Stole it and carried it away," repeated my 
travelling companion, seriously, crossing his 
legs, and resting his arm on the back of his 
chair. "And, more than all that, I helped 
him." 

"How happened that?— for you don't look 
much like a thief yourself." 

All eyes were now turned upon my friend, 
a plain New England farmer, whose honest 
homespun appearance and candid speech com- 
manded respect 

" I was his hired man, and I acted under 
orders. His name was Jedwort — Old Jedwort 
the boys called him, although he wasn't above 
fifty when the crooked little circumstance hap- 
pened, which I'll make as straight a story of 
ai* I can, if the company would like to hear it" 

"Sartin, stranger! sartin! about stealin' the 
meetin'-house," chimed in two or three voices. 

My friend cleared his throat, put his hair 
behind his ears, and with a grave, smooth face, 
but with a merry twinkle in his shrewd gray 
eye, began as follows: — 

"Jedwort, I said his name was; and I shall 
never forget how he looked one particular 
morning. He stood leaning on the front gate 
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I —or rather on the post, for the gate itaelf was 
I such a shackling concern a child couldn't have 
leaned on't without breaking it down. And 
Jedwort was no child. Think of a stoatish, 
stooping, duck-legged man, with a mountain- 
ous back, strongly suggestive of a bag of grist 
under his shirt, — and you have him. liat 
imaginary grist had been growing heavier and 
heavier, and he more and more bent ondcr it, 
for the last fifteen yean and more, until kit 
head and neck just came forward out fiooi 
between his shoulders like a tnrtle'a from its 
shell. His arms hung, as he walked, almort 
to the ground. Being curved with the elbowi 
outward, he looked for all the world, in a fkunt 
view, like a waddling interrogation-point n- 
closed in a parenthesis. If man was enr a 
quadruped, as I've heard some folka toll, and 
rose gndually from four legs to two, tlMio 
must have been a time, very early in hia his- 
tory, when he went about like Old Jedwort 

"The gate had been a veiy good gate in ita 
day. It had even been a gentoel gate wkn 
Jedwort came into possession of the plaee bj 
marrying his wife, who inherited it fiom b« 
uncle. That was some twenty years beAm^ 
and everything had been going to nek and 
ruin ever since. 

" Jedwort himself had been going to nA and 
ruin, morally speaking. He was a middling 
decent sort of man when I first knew kirn; and 
I judge there mutt have been someihii^ aboai 
him more than common, or he never eoold 
have got such a wife. But then woomq do 
marry sometimes unaccountably. 

"I speak with feeling on this anbjeei, fcr I 
had an opportunity of sedngwhat Mn. Jedwort 
had to put up with ftom a man no woaiB of 
her stamp could do anything bnt deteot She 
was the patientest creature yon ever mw. She 
was even too patient If I had been lied to 
such a cub, I think I should liaTe enlUfated 
the beautiful and benignant qnalitiei of a wild 
cat; there would have been one good flgkt, aad 
one of us would have been living, uod IIm 
other would have bem dead, and that wonld 
have been the end of it Bat Mia. Jedwort 
bore and bore untold miseriei, and a laigt 
number of children. She bad had «■!■*• of 
these, and three were under tlie aod iDd ^» 
above it when Jedwort ran oflT witli tlw moot 
ing-house in the way I am going on to tcU 
you. There was Maria, tlie oldeafc giit, a paw 
feet picture of what ha mothtr had tas al 
nineteen. Then there were the two boy% Dtoie 
and Dan, fine young fellowa, ipito of tMr 
father. Then aune Lottie and Soriou aad 
Willie, a little foor-yeaiHild. 
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^It was amazing to lee what the mother 
would do to keep her family looking decent 
with the little means she had. For Jedwort 
was the tightest screw ever you saw. It was 
ararice that had spoiled him, and came so near 
taming him into a beast. The boys used to 
my he grew so bent looking in the dirt for 
pennies. That was tme of his mind, if not of 
his body. He was a poor man, and a pretty 
respectable man, when he married his wife; 
bat he had no sooner come into possession of a 
little property than he grew crazy for more. 
There are a good many men in the world, that 
nobody looks apon as monomaniacs, who are 
erazy in jast that sort of way. They are all 
for laying ap money, depriying themselves of 
eomforts, and their families of the advantages 
of society and edacation, jast to add a few 
dollars to their hoard every year; and so they 
keep on till they die and leave it to their chil- 
dren, who would be mach better off if a little 
more had been invested in the cultivation of 
their minds and manners, and less in stocks 
and bonds. 

"Jedwort was just one of that class of men, 
although perhaps he carried the fault I speak 
of a little to excess. A dollar looked so big to 
him, and he held it so close, that at last he 
eouldn't see much of anything else. By de- 
grees he lost all regard for decency and his 
neighbours' opinions. Hii children went bare- 
foot, even after they got to be great boys and 
girls, because he was too mean to buy them 
shoes. It was pitiful to see a nice, interesting 
girl like Maria, go about looking as she did, 
while her father was piling his money into the 
bank. She wanted to go to school and learn 
music, and be somebody; but he wouldn't 
keep a hired girl, and so she was obliged to 
stay at home and do housework; and she could 
no more have got a dollar out of him to pay 
for elothes and tuition, than you could squeeze 
sap out of a hoe-handle. 

"The only way lus wife could ever get any- 
thing new for the family was by stealing butter 
from her own dairy, and selling it behind his 
hack. ' Tou needn't say anything to Mr. Jed- 
wort about this batch of butter,' she would 
hint to the storekeeper; 'but you may hand 
the money to me, or I will take my pay in 
goods. ' In this way a new gown, or a piece of 
cloth for the boys' coats, or something else the 
family needed, would be smuggled into the 
bouse, with fear and trembling lest old Jed- 
wort should make a row and find where the 
money came from. 

"The house inside was kept neat as a pin; 
but everything around it looked terribly shift- 
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less. It was built originally in an ambitious 
style, and painted white. It had four tall 
front pillars, supporting the portion of the 
roof that came over the porch, — lifting up the 
eyebrows of the house, if I may so express 
myself, and making it look as if it was going 
to sneeze. Half the blinds were off their 
hinges, and the rest flapped in the wind. The 
front-door step had rotted away. The porch 
had once a good floor, but for years Jedwort 
had been in the habit of going to it whenever 
he wanted a board for the pig-pen, until not a 
bit of floor was left. 

"But I began to tell about Jedwort leaning 
on the gate that morning. We had all notioed 
him; and as Dave and I brought in the milk, 
his mother asked, 'What is your father plan- 
ning now? Half the time he stands there, 
looking up the road; or else he's walking up 
that way in a brown study.' 

" ' He's got his eyeon the old meeting-house,' 
says Dave, setting down his paiL ' He has beoi 
watching it and walking round it, off and on, 
for a week.' 

"That was the first intimation I had of 
what the old fellow was up ta But after 
breakfast he followed me out of the house, as 
if he had something on his mind to say to 
me. 

"'Stark,' says he at last, 'you've alwayi 
insisted on't that I wasn't an enterprisin' 
man.' 

" ' I insist on't still,' says I; for I was in the 
habit of talking mighty plain to him, and 
Joking him pretty hard sometimes. 'If I 
had Uus farm, I'd show you enterprise. Ton 
wouldn't see the hogs in the garden half the 
time, just for want of a good fence to keep 'em 
out Tou wouldn't see the very best strip of 
land lying waste, just for want of a ditch. Yon 
wouldn't see that stone wall by the road tum- 
bling down year after year, till by-and-by yon 
won't be able to see it for the weeds and 
thistles.' 

" ' Yes,' says he, sarcastically, 'ye'd lay out 
ten times as much money on the place as ye'd 
ever git back agin, I 've no donbt. But I believe 
in economy.' 

"That provoked me a little, and I said, 
'Economy! you're one of the kind of men 
that'll skin a flint for sixpence and spoil a 
jack-knife worth a shilling. You waste fodder 
and grain enough every three years to pay for 
a bigger bam — ^to say nothing of the incon- 
venience.' 

" ' Wal, Stark,' says he, grinning and serateh- 
ing his head, ' I've made up my mind to havt 
a bigger bam, if I have to steal one.' 
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" 'Thmi won't be Uie first thing joaVe ftole '\ A coaple of cnMs-roMbbminded Hon twoiMii; 
neitlier/ uys I. I and it was boonded on tlie other two by Jed- 

"He flared ap at that 'Stole?' sajs he. | wort's oreigrown stone waQ. It waa a iqnare, 
'What did I erer steal?' old-fashioned boiiding, with a low steeple, that 

" ' Well, for one thing, the raiU the freshet had a belfrj, bnt no bell in it, and with a high 
last spring drifted off from Talcott's land onto square pnlpit and high straight-backed pewi 
yonrs, and yon grabbed: what was that bat inside^ It was now some time dnoe meeting! 
stealing?' had been held there; the old sodety that need 

" ' That was luck. He oouldn t swear to his to meet there having separated, one dirision of 
rails. By theway, they'll jest come in play now.' it bnilding a fashionable chapel in the North 

"'They've come in play already/ says I. • Village, and the other a fine new chareh at 
'They've gone on to the old fences all over the the Centre. 



Cum, and I conld use a thousand more without 
mmUng much show.' 

'"That's 'cause you're so dumbed extrava- 
gant with rails, as yon are with everything 
else. A few loads can be spared from the 
fences bete and there, as well as not. Harness 
up the team, boys, and git together enough to 



" Now, the peculiarity aboot the old church 
property was, that nobody had any kgal title 
to it. A log meeting-house had ben built 
there when the eonntry was fint settled and 
land was of no account. In the ootaiae of tiow 
that was torn down, and a good fhuned boaae 
put up in its place: As it bdonged to the 



make about ten rods o' zigzag, two rails high.' | whole community, no title, either to the hoaie 
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'Two rails?' says Dave, who had a healthy j or land, was ever reooided; and it wm't until 
contempt for the old man's narrow, contracted ' after the society dissolved that the qnestion 
way of doing things. ' What's the good of j came up as to how the property wan to be die- 
sn^ a fence as that?' posed of. While the dd deacons were tuMHj 

" ' It'll be,' says I, 'like the nngle bar in ! thinking it over, Jedwort was on hand to settle 
music When our o^d singing-master asked ' it by putting in his claim, 
his dass once what a single bar was, Bill Wil- | " 'Now, bqys,' si^ he, 'je see what I'm 
kins spoke up and said, ' It's a bar that horses | up to.' 

and cattle jump over, and pigs and sheep run | " ' Tes,' says I, provoked as I eovM bt al 
under.' What do you expect to keep out with i the mean trick, 'and I knew it waa aooM sach 
two rails?' | mischief all along. Too never show any tiH 

" 'The law, boys, the law/ says Jedwort j teiprise, as yon odl it» unless it la to gat ths 
'I know what I'm about I'll make a fence start of a ndghbour.' 

the law can't ran under nor jump over: and I " 'But what are yon up to, pa?' aaya Itev 
don't care a cuss for the cattle and pigL Ton ; who didn't see the trick yet 
git the rails, and 111 rip some boards off 'm the i "The old man says, Tm goin* to taea hi 
pig-pen to make stakes.' : the rest part of my faim' 

" ' Boards a'n t good for nothin' for stakes,' j " 'What rest part?' 
says Dave. ' Besides, none can't be spared " 'This part that never was l^eBcad; the old 
from the pig-pen.' meetin'-house common.' 

" ' I'll have boards enough in a day or two ■ " ' But, pa,' says Dave, dbigMted m I wai^ 
for forty pigpens,* says Jedwort ' Bring along 'you've no claim on that' 
the rails, and damp 'em out in the road for *"Wal, if I ha'n't, I'll makeacUiH. Give 



the prwent, and say nothin' to nobody.* me the crowbar. Now, here's the corner, nigh 

*' We got the rails, and he made his stakes; as I can squint;* and he stuck the bar into the 

and right away after dinner he called us out ground. 'Make a fence to here tnm the wall, 

'Come, boys,' says be, 'now we'll astonish the both ndes. Now work spiy, Ibr there comes 

natives.* Deacon Talcott' 

"The waggon stood in the road, with the " ' Wal, wal!' aaya the Deaen, cMdng np, 

last jag of rails still on it Jedwort piled on puffing with exdtement; 'what jedoin' to the 

his stakes, and threw on the crowbar and axe, old meetin'-honse?' 

while we were hitching up the team. " 'Wal,' says Jedwort, dil t lng nwaj at his 

" 'Now, drive on. Stark.' says he ' stakea, and never looking np^ 'I*vn hoen eon- 

" 'Tes: but where shaU I drive to?' ' udeiin* some time what I ahodd do with 't, 

" * To the old meetin'-house,' says Jedwort, and I've conduded to make a bairn €■ *t' 

tradging on ahead. " 'Make a baim! nmke a baim!' ciiae the 
"The old meeting-house stood on an open Deacon. 'Whogive jeUbeityteaMkanbaim 

common, at the north-east corner of his Cum. of the house of Qod?* 
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"'Nobody; I take the Uberty. Why 
shouldn't I do what I please with my own 
ppop'ty?* 

" * Your own property — what do ye mean? 
*T a* n't yonr meetin'-hoase.' 

" ' Whose is't, if t a'n't mine?' says Jedwort, 
lifting his turtle's head from between his hori- 
zontal shoulders, and grinning in the Deacon's 
&ce. 

" ' It belongs to the society, ' says the Deacon. 

" ' But the s'ciety's pulled up stakes and 
gone off. ' 

'"It belongs to individooals of the society 
— to individooals.' 

" ' Wal, I'm an individooal/ says Jedwort. 

** 'You! you never went to meetin' here a 
dozen times in your life! ' 

" ' 1 never did have my share of the old 
meetin' -house, that's a fact/ says Jedwort; 
'but I'll make it up now.' 

" ' But what are ye fencin' up the common 
for?' says the Deacon. 

'" It'll make a good ealf-pastnr*. I'ye never 
had my share o' the vally o' that either. I've 
lei my neighbours' pigs and critters run on't 
long enough; and now I'm jest goin' to take 
pofloennion o' my own.' 

" 'Your own!' says the Deacon, in perfect 
consternation. 'You've no deed on't.' 

'"Wal, have you?' 

" 'No— but — the society — ' 

" 'The s'ciety, I tell ye,' says Jedwort, hold- 
ing his head up longer than I ever knew him 
to bold it up at a time, and g^rinning all the 
while in Talcott's face — 'the s'ciety is split to 
pieces. There a'n't no s'ciety now, any more 
'n a pig's a pig arter you've butchered and e't 
it. You've e't the pig amongst ye, and left 
me the pen. The s'ciety never hid a deed o' 
this 'ere prop'ty, and no man never had a deed o' 
this 'ere prop'ty. My wife's gran'daddy, when 
he took up the land here, was a good-natered 
sort of man, and he allowed a comer on't for 
his neighbours to put up a temp'rary meetin'- 
house. That was finally used up — ^the kind 
o' preachin' they had them days was enough 
to use up in a little time any house that wa'n't 
fire- proof ; and when that was preached to pieces 
they put up another shelter in its place. This 
is it And now't the land a'n't used no more 
for the puppose 'twas lent for, it goes back 
nat'rally to the estate 'twas took from, and the 
buildin's along with it' 

" 'That's all a sheer fabrication,' says the 
Deacon. ' This land was never a part of what's 
now your farm, any more than it was a part 
of mine.' 

" ' Wal/ mjB Jedwort, 'I look at it in my 



way, and you've a perfect right to look at it 
in your way. But I'm goin' to make sure o' 
my way, by puttin' a fence round the hull 
concern.' 

" 'And you're usin' some of my rails for to 
do it with ! ' says the Deacon. 

" 'Can you swear 't they're your rails?* 

" 'Yes, I can; they're rails the freshet car- 
ried off from my farm last spring, and landed 
onto youm.* 

'"So I've heard ye say. But can yon swear 
to the partic'lar rails? Can you swear, for in- 
stance, 't this 'ere is your rail ? or this 'ere one?' 

'"No; I can't swear to precisely them two 
—but—' 

" 'Can you swear to these two? or to any 
one or two?' says Jedwort. 'No, ye can't 
Ye can swear to the lot in general, but yon 
can't swear to any partic'lar rail, and that kind 
o' swearin' won't stand law. Deacon Talcott 
I don't boast of bein' an edicated man, but I 
know suthin' o' what law is, and when I know 
it» I dror a line there, and I toe that line, 
and I make my neighbours toe that line. 
Deacon Talcott Nine p'ints of the law is pos- 
session, and I'll have possession o' this 'era 
house and land by fencin' on't in; and thongli 
every man 't eomet along should say these 'ere 
rails belong to them, I'll fence it in with these 
'ere very rails.' 

"Jedwort said this, wagging his obstinate 
old head, and grinning with his face turned 
up pugnadonsly at the Deacon; then went to 
woi^ again as if he had settled the question, 
and didn't wish to discuss it any further. 

"As for Talcott, he was too full of wrath 
and boiling indignation to answer such aspeech. 
He knew that Jedwort had managed to get the 
start of him with regard to the rails, by mixing 
a few of his own with those he had stolen, so 
that nobody could tell 'em apart; and he saw 
at once that the meeting-house was in danger 
of going the same way, Just for want of an 
owner to swear out a clear title to the property. 
He did just the wisest thing when he swallowed 
his vexation, and hurried off to alarm the 
leading men of the two societies, and to con- 
sult a lawyer. . . . The eommon was fenced 
in by sundown; and the next day Jedwort had 
over a house-mover from the North Village to 
look and see what eould be done with the 
building. 'Can ye snake it over, and drop it 
hack of my house?' says he. 

" ' It'll be a hard job,' mys old Bob, 'with- 
out you tear down the steeple fust' 

" But Jedwort said, ' ¥niat'sa meetin'-honse 
'thont a steeple? I've got my heart kind o^ 
set on that steeple, and I'm bound to go 11m 
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hull hog on thia 'ere concern, now Fto 
l>egan/ 

" ' I tow/ says Bob, examining the timbers, 
^ I won't warrant but what the old thing*!! a!l 
tumble down.' * 

"'rilreakit.' 

*' ' Yes; but who'll resk the liyes of me and 
my menV 

'' '0, you'll see if it's re'ly goin' to tumble, 
:and look out. I'll engage 't me and my boys 
^11 do the most dangerous part of the work. 
Dumbed if I wouldn't agree to ride in the 
steeple and ring the bell, if there was one.' 

" It wasn't many days before Bob came over 
again, bringing with him this time his screws 
«nd ropes and rollers, his men and timbers, 
horse and capstan; and at last the old house 
might have been seen on its travels. 

" It was an exciting time all around. The 
aocieties found that Jedwort's fence gave him 
the first claim to house and land, unless a 
regular siege of the law was gone through to 
ibeat him off — and then it might turn out that 
Ihe would beat them. Some said fight him; 
acme said let him be — the thing a'n't worth 
going to law for; and so, as the leading men 
couldn't agree as to what should be done, 
nothing was done. That was just what Jed- 
wort had expected, and he laughed in his sleeve 
while Bob and his boys screwed up the old 
meeting-house, and got their beams under it, 
And set it on rollers, and slued it around, and 
alid it on the timbers laid for it across into 
Jedwort's field, steeple foremost, like a looo- 
motive on a track. 

"It was a trying time for the women-folks 
at home. Maria had declared that if her father 
did persist in stealing the meeting-house, she 
would not sti^y a single day after it, but would 
follow Dave, who had already gone away. 

"That touched me pretty close, for, to tell 
the truth, it was rather more Maria than her 
mother that kept me at work for the old man. 
-'If you go,' says I, 'then there is no object for 
me to stay; I shall go too.' 

" 'That's what I supposed,' says she; 'for 
there's no reason in the world why you should 
atay. But then Dan will go; and who'll be 
left to take sides with mother? That's what 
troubles me. O, if she could only go too! 
But she won't, and she couldn't if she would, 
with the other children depending on her. 
Dear, dear! what shall we do?' 

" The poor girl put her head on my shoulder, 
and cried; and if I should own up to the truth, 
I suppose I cried a little too. For where's the 
man that can hold a sweet woman's head on 
ilia shoulder, while she sobs out her trouble, 



and he hasn't any power to help her—wbo, I 
say, can do any less, under such circomstanoes» 
than drop a tear or two for company? 

" 'Never mind; don't hurry,' aaya Mrs. Jed- 
wort. 'Be patient, and wait awhile, and it'll 
all turn out right, I'm sore.' 

"'Yes, you always say, "Be patient, and 
wait!"' says Maria, brushing back her hair. 
' But, for my part, I'm tired of waiting, and 
my patience has given out long ago. We eaa't 
always live in this way, and we may as well 
make a change now as ever. But I can't bear 
the thought of going and leaving yon.' 

" Here the two younger girls came in, and 
seeing that crying was the order of the day, 
they began to cry; and when th^ heard Maria 
talk of going, they declared th^ would go; 
and even little Willie, the four-year-old, be^ 
tohowL 

'"There, there! Maria! Lottie! 8ttde!'aaid 
Mrs. Jedwort, in her calm way; 'Willie, hnih 
up! I don't know what we are to do; bat I 
feel that something is going to hanwn that 
will show us the right way, and we are to wall 
Now go and wash the dishes, and lei the 
cheese.' 

"That was just after breakfast, the leeoad 
day of the moving; and sure enough, eone* 
thing like what she prophesied did happen 
before another sun. 

"The old frame held togethm- pretty well 
till along toward night, whenthee t ee p le ahowed 
signs of seceding. 'There she goea! She's 
falling now! ' sung out the boya, who had beea 
hanging around idl day in hopea of eeeing the 
thing tumble. 

"The house was then wtthin a few rods of 
where Jedwort wanted it; bat Bob elopped 
right there, and said it wasn't safe to haal H 
another indL ' That steeple's bound to eooM 
down, if we do,' says he. 

"'Not by a dumbed ligfat, it a'n%' aji 
Jedwort 'Them cracks a'n't noihin'; the 
j'ints is all firm yit' He wanted Bob to go 
up and examine; but Bob shook Us head — 
the concern looked too shaky. Then he told 
me to go upp but I said I hadn't livod qaile 
long enough, and had a little rather be ■aolriig 
my pipe on terra jSrma. Then the boyt began 
to hoot. 'Dumbed if ye a'n't all a aetof cow- 
ards/ says he. ' I'll go up myidl' 

"We waited outaide while he climbed «p 
inside. The boys jumped on the ground to 
jar the steeple, and make it fhlL Oneof IhiB 
blew a horn — as he said, to bring down the eld 
Jericho— and another though hie'd halp tUagi 
along by starting up the hmae^ and glring thi 
building a little wrench. But Bob put a Hof 
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to ihAt; and finallj ont came a head from the 
belfry window. It waa Jedwort, who shooted 
down to us: 'There a'n't a j'int or brace gin 
oat Start the hoes, and I'll ride. Pass me 
up that 'ere horn, and — ' 

" Jost then there came a cracking and loosen- 
ing of timbers, and we that stood nearest had 
only time to jump oat of the way, when down 
came the steeple crashing to the groandi with 
Jedwort in it" 

"I hope it killed the cass/' said one of 
the Tillage story-tellers. 

"Worse than that/' replied my friend; "it 
just cracked his skull — not enough to put an 
end to his miserable life, but only to take 
away what little sense he had. We got the 
doctors to him, and they patched up his broken 
head; and by George it made me mad to see 
the fuss the women -folks made over him. It 
would have been my way to let him die; but 
they were as anxious and attentive to him as 
if he had been the kindest husband and most 
indulgent father that ever lived; for that's 
women's style: they're unreasoning creatures. 

"Along towards morning we persuaded Mrs. 
Jedwort, who had been up all night, to lie 
down a spell and catch a little rest, while Maria 
and I sat up and watched with the old man. 
All was still except our whispers and his heavy 
breathing; there was a lamp burning in the 
next room; when all of a sudden a light shone 
into the windows, and about the same time 
we heard a roaring and crackling sound. We 
looked out, and saw the night all lighted up 
as if by some great fire. As it appeared to be 
on the other side of the house, we ran to the 
door, and there what did we see but the old 
meeting-house all in flames. Some fellows had 
set fire to it to spite Jedwort It must have 
been burning some time inside; for when we 
looked out the flames had burst through the 
roof. 

"As the night was perfectly still, except a 
light wind blowing away from the other build- 
ings on the place, we raised no alarm, but just 
stood in the door and saw it bum. And a glad 
sight it was to us, you may be sure. I just 
held Maria close to my side, and told her that 
all was well — it was the best thing that could 
happen. '0 yes,' says she, 'it seems to me as 
though a kind Providence was burning up his 
tin and shame out of our sight' 

" I had never yet said anything to her about 
marriage— for the time to come at that had 
never seemed to arrive; but there's nothing 
like a little excitement to bring things to a 
focua. You've seen water in a tumbler just at 
the freecing-point, but not exactly i^le to 



make up its mind to freeze, when a little jar 
will set the crystals forming, and in a minute 
what was liquid is ice. It was the shock of 
events that night that touched my life into 
crystals — not of ice, gentlemen, by any manner 
of means. 

"Alter the fire had got along so far that the 
meeting-house was a gone case, an alarm waa> 
g^ven, probably by the very fellows that set it^ 
and a hundred people were on the spot before 
the thing had done burning. 

"Of course these circumstances put an end 
to the breaking up of the family. Dave waa 
sent for, and came home. Then, as soon as 
we saw that the old man's brain was iigured 
so that he wasn't likely to recover his mind, 
the boys and I went to work and put that farm 
through a course of improvement it would have 
done your eyes good to see. The children were 
sent to school, and Mrs. Jedwort had all the 
money she wanted now to clothe them, and to 
provide the house with comforts, without steal* 
ing her own butter. Jedwort was a burden; 
but, in spite of him, that was just about the 
happiest family, for the next four years, thai 
ever lived on this planet 

"Jedwort soon got his bodily health, but I 
don't think he knew one of us again after hia 
hurt As near as I could get at his state of 
mind, he thought he had been changed into 
some sort of animal. He seemed inclined to 
take me for a master, and for four years he 
followed me around like a dog. During thai 
time he never spoke, but only whined and 
growled. When I said, 'Lie down,' he'd lie 
down; and when I whistled he'd come. 

" I used sometimes to make him work; and 
certain simple things he would do very well 
as long as I was by. One day I had a jag of 
hay to get in; and, as the boys were away, I 
thought I'd have him load it I pitched it on 
to the waggon about where it ought to lie, and 
looked to him only to pack it down. There 
turned out to be a bigger load than I had ex- 
pected, and the higher it got the worse the 
shape of it, till finally, as I was starting ii 
towards the bam, off it rolled, and the old man. 
with it, head foremost. 

"He strack a stone heap, and for a moment 
I thought he was killed. But he jumped up 
and spoke for the first time. TU blow it,' 
says he, finishing the sentence he had begun 
four years before^ when he called for the horn 
to be passed up to him. 

" I eouldn't have been much more astonished 
if one of the horses had spoken. But I saw ai 
once that there was an expression in Jedwert'a 
face that hadn't been there sinot hii tumble 
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in the belfry; and I knew that, at his wit* had 
been knocked oat of him bj one blow on the 
head, 80 another blow had knocked *em in 
again. 

" ' MThere a Bob?* sajB he, looking all aitmnd. 

*"Bob?' says I, nc^ thinking at fint who 
he meant 'Oh, Bob in dead — he has been 
dead these three year&* 

"Without noticing my reply, he exclaimed, 
'Where did all that hay come from? Where t 
the old meetin'-hoose?* 

** * Don't yon know ?' sayi I. 'Some rognea 
aet fire to it the night after yon got hnri, and 
burned it np.* 

" He seemed then Jnst beginning to realise 
that something extraordinary had happened. 

" 'Stark/ says he, 'what's the matter with 
ye ? Yon're changed. ' 

" 'Yes/ says I, ' I wear my beard now, and 
IVe grown older!' 

" ' Dombed if 't aVt odd! ' says he. 'Stark, 
what in thunder's the matter with mef* 

" 'You've had meeting-house on the brain 
for the past four years,' says I; 'that's what's 
the matter.' 

" It was some time before I could make him 
mnderstand that he had been out of his head, 
and that so long a time had been a blank to 
him. 

"Then he said, 'Is this my farm?* 

" 'Don't you know it?* says I. 

" ' It looks more slicked up than erer it used 
to,' says he: 

" ' Yes,' says I; 'and you'll find everything 
•Ise on the place slicked up in about the same 
way/ 

" 'Where's Dave?' aays he. 

" 'Dave has gone to town to see about selling 
the wool.' 

'"Where's Dan?' 

" ' Dan's in college. He takes a great notion 
to medicine, and we're going to make a doctor 
of him.* 

*' 'Whose house is that?* says he, as I was 
taking him home. 

'"No wonder you don't know it,* says I. 
' It has been painted, and shingled, and had 
new blinds put on; the gates and fences are 
all in prime condition: and that's a new bam 
we put up a couple of years ago/ 

"'Where does the money come from to 
make all these improvements?' 

'"It comes off the place,* says I. 'We 
haven't run in debt the first cent for anything, 
bat we've made the farm more pro^table than 
it ever was before. * 

" *Thatmjf houM?' he repeated wonderingly 
«s we approached it ' What sound is that?' 
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" 'That's Lottie pnetiatBg her leHon oaths 
piaBOi' 

'"A piaaer in my hooae?' he mnttered. 
'I can't stand that!' Heliaie&ed. 'Itiouidi 
pooty though! ' 

" 'Yes, it does sound pretty, and I gue« 
you'll like it How does the place anit you ?* 

"'It look9 pooty/ He started. 'What 
young lady is that?' 

" It was Lottie, who had left her moiie and 
stood by the window. 

" ' My dahter ! ye don't aay ! Dnmbed if ihe 
a'n't a mighty nice gaL' 

«" Yea/ aays I ; 'she takes after her bmUmt/ 

" 'Just then Sosie, who beard tnlUng^ lai 
to the door. 

" 'Who's that agin?' aaya Jedwwt. 

"I told him. 
' Wal, tAe's a mighty nice-looUB* gal!* 
'Yea/ aaya I; '«Ae takea after her BMithv/ 

"Uttle Willie, now eight yean old, caiN 
ont of the wood-shed with a bow and arrow in 
his hand, and stared like an owl, hearing hii 
father talk. 

" ' What b^ ia that?' aaya Jedvoit. And 
when I told him, he mattered, ' He's an egly- 
looking brat!* 

" 'He's more like his fithei, aaya L 

"The truth is, Willie was saeh a fine boy 
the old man was afraid to praiae him, for fear 
I'd say of him, as I'd said of the giria, that hi 
fivoored his mother. 

" Susie ran back and gave the alaiB, aad 
then ont came mother, and Marin with hm 
baby in lier arms — for I fbigot to tell yon thai 
we had been married now nigh on to two yean 

"Well, the women-folka were aa moik aa- 
tonished as I had been when Jedwort irrt 
spoke, and a good deal more delighted. They 
drew him into the honse, and I am bonnd to 
say he behaved remarkably wdL He kept 
looking at his wife, and his ehildrea. aad his 
grandchild, and the new paper on the wails. 
and the new furniture, and now aad then ask- 
ing a question or making a remark. 

" ' It all comes back to me now/ e^ya he at 
last 'I thought I was living in the moM, 
with a superior race of human bdn'a^ and this 
is the place and yon are the people:' 

" It wasn't more tlian a couple ofdayabcJaw 
he began to piy around, and find findt, and 
grumble at the expenae; and I anv tiMre wm 
danger of things iriapalpg into enmeihing like 
their fonner condition. So I took him ont 
side, and talked to him. 

" ' Jedwort'mys I, 'yon're like a man misad 
from the grave. Ton waa the anme M baried 
to your neighbonn^ and now t^y 
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laok ftt joa m ih«j would at a dmd man eome 
to life. To yon, it'i like eoming into a new 
world; and I'll leaTe it to yon now if yon don*t 
rather like the change from the old state of 
things to what yon see aronnd yon to-day. 
Tou*ve seen how the £unily affairs go on — 
how pleasant ererything is, and how we all 
ei^y onnelret. Ton hear the piano, and like 
it; yon see your children sought after and re- 
spected — your wife in finer health and spirits 
than youVe ever known her since the day 
she was married; you see industry and neat- 
ness everywhere on the premises; and you're 
a beast if you don't like all that In short, 
yon see that onr management is a great 
deal better than yours; and that we beat yon 
even in the matter of economy. Now, what I 
want to know is this: whether you think you'd 
like to fall into our way of living, or return 
like a hog to your wallow?' 

«< 'I don't say but what I like your way of 
livin' very well,' he grumbled. 

" 'Then,' says I, 'you must just let ns go 
ahead as we have been going ^ead. Now's 
the time for you to turn about and be a re- 
spectable man, like your neighbours. Just 
own up, and say you've not only been out of 
jour head the past four years, but that you've 
been more or less out of your head the last 
four-and-twenty years. But say you're in your 
right mind now, and prove it by acting like a 
man in his right mind. Do that, and I'm 
with yon — we're all with you. But go back 
to your old dirty ways, and you go alone: Now 
i sha'n't let you off till you tell me what yon 
mean to do.' 

" He hesitated some time, then said, ' Maybe 
jou're about right. Stark; you and Dave and 
the old woman seem to be doin' pooty well, and 
I guess I'll let you go on.'" 

Here my friend paused, as if his story was 
done; when one of the villagers asked, "About 
the land where the old meetin'-house stood — 
what ever was done with that?" 

"That was appropriated for a new school- 
house, and there my little shavers go to school. " 

"And old Jedwort, is he alive yet?" 

"Both Jedwort and his wife have gone to 
that country where meanness and dishonesty 
have a mighty poor chance — where the only 
investments worth much are those recorded in 
the Book of Life. Mrs. Jedwort was rich in 
that kind of stock; and Jedwort's account, I 
guess, will compare favourably with that of 
some respectable people, such as we all know. 
I tell ye, my friends," continued my fellow- 
traveller, "there's many a man, both in the 
higher and lower ranks of life, that 'twould do 



a deal of good, lay nothing of the meiey 
'twould be to their families, Just to knoek 'em 
on the head, and make Nebuffhadhenars of 
'em — then, after they'd been turned out to 
grass a few years, let 'em eome back again, and 
see how happy folks have been, and how well 
they have got along without 'em. 

"I carry on the old place now," he added. 
" The younger girls are married off; Dan's a 
doctor in the North VilUge; and as for Dave, 
he and I have struck ile. I'm going out to 
look at our property now." 
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OnNTLBMAV."^ 

Sing away, ay, sing away, 

Merry little bird, 
Always gayest of the gay, 
Though a woodland roundelay 

Ton ne'er sung nor heard; 
Though your life from youth to sge 
Pisses in a narrow osge. 

Near the window wild birds fly, 

Trees are waving round: 
Fair things everywhere yon spy 
Through the glass pane's mystery. 

Tour small life's small bound : 
Nothing hinders yonr desire 
But a Uttle gilded 



Like a human soul yon seem 

Shut in golden bars : 
FUoed amidst earth's snnshine-etreaai, 
ainging to the moming beam. 

Dreaming 'neath the stars ; 
Seeing all life's pleasnrse dear, — 
But they never can eome near. 

Never! Sing, bird-poet mine. 

As most poets do; — 
Guessing by an instinet fine 
At some happiness divine 

Which they never knew. 
Lonely in a prison bright 
Hymning for the world's delight. 

Tet, my birdie, you're content 

In your tiny oage : 
Not a carol thence is sent 
But for happiness is meant— 

Wisdom pure as oage : 
Teaching, the true poet's pert 
Is to sing with merry heart 
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VAGABOND JACK. 

BT HSNBT DE LA MADBLklTI, 
L 

Vagabond Jack was certainly worthy of his 
nickname, for ever since he had arrired at 
years of discretion he was not known to have 
any home or any fixed abode. Always wander- 
ing over the mountain he slept anywhere, Care- 
less though his bed were the bare ground. All 
the caves, grottoes, caverns, and crevasses of 
Mount Ventoux belonged to him of natural 
right, and his sovereignty extended if need 
were over forty leagues as the crow flies, from 
the Barron to the borders of Savoy. 

His real name was John Gravier; but where 
will there be found a peasant in this part of 
the oountiy who is known under the name he 
has derived from his forefathexs? Except the 
cure and the notary perhaps nobody in the 
village knew who John Gravier was; but as 
for Jack the Vagabond — why, the very youngest 
children knew this name, and he himself would 
have scarcely answered to any other. 

Being left an orphan while quite young, 
Jack was a child of nature in the fullest sense 
of the term. Very jealous of his liberty and 
even somewhat wild, he could not long remain 
in service in the house of a stranger, and soon 
broke loose from all guardianship. Active as 
a monkey, almost proof against fatigue, patient, 
and temperate, he rapidly became an excellent 
poacher, and able to give odds to the most ex- 
pert trappers. As a matter of eourse he soon 
had a crow to pluck with the gendarmes, whose 
duty it was to keep order in the country; and 
■och fame did he gain in the battles that were 
every now and again taking place that it was 
always to him the hardest blows were attri- 
buted. Matters were at this stage, and as yet 
he had not brought himself under the notice 
of the law farther than having information 
lodged against him for breaches of the game- 
laws, tavern quarrels, and such like, when a 
decisive event took place that placed him in 
open rebellion against the whole social order 
of his country. 

On the day of the conscription Jack did not 
appear to draw his lot along with his comrades. 
The maire drew for him, and drew one of the 
most unlucky numbers. So here was Jack a 
soldier for seven years, at the beck and call of 
his officers. He a soldier! He to be forced 
to dwell in towns, to wear a uniform, to obey 
without a word, to submit to discipline, to 
sleep in quarters, and to begin anew every day 
for seven years the same dreary and monoto- 



nous task! Fbor Jack^ waa thia ponible! It 
would have been someUiing if there had been 
a chance of fighting, as not long before; but 
to rust slowly in a royal barrack, and to be 
only a show soldier — the very thought of it 
was enough to turn his stomach. 

He received a notice to join one morning 
and paid no attention to it. The maire, who 
was an excellent man and very fond of him, 
took him aside one Sunday after mass and 
said to him, "Take care, Jack; you are getting 
yourself into trouble; there is still time, and 
if you will join I shall justify your delay by a 
good certificate. I can do nothing more, my 
poor fellow — ^the law is the law.*' 

" Many thanks for your good-will towards 
me, sir; but I cannot do it If I had the 
misfortune to go I should desert in less than 
a month, I feel that. I prefer to remain here 
a refractory but not a deserter.*' 

" But, my poor fellow, you will be hunted 
like a hare; and you cannot hope to keep out 
of the reach of the blues long." 

" That remains to be seen. I'm not afraid 
of that, sir." 

" How will you manage it?" 

Jack with a smile showed the soles of hia 
shoes, which were studded with formidable nails. 

" These have always served me as my sport- 
ing license, and 1*11 wager they will give me 
the route too. '* 

"Very well," said the maire, "I have 
warned you, and if you let yourself be taken 
now, I wash my hands of you." 

Jack acted as he had said, and for about five 
years he with marvellous success foiled every 
attempt to catch him, and disconcerted all hia 
enemies* plans with unfailing good fortune. 
It must be recollected that Mount Ventoux 
seems expressly made to be the scene of a life 
such as this. Let the reader picture to him- 
self an immense truncated cone, an outlier of 
the main chain of the Alps, rising gradually 
to the height of about 6500 feet above the levd 
of the sea. Everywhere, from base to summit, 
over perhaps 100,000 acres, nothing but bare 
rock, barrenness and desolation. Large ravines 
of profound depth intersect the giant flanka 
of the mountain, and form as they run down 
to the plain narrow but fertile combes, where 
the flocks find at all times a short sweet 
herbage. Not a dwelling, not a cabin, only 
here and there some rude hovels of dry stones 
erected as places of shelter by the shepherds. 

Who could believe — and yet it is a fact — 
that rather less than a century ago thia soli- 
tude was covered with magnificent trees, pinea, 
larches, beechea, and oaks? Large game thta 
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abounded in these inircewrible foteeta, the 
former beaot j of which it yet attested b j tome 
icantj remains; but the wild goat, the stag, 
and the wild boar have long since fled before 
the blind devastation which seemed everywhere 
fated to attend the French Revolution, and 
only the wolf, the fox, and the marten have 
remained faithfal to the mountain. The 
small game, almost annihilated in the low 
grounds, find a last refuge on Mount Ventouz; 
eoveys of red partridges and flocks of plovers 
are met with, and the quail regularly halts 
here in its migrations. A small, squat, dumpy 
variety of rabbit, which lives exclusively on 
wild thyme, is abundant. As for the hares 
of Mount Ventoux they are simply unequalled, 
and fully justify the preference accorded to 
them by gourmets of the first rank. 

Poacher, refractory, condemned to be cease- 
lessly on the alert, his eye and his ear ever 
ready. Jack could not have desired a more 
favourable theatre for his exploits. Beloved 
by the people of thirty villages round, and 
esteemed for his honesty. Jack could always 
find some one kind enough to sell his game 
for him in town on the market-day. If the 
three-cornered hat of a gendarme happened to 
show itself unexpectedly in a village or in the 
neighbourhood of a farm, a peculiar cry was 
instantly heard, which being forthwith taken 
up and repeated from farm to farm, gradually 
gave Jack notice of the enemy*s presence. 
He had certain peculiar ways of knocking at 
doors in the night, so that they would be 
opened to him at any hour; and at many farms 
he knew where the key was laid, and could let 
himself in as if he had been at home: On 
Sundays he generally attended high mass in 
the village; and children, posted as scouts at 
all the croesways, enabled honest Jack to po*- 
form his devotions in safety. When it was 
impossible, or he thought it imprudent, to 
attend, he remained on the mountain, where 
he might have been seen kneeling down at the 
sound of the bells of his parish, and joining in 
intention the faithful assembled in the church. 
This kind of mass he called hiU-tap mass. 

At first he was so hotly pursued that he had 
been twice driven into Maurienne; and it was 
there he had learned bow to make gunpowder, 
and had first thought of turning smuggler. 
Afterwards, when it came to be almost tacitly 
admitted that Jack could only be taken by 
chance, he used to return there at fixed periods 
thrice a year, and supplied almost single- 
handed the demand for contraband goods over 
forty square leagues of country. 

After the revolution of July a general amnesty 



was proclaimed, and Jack aecordingly waa al 
perfect liberty to return to iht village and re- 
sume hlB civic rightSb He did BothiDg of ths 
kind, however, but lemaiaed on the -wf^^a 
as before. This life of privaiioB, fiiUgue, 
strife, and haaard had become a aeoood natue 
to him, and henceforth he could e^jqy me 
other. He was left alone to live as he ploiaed. 

He was then from thiee-and-thhiy to five- 
and-thirty years of age, and, witiioat any ex- 
aggeration, the best-looking fellow in the coun- 
try, in spite of his sunburned face. More than 
one giri looked kindly on him al mass on 
Sunday, and said to henelf, " Wkaft a pity 
that such a handsome fellow ahould bo a va^ 
bond!" Jack was by no means vain, but what 
man is mistaken on this subject? Jack eould 
not help feeling seeretly flattered by the allSB* 
tion he excited among the women. 

At this time there lived at a ndglibovring 
farm a handsome slip of a girl, wiio tnraed aU 
the heads of the young men, and was the ob- 
ject of mauy longinga F€liae, pretty niise, 
was looked upon as an heiress, timiigh her 
father, Martin (MarUnet or Tinet), lived ia 
the most sordid and miserly maan«. Her 
mother was dead, and through her she had 
inherited some acroi of meadow-land over at 
Saintes-Margueritea. She was tall, well-made, 
saucy, with a pair of eyes fit to ruin her aoul, 
and a perfect darling of a foot She knew 
that she was a good match, wore ribbooa in 
her caps, and was quite ready to flirt with the 
handsome fellowa who used to pay cowi to hsL 

Jack had known her from the time she wis 
a child, and had dandled her on Us knaa 



many a time when she was a mere iaCsBt, bet 
he had never paid any partienlar attention to 
her since she was grown up and old eaeegh 
to marry. He used frequently to eeoM lo h« 
father's farm, where, as it was aitnated well 
up the mountain and about an luwr^a walk 
from the village, he was not likely to be sur- 
prised, and he had often found food and ahelt« 
there. The first time that it came inie his 
head that F61ise was pretty, poor Jack was 
greatly troubled. It was on a Sunday, the 
first of May, after vespers. He was rinmlm^ 
without thought of evil, the little equate whers 
the plane-trees of the paraonage give eo cool a 
shade, when he was all at enoe aumwnded ky 
a troop of laughing gizls begging for the May 
Queen. 

" Give us something. Jack!** 

" Jack, it will bring you luck!** 

" The Holy Yixgin will repay you a hudied- 
fold!" 

" Look, Jack, if our queen ia Bol votth it!* 
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Jaek looked and waa lost 

Seated on a raiaed platform, under an 
arch of Terdore and roeea, clothed in white, 
crowned with white flowers and with white 
flowers in her hand, the May Qaeen sat en- 
throned like a real qaeen, provoking by her 
aweetest smiles the generosity of the passers- 
by. Jack, dazzled with admiration and sur- 
prise, stopped short " F^Iise!" he mormured 
in a voice altered by emotion. F^Use indeed 
it was; as, being the prettiest, she had been 
chosen this year by her companions to repre- 
aent and impersonate the spring. 

The OTigin of this cnstom is lost in the mists 
of antiquity; but it is more than probable that 
it is a remnant of the worship of Cybele, still 
holding its ground after almost twenty cen- 
turies of Christianity. Formerly the festival 
was celebrated on the 1st of May throughout 
jdl the county of Venasque, both in towns and 
villages, and I have a perfect recollection of 
the pretty bakeress who was the last queen at 
Carpentras, now nearly forty years aga Now- 
adays this custom is losing ground everywhere, 
and one requires to go far up the mountain in 
order to find it in its primitive simplicity. 

Jack emptied his pockets to the last copper 
into the wooden bowls that circled gaily round 
him, and with his brain quite confused went 
Mtkd stood leaning at the other end of the 
square beside the fountain. His fascinated 
oyes saw nothing but the vision in white; the 
throng of laughing girls passed and repassed 
before him without exciting his attention in 
the least; he felt his breast heaving with the 
pulsations of his heart, and a strange heat ^er- 
Taded hii whole frame. "F^lise!" he re- 
peated without even noticing that he pro- 
nounced the sweet name aloud; FMise!" — 
Poor Jack was over head and ears in love. 

The fair F^lise on her part returned home 
in a very dreamy mood. She too had not been 
able to see without emotion this bold fellow 
regard her so obstinately with his laige eyes 
tliat sparkled like burning coals. Involun- 
tarily she compared Jack to the other young 
men who paid court to her little fortune, and 
the comparison was hardly to their advantage. 
They seemed clownish and awkward, without 
grace or elegance, even on feast-days and in 
their best clothes. Only see them b€«ide Jack! 
With what an air he entered the church, his 
jacket negligently thrown over his left shoulder; 
and how straight he stood during the service. 
Jack had never bent his hack to the hard 
labours of the fields, and it was wonderful how 
well he had preserved his youthful appearance, 
suppleness, and activity. In place of the homy 



paw covered with knobs of those accustomed 
to pulling madder. Jack had the fine and 
sinewy hand of the hunter, and it was a plea- 
sure to feel lus delicate fingers clasping ones 
waist But could an honest girl dream of 
Jack with honour and propriety? What would 
be thought of F^lise if her secret preference 
were discovered? Jack the Vagabond, without 
a penny to bless himself with, without hearth 
or home, game for the gendarmes, and nothing 
but a cave for his abode— that truly was a 
lover to be preferred to all others by the fidr 
F6Use! How the gossips would laugh at it 
when they met to work together in the even- 
ings; and the wedding-party would be almost 
mobbed! And suppose they did jeer and 
whispo" maliciously — what then? Was Jack 
not worth bearing this for? He was poor, no 
doubt; but who was his equal for honesty and 
integrity? He was esteemed by all the coun- 
try round; and the village folks that held their 
heads highest shook hands with him cordially. 
Besides, who could affirm that he was inci^- 
able of settling down to a regular course of 
life! Does not a man who is in love do eveiy- 
thing to please his sweetheart; and would Jade 
be the first on whom love had worked a cche- 
plete change! 

But, indeed, what was she thinking of? 
Was it not the feverish excitement caused by 
want of sleep that was putting such ideas into 
her head ? Jack in love! — what reason had slie 
for thinking that? He had looked at her, to 
be sure in a manner as to the nature of which 
women are rarely deceived ; but was tlus enou^ 
to build so many fine suppositions and hq>ea 
upon? 

Poor F6Iise was racked and tormented by 
her thoughts, and somewhat ashamed of her- 
self into the bargain. Before long all her 
gaiety disappeared, her cheeks grew pale and 
thin, making her eyes — in which burned a 
sombre fire — seem larger than ordinary, and 
she suffered from languor and lassitude that 
had no apparent cause. 

Jack made no sign; but all the world could 
see that he was strangely preoccupied, and 
that a great straggle was going on in his 
breast He scarcely ever left the neighbour- 
hood now, and his visits to Tinet*s became 
exceedingly frequent Old Martin was some- 
what annoyed by him indeed. 

" What's your errand this time?" he said to 
him one day, looking him straight in the face. 
" I mean no offence, but this is the third time 
you have been here this week. '* 

Jack taken thus unexpectedly, made up hii 
mind at once. 
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" This is what brings me/' he said boldly. 
" I have come to talk with F^Iise, if she has no 
objections." 

** F^lise may please henelf/' said old Martin, 
without appearing to be mach surprised at the 
request; "bat I believe your time will be 
wasted, my lad" 

"That's my affair/' said Jack. "Tell 
F^Iise that I shall be back this evening." 

Over all the mountain and far into the plain, 
this is the way in which gallants in quest of a 
wife introduce themselves to the families. The 
young people talk together for a longer or 
shorter period before carrying matters farther; 
sometimes they talk for years without any- 
thing coming of it; or the talking may be 
formally broken off without damaging the 
reputation of the girl in the least. Every- 
thing go38 on openly in the simplest manner 
possible: the lover comes after supper and 
passes the evening, the girl makes room for 
him at her side, and continues her spinning 
or knitting as if nothing were in the wind at 
all. Now and again they exchange a word or 
two in a low tone; generally they remain silent, 
mutually observing each other, watching for 
any little occasion when the real disposition 
will betray itself, wholly engaged in trying to 
become perfectly acquainted with each other, 
and both carefully keeping their weaknesses as 
much as possible out of sight. When it is 
time to retire the lover bids the company good- 
night, and goes home, singing by the way some 
ditty expressive of the Joy he feels; and so on 
for night after night till he makes up his mind 
to take the decisive step. It Ib clear that no- 
thing could be simpler than these courtships. 

Jack's entry in the character of a lover 
authorized to talk was made quietly and with- 
out fuss. He proceeded to seat himself by the 
side of F^lise on her mute invitation, and 
maintained a shy silence all the evening, hardly 
uttering a word, but very happy nevertheless, 
as any one may suppose. Fdlise sat and span, 
twirling her spindle with astonishing rapidity. 
Old Martin seemed asleep, but kept a comer 
of one eye open for the slightest movement of 
the young people. Everything went on accord- 
ing to ancient use and wont, and as custom 
would have it. 

The last days of July were at hand, and in 
spite of the burning heat of a torrid sun, the 
cattle were kept treading out the grain on the 
thrashing-floors from dawn to nightfall. Jack, 
full of praiseworthy seal, would take part in 
these labours and show his skill: and he aston- 
ished everybody by his steadiness and his 
cleverness in managing the mules. F^lise 



blushed with pleanire and said to herself^ 
" He'll make an excellent husband, I am sure, 
whatever they may say of him." 

Old Martin did not take qoite the same Tiew 
of things as his daughter did. "This buFy 
fit of his is all very fine, no doubt,'* said he, 
" but what makes a better blaze than straw ? 
Wait till the poaching season comes on and 
we'll see if the old man is really dead. I won't 
believe it till I see Jack following the plough 
instead of catching hares." 

Martin's doubts were not altogether ui^justi* 
fiable. At the first call-notes of the new coveya 
of red partridge, at the first marks of the 
nocturnal excursions of the hares. Jack felt 
himself seized by a violent desire to regain the 
mountain and renew his past exploits. He 
struggled long against the temptation and 
wrestled with himself, but in the clear moon- 
light, after a day o( harassing toil, how wsa it 
possible to hear unmoved the sound of the 
poacher's guns? At the cry of a passing flock 
of quails he would feel a terrible itching in his 
limbs; and it was sometimes as much as he 
could do to stick to his plough and not leave 
the furrow half made. 

What had a still greater effect on him, and 
inspired him even with a kind of remorse, 
was the mute protestation of Maripan, his old 
companion in adventure, who, as if he had 
been the ren^ade sportsman's conseienee in 
bodily form, made him almost blush for his 
steadiness as he ceaselessly followed him with 
his eyes — now beseeching, now indignant. 

Maripan was a large lean dog of the lurcher 
breed, bold, hardy, and almost wild, with the 
feet dry and nervous, the breast taU and strong, 
the belly hollow, the loins vigorous and supple^ 
the tail straight, the ears mobile, the eye in- 
quisitive and restless, and sparkling nnder 
a pent-house of dense grayi^ hairs, fanga 
pointed, projecting, and of dazzling whitenen, 
and the nose moist, shining like a mulberry, 
and as black as a roasted chestnut. As well 
known as his master, the villagers vied with 
each other in pampering him, and he had 
always plenty of delicate morsels ever since it 
was noticed that on returning even from the 
longest run he would rather stretch himself 
out and go to sleep than touch any vulgar mess 
in which the bread was not irreproachable. 
The princely air of disdain with which this 
vagabond would then turn up his nose at the 
pittance offered him had gained him the name 
of Maripan (bad bread), under which he shared 
the celebrity of Jack, and with him formed th* 
subject of many a fireside story. 

No longer finding an outlet for his feveriik 
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Miiyiiy, Ifaripan could not resign himself to 
this sluggish life. At the least whiff of scent 
which met his nose, the least rustle in the 
bashes, he was off like lightning. Jumping, 
harking, and joyfully wagging his tidl, but in 
Tain. His appeals met with no response, and 
he had always to return disappointed and dis- 
couraged to take his place at his master's heels, 
whom he would piteously follow, with his tail 
between his legs and his ears hanging. Some- 
times, however, he revolted altogether. On 
such occasions he would pass the plough with 
a vigorous bound, plant himself beyond it with 
his two fore-legs firmly supporting him, in 
the energetic attitude of one who demandii an 
explanation, and then gravely sitting like a 
judge, with his neck proudly raised, his head 
inclined as if he waited for an answer, his eyes 
wide open, and his ears erect, he would gaze 
reproachfully on his master, as much as to say, 

"Oh, you are laughing at me, are you? 
But if you are pleased to give up our fine 
wandering life, do you think that I was made 
to turn the spit and serve as a plaything for 
the village brats?'* 

There was that in the gase of Maripan which, 
along with other things, swept away the last 
vestiges of poor Jack's resolutions, and over- 
powered the last faint efforts of his vacillating 
wiU. Add to this the stories of exploits per- 
formed by others, the diagnst at seeing the 
noble sport spoiled by burglars, the absorbing 
and irresistible passion that only a hunter can 
eomprehend, and it is easy to understand how 
Jack could hold out no longer. 

It was a great grief to F^lise. To tell the 
truth, she did not love Jack a bit the less, and 
her heart was entirely his, but she instinctively 
perceived that this return to his unsettled life 
would compromise the whole edifice of her 
happiness, already fragile enough. She felt 
perfectly that it would be impossible to get her 
father to accept such a son-in-law; and if be- 
fore marriage, and in the first transports of 
love, she had only obtained a temporary vic- 
tory, surely there was room for misgivings as 
to the future, when assured possession would 
have dulled the edge of passion. 

On the other hand, old Martin, who had not 
been too highly flattered by Jack's preference, 
was enchanted at the pretext the latter had so 
conveniently funushed against himself, and 
only waited for a good opportunity to dismiss 
him. 

"I have not crossed you in your inclina- 
tions," he said to his daughter, "and if Jack 
had really become an altered man, I should 
certainly not have refused my consent; but I 
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leave you to judge for yourself where he would 
lead you by the road he is taking. Leave him 
to his sport, and forget him. A good-looking 
girl like you, and one that has something of 
her own, runs no risk of not finding lovers." 

F^lise felt the full force of this reasoning, 
and could make no reply. She passed part of 
every night in weeping, praying, and calling 
on all the saints of her acquaintance to take 
her out of her troubles; but she could not 
make up her mind to renounce all hope by 
breaking entirely with Jack." 

"Well, well," said Father Martin one even- 
ing, "since Lise is so long in deciding, I must 
interfere myself; this affior has gone on too 
long already.' 
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The next time that Jack went to Tlnet's 
farm he did not find F61iw sitting as usual in 
the chimney-comer: old Martin was attending 
to the boiling of the pig's-pot by himself. 

"Where is Lise?" asked Jack, not without 
a vague presentiment of evil, and with a slight 
quaver in his voice. 

"She is not very well," replied her father; 
"but though she had been quite well it would 
have been all the same — she would not be here. " 

"What do you mean?" 

"That Lise does not wish to talk with you, 
and that you are wasting your time in coming 
here." 

At these cruel words, uttered in the most 
indifferent tone. Jack's heart was torn with 
such bitter grief that he could hardly keep from 
crying out. He restrained himself, however, 
and, biting his lip till the blood came, replied, 
"And did Lise give you this message for me?" 

"Alas! yes, my boy; only a short time ago, 
on this very spot, she said to me, ' If Jack 
comes, tell him to go away again — I do not wish 
him to speak to me any more.' By my share 
of paradise, these are the very words she said." 

"Well," said Jack, whose eyes were blazing, 
"tell her that he is going away again. And 
you suppose that that is enough to settle the 
whole affair?" 

"Oh, it's hard, it is hard; I admit that; 
but Lise is perfectly free — ^you are aware of 
that. Will you take a glass to cheer you up?" 

"No, thank you; I shall soon be all right 
without anything. I am going away, but I 
shall not bid you good-bye. Father Martin; 
and I think you will likely hear from me be- 
fore long." 

He Icit the room with a threatening air, very 
pale and trembling with anger; but the chang* 
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in his Toioe and appetnmce did not appear to 
trouble the old farmer in the slightest. 

"There's a piece of bosiness well orer/' 
muttered the old man, rubbing his hands, 
** and not one of the easiest either. The rascal 
will not give in yet, I am afraid. It's so far 
good that he should give up coming here; but 
I must have the country rid of him altogether. 
Let me think over the matter." 

Martin's thoughts were not long in trans- 
lating themselves into actions. Pretending 
that he wanted to sell an old she-goat, he set 
out next morning for Mormoiron, accompanied 
by his shepherd lad, a boy of fourteen or fifteen, 
who had come from the woridiouse of Carpen- 
tras, and had been brought up by his late wife 
and made to work about the farm ** for his 
bread." The boy's name was Simon; but he 
had been so long thin and sickly that he had 
been nicknamed "Fifteen Ounces," and the 
name had stuck to him, though he had become 
strong and healthy at last. Fifteen Ounces 
was no great scholar, but he was already a good 
shepherd. His knowledge of the mountain 
waa wonderfiil, and he always drove his sheep 
to the best places. The poor child had never 
been farther. than the village, and the idea of 
going to Mormoiron with his master filled him 
at once with Joy and anxiety. " If we get a 
good price for the goat, there will be something 
handMme for you," Father Martin had said; 
and Fifteen Ounces, who had never in his life 
had a penny he could call his own, could think 
of nothing but this present all the way, and 
indulged in the wildest flights of imagination. 

The goat was sold; Fatiier Martin entered 
into a conspiracy with the corporal of the gen- 
darmes for the capture of Jack; and poor 
Fifteen Ounces, cunningly tempted by his 
master with the gift of a fine hom-lumdied 
knife, agreed to play the traitor. 

Chance arranged matters as well even as 
Martin could have wished. Jack, who had not 
been at the farm for some time, came to throw 
himself, as the saying is, into the wolfs mouth 
of his own accord. Old Martin received him 
as usual, and did not appear to retain the least 
ill-feeling towards him on account of his vio- 
lence at their last meeting. 

"How is Lise?" said Jack, seating himself 
in his accustomed place. 

"Lise is very well ; thank you. Jack." 

"May I talk with her to-day?" 

"Certainly, if she is here, and is agreeable, 
but I don't know whether she is in the house 
or not, for I have just come in, and have not 
seen anybody yet. 

"Don't trouble yourself; I shall see if she 



is in myself. " Jack rose, and opening the door 
at the foot of the stair leading to the first story 
cried in a loud and mildly imperious tone, 
"Lise, I am here! Come down and let ua 
have a little talk together." 

This appeal and the well known tones of the 
voice so dear to her put all Ffilise's fine resolu- 
tions to flight, as if by enchantment. She ran 
down-stairs like a lark to a mirror, drawn by an 
irresistible attraction, and made her appear- 
ance instantly. "What do you want with 
me, Jack?" she asked blushing and delighted. 

" This is what I have got to say to you, Lise. 
We have talked together for a long time, and 
I am now certain that I have a love for yon 
that nothing can overcome or weaken; will 
you be my wife, and will yon allow me to ask 
you in marriage?" 

F^lise became as pale as death, and remained 
speechless for a moment, looking now at her 
father now at her lover, troubled to the deptha 
of her soul, and not knowing what to say. 
Old Martin, without seeming the least smv 
prised at the unexpected boldness of the 
request, tranquilly filled himself a glass oT 
wine, and drank it off. 

"There is my hand. Jack," said F«lise at 
last, in a scarcely audible tone of voice; "do aa 
yon please." 

Jack took the little hand, which trembled 
excessively in his, pressed it gently and gravely 
twice or thrice, and standing before the old 
man, who had never lost a bite while this 
scene was going on, said, "Sir, I ask Lise 
from you in marriage, and I promise to be a 
good and faithful husband to her." 

"Lise is free," replied the old man, "and I 
do not doubt that yon will make her a fkithfiil 
husband ; but do you really think of taking 
her to the mountain with yon to live in a cave?*^ 

"Certainly not," replied Jack; "it has be- 
come quite clear to me that I must either 
give up Lise or the life I have hitherto led ; 
but no sacrifice will be too much for me. I 
am ready for any trial, for I know also that 
my word is not sufficient, and that I must 
give proofs. Listen then to what I propose, if 
I remain for a year steadily working on the 
farm without firing a gun once—even on a 
Sunday — will you believe that I am a husband 
worthy of her?" 

"I shall; I ask nothing more; and Heaven 
strengthen you in yonr good resolution." 

Jack took the old man's hand and damped 
it cordially; F^lise, radiant with happiness, 
handed them a glass of wine; and aJl three 
drank to the happy issue of the betrothal. • 

" WeU," said old Martin, as he put down Ua 
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empty gUtfB> whai is gaid is said, bat you are 
giTing up an excellent chance for a ahot, my 
poor Jack." 

"How i8 that?" 

" It BeemB that a magnificent oorey of par- 
tridges are lying on the Lauzi^re, and eating 
Jean de Christors buckwheat. Fifteen Ounces 
has flushed them every day for several days, 
and has counted as many as fourteen of them. " 

"Indeed?" 

"So he says, and it is likely enough to be 
true. The young ones are so large, he says 
too, that he could not tell them from the old 
ones. That will be a fine chance for Dominique, 
since you have renounced the devil." 

"Minique will take that shot when I can 
say mass; you will only have bungled work 
with him, you may be sure of that." 

"Oh, yes, I know he is not good for much, 
my boy; Minique will kill two or three of them 
and wound as many, and the wounded ones 
will flutter away and die, without profit to 
anybody. He has only an old flint-lock g^n 
and no dog at all — very different from yon!" 

"I don't mean to brag," said Jack; "but it 
would not be the first covey that I have bagged 
with two shots — Bah, don't let as think any 
more about it; word given, word kept." 

"That is speaking like a man. Jack, and I 
see that, of course; but what if you were allowed 
to take back your word Just for once? At the 
last market in town partridges were at a ran- 
som; and I think it a great pity to lose a good 
kwiB d*or when one has only to bend down and 
pick it up." 

"Well, so it is," said Jack, who in the depth 
ef his soul was only too muc^ of this opinion; 
''but why tempt me? Are yon trying me? 
or are you only joking 1" 

"On my soul, I sp^ exactly as I think. I 
iha'n*t care a bit, now, although your conversion 
dates from to-morrow, for instance." 

"And vou, Lise?" said Jack, who still hesi- 
Uted. 

" Me ! " said Lise, " I wish what you wish, 
you know that very well. Jack. And since 
my father has nothing to say against it — " 

"Very well; that's settled. Til go and fire 
this last shot; and Heaven grant that none of 
US may have cause to regret it!" 

" Amen ! " said Father Martin, by way of finish 
to the matters. "And dow take off a good 
stiff glass and away with you. " 

Jack set off — a vague feeling of uneasiness 
weighing on his heart He went on this last 
expedition without relish, without ardour, with 
something like regret. As he marched silently 
OB a presentiment that would not be ahakMi 



off seemed to pall him back. When passing 
ChriBtol's farmhouse, he stopped and shut up 
Maripan, who would only be a hindrance to 
him in the espero. As if the brave animal 
had scented the danger of his master, Jack 
had all the difficulty in the world in getting 
him to obey, and it is certain that Maripan 
had never before shown such anxiety to be al- 
lowed to remain by his master's side. Jack, 
full of his own thoughts, did not understand 
the significant growls, the mournful and melan- 
choly howls, of his dog; he paid no attention 
to his looks so full of meaning, but strode on 
his way to the Lauzi^ra 

The solitude of the large plateau was oom 
plete. As far as the eye could reach no human 
being was visible; only the sheep of Fifteen 
Ounces grazing at the foot of the Black Bocks 
disturbed the silence with the sharp tinkle of 
their bells. Satisfied with this preliminary in- 
spection. Jack approached a large cairn situated 
at a kind of ill-marked crossing where several 
scarcely distinguishable paths met; and raising 
a large stone, carefally noted the position of 
three small pebbles evidently arranged in a 
manner agreed upon. "All right, I see," said 
he, replacing the stone; "Fifteen Ounces is a 
good boy, and I must give him something nice 
next St. Anthony's day." Perfectly reassured 
with regard to the hlue$ by what he had seen. 
Jack walked rapidly to the field of buckwheat 
and began to examine the soil with the greatest 
care. " Now," said he, " let me try and make 
my last shot a brilliant one." He plucked up 
several handfuls of buckwheat and arranged 
the stalks in a line just outside the field. If 
the partridges came down from the high 
grounds, as they no doubt would, they would 
fall in with these bundles first and would be 
almost sure to halt, so that nearly all of them 
would be within gunshot. 

Having made these arrangements and thrown 
a last rapid glance round about him. Jack 
loaded his gun and entered the upero. The 
etpero was an erection of the utmost simplicity, 
formed of large stones arranged in a circle, just 
large enough to shelter one person, and having 
a kind of rude carefully disguised loophole 
opening to the field. At first sight it was 
difficult to distinguish Jack's etpero from the 
other heapsof stonesscatteredover the Lauzi^re. 
The sun was gradually sinking; the propitious 
moment was drawing near; nothing was heard 
in the distance but Fifteen Ounces singing an 
old carol of the country, at the top of his voice. 

Jack had waited for about an hour, with the 
characteristic patience of a sportsman, at his 
post, silent and motionless, wouttHy Te&tniiBf 
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to breathe, his eye perpetually on the watch, 
and nothing indicated as yet that his waiting 
for this day was not to be in vain. It takes 
so little indeed to drive away these wary birds^ 
whose life is passed in continual watchfulness. 
The yelp of a fox, a prowling dog, a shepherd 
practising the sling — any one of these is often 
enough to cause the startled covey to immedi- 
ately abandon its haunts for a certain time. 

The sun was setting in fiery purple, and the 
shades were already beginning to falL Jack 
•till waited, but with less and less hope every 
moment; when all at once the loud whirr of 
wings was heard behind him coming from the 
higher grounds, and immediately the male and 
female, perching on rocks elevated above the 
rest, began to call the covey together. Cot, 
cot, cot! — cot, cot! — cot, cot, cot! — cot, cot! 
In the twinkling of an eye the scattered covey 
had all met together again, and ran swiftly to 
the feeding g^und. As Jack had thought, 
the stalks lying on the ground were at once 
greedily attacked, and the unfortunate birds 
were soon in an excellent position for the 
sportsman. The shot was fired; ten victims 
strewed the ground ; not more than three or 
four escaped the disaster, and flew off as fast as 
their wings could carry them. Jack fired his 
•econd barrel at a wounded bird that appeared 
likely to get off, and rose with the intention of 
running to pick np the game, when a cry of 
rage escaped his lips, and consternation nailed 
him to his place : the corporal from Mormoiron 
and his men surrounded the espero and cut off 
all escape. Jack was caught in his own trap. 

** Give yourself up. Jack," said the corporal, 
"and don't make matters worse for you by 
useless resistance. I told you, you know, that 
I should steal a march upon you at last. Come, 
down with your arms and no more about it." 

But Jack was almost mad; fury, shame, and 
helplessness made his poor brain boiL He 
taken! he disarmed! he treated as a conscript! 
Was it possible? Could any one believe it? 

" Out of the way," he cried, with a voice of 
thunder, whirling his gun round his head, 
'' or it will be the worse for the first man that 
lays a finger on me ! " 

"Stand your ground," cried the corporal, 
boldly darting forward. "Stand your ground, 
men. In the name of the law — !" The sen- 
tence was never finished, for the butt end of 
Jack's gun met his head, and he fell half 
stunned. 

" Come on, you blackguards! " shouted Jack, 
whirling his terrible gun like a club. 

The gendarmes, though somewhat disheart- 
•med by the fall of their chief, returned to the , 



charge with that blind sentiment of duty whitk 
has so much influence on brave men, and the 
desperate struggle went on, though the issue 
could not long remain doubtful. If Jack had 
been at liberty and in the open fields, he would 
certainly have got off scotfree — notwithstanding 
the odds — though it had only been by speed of 
foot; but there, tracked like a wolf to Us lair, 
what could he do? Nothing but give death or 
accept it. It was all over with him this time, 
and he fought on in desperation. A fierce blow 
aimed at one of the men was deftly parried, 
the stock of Jack's gun snapped in two, and 
he was left weaponless. Maddened with nge 
he sprang upon his adversary like a tiger, 
seised him by the throat, and rolled with him 
on the g^und. That was the end of it, and 
five minutes after. Jack, tightly bound, lay 
foaming by the side of the brave corporal, who 
was beginning to collect his scatterad senses. 
" Upon my word," said he, as he wiped his 
swollen forehead, "that was a rongh knock 
any way, and I owe our Lady of Health a good 
big taper. But let us take the road, my lads, 
and not lose our time here in whiniog and 
lamenting like so many women." 

He rose with some difilculty, a^lnsted kla 
belt, took a sip of brandy, and in a Una voiet 
gave the word of command, " Quick maidi!" 

At this order the little company began Is 
move; and Jack, with his hands tied behind 
his back, sturdy arms supporting him on tht 
right and left, was obliged to yield to forea. 
He strode along in silence. He was qnlte 
cooled down now, comprehending at last thai 
he had nothing to expect from rioleiioe, and 
that his only hcipt was henceforth in artiflee. 
When they arrived at the cross-roada ihtj wen 
met by Fifteen Ounces, who was retorniaf with 
his sheep. At the sight of the little ihepherd 
Jack felt his heart swell with anger, and Ui 
eyes flashed fire on the traitor. The latter ap- 
peared much affected at seeing pow Jack in 
such a plight, and did not venture to laiae Ui 
eyes. 

" Confound it! " said the corporal all at ooee, 
as he struck his forehead. '* We have left the 
birds lying on the ground. Run to the back- 
wheat field as fast as yon can, my little fellov; 
pick up the partridges, and p i eeit tkem from 
me to Father Martin." 

The latter words opened Jack's ^yea at onee; 
everything that he had been ponliiig Umaslf 
to make out was now qnifte dear. FUleen 
Ounces, Father Martin, and the eorponl were 
accomplices, and each had plnjed Us paii fai 
the conspiracy against him. "Yeiy food*" 
he murmured between hia clenched itafe^ 
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''Fll be even with yon yet, my friends, " and 
IB if hU newly -acqaiied certainty on thia point 
had lifted a great weight from his breast, he 
started forward with a firm step, to the great 
relief of his attendants. 

It was late in the evening when they arrived 
at Mormoiron ; and both the corporal and his 
men being fatigued, it was agreed that the 
prisoner should not be transferred to the pub- 
lic prison till next morning. Jack was locked 
up in a room of the town-hall, and the gen- 
darmes went off to get some supper and to take 
a little rest after such a rough journey. 

The honest corporal was not at all a bad 
fellow. His forehead was exceedingly painful; 
but after he had had a good supper he began 
to think of Jack without any ill feeling. " The 
poor fellow must be famishing, I am sure," 
said he; ** bring him a good plateful of soup 
and a glassful of wine, wife. Deuce take it! 
duty must not stand in the way of humanity." 

He lighted a lantern and went out, followed 
by his wife, who, it must be said, carried the 
prisoner's soup with the greatest readiness. 
Jack was sleeping soundly, stretched at all his 
length on the floor; the smell of the soup woke 
him up almost as soon as the light of the 
lantern. He made an instinctive movement, 
but his pinioned arms at once recalled him to 
the sad reality. 

** I know that yon are a man of honour. 
Jack," said the corporal, ''g^ve me your word 
that you will not attempt to escape, and I shall 
untie your hands immediately." 

" I can't give you my word for that," said 
Jack; " but untie my arms so that I may take 
the soup, and after that you can bind me as 
tightly as you please." 

" Very well," said the corporal 

Jack ate and drank with an excellent appe- 
tite, and having finished his supper, honour- 
ably held out his hands to be pinioned again. 

" I would gladly spare you that, my poor 
fellow, but you know I am responsible for your 
safe- keeping." 

** Doyourduty, corporal; however, I should be 
glad if you would not tie my hands behind, as 
it quite prevents me from sleeping on my back. " 

The corporal was about to refuse this favour 
when his eye met a beseeching look from his 
wife. Jack, the rascal, had always the women 
on his side, and his luck did not desert him 
this time either. 

"No doubt," said the corporal sententiously, 
** that must be a great hindrance to sleeping. 
I consent; but for greater security B6rard will 
pass the night here. Oo and bring B^rard, wife. ** 

Honest B^rard would have preferred, as may j 
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be supposed, to sleep in his own good gen- 
darme's bed; but duty before all! He seated 
himself without a murmur on a chair beside 
the prisoner, and the corporal, turning the key 
upon the pair of them, retired with his mind 
at ease. 

Two full hours passed without the gloomy 
silence of the night being broken by any sound. 
Jack had again fallen into a sound sleep, and 
honest B^rard was struggling as well as he 
could against the harassing fatigues of the day 
and his gradually increasing inclination to 
drowsiness. The smoky lamp now shed only a 
reddish light, and his blinking eyes ceased from 
time to time to perceive objects distinctly. Twice 
or thrice he had caught himself going off in a 
doze, and he was positive that he had awoke 
with a start several times. On a sudden, and 
just as he was dreaming that the corporal had 
come to relieve him of his charge, poor B^rard 
felt himself seized, thrown on his back, gagged, 
and pinioned, in less time than it takes to write 
it. His assailant was Jack, who had slowly 
gnawed through his fastenings with his sharp 
teeth, and had used the pieces against his at' 
tendant. Once master of his movements, Jack 
ran to the door with the light, and dashing 
all his weight against it made it spring from 
its hinges like Samson with the gates of Oaza. 
He then opened the first window he came to, 
leaped lightly into the street, then with his hand 
raised, his lip trembling with a proud smile, 
he snapped his fingers at the Blues, and dis- 
appealed immediately in the darkness. 
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The reader may imagine the eflfect produeed 
by Fifteen Ounces when he returned to Tinet's 
with the game, and described the terrible battle 
he had witnessed. In spite of his habits of 
dissimulation, and his self-command. Father 
Martin found it very difficult to conceal his in- 
ternal satisfaction, and drank off two or three 
bumpers in succession, to enable him to keep 
his countenance. 

" Unlucky Jack," said he at last; "you say 
that he knocked down two of them! It's a 
frightful business then, and the least that he 
runs the risk of is the galleys!" 

At these words F6lise burst into sobs and 
wrung her hands in despair. Jack a prisoner! 
Jack condemned! Jack in the galleys at Toulon 
coupled to a robber! — was it possible ? Could 
it be believed? To think that he was there 
not an hour ago, sitting on that chair, radiant 
with happiness, whispering sweet words to her, 
speaking of the future, of love, of an early 
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niTTiire. &rd v iblzJt i^as be v^•:d }:at« been and enrenom it F^liie was mlmost driren 

^i*r»r.:.l:-*.f:c'.iAS rir5<-i r;T*Tcf jjj-^.fiw, wild by hit remarks; and unable to endure 

xz.i vLl'. :* 'Tu £.^7s«-lf vio hii :irz*d hiai them anr longer, took refuge in her chamber. 

vl:! X '—1* :•:• r:- xl-: irt a Ike: ^>'.. Oh vhere »he could weep at her ease and without 

"siiniry 'jz i-in^rs* W;-ld b*r p«>r ejet coonrmini. 

t-^iT Lit* -.esjs e=.>::£h for c:::h grief k$ he»: What a night that was! She had thrown 

YkZztT Xinin did n>?:L:ng to cc:l?o> her. henelf on the bed with all her clothes on, and 

pr^ferrlnr. a^ it s^d. to "le: the water ran." her tears fell silentlr on the pillow. She 

Wh^n he :h:uzi: sJse was ^oxewhat calmer, thou^t of her youth, now worthless; of this 

he v-ever. h* >«i h:3i£elf to reason with her after great lore, which she had nerer before felt in 

his fi.'^hion. all iu falnev: of all her projects for the future, 

"You cannot do better than hare a good so fondly cfaeriBhed, but now crushed for erer. 
cry. my pojr r:r!: crying relieves the feelings: And Jack! was he not more unfortunate a 
b::: what can one do against fate? Sooner or hundred times than herself 1 How could hs 
later Jack was bound to come to a bad end, erer, with his indomitable nature, support this 
tiring as he lived: better sooner than later, let life of shame, of toil, of discipline, and of pri- 
me tell yon: and you ought to thank your ration. He would succumb to it, that wu 
(latron Aaint for having drawn you away from certain: but if Jack were dead, then was not 
the wasp's nest in time. What would become the world empty for F6lise? Her father was 
of you at thij time if by bad luck you were welcome to say to her, "Dry your tears: noui^ 
the' wife of this unfortunate fellow? And being in a hurry to make one's lelf miserable." 
though I said the galleys, who knows? It is "Heaven." she prayed, sobbing, "gmnt that 
perhaps the scaffold that awaiu him!" I may die; take me, take me awnj, or send me 

"Ah!" said F^lise with an ontbunt, "it is back him I lore so well" 

useless for you to speak: you will not make Oh, wonderful! whence comei that ioand? 

me deny my poor Jack. He was going to Can she believe her ears ) Is she not the sport 

make me his wife, and I shall remain his of hallucination? No. no; it is eertainly he 

whatever happen!" this time — it is indeed his whistle~it is his 

"Oh yes, of course. And he is an honest signal — it is Jack! Jack, who baa retnmed, 

fellow: who says anything to the contrary? Jack who is calling her! 

After all. we do not know anything about the F^Use, bewildered, runs to the window and 

affair, except what Fifteen Ounces tells us, throws it wide open. Jack is there indeed, 

and perhaps it is not so bad as he says^ Tell alone, at Iil>erty, his arms held out towards 

us a little of your story again, boy,— -did Jack her, more handsome and proad-looklng than 

really kill two gendarme*. ever. 

In spite of the influence that the old man "Oh Jack." said Ftiise in a tone of inefihble 

had over him. Fifteen Ounce» recoiled with tenderness, "I was weeping for jon aa if joi 

repugnance from the falsehood that he was were dead — oh my dear Jack! " 

nrg«d to tell, and went over his story again. "F^ise," said Jack in a graTe velee, "do 

nwunting the facts without too much exag- you continue to think me, aa formcriy, a man 

gorstion. upright and sincere !'* 

** What was it. now. that 1 said a little ago? i "Yes*" 

You SCO ver>- well, daughter, that people are ' "And are you still willing to be my wife?** 

.-ilwavri in tvxi irroat a hurry to weep. If "Oh yes; more than ever. Jack!** 

Jaok has not killoil anybody there is no fear " I am going to leave the country for a long 

of his cimiinir to the scaffold. Pry your time perhaps, Lise; the wife f<dlows her husband, 

tears. I know vcn- well that he must go to will you follow me?" 

the galleys, but we are not so far as that yet. " I am yours. Jack; do with me what you 

It will Iv time enough to make ourselves will" 

mittorable after the assizer Don't you think '* Very well, then; make op yoor bundle 

»o. l.isette?" quickly and come down; we hare no time to 

OKI Martin had a way of consoling people, lose." 

than whioh nothing cinild l^e better calculated F^lise without hesitation opened her trunk. 

for making their .sorrow more bitter, their took out some linen, a dreaa, and some sf^re 

grief more poignant. Without appearing to stockings, and boldly descended by the ladder 

intend it. he exirlled in turning the knife in which Jack hadjustplaeedagiiact her window. 

the wound, and would dwell with atrocious Day was now breaking, the two lorcn gained 

cuniplacenoy on ever>' fact that could irritate the mountain at a rapid paoa^ nad 'fliwnr|ffir H 
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in the direction of I^es Or^ories. As they 
reached the first hoases of the hamlet they met 
Jean Cendroas going to yoke his oxen for the 
last labour of the season. " Hullo," said he 
merrily, '' I thought I was the first up in all 
the oombe, but it seems you are still earlier 
than I am, my friend." 

** Jean Cendrous," said F^lise resolutely, ad- 
vancing towards the farmer, ** I take you to 
witness that I am carrying off Jack here, and 
I beg you will proclaim it to my father this 
very day." 

"Certainly, my pretty girl; it will put me 
about, to be sure, but one cannot refuse to pro- 
claim a robbage. Heaven guide you, my chil- 
dren!" 

The robbage is an old custom of the country 
which has survived the invasion of French 
manners. It is the girl that carries off (robbe) 
her lover, and thus by her declaration frees 
him from all pursuit The robbage is the last 
resource of lovers whose patience is utterly 
worn out. When consent to the marriage is 
obstinately refused, the parties run away in 
this fashion and the matter is ended. Mar- 
riage is not long in following, and the paternal 
authority receives from it perhaps less offence 
than from the " respectful summons"^ invented 
by the legislator of the civil code. 

Father Martin heard the proclamation carried 
by Jean Cendrous without moving a muscle. 
"Very good," said he; "the man who has a 
daughter may expect anything; but I am afraid 
a good deal of water will pass under the bridge 
before we go to the wedding. " 

Jack and F^lise passed the day in the cave 
of Maraval, ever on the outlook, as may readily 
be supposed. After nightfall they came down 
to the village, and arm in arm went and 
knocked at the parsonage door. 

" What brings jou here, you unlucky mor- 
tal?" said the cur6. " Don't you know that 
all the gendarmes of the department are after 
you, and that they are determined to make 
short work of you ? Save yourself as quick as 
you can; and Heaven grant that there is yet 
time: " 

"Bah! don't trouble yourself about that, 
Rir: I have quite other cares in my head at 
present, and shall turn my attention to the 
blties by-and-by. Let us take what is most 
important first, if you please. " 

" And what can there be more important for 
you than to escape?" 

' Ponnal documenU addresMd to their pArmts or 
fnanliAiM by a yoang man and womAn in order that 
tbey mi^ contract a legal marriage, when their parenti 
or fnardiane have refoeed their coDMnt. 



"You see F61ise here," replied Jack, gravely; 
"well, we have eloped this morning, and I de 
not wish to take her to the mountain with me 
without making her my lawful wife. Say our 
marriage mass for us as soon as midnight 
sounds, and pray to the good God for the poor 
bride and bridegroom." 

In the simplicity of his soul Jack thought 
this proposal the most natural in the world; 
and the worthy cur6 was really sorry to have 
to inform him that both the civil and canon 
law forbade unions of this sort, and that h^ 
would render himself liable to punishment were 
he to g^nt his wish. 

" What is to be done then, sir?*' said Jack, 
with a look of discouragement at F6lise, " what 
is to be done?" 

" Jack," said the priest, moved by the muta 
eloquence of this glance, '* I have known you 
for a long time, and I know you to be a man 
of honour and one who fears God. Now, hera 
are F61ise and you all but man and wife, with- 
out having received the sacrament, and F^lise'a 
good name must be restored by every means. 
You are young and will not fear a little 
fatigue, so yon must be off to Savoy by the 
shortest road. Over there the priests many- 
people without the civil powers having anything 
to do with the matter. On your knees, my 
children, and receive my blessing on your 
journey 1" 

Jack and F^lise knelt down and prayed 
for a moment under the outstretched hand of 
the pastor. 

" Jack," added the cur6, as he made them 
rise, "I confide F^lise to you and place her 
under your charge; yon will treat her as your 
own sister by day and night till you come te 
the end of your journey — ^yon promise?" 

"Before Heaven I will!" 

" I take your word; adieu, my children!" 

As Jack was crossing the threshold the cur6 
drew him back a little and said to him in a 
low tone, " There are two lonis-d'or, spend 
them carefully, and if you should happen to 
find any Spanish tobacco over there keep me 
in mind." 

While Jack and F^lise were trudging along 
to obtain the nuptial benediction, choosing 
paths steep and rugged enough to frighten a 
goat, the corporal of Mormoiron, eager to 
avenge his failure, was exploring Mount 
Ventoux in all directions, and wearing out his 
men in a vain pursuit. Everywhere, it is true, 
he found traces of Jack: here a sleeping-place, 
there an outlook station, farther on some laiige 
slabs of stone still black with pounded ehamoal, 
but of Jack himaelf noihing was seen. Tliii 
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fiend incftniAte knew how to keep out of reach relate, bat whj should we ooneeal it? after thii 
at well as oat of sight. One erening as the treatment had lasted some time Maripan was 
corporal was retaining down the mountain by scareel j recognisable. His horror of the French 
Combe-Obscore, after having poshed as far as gendarmes had so diminished that he foond no 
possible into the Black Care, and to as little difficolt j in allowing Bfoazd to pat him on the 
purpose as before, he stopped for a moment at back. He was a dog lost to a life of freedom, 
Christors farm to tJike a little refreshmenL . and the chnin which kept him from learing 
Jack's dog had remained there since the eren- the courtyard of the barneks was quite nn- 
ing of the great battle, and waited philoiophi- necessary. 

cally till his master should come to take pos- On his return from Saroy Jack was reiy 
session of him again. At sight of the corporal, soon informed by his friends of the anwearied 
perhaps also at the characteristic odour of the seareh after him which had been nuuie, but he 
gendskimes, the bold animal darted forward, appeared to give himself no further trouble 
barking furiously, and made at them as if he about it. He had installed FAllae in a Tasi 
would bite. gT^tto, almost inaccessible, and known only to 

" What dog's this you hare got, Christol?** a few hunters, and had recommenced his old 
said the corporal, standing on his guard; " he's i life of poaching and smuggling. His habits 
a Tery awkward customer." ^ seemed to be in no ways changed, except that 

** Oh, it's Maripan, Jack's dog; he's not he did not as formerly sleep here and there at 
Tery fond of the three-cornered hats, I must random, and had become infinitdy lev eonfi- 
admit Here, Maripan, here ; won't you hold dent and much more snspidoua. He felt the 
your tongue and be hanged to you?" and the , loos of his dog Tery much, and had had an 
farmer aimed a tremendous kick at the dog open quarrel with Christol for being earelem 
and sent him rolling under the table. Poor - if not indeed fisithleas to hii tmai. Ha itldQa 
Maripan had no doubt been long used to this came down to the Tillage, and heard kiUicp 
kind of argument, for in spite of the pain and moss in preference to any other, 
disgrace he took the matter as settled and re- | The corporal on his part seemed to haTi 
mained quiet in his comer, his eyes sparkling | accepted his defeat, and to haTo giTen np all 
with anger and glaring menacingly. | idea of reTenge. The first anows had just 

"Oh, it's Jack's dog," said the corporal, "I : fallen, and Mount Ventoux was while to far 
have a good mind to make him a prisoner of ' below the beech woods. Jack came down la 
war; what do you think, Berard?" I MaraTal, fearing lest FClise, who was now 

" WhsX would you do with a nasty brute enceinte, wonld not be able to bear the rigov 
like that, corporal?" replied the gendarme, who of the cold and the riolenee of the winda 
was somewhat chary about pushing matters to MaraTal was well sheltered, and only a Itttte 
an extremity with a dog whose eyes sparkled more watchfulness wonld be neoeHuy them 
like live coals. "He can only give us trouble." I Christmas ctc arrired withoat aaythiag 

'* I have an idea of my own," said the cor- . noteworthy haring happened. Jack and F^iist 
poral, majestically raising his finger to his | had remained sitting by the side of their pri- 
forehead; "let us take possession of him in- | mitiTC fireplace, waiting till the aignal abouM 
stantly." I be giTen by the Tillage bells In o^cr to Join 

This, however, was not so easy ; Maripan • in intention the fiaithful, and celebrate as will 
defended himself a long time before giving in: as they could the birth cf the SaTionr. Meaa- 
but at last, thanks to B^rard's adroitness and time they talked of Tarious thiaga. 
notwithstanding some abrasions, the law pre- " 1 can scarcely belioTe that Fifteen Oaaoei 
Tailed, and the ranquished enemy, duly muz- was a traitor," said F^Iise ; " for why ahoald 
zled, followed the conquerors with his ears , he betray you ? What could he get hy that?" 
hanging and his tail between his legs. " I don't know," replied Jack; " bat I shall 

The corporal's idea was not a bad one. By ' find out some time or other, and ba won't 
means of Maripan's exquisite sense of smell it have lost anything by waiting. Ah, the little 
would perhaps be possible to track his master beggar! But for him yon wonld bt walkiag 
and come upon him unawares. For this pur- to churoh on my arm at this momeat, with 
pose it was necessary to conquer the inveterate your head as high aa any of them, and would 
dislike of the animal and modify his temper be getting ready for having yonr fmJbf tmpte- 
by good treatment Maripan was accordingly tably in your father's honae.'* 
recommcndetl to the particular care of the " That is true,** said FtilM Hidly. " U} 
corporal's wife, and soon experienced the seduc- ' poor father! I wonder how ba la gattlif oa 
iiTe influence of saToury messes. It is sad to | alone down then withoat ma!" 
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** Oh, he is wonderfully well; the car6, whom 
I saw this yery evening, met him returning 
from town, and he was quite in his usual health 
and spirits. He is another whose conduct I shall 
bring to lightsome fine day if it please Heaven !" 

•* You see traitors everywhere, Jack." 

"That is because there are traitors every- 
where, Lise. Christol, too, what right had he 
to tell the gendarmes that Maripan was mine? 
I call that treason, I do." 

" Poor Maripan ! " said Lise; " he was a good 
dog, and I am sorry about him." 

"Oh, yes, he was a good dog; it would not 
have been easy to find his equal. I cannot 
believe that he is altogether lost, and I am al- 
ways expecting to see him running in here 
with a piece of his chain at his neck. What 
can the cursed corporal have done to him!" 

And involuntarily, so to speak, by the pure 
force of habit. Jack uttered the shrill whistle 
which used to recall Maripan even from his 
farthest wanderings. In Uie calm silence of 
the serene night the distant barking of a dog 
arose from the plain in answer to the whistle, 
as if it had only been waiting for this signal — 

Jack trembled from head to foot and rose 
upright on his feet, almost breathless. 

"Did you hear it, Lise?" said he. 

"Yes, but there are plenty of dogs in the 
plain, my poor Jack; especially to-night when 
everybody is awake." 

" It is he, I tell you; I knew his bark. Be- 
tides, listen again." 

He went to the mouth of the cave, and in 
the deep silence of the night whistled loudly 
three times at equal intervals. In a few seconds 
a dog was heard to reply in the distance with 
three distinct barks. There was no doubt this 
time — it was Maripan coming back. 

"Ah, good dog; better than men! What a 
feast there will be for you when you return! 
He will not be long, I warrant; he is running 
straight forward, without troubling himself 
about roads or foot-paths. Ah, I couldn't have 
wished for a better Christmas than this!" 

Jack whistled again and again, but to his great 
astonishment the barking still continued faroff, 
and the tone became more and more plaintive. 

"By thunder!" cried Jack, gloom coming 
over him all at once. "It is Maripan sure 
enough, but he is not at liberty." 

" What do you mean, Jack?" 

"I mean that he should have been here 
already. Yes, yes, it is he, he is running by 
the scent, but he is held in leash. ... We 
must look out, Lise, it is us they are after, and 
Maripan too is a traitor!" 

It was only too true; the dog was following 



on the track, and was acting as a guide to his 
master's enemies. There was no time to lose, 
they must take to flight at whatever cost. 
F61ise quickly made up a bundle of her best 
clothes, and Jack, lifting an enormous stone, 
hid his implements for making gunpowder; 
then having put two loaves into his game-bag, 
and having looked to the priming of his gun, 
betook F^lise by the hand and marched straight 
for the heights. 

It was a keen frost, and the moon, now in 
her last quarter, glittered on the hardened 
snow. The barking of the dog reached them 
more and more distinctly the farther up the 
mountain he came, and by-and-by he uttered 
a series of barks so peculiar in tone that Jack 
stopped to listen. " They are at Maraval," he 
said, "and the dog is yelping as he finds the 
scent warm ; however we have a good start, Lise, 
and unless the devil help them they won't over- 
take us." 

Judgping only from the voice of the dog, the 
pursuit never slackened, but continued with 
untiring perseverance. Jack and F^lise were 
still marching along in silence long after day- 
break, and fatigue began to gain visibly on 
the young creature. Several times already 
she had been obliged to stop and take breath ; 
in spite of her courage the poor child felt thai 
her strength was exhausted. She hung more 
and more heavily on Jack's arm, retarding hia 
progress, and at last she stopped altogether. 
"Jack," she said, " I cannot go a step farther, 
leave me here and save yourself. They will 
not do me any harm, and you will easily find 
me again." 

"What ! abandon you? never, never. Let ua 
see if you can't make one effort more, my girl. " 

"It's no use. Jack, I have already done 
more than I was able. Save yourself, save 
yourself, I conjure you." 

" No, a thousand times no ; we are hardly a 
hundred yards from the hut of the Holy Cross, 
come and rest yourself there, and never mind 



me. 



*» 



F61ise dragged herself painfully along to the 
hut — the entrance of which was half filled up 
with snow — and sank down, utterly worn out, 
on the soft bed of lavender and wild thyme 
which the shepherds always took care to have 
in this rude abode. 

" Remain there and wait for me without im- 
patience; with Heaven's help I shall not be 
away long." 

Jack had just formed a great tesolve. Turn- 
ing on his steps he quickly re-desoended the 
mountain in the direction of Maraval, and 
hastily posted himself behind a rock which 
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barred the narrow pathwaj and forced it to 
take a Kharp turn. He had not long to wait. 
Marii>an. held in br a gendarme, aoon made 



moment to look about him a little. The wind 
had fallen as the ran niee, but his situation 
was no less terrible. There he was, alone, on 



a« a f<Nut for the first passing wolf. 

IT. 



hiA ttppeaninee. barking a» he followed up the i the top of Mount Yentouz, his wife ill, deliri- 
soent. his tongue hanging out as if in the dog- - ous, unable to more, and he himaelf utterlj 
da\A : the ct>r|)oral and his men came behind ' worn out and exhausted with the fatigues of 
streaming with pen»piration. Jack raised his ■ the preceding day and the anguish of such s 
gun and slowly took aim. and the poor brute fell, I night, and no one to look to for asaistanoe, no 
shot with a bullet right through the forehead. : one to saye him but himself. For the fint time 
" Thi« way. lH>ys."oneil the t^orporal, darting ! in his life Jack felt his heart fail, and large 
forwartl, "after him. Ufrard : after him. Bassr; ; tears trickled down his hollow cheeks. He 
Kn^k alive, nir men!" Hut Jsck. more aotire raised his eyes to hearen with a despairing 
than a ohamoiA. was already a long way off in glance, and entering the hut again sat down 
the «iiro\*tion of l^imier. leaving the hut of the in utter misery beside F^lise, who for the hun* 
llolv i*rxtM behind him intentionallv; and the dredth time called for water. 
iHtr|Hvnil. i^erxviving that the game was lost, : This ezceuiTe prostration lasted but a »hort 
ga\e \\\* men the signal to retreat. The car- ; time: Jack was soon himself again, and looking 
esMt of Man|um. already atiffened by the frost, : his cruel position in the face. Before all, it 
wa» loH slone. with its feet in the air, to serre was necesBary to leave the hut aft any cost, and 

to do this he must recorer suAcieni strength. 

Haring eaten half a loaf and drunk two or 

three monthfuls of melted snow, he ottered a 

short prayer, and lifting F^lise in his arns 

Jsok wail not able to r^oin Fflise at the hnt placed her on his shoulden, then, oslng hii 

until nightfall. He found her half-dead with | gun by way of staff, he slowly deseended the 

i>tUl ami tern>r. shivering with fever, and re- j steep slope. 

|testiug diMvunecte«l and meaninj^leu word«. Strong and sure-footed as he was Jack wm 
iiuoh a* ))ei>ple utter when in delirium. He obliged to stop fh>m time to time to reeofsr 
quiokly lighted a gmt fira. and briskly chafed breath. He then deposited his precions bnrden 
the ii'e-i\>ld limbs of hi» |XH>r wife, calling hw on «ome adjacent rock and manfully resumed 
by the tendenwt names, but Fi^luw lemained \ it after a short rest In this way h« reached 
insensible; her eyes werv fixed in a vacant staiv. the care of Mararal, after a hsrsiting march 
and iihe wemed only to answer the questions , of five mortal hours, and was glad to find that 
of invisible iutcrKx*uton. To crown Jack's ' the enemy in their passing risit had not grestly 
uii.Hfortuues the wind had ju*t riiten. the wind disturbed his fsTourite abode. It was time; 
of Mount Veutoux. sn icy wind that ground the Jack's strength was literally exhausted. Haf- 
unow into |H^«der. and Mew it about in violent ing recoTered a little horn his first ftitigne he 
e^lii ioA. To t hiuk of de:k'ending t he mountain turned his attention exdnsirely to F6liae, whose 
ai;.iiu St such a time wa.^ ini)xw«ible. and no- «ute inspired him with increasing anxiety, 
thing remsineil but to stay ther\^ till morning. . A profound t4Mrpor had followed the riolent 
Jsck. with s hesrt U\\\ of anxiety and mis- fever and delirium. Ftiise seemed OTeipowered 
ery. srrsui^*d mnne armfuU of dry lavender in with a lethargic drowsiness, and she laj with* 
the miv»t sheltered vvmer. and therv laid pivr out sense or motion. Jack did all he possibly 
Fflise. ct^vering her up with s^^me of his own could to reanimate his poor wife and exhausted 
clothe and kct^p'.ui; a l^xHl tiiv burning all all the resources of a heart rendered ingenioui 
night at the euirsmf of the miiicrable hovel, by necessity. But all in Tain : and his despair 
K^ery moment the tem^x^t shvx>k the walls tfoon equalled his fear. Dsy was declining; 
w;th HNloubletl fun snd !<q*cmed tv> draw fn.>m was he then to pass a second night of anguish 
t)tom melsncholy gi\>au!(. « h*lc tothet^^ miiienes and terror alone, abandoned by all. unable to 
u iH.vlde«l thedsni^Tof sutfvx-ation. the smoke afford the dear sufferer any relief, a helpleM 
I .'Mii; driven violently l>sv-k into the interior witness of all her pain. Jack rushed from the 
I'!' I he hut Feli!<. who tiM tormented with a cave and scanned with eager eye the whole 
1 .4 tug thirni. wa4 s^kinc fv>r water every mo- surrounding scene: but, alas! noA a soul, not 
»-;'»!. iiiut (Hvr J-i^-k hs«l nothing to give her a shepherd, not a flock, not a dog was to be 
b'.it liini^m of fnuon snow n hich he broke down seen, nothing but silence and eolitude ! 
Mua'.l ikith hi'« knife. IVwn below in the ralley the eruning an- 

\t !.\>.t thi» ilresdful nia^ht came to an end. gelus was slowly tolled on the bell of the Tillage 
and t!ie unhappy man went outside for a . chuxvh, and for the fint timu in hk lUa JadL 
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felt a bitter imile riee to his lips at the sacred 
appeal In hia itonn-toiBed soul the eyening 
bells seemed a gratuitous irony, the tranquil 
mockery of peaceful life, the inflexible protest 
of established order triumphing in its selfish 
regularity. 

" Away, vagabond! " said the little bell dis- 
tinctly; "die like a dog on your mountain! 
Our cares, our services, our assistance, our 
doctors, our priests, are not for you! We owe 
no help except to those who live our life, share 
our duties, bend under the game-burdens as we, 
and do not claim, like you, the right of living 
as they please, free from all laws and all duties!" 

As Jack was about to re-enter in despair, 
two shots were fired near by, and an unfortu- 
nate hare, mortally wounded, ran forward and 
fell dead at the distance of two or throe hundred 
paces from the cave. Jack ran to pick it up, 
and met the sportsman, who had just left his 
poet. Imagine his joy when he found that it 
was Siffrein, a comrade, a brother poacher, a 
friend ! In a few words SiflfVein was informed 
of the state of affairs, and at once promised his 
assistance; and it was arranged that he should 
see the doctor and the cur6, and tell them in 
what state he had left Fdlise. Comforted by 
the certainty of soon obtaining help. Jack re- 
entered the cave, and, worn out by fatigue and 
emotion, soon fell into a deep slumber by the 
comer of the fire. 

He was awakened by heart-rending cries. 
F^lise was writhing on her miserable bed; the 
delirium had left her, but with the return of 
reason terror had entered her soul. "I am 
going to die," she cried; "Jack, do not leave 
me to die! Jack, I am afraid. Jack, I am 
dying! Help me, help me! Do not let me 
die. Jack, I coigure you !" 

" F^lise, F^lise! " replied Jack in destraction ; 
"calm yourself; I am here, I shall not leave you ! 
what is there to frighten you? — I am here — 
Oh, you are suffering cruel pain, my poor Lise ! " 

She clung to him with extraordinary force, 
clasping him spasmodically in her arms so as 
almost to choke him. A convulsive sob arose 
from the depths of her chest, and issued from 
between her closed teeth in violent gasps, with 
a rattling sound, while a white froth moistened 
the comers of her mouth. 

"Ah, Jack! " cried Fdlise with an accent of 
despair, "adieu. Jack, adieu! It is all over!" 
Her arms all at once relaxed their hold, and 
she sank back lifeless on her couch. 

When the cur6 and the doctor at length ar- 
rived—about midnight — they were too late to 
render any assistance to poor Fdlise. Jack's 
agony was great, but very quiet; and it was a 



long time before he could be nraaed to speak 
of the necessary preparations for the funeral. 
Then, with pitiful eamestness he bagged the 
cur^, if it could be done, to consecrate a little 
bit of ground beneath a tall juniper which grew 
near the cave, so that F^liae might be buried 
there, and he might be always near her as he 
had promised to be on the day of their betrothal. 

The cur6 consented; and Jack hinaelf dug 
the grave, resolutely refusing all assistance in 
that melancholy task. 

AH the people of the village, and many from 
the neighbouring hamlets, marched up to the 
cave of Maraval to attend the funeral. Old 
Martin was there too, and at the grave he flung 
himself into Jack's arms, manifesting extreme 
grief, which was no doubt rendered more poign- 
ant by remorse. Simon Fifteen Ounces flung 
into the open grave the knife which had tempted 
him to become a traitor, and in the name of 
F^lise implored Jack to forgive him. 

"You have done us much harm, Simon," 
said Jack, sadly; "but it shall not be in vain 
that you invoke the name of F^lise. I pardon 
you from the bottom of my heart" 



T. 



F^lise's death finally determined the course 
of Jack's life. But for that event the refractory 
conscript, the despiser of social trammels — 
circumstances aiding — might have become like 
other men and entered on a settled life. Mar- 
ried, and the father of a family. Jack would 
have been the first to recognize the necessity 
of reconciling himself with society, and would 
certainly have taken advantage of the general 
amnesty that followed the revolution of 1880. 
But wifeless, alone, and no longer having any 
reason for straggling against his natural bent. 
Jack was bound to return to the life of vaga- 
bondage which had for him become a second 
nature. If he lived a life of hardship on his 
inaccessible mountain, where the M«e« had 
ended by leaving him quite unmolested, yet 
he was dependent on no one — he was traly hia 
own master in the full sense of the word. 

By building some pieces of dry stone-wall 
to keep out the wind, he had made of the cave 
of Maraval an abode that a human being 
could almost live in. He had his head-quartera 
there, his provision store, and his workshop; 
he came there every evening to sleep, often 
from a long distance, and in all sorts of weather. 
In the morning, before starting on his excur- 
sions, he knelt beside the tomb of Fdlise, said 
his prayers devoutly, then piously threw a stone 
on the shapeless heap, which being augmented 
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by a liiNie from etenr pMKr-br, 
is ttm oiled The Ehad Wim^'9 

Thus he lired for buit a kag jeer im tkk 
wild solitade, aloiie vith the reaMmbnaee of 
her whom he had ket, aeldom deKCBdiiig to 
the Tillage except on Sondajs and holidajs fcr 
the porpoK of hearing maM. He fpoke little, 
and aroided societj as maeh as he eoald: b«t 
h J a sort of tadt agreement he teemed to he 
eoQslitnted the natnnl guardian of all rht old 
cnctoms of the oonntnr — on Easter even, fcr 
example, he was always sore to be fonnd posted 
at the comer of the sqnare with his finger on 
the trigger of his gnn, waiting till the bdls 
should ring tke retmrmjrom Rome^ in order to 
shoot Lent — Lent being represented bj egg- 
shells, fish-bones, and dried Tegetables na- 
pended to the hoop of a barrel at the hei^t of 
the roofdL It was he who gare the morning 
serenade of the brothers of St^ Mark, and he 
had not his eqoal at beating a roll on xkt big 
drum of the brotherhood. When $L John's 
daj came, it was he again who lighted the first 
bonfire on the monntain in honour of his patron 
mint. He was also a bombardier, and on Sl 
Antonine's day, the patron of the tillage^ or 
•n that of Sl Barbe, the patronea» of artillerr- 
men. it was Jack who discharged the mortars 
of the commane, into which it is thonght he 
pnt bat little gOTemment powder. He knew 
the rhyme for making swarms of bees come 
back, and the prayer by which objects thai 
hare been lo»t are fonnd. He was also some- 
thing of a bone-«etter. had a secret wi^ of 
dressing wounds, diworered springs with the 
dirining-rod, and had a drug that was a «>Tcr- 
eign cure for the bite of a mad dog. 

Ererr one lored him for ten leagues round, 
and he was often consulted in difficult circum- 
stances* for he was known to be as prudent as 
he was clearheaded. The young men were 
unanimous in proclaiming tbe superiority of 
Jack's powder to that of the government: and 
the girls gave him always the preference if tke 
prxK'laniation of a rofiage had to be made 
So when harrest was over, and Jack went 
about fh>m farm to farm, sack on back like a 
mendicant hermit, he was sure to receiTe his 
I«eck of grain. hi» handful of oliretk or his 
inn tie of new wine. When a pig was killed. 
Jack got always a good piece for a fricasace, 
and there was hardly a marriage or christening 
party of any consequence to which he was not 
inTited as if of M\ right So that tkis man 
who posse ss ed nothing under the sun. neither 
lands nor houses: who, like the ancient philoso- 
pher, carried about with him all that he had, 
this vagabond beyond the pale of society, half 
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of hia neighboun. — 
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OLD TIMES. 

BT OKBiHiD GBimV. 

! old times! the gay old 
I was young and f^ue, 

tkemeni 
the aally-trea. 



Mj 

My 

A 



at rest 



my nana — 
within my breast, 
on the land! 
Old 



Oldtincsl 



It is not that my fortunes flee. 

Nor that my cheek is pale— 
I mourn whene'er I think of thei^ 

My darling native rale!— 
A wiser head I have, I know, 

Tlian when I kttaed there; — 
But in my wisdom there is woe^ 

And in my knowledge, oare. 

Old times! Old timal 

rvu lived to know my share of Joy, 

To feel my share of pain— 
To Isam that friendship's self ean doj, 

To lore, aadlovuin 
To foel a pang and 

To tire of other 
To liks my own unhappy isla. 

And sing the gay old timaa! 

OldtimailOld 



And sure the land is nothing ehanged, 

IW birds are singing otHl : 
Hm fk>wc:rs are springiag where wu 

There's sunshine on the hill! 
The asUy, waring o^cr my hea d . 

Still sweetly shades my frsase 
But ah, those happy days are fled. 

And I am not the same! 

(Nd timaa! (Nd 
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tionate, and will exercise towards you and your 
family the fidelity that has ever distinguished 
his ancestors." A few moments afterwards 
the Duke had to weep the loss of his most 
zealous friend and devoted follower. 

Duke Lewis, being smitten with melancholy, 
hastened back to Europe. He made his entry 
on his domains amidst the rejoicings of his 
TOHAals : and if the pride of rank and power 
swelled in his breast as he heard their shouts 
and saw their manifestations of delight, he felt 
the warmth of kindness towards these, his 
dependents, accompanying the swelling of his 
spirit; for sojourning amongst strangers, and 
encountering hazards, had humanized his 
disposition, and long absence had hindered 
him from waxing, by usage, callous to the 
wretchedness and wrongs of his inferiors, as 
the best natures at that time too conunonly 
were. 

Nor did he forget his promise to the dying 
chamberlain : one of his courtiers was soon de- 
spatched to fetch to his palace the young Chila, 
whom he appointed to be one of his pages. 
Henry, the grandson of Charles of Chila, was 
now seventeen; his shape tall and slender; his 
face fine and manly; his mind richly accom- 
plished; and his manners trained to elegance 
by the graceful exercises of ch i valry. He played 
on the lute, and accompanied its soft tones 
with a melodious voice. He became his master's 
favourite; the ornament of the ducal court; the 
most gallant of the princely retinue, when his 
lord pursued the wolf or the bear, or gave tonr- 
naments at which theknights might distinguish 
themselves amongst their companions, and 
touch the hearts of their mistresses by gratify- 
ing their female pride. 

It was about the Easter of the year 1412, 
that a messenger presented himself from the 
Emperor Sigismund, inviting Duke Lewis to 
repair to the imperial court; the sovereign 
having in view to bestow a signal mark of his 
favour on the Prince, his vassal. And precious, 
indeed, was the boon ! — no less than the hand 
of the Emperor's niece, the Princess Etha of 
Hungary, a beauty then shining in all the 
splendour of youthful charms. 

Brilliant were the festivities at the marriage: 
but Henry, the Duke's page, was more stricken 
by the charms of his new mistress, than by 
the grandeur of the imperial court. The lady 
, soon behaved towards the gleeful youth with 
that affei'tionate familiarity of which her lord 
set her the example; and in so doing she gave 
a proof of the goodness of her disposition, and 
of her devotion to her husband: but was it 
not the page's misfortune to be so distinguished 7 



Too surely it was; for there grew up in kii 
heart a violent passion, which he bitterly wept 
over in secret, and blushed for in public, dread- 
ing its discovery as the signal of his ignominy 
and utter ruin. 

Yet, in the midst of this agony of remorse, 
the hopelessness of his love was a torture frit 
by him above all the rest; and this he owned 
to himself and deplored, for thus he knew that 
the crime would be more tolerable to him if 
it were not bootless — a knowledge that made 
him accuse himself of ingratitude and treachery 
toward his excellent master. And Urns torn 
and worked upon in spirit, the oonstemation 
of the poor youth showed itself risibly in his 
altered appearance, so that none conld fail to 
perceive how heavy a load of secret grief wis 
borne by this once gty and happy, now most 
miserable, page. 

The Duke and the Duchess were both inees- 
sant in their importunities to be told tlie cvam 
of their favourite's melancholy. "Doat tho« 
covet the well-trained falcon, which thoa know- 
est so well to fly ? Is it the swift ehaiger, that 
bore thee so gallantly in the last tonmament, 
that thou wouldst be master of?** To Umm 
kind inquiries, prompted by anzions aflbeUoOy 
Henry gave no answer, but he saamed eoa- 
founded, and held his peace. 

" Have I lost thy confidence then?" said the 
duke: "what hast thou to complain of in my 
friendship for thee? Have I not alwaja ahown 
myself thy friend, rather than thy lord?" 

"Ah, my dear, my gracions maaier," then 
exclaimed Henry — for he could hold no longer 
— "take my life — I have lived too lon^— bit 
never while I live can I forget what I owe it 
your grace: I am grateful, indeed I am — bnt 
miserable, very miserable. Oh my lord, do 
not press me for the cause of my grief, bnt 
rather drive me from your preaence; recall yoar 
favours, yet leave me yonr compaaaion; I 
have much need of it" 

The Duke was astonished at this, whiek he 
thought little short of frenzy: and, oonsnlting 
with his Duchess, they agreed to watch tbt 
young man narrowly, lest mischief might eooe 
of his strange infatuation. 

One fine evening of the spring, tlie page 
went out on the rampart of the castle, and, 
believing himself to be nnobeenred, he sal down 
beneath a lofty pine, while to his Inta ha mf 
the following stanzas: — 

BONO. 

Te piiMB thai wmv* on hi|^ 

White aelM wak« AloMl 
To yoar deep ■had* I ^, 

TokKMsmj 
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Tb lore oonfumM my peace : 
Tet ihoogh it teen this breeet, 

I would not it ilioald oeeae. 
Nor would I it were blen'd. 

Ah no ! ah no ! eh no I 

(JR:Ao>-AhiM>l 

A lif h, a tear deny, 

Bboold I mj peeeion speek; 
Bat when I ailent die, 

Let gentle eorrow break 
Trom forth thy lipe ao pore, 

Dear mistre« of my eool— 
For lore will not endure 

That duty ahoold oontroL 
Ah no! ah no I ah not 

(Behciy^Ah not 

So sung the page, accompanjing the words 
Tery moamfally with his late. Just as he 
had finished, and while he yet listened to the 
echo of that sad syllable which was a negative 
to all his happiness, he thought he heard light 
footsteps approaching; and, taming roand 
tremblingly, to his great surprise and alarm, 
he perceiyed the Duke and the Duchess standing 
doM by him. Attracted by the mournful air, 
the princely couple had soon discovered who 
the musician was, and were pleased to think 
that their servant should continue to have 
pleasure in one at least of his former accom- 
plishments — the practice of all the others hav- 
ing been laid aside by him since his unhi^py 
alteration. Marking the words of the song, 
however, the Duke mused over them; yet for- 
bore to question his page on the subject, re- 
collecting how much disturbance had before 
been caused in his mind by inquiries of this 
nature. The noble lady uttered some gentle 
words to Henry, commending his voice, yet 
chiding his turn for solitude, and complaining 
that he should thus fly from friends, to whose 
pleasures he might admimster while he gnti- 
fied their kindness by his presence. 

"Are you, then, too proud to accept our 
praises?" said she, with one of her sweetest 
smiles, that no mortal could regard without 
feeling his heart stirred within him — so ex- 
quisitely was goodness of soul there mingled 
with a free g^aiety, the consciousness and pride 
of beauty, and a deep, native, passionate ten- 
derness. Hers was a smile in which all that is 
rich in woman's nature was concentrated; and 
it bunt forth, like a sudden ray of sunshine, 
to kindle up ecstacy, and smite high and low 
with admiration. And it was thus she now 
smiled upon the page, — only the common 
fascination of her expression was heightened 
by a touch of sorrowful sympathy, which hung 
lloatingly in her eyes; — to Henry's conception, 
it was as if the regard of divinity nuuie itself 
visible in the brightness of the sky, giving a 



meaning of beneficence to its sparkling beauty. 
He could not bear the effect of this look: it 
shook him to the very depths of his nature: it 
brought the music he had just been playing, 
the song he had just been singing, back upon 
him, like an overpowering wave, dashing his 
energies to the earth. He hastily muttered 
some words of thanks, which ran together into 
one choking sob, and rushed from the presence 
of his noble protectors to lock himself into his 
little chamber in the turret, where, during the 
whole night, he gave passionate utterance to 
his intolerable affliction. 

No sooner were the Duke and the Duchesa 
1^ alone together, than the former said, — 
" The cause of this youth's melancholy, I think 
I have at last divined. He loves your cousin 
Agnes, who accompanied you here from the 
court of Sigismund: her rank makes him 
deem his passion hopeless, and hence his sor- 
row. 

"Agnes would not be severe to him, I dare 
say/' replied the Duchess. " If it be love that 
is the cause of your page's melancholy, then 
most we compliment his modesty at the ex- 
pense of his penetration; for he knows not 
the extent of his own power of pleasing, and 
the general regard in which he is held, if he 
allow himself to doubt of a favourable return 
to his passion on the part of any lady of our 
court, who can in honour receive and reward 
his affection." 

"Do you, then, sound your cousin on this 
matter, " r^'oined the Duke; ' ' for my conjecture 
is right, as time will doubtless show." 

The fair Agnes owned to her friend and 
mistress, what she had before confessed to her 
own heart, that the beautiful youth was not 
to her an indifferent object; and she added, 
that, for some time past, she had suspected it 
was even as the Duchess surmised. It appeared 
to her, that she was regarded with iJection 
by the duke's page — though as yet he had not 
said a syllable of his passion — for she had ob- 
served that his eyes were ever directed to the 
balcony, where she usually sat with the duchess, 
— and once he had been seen to press eagerly 
to his lips a handkerchief which she had just 
dropped from her hand, after taking it from 
the neck of her royal relation. 

With this news delighted, and eager to declare 
them, the Duchess hastened to her husband; 
who forthwith ordered that his court should 
take a journey of pleasure to the baths of 
Warmbrunn, that were even then much cele- 
brated; contriving, at the same time, that the 
two lovers (as they were esteemed) should be 
left behind — thus giving them good opport»- 
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nity of coming to an explanation. TheDachess, 
as she went to her palfrey, conducted by the 
ever assiduous Henry, whispered in his ear: 
"Be of good heart, wait with patience till we 
return, and then you shall be happy." 

The page was thunderstruck: her words 
thrilled through him: he could scarcely stand; 
and the gracious lady, seeing his extreme agi- 
tation, turned towards him her eyes, that 
beamed with infinite kindness, and reached 
him her hand to kiss. He fell on his knees, 
as he received the unlooked-for boon; and 
when he returned to his chamber, after the 
Duchess' departure, he was almost convulsed 
by the force and variety of his feelings. Did 
he understand her aright? His duty to his 
lord — could he forget it ! Gratitude! Honour! 
Love! all these considerations worked in his 
mind with the fury of a volcano. 

A message from his master and mistress gave 
him soon occasion to join them at the baths. 
"Well, you have now recovered your gaiety, 
my distrustful page," exclaimed the Duke, 
with an arch smile as he approached. The 
youth looked with consternation at the speaker. 
"The gentle Agnes was not obdurate, I dare 
say — approach, then, and thank your fair ad- 
vocate here — the Duchess I mean: she it was 
who did a good office for you with her lovely 
cousin!" 

Henry felt despair circling his heart, and 
freezing it, with each word of this address. 
His resolution was instantly taken, and this 
enabled him to preserve his calmness. His 
cheek was pale, but it changed not: his eye 
remained steady, as he made a common-place 
reply, and the Duke and the Duchess con- 
gratulated themselves on the restoration of the 
page's tranquillity. 

The 18th of May was the birth-<lay of the 
Duchess: on that morning the rich cavalcade 
set out for the Castle of Kynast, meaning to 
celebrate the joyful festival by chivalrous sports. 
Henry rode by his mistress' carriage, on a 
beautiful horse which she had given to him 
that day twelvemonth. Every one remarked 
the paleness of his countenance ; but an unusual 
fire sparkled in his eyes, and altogether he 
seemed to exult, rather than, as of late, to 
mourn. There was general satisfaction ex- 
pressed at the happy change. The page's steed 
seemed determined that day to show his master 
to the greatest possible advantage He went 
snorting with courage; sometimes playing dis- 
dainfully with the earth, which he struck with 
short bounds; then rearing as if in fury; then 
springing forward as if maddened by restraint, 
yet all the while proud of his rider's sway. 



and never for one inattnt escaplDg, or seeking 
to escape, from the secret invisible power of 
his flexible practised hand. All eyes were fixed 
on the gallant youth, and above all those of 
the Duchess — who that day seemed to herself 
to feel an interest in him of a more remarkable 
nature than what she had ever before experi- 
enced — and which created something like an 
agitation in her heart for which she could not 
account. His pale face, hia beaming eyes, 
rivetted her attention. She could not take her 
looks from them ; and once or twice she uttered a 
short hasty cry of alarm, as the spirited charger 
appeared to expose his rider to peril. The 
page on these occasions bowed gracefully but 
seriously towards his mistrett; and altogeiber 
he seemed like one who had suddenly acquired 
new and high privileges, which he was ia- 
capable to abuse, but proud of possessing. 

A sumptuous banquet waa given to the 
knights and retainers on the great lawn before 
the Castle; and, after this, Etha took her seat 
beneath a splendid canopy to witnesa the gameiL 
They were many and v^ous, of an athletic 
kind, and in these the page disiinguiahed him- 
self, as he was wont — few could compete with 
him, either in agility or courage. The last 
trial of both now only remained : it had been 
ordered by the masters of the feetival, thai, 
to conclude the day's exerdses, a priie of a 
golden chain should be awarded to him who 
should dare to climb the warder*a lofty tower 
— overlooking the precipice on the brink of 
which the (^wtle stood — by the projecting 
stones of the external wall— a dlAcalt and 
perilous task, which it waa thought few would 
attempt, and perhaps none perforaL The 
conditions were, that the snicwaful peraon (if 
any succeeded) when standing on the extreoM 
parapet, should receive a goblet, filled with 
wine, from the warder's hand: thai, thus ele- 
vated in the eyes of all, he should pronoanee 
the name of his mistress, drink her health in 
the contents of the cup, and then, descending, 
receive the chain he had won from the hands 
of the Duchess herself. 

Many young cavaliers made the aitempi, 
but soon relinquished it The danger and 
fatigue was too great At laai the irampds 
announced that Henry of Chila waa aboni to 
essay the enterprise. He waa obaenrad to look 
earnestly at the Duchess as he advaneed to the 
foot of the rock. He was aoon aeei 
and, while the crowd held their breathi, 
the influence of admiration and horvor mingled, 
the adventurous youth gained tlie mnimit, 
and stood erect and firm on the foarfbl hcighL 
The warder held out to him the bowl filkd 
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vKh wina; » tbout ttom below gtMtad hii 
(rinmph; the atmwt uleilM then pr«ruled, 
forkll barMedwithcnrioeitftoheMrproDoaDced 
the nune of her who had g^ned Uie heart of 
Heniy of ChiU. 

" He U kbont to otter the dune of Agnes," 
nid the Dnchen to one of her ladiee— «Dd u 
■he Bud thii she sighed. "He hu done ■ 
duigeroua fest for her," ahe added. 

Heni7 ruied the cqp in hLi right huid: 
the Han urns setting, — ib n.j% fluhed apon 
him horiiontall;, kindling the fur loclu that 
•tieuned iboat hii face, disordered by the 
exertion of climbing. He atood like a dirine 
meaaenger, about to conunnnicate the will of 
Heaven to mortals. The silence grew more 
fixed and deep. Hot a breath was saBered to 

"I drink," exclaimed he, with a loud roice, 
"to my miatren — to her whom I love — -to 
Xtha, Dnches* of Li^niti — wife of my most 
hononred and eeteemed master the Duke — 
whom I hare ever served with fidelity, and to 
whom in the moment of death I declare my 
gratitude. " 

A piercing shriek wu uttered by the Dnchess, 
as she tamed away her head; for loo well she 
foresaw what was abont to happen. The Duke 
■prnng forward, exclaiming, "In the 
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lainung, 
A load cry of Jem Maria I waa 
UH next mstant set up by the whole multitude, 
and the body of the unfortunate page lay 
mangled and lifeleaa on the atones beneath the 
CaaUe waU! 

Deep sobs and stifled screama were heard 
to come from under the canopy; and a aad 
agitation and hurried moments prevailed there 
unongatlheattendants. TheAbbotofLambus 
advanced towarda Che corpse, crossing his hands 
over his breast, and exclaiming in a trembllog 
voice, "To his poor soul may Ood have mercy!" 
— "To bin poor soul may Ood hare mercy," 
was solemnly ejaculated by the crowd, as with 
one voice; and the echoes in the mounUina 
around ware thrice heard lo repeat the word 
"mercy," The Duke ordered the remains of 
hia page to be collected for banal in the ducal 
vault at Liegnitz; and maaaes were celebrated 
tt Wannbrunn for the soul of the departed. 
LimdonMag. 



Not to unveil before the gaie 
Of an imperfect sympathy 

In aught we are. ii the iweet pniie 
And the miua lum of modesty. 
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Ot earthlT lore, hath jat B leftln >im 
T^un psriibsble Joy, and throngh tha tmhn 
That >I«ps usld (ha mamlaln-aiiUtad^ 
Cu h<u the bllldin af almiltT, 
And hMr ditightad. 

Ituy a nrrtlo flaaB, 
IJovaly tboqgh lUnt, of imagad happinas 
Fall OB Biy jwithflil haut, h oft har ll(hl 
Smllia on a wandaiiDE cloud, era tba Ur raoo 
Hmlh rim in ths Aj. And oh I je diMoi 
That to nuh ipirilual happlDaa could ihapa 
nia lonalr nrejiaa of my boyUi daja, 
anTostliwtfallllladt Ya birr aoaiia, 
Thmt Id tha doabtliii ■■■• at prophaoj 
Bcaa loralj, with your ftakU of iDiuiy frea&, 
Tout ipiLrkllnf rlTulatt and tianginf iroTaa 
Of man tbui Talnbow luitra, i»hen tha nrin| 
Of wooda priueral dukanad tha itlll dapth 
Of lakca bold-awaajdiif runnd thair fuaidUn 1 
Kvan lika Iha ami of Osawi. ohm tha roar 

Wh haard unld tha illaDoa, Ilka a tboogbl 
Of anlanui mood that taua tha H»m*tn^ aool 
Whan iwannini; with dall^ta;-.^ Ihlij aoau 
Tinntad no men, hot bontlnc on mr haan 
In llring btaaty, with adorini bbc 
I btd jva lull I and with la holy lova 



That taint tha inraat atxa, by blia dastioyad, 
Uy ipirlt tiBT*! Ilka a aummar auD, 
Itaalt all (loiy, ud Its path all Joy. 



Kor will Uka mnduf p— *■»"** af tha aoa 
Paitomad by moon]<|ht, or Iha lattl^ a 
To hymnof iwlBflBioak.ar thavUdOoi 
Of moantaln-torrant, nar lawl bs on 
To Tlrtna. but timragh pasoa, 

Ai e'ar hnihad In&nt on Ita ■uKhai'i liriMl, 
Wlu ua to laam har Ion. Taa I evM to (0111. 
Thonffa In hu baa(« SMuettlt tanlbls 
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Weigh down-hii being with ft load of awe, 
LoTe mingled with her wrath, like tender light 
Streamed o'er a dying itorm. And thai where'er 
Man feelB ae man, the earth ia beantiftiL 
Hie bleranga sanctify eren aenaeleas things, 
And the wide world in oheerftd lorelineai 
Returns to him its joy. The sommer air, 
Whoee glittering stillness sleeps within his sool. 
Stirs with its own delight: the reidant earth. 
Like beauty waking from a happy dream. 
Lies smiling : each £sir cloud to him appeam 
A pilgrim trarelling to the shrine of peace; 
And the wild ware, that wantons on the ssa, 
A gay though homeless stranger. Erer blest 
The man who thus beholds the golden chain 
Linking his soul to outward Nature Ikir, 
Full of the liTing God I 

And where, ye haunta 
Of grandeur and of beau^ ! shall the heart. 
That yearns for high communion with its God, 
Abide, if e'er its dreams haTe been of you? 
The loreliest sounds, forms, hues, of all the earth 
Linger delighted here: here guilt might oome. 
With BuUen soul abhorring Nature's joy. 
And in a moment be res t ored to HeaTun. 
Here eorrow. with a dimnees o*er his Uot, 
Might be beguUed to smiles— almoat focget 
His sufferings, and, in Nature's liring book. 
Read characters so lorely, that his heart 
Would, as it blessed them, fbel a rising sw«U 
Almost like Joy I— O earthly paradise I 
Of many a secret anguish hast thou healed 
Him, who now greets thee with a Joyftil stimiii. 

And oh 1 if in those elerated hopes 
That lean on rlrtue,— in thoee hi^ rsaolTtB 
That bring the ftiture doee upon the soul. 
And nobly dare its dangers;— if in Joy 
Whose Tital spring is more than innocence. 
Teal fkith and adoration 1-if the Boul 
Of man m«y trust to theee— and th^y are etroof , 
Strong as the prayer of dying penitent— 
My being shall be bliss. For witness. Thou 1 
Oh mighty One I whoee saTing lore has stolon 
On Uie deep peaoe of moonbeams to my heart— 
Titou I who with looks of merpy oft has cheered 
The starry silence, when, at noon of ni^t. 
On some wild mountain thou hast not declined 
The homage of thy lonely worshipper — 
Bear witness. Thou ! ttiat, both in Joy and gii< 
Tlie love of nature long hath been with roe 
Tlie love trf rirtue :— that the solitude 
Of the remotest hills to me hath been 
Tliy tffmple :— that the fountain's happy Toloe 
Hath Rung thy goodness, and thy power has stunned 
My spirit in the roaring cataract ! 



Hiirh aiilitude to me I Tet are there 
Worthy of giMid men's Iots, nor unadorned 
With eeuee of moral beauty— to the Joy 



That dwulls wHhin tlM AlmiiMty** ovtwud riulai^ 

Sen se l ess and cold. Ay, there are men who sse 

The broad sun ainklBf in a blaae of light, 

Nor tel their disembodied spiriu hail 

With adoratkm the departing God; 

Who on the nigfat-eky, when a oloniHeas moon 

Glides in still beauty through mmumberad stan. 

Can turn the ^ye unmoted, aa if* wall 

Of darimess screened the glory fkum their aonls. 

With humble pride I bleas the Holy One 

For sights to these denied. And oh t how eft 

In seasons of depreesion— when the lamp 

Of lift burned dim. and all unpleaaant thoughts 

Subdued the proud aqriiings of the eoul— 

When doubu and fean withheld the timid eye 

From Boanning scenes to eome^ and a d^p ssMt 

Of human fMlty tuned the past to i«in. 

How oft haTe I remembered that a world 

Of glory lay around me, that a sourea 

Of lofty aolaoe lay in ereiy star. 

And that no being need bdiold tbo sua. 

And griere, that knew Who hung him ia Ihedky. 

Thus unpeneired I woke from heavy grief 

To airy Joy: and aedag that the asiad 

Of man, though itiU the image of hia Ood» 

Leaned by Ms will on ▼arioas happineWb 

I Mt that aU was good; that flwaitiea, 

Though low, might oooatitata, if rightly assd. 

True wiedom; and when man hath here attaiasd 

The pnrpoee of his being, ho will iii 

Near merqy's throne, whether hie oooim hath bsm 

Prone en the earth's dim qihen, ar, m wHh wiag 

Of TiewleM eagle, loond the ewtnl 



shall tha day thai tod aa Wn 
BeheldiableBtramembraDea I 
■ven at my dyhif hour, the 
That auide IHaaader en 
WhM flnt in tnoapert fkom the 
I hailed the heavenly Tialan I Nat a 
Whoee wvsatiM toy amiUag in the lap af Ugkl^ 
Not one of aU thoee tMmUkm that itoip 
Together, like a happy flunily 
Of beauty and of lore. butwUlarim 
To cheer my parting epirli, and ta teQ 
That Nature gently leada ante the giava 
All who have read h«r hearty and k^pft tkrir 
U kindred haUaeaa. 
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But ere thai 
Of awfhl triumph, I do hop* that 
Await me, when the uaeonai 
Crsatlng wftidom, the bright dreams af I 
WiU humaniae the heaii, and I shaD ba 
Mors worthy to be loved bj thoaa whom 
to hi^Mst praise:— thai bj thaUvlat V0A 
That buma flor aver in aflmttan'b 
I shall behold how Mr 
A human form may 
Thai slumber in the aouL lika 
Amid the haip'a 
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Oi MTih, at dewy ■ightfkll, rlritaat, 
Awske the aiaeping melody I Such thooghtt, 
My gentle Mary, I hare owed to thee. 
And if thy Toioe e'er melt into my loiil 
With a dear home-toned whisper,— if thy fiioe 
E'er brighten in the unsteady gleams of light 
From oar own oottage hearth; — O Mary I than 
My overpowered spirit will recline 
Upon thy inmost hearty till it beoome, 
O sinlees seraph ! almost worthy thee. 

Then will the earth— that oftimes to the eye 
Of Bulitary lover seems o'erhang 
With too severe a shade, and (kintly smiles 
With inefTectaal beauty on his heart — 
Be clothed with ererlasting Joy; like land 
Of blooming fa^, or of boyhood's dreams 
Bre life's first flush i» o'er. Oft shall I torn 
My Tision fh>m the glories of the scene 
To read them in thine eyes; and hidden grace, 
That slumbers in the crimson clouds of eren, 
Will reach my spirit through their rarying light, 
Though Tiewlees in the sky. Wandering with thee, 
A thousand beauties nerer seen befbre 
Will ^Ude with sweet surprise into my soul, 
Mfmi in thow fields where each particular tree 
Was looked on as a friend— where I had been 
Frequent, tor years, among the koely f^ens. 

Nor, 'mid the quiet of rdUcting bUa, 
Will the fUnt image of the distant world 
Ke'er float befbre us:— Cities will arise 
▲Boog the doods that circle round the sun, 
Gevgeoos with tower and temple. The night-roioe 
Of flk>od and mountain to our ear will seem 
Like nib's loud stir:— And, as the dream dissolres. 
With burning spirit we will smile to see 
Only the moon rejoicing in the sky. 
And the stm grandeur of the eternal bilk. 

Tet, though the fhlnees of domestic Joy 
Disss our united beings, and the home 
Be erer happy where thy smiles ars seen. 
Though human voice might never touch our ear 
From lip of friend or brother; — yet, oh I think 
What pure benerolence will warm our hearts, 
When with the undelaying steps of love 
Through yon o'ershadowing wood we dimly see 
A coming friend, far distant then believed. 
And all unlocked for. When the short distrust 
Of unexpected Joy no more constrains, 
And the eye's welcome brings him to our arms. 
With gladdened spirit he will quickly own 
That true love ne'er was selfish, and that man 
Ne'er knew the whole aflisction of his heart 
Till resting on another's. If from scenes 
Of noisy life he come, and in hit soul 
The love ef Nature, like a long-past dream. 
If e'er it stir, vield but a dim delight. 
Oh t we ihall lead him where the genial power 
Of beauty, working by the wary green 



Of hUl-aeoending wood, the misty gleam 

Of lakes reposing in their peaceful Tales, 

And, lovelier than the loTelinees below, 

The moonlight HeaTcn, shall to his blood rsstore 

An undisturbM flow, such as he felt 

Pervade his being, morning, noon, and uight. 

When youth's bright years passed happily away 

Among his native hills, and all he knew 

Of crowded dties was from passing tale 

Of traveller, half-belioTed, and soon forgotten. 

And foar not^ Maryl that, when winter comes, 
These solitary mountains will resign 
The beauty that perrades their mighty flrames. 
Even like a living soul. The gleams of light 
Hurrying in joyftd tumult o'er the cliflk. 
And giving to our musings many a buztt 
Of sudden grandeur, even as if the qre 
Of God were wandering o'er the lovely wild, 
Fleeeed with his own creatioii; — ^the still Joy 
Of cfoodlees skies; and the delighted voice 
Of hymning fountain*— theee will leave awhile 
The altered earth:— But other attributes 
Of nature's heart will rule, and in the storm 
We shall behold the same prevailing Power 
Thai slumbers in the calm, and sancti^, 
With adoration, the delight of love. 



I lift my eyes upon the radiant moon, 
Tliat long unnoticed o'er my head has held 
Her BoUtaiy walk, and as her light 
BeoaUa my wandering soul, I start to Ibel 
That all has been a dream. Alone I stand 
Amid the silence. Onward rolls the strsam 
Of time, while to my ear its waters sound 
With a stnage rushing music. O my soul I 
Whate'er betide^ for aye remember thou 
Thcee myitio waninfi^ for th^ are of Hea' 
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The great examples of Bacon, of Milton, of 
Newton, of Locke, and of otben, happen to be 
directly against the popalar inference, that a 
certain wildness of eccentricity and thought- 
lessness of condact, are the necessary accom- 
paniments of talent, and the sure indications 
of genins. Because some have anited these 
extravagances with great demonstrations of 
talent, as a Rousseau, a Chatterton, a Savage, 
a Bums, or a Byron, others, finding it less 
difficult to be eccentric than to be brilliant, 
have therefore adopted the one, in the hope 
that the world would give them credit for the 
other. But the greatest genius is never so 
great as when it is chastised and subdued by 
the highest reason; it is from such a eombinv 
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lion, like that of Bacephalua, reined in by ) 
Alexander, that the moei powerful efforts have 
been produced. And be it remembered, that 
minds of the very highest order, who haye given 
an unrestrained course to their caprice or to 
their passions, would have been so much higher 
by subduing them ; and that so far from pre- 
suming that the world would give them credit 
for talent, on the score of their aberrations 
and their extravagances, all that they dared 
hope or expect has been, that the world would 
pardon and overlook those extravagances, on 
account of the various and manifold proofs 
they were constantly exhibiting of superior 
acquirement and inspiration. We might also 
add. that the good effects of talent are univer- 
sal, the evil of its blemishes confined. The light 
and boat of the sun benefit all, and are by all 
enjoyed; the spots on his surface are discover- 
able only to the ftvo. But the lower order of 
aspirers to fame and talent have pursued a 
very different course; instead of exhibiting 
talent in the hope that the world would forgive 
thoir eccentricities, they have exhibited only 
their eccentricities in the hope that the world 
would give them credit for talent 

Avarice b^ets more vices than Priam did 
children, and, like Priam, 9wrv\veM them alL 
It stani-es its keeper to surfeit those who wish 
him dead; and makes him snbmit to more 
mortiliv'ations to lose heaven, than the martyr 
under^vra to gain it Avarice is a passion 
full of paradox, a madness full of method; for ' 
although the miser is the most mercenary of 
all iH'iugs, yet he serves the worst master more 
faithfullv than some Christians do the best, 
and will take nothing for it. He falls down 
and worships the god of this world, but will 
hM%e neither its (xtrnps. it« vanities, nor its 
pleasures fv^r his trouble. He begins to ac- 
oumuUte treasunf as a mrun to happiness, and 
by a iHMumon but morbid association, he con- 
tinues to avvumulate it as an end. He lites 
p^vr to die rich, and is the mere jailer of his 
houiie and the turnker of his wealth. Im- 

• 

|H^verisheil bv his gv^ld. he slaves harder to 
imprisini it in his chest than his brother slave 
to lilKTate it fn^m the mine. The avarice of 
the miser may l»e temieil the grand s^ulchre 
of all his other passions, as they suci^eauvely 
de\*ay . Uu t . u nl i ke ot her t om l^ it is enlarged 
by frp;VlN»M and strengthened bv ihje. This 
Utter |>aradox. ii^^ pe\*uliar to this passion, mast 
U» as^'nlnsi to that love of power so inseparable 
ftxMu the human mind. There aiv thnw kinds 
of iH>«er wealth, strength, and talent; but as 
old Sjce alwa>s weakens, often destrv>ys the two 
Utter, the agvd ai« induced to cUng with the 



greater avidity to the former. And the atta^- 
ment of the aged to wealth nMui be a growing 
and a progressive attachment, ainoe such are 
not slow in discovering that thoae same ruth- 
less years which detract so sensibly from the 
strength of their bodies, and of their minds, 
serve only to augment and to conaolidate the 
strength of their purse. 

We should justly ridicule a general who, 
just before an action, should suddenly disarm 
his men, and putting into the hands of all of 
lihem a Bible, should order them, thns equipped, 
to march against the enemy. Here we plainly 
see the folly of calling in the Bible to anpport 
the sword; but is it not as great a folly to call 
in the sword to support the Bible ? Our Saviov 
divided force from reason, and let no man pre- 
sume to join what God hath pat aaonder. 
When we combat error with any other weapon 
than argument, we err more than thoae whom 
we attack. 

None are so fond of aecieta aa thoae who do 
not mean to keep them ; such perwna oovei 
secrets aa a q>endthrift covets money, for the 
purpose of circulation. 

There are minds so habitnated to intrigiie 
and mystery in themselves, and ao prone to 
expect it from others, that they will never 
accept of a plain reaaon for a plain fact, if it 
be possible to devise causes for it thai are ob- 
scure, far-fetched, and nsnally wA wmrik tim 
carriage. Like the miser of Berkahire, who 
would ruin a good horse to escape a tnmpike, 
so these gentlemen ride their high-bred tkeona 
to death, in order to come at tmih throngli 
by-paths, lanea, and alleys, while she heiMlf 
i^ J<'SS>i^> quietly along upon the high and 
beaten road of common sense. The oonie* 
quence is, that they who take thia mode of 
arriving at truth are sometimea be/are ber 
and sometimes hehiwd her, but very eeldoB 
ycitk her. Thns the great ttitennan who re- 
lates the conspiracy against Doria, paaaei to 
deliberate upon, and minntely to aemtiniM 
into divers and sundry errors committed, and 
opportunities neglected, whereby be wonld wish 
to account for the total fail ore of thai spirited 
enterprise: But the plain fact waa, tbiat the 
scheme had been so wdl planned and di g es t ed, 
that it was victoriona hi every poiai of its 
operation, both on the sea and on tbe aboit, in 
the harbour of Genoa no lesa than in tbe dty. 
until that most nnluckj accident befel tbe 
Count de Fiesqne, who waa tbe very life and 
soul of tbe conspiracy. In ateppiiig from ooe 
galley to another, tbe plank oa wbidi be Hood 
upset, and be fell into tbe aea. Hia armoar 
happened to be very Aeovf — tbe aigbft lo be 
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wety dark — the witer to be yery deep — and 
the bottom to be rery muddy. And it is an- 
other plain fact, that water, in all such cases, 
happens to make no distinction whatever be- 
tween a conqueror and a cat, 

Fortane has been considered the guardian 
diyinity of fools; and, on this score, she has 
been accused of blindness; bat it should rather 
be adduced as a proof of her sagacity, when 
she helps those who certainly cannot help 
themseWes. 

In the obscurity of retirement, amid the 
squalid poverty and reTolting priyations of a 
cottage, it has often been my lot to witness 
scenes of magnanimity and self-denial as much 
beyond the belief as the practice of the great 
— a heroism borrowing no support either from 
the gaze of the many or the admiration of the 
few, yet flourishing amidst ruins and on the 
confines of the grave; a spectacle as stupendous 
in the moral world as the falls of the Missouri 
in the natural; and, like that mighty cataract, 
doomed to display its grandeur only where 
there are no eyes to appreciate its magnifi- 
cence. 

There is this difference between those two 
temporal blessings, health and money : money 
is the most envied, but the least eigoyed; 
health is the most enjoyed, but the least en- 
vied; and this superiority of the latter is still 
more obvious when we reflect that the poorest 
man would not part with health for money, but 
that the richest would gladly part with all their 
money for health. 

To know a man, observe how he wina his 
object, rather than how he loses it ; for when 
we fail our pride supports us, when we succeed 
it betrays us. 

After hypocrites, the g^^eatest dupes the devil 
has are those who exhaust an anxious existence 
in the disappointments and vexations of busi- 
ness, and live miserably and meanly, only to 
die magnificently and rich. For, like the 
hypocrites, the only disinUreaied action these 
men can accuse themselves of is, that of serving 
the devil, without receiving his wages; for the 
assumed formality of the one is not a more 
effectual bar to enjoyment than the real avarice 
of the other. He that stands every day of his 
life behind a counter, until he drops from it 
into the grave, may negotiate many very pro- 
fitable bargains ; but he has made a single bad 
one, so bad indeed that it counterbalances all 
the rest ; for the empty foolery of dying rich, 
he has paid down his health, his happiness, and 
his integrity ; since a very old author observes, 
that ** as mortar Biicketh between the atones, ao 
aticketh/raudbeiweenbuyingandaeU'mg,*' Such 
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a wprldling may be compared to a merchant 
who should put a rich cargo into a vessel, em- 
bark with it himself, and encounter all the 
perils and privations of the sea, although he 
was thoroughly convinced beforehand that he 
was only providing for a shipwreck at the end 
of a troublesome and tedious voyage. 

Two things, well considered, would prevent 
many quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained 
whether we are not disputing about terms 
rather than things ; and, secondly, to examine 
whether that on which we differ is worth con- 
tending about. 

It is an unfortunate thing for fools, that 
their pretensions should rise in an inverse ratio 
with their abilities, and their presumption 
with their weakness; and for the wise, that 
diffidence should be the companion of talent, 
and doubt the fruit of investigation. 

Were a plain unlettered man, but endowed 
with common sense and a certain quantum of 
observation and of reflection, to read over 
attentively the four Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, without any note or comment, I 
hugely doubt whether it would enter into his 
ears to hear, his eyes to see, or his heart to 
conceive the purport of many ideas signified 
by many words ending in iam, which neverthe- 
less have cost Christendom rivers of ink and 
oceans of blood. 

Should the world applaud, we must thank- 
fully receive it as a boon ; for, if the most de- 
serving of us appear to expect it as a debt, it 
will never be paid. The world, it has been 
said, does as much justice to our merits as to 
our defects, and I believe it; but, after all, 
none of us are so much praised or censured as 
we think ; and most men would be thoroughly 
cured of their self-importance, if they woold 
only rehearae their own funeral, and walk 
abroad incognito the very day after that on 
which they were auppoaed to have been buried. 

Anguish of mind has driven thousands to 
suicide; anguish of body, none. This proves 
that the health of the mind is of far more con- 
sequence to our happiness than the health 
of the body, although both are deserving of 
much more attention than either of them 
receive. 

We are not more ingenious in searching oot 
bad motives for good actions, when performed 
by others, than good motives for bad actions, 
when performed by ourselves. 

As no roads are so rough as those that have 
just been mended, so no sinners are so intoler- 
ant as those that have just turned saints. 

Few things are more destructive of the best 
interests of society than the prevaknt bii 
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mistaken notion that it requires a TSBt deal of 
talent to be a successful knave. For this posi- 
tion, while it diminishes that odium which 
ought to attach to fraud in the part of those 
who suffer by it, increases also the temptation 
to commit it on the part of those who profit 
by it; since there are so many who would 
rather be written down knaves than fools. 
But the plain fact is, that to be honest wUh 
success requires far more talent than to be a 
rogue, and to be honest tcithout success requires 
far more magnanimity; for trick is not dex- 
terity, cunning is not skill, and mystery is not 
profoundness. The honest man proposes to 
arrive at a certain point, by one straight and 
narrow road, that is beset on all sides with 
obstacles and with impediments. He would 
rather stand still, than proceed by trespassing 
•n the property of his neighbour, and would 
rather overcome a difficulty than avoid it by 
breaking down a fence. The knave, it is true, 
proposes to himself the same object, but arrives 
at it by a very different route. Provided only 
that he gets on, he is not particular whether 
he effects it where there is a road, or where 
there is none ; he trespasses without scruple, 
either on the forbidden ground of private pro- 
perty, or on those by-paths where there is no 
legal thoroughfare ; what he cannot reach over 
he will overreach, and those obstacles they can- 
not surmount by climbing, he will undermine 
by creeping, quite regardless of the JlUh that 
may stick to him in the scramble. The con- 
sequence is that he frequently overtakes the 
honest man, and passes by him with a sneer. 
What then shall we say? that the rogue has 
more talent than the upright? let us rather say 
that he has less. For wisdom is nothing more 
than judgment exercised on the true value of 
things that are desirable; but of things in 
themselves desirable, those are the most so that 
remain the longest. I^et us therefore mark 
the end of these things, and we shall come to 
one conclusion, the fiat of the tribunal both of 
God and of man: — That honesty is not only 
the deepest polio/, but the highest wisdom; since 
however difficult it may be for integrity to get 
on, it is a thousand times more difficult for 
knavery to get off; and no error is more fatal 
than that of those who think that virtue has 
no other reward, because they have heard that 
she is her own. 

Pride differs in many things from vanity, 
and by gradations that never blend, although 
they may be somewhat indisting^hable. Pride 
may perhaps be termed a too high opinion of 
ourselves, founded on the overrating of certain 
qualities that ire do actuaUy possess ; whereas 



vanity is more eadly satisfied, and eta extract a 
feeling of self-complacency from qualification! 
that are imaginary. Vanity can also feed 
upon externals, but pride must have more or 
less of that which is intrinsic ; the proud there- 
fore do not set so high a value upon wealth oa 
the vain, neither are they so much depre»HHl 
by poverty. Vanity looks to the many and 
to the moment, pride to the future and the 
few; hence pride has more difficulties, and 
vanity more disappointments; neither doe* 
she bear them so well, for she at times distrusts 
herself, whereas pride despises others. For 
the vain man cannot always be certain of the 
validity of his pretensions, because they are 
often as empty as that very vanity that has 
created them ; therefore it is neeessaiy for his 
happiness, that they should be eonfirmed by 
the opinion of his neighbours, and his own vote 
in favour of himself be thinks of little weight, 
until it be backed by the suflhiges of others. 
The vain man idolizes his own person, and here 
he is wrong ; but he cannot bear his own com- 
pany, and here he is right But the proud 
man wants no such confirmations ; his preten- 
sions may be small, but they are something, 
and his error lies in overrating them. If others 
appreciate his merits less highly, he attributea 
it either to their envy, or to»their ignorance, 
and enjoys in prospect that period when time 
shall have removed the film fh>m their ey«L 
Therefore the proud man can aflford to wait, 
because he has no doubt of the strength of hit 
capital, and can also live, by antidpntion, on 
that fame which he has persuaded himself thai 
he deserves. He often draws indeed too laigdy 
upon posterity, but even here be is safe ; for 
should the bills be dishonoured, this cannoi 
happen until that debt which cancels all others 
shall have been paid. 

If you cannot inspire a woman witli love of 
you, fill her above the brim with lore of her- 
self ; — all that runs over will be yoors. 

When we feel a strong desire to thrust oar 
advice upon others, it is usually beeanse we 
suspect their weakness; but we ought rather 
to suspect our own. 

Many schemes ridiculed as ntopian, decried 
as visionary, and declaimed against as im- 
practicable, will be realixed the moment the 
march of sound knowledge has eflbcled this 
for our species: that of making men wi* 
enough to see their true interssts, and disin- 
terested enough to pursue them. 

There is this of good in real evils, ihej deliver 
us while they last from the petty despotism 
of all that were imaginary. — Laoom: or Mi 
Things in Few WordM. 
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LOVE'S PERVERSITY. 

[Oofrentry Keaney Dighton PAtmore, born at 
UToodibrd, E«ex. 2d Ja]y, 1823. Ha wm 10016 time m- 
Bstant-librarian in the Bhti«h If UMOin. Hia worki are : 
TamerUm Church T<ywr^ and other Poemt; The Aitffd 
in the Houae^ a domestic poem in foiur parte : The Betro- 
thal: TheBepotmil ; Faithful for Bver: and The Vietoriet 
if Love. Mr. Riukin says thie poem " ia a moat finiahed 
piece of writing, and the a wee t ea t analyaia we poaaeaa 
of quiet, modem, domestic feeling.** Mr. Fatmore alao 
Mlited.^ &ar(aNdo/Po<m»/or CAiMren. andotmtribated 
to the Bdinbu gh and Horth Britieh Reviewe. A complete 
sdition of hia poeui» iiaa been iaaned by MaomiUan.] 

How strange a tblng a lover seemi 

To animala that do not love! 
Lo, where he walks and talks in dreams, 

And flouts OS with his Lady's glove; 
How foreign is the garb he wears; 

And how his great devotion mooks 
Our poor propriety, and scares 

The undevout with paradox ! 
His soul, through scorn of worldly care. 

And great extremes of sweet and gall. 
And musing much on all that's fair, 

Grows witty and fantastical; 
He sobs his joy an<l sings his grief, 

And evermore finds such delight 
In simply picturing his relief. 

That 'plaining seems to cure his plight; 
He makes his sorrow when there's none; 

His fancy blows both cold and hot; 
Next to the wish that shell be won. 

His first hope is that she may not; 
He sues, yet deprecates consent; 

Would she be captured she must fly; 
She looks too happy and content, 

For whose least pleasure he would die; 
Oh, cruelty, she cannot care 

For one to whom she's always kind ! 
He says he's nought, but, oh, despair. 

If he's not Jove to her fond mind ! 
He*s jealous if she pets a dove. 

She must be his with all her soul; 
Yet 'tis a postulate in love 

That part is greater than the whole. 
And all his apprehension's stresa, 

When he's with her, regards her hair, 
Her hand, a ribbon of her dress. 

As if his life were only there; 
Because she's constant, he will change. 

And kindest glances coldly meet, 
And, all the time he seems so strange. 

His soul is fawning at her feet; 
Of smiles and simple heaven grown tired, 

He wickedly provokes her tears. 
And when she weeps, as he desired, 

Falls slain with ecstasies of fears; 
He blames her, though she has no fault, 



Except the folly to be his; 
He worships her, the more to exalt 

The profanation of a kiss; 
Health's his disease; he's never well 

But when his paleness shames her rose; 
His faith's a rock-built citadel. 

Its sign a flag that each way blows; 
His o'erfed fancy frets and fumes; 

And Love, in him, is fierce like Hate» 
And ruffles his ambrosial plumes 

Against the bars of time and fate. 

The Angd m the Homm. 



THE AUTHORESS. 

BT AHKLIA OPUL 

A young lady, who valued herself on her 
benevolence and good breeding, and had a» 
mach respect for truth as thoee who live in 
the world asually have, was invited by aa 
aathorett, whose favoar she coveted, and by 
whose attention she was flattered, to come and 
hear her read a manuscript tragi-comedy. The 
other auditor was an old lady, who, to consider- 
able penonml ugliness, united strange grimaces: 
and conTolsive twitchlngs of the face, chieflj 
the result of physical caases. 

The authoress read in so afieeted and dra- 
matic a manner, that the young lady's boasted 
benevolence had no power to curb her pro- 
pensity to laughter; which being perceived by 
the reader, she stopped in angry consternation, 
and desired to know whether she laughed at 
her or her composition. At first she was too 
much fluttered to make any reply; but as she 
dared not own the truth, and had no scruple 
against being guilty of deception, she cleverly 
resolved to excuse herself by a practical lie. 
She therefore trod on her friend's foot, elbowed 
her, and, by winks and signs, tried to make 
her believe that it was the grimaces of her 
opposite neighbour, who was quietly knitting^ 
and twitching as usual, which had had such an 
efiTect on her risible faculties; and the deceived 
authoress, smiling herself when her young 
guest directed her eye to her unconscious vis d 
via, resumed her reading with a lightened brow 
and increased enei^gy. 

This added to the young lady's amusement; 
as she coald now indulge her risibility occa- 
sionally at the authoress's expense, without 
exciting her suspicions; especially as the manu- 
script was sometimes intended to excite smiles, 
if not laughter; and the selMo?e of the writer 
led her to suppose that her hearer^s mirth waa 
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the result of her comic powers. But the treach- 
erous gratification of the auditor was soon at 
an end. The manuscript was meant to move 
tears as well as smiles; but as the matter 
became more pathetic, the manner became 
more ludicrous; and the youthful hearer could 
no more force a tear than she could restrain a 
laugh; till the mortified authoress, irritated 
into forgetfulness of all feeling and propriety, 

exclaimed, "Indeed, Mrs. , I must desire 

you to move your seat and sit where Miss 



does not see you; for you make such queer 
grimaces that you draw her attention and cause 
her to laugh when she should be listening to 
me." The erring but humane g^rl was over- 
whelmed with dismay at the unexpected ex- 
posure; and when the poor infirm old lady 
replied, in a faltering tone, "Is she indeed 
laughing at me?" she could scarcely refrain 
from telling the truth, and assuring her that 
she was incapable of such cruelty. "Yes," re- 
joined the authoress, in a paroxysm of wounded 
self-love; "she owned to me, soon after she 
began, that you occasioned her ill-timed mirth; 
and when I looked at you, I could hardly help 
smiling myself; but I am sure you could help 
making such faces if you would." " Child ! " 
cried the old lady, while tears of wounded 
aensibility trickled down her pale cheeks, "and 
you, my unjust friend, I hope and trust that I 
forgive you both; but, if ever you should be 
paralytic yourselves, may you remember this 
-evening, and learn to repent of having been 
provoked to laugh at the physical weakness 
of a palsied old woman I" The indignant 
Authoress was now penitent, subdued, and 
ashamed, and earnestly asked pardon for her 
unkindness; but the young offender, whose 
acted lie had exposed her to seem guilty of a 
fault which she had not committed, was in an 
agony to which expression was inadequate ! 
But to exculpate herself was impossible: and 
she could only give her wounded victim tear 
for tear. 

To attend to a farther perusal of the manu- 
script was impossible. The old lady desired 
that her carriage should come round directly; 
the authoress locked up the composition that 
had been so ill received : and the young lady, 
who had been proud of the acquaintance of 
each, became an object of suspicion and dis- 
like both to the one and the other; since the 
former considered her to be of a cruel and un- 
feeling nature, and the latter could not conceal 
from herself the mortifying truth, that she 
must have felt her play to be wholly devoid of 
interest, as it had utterly failed either to rivet 
or to attract her young auditor's attention. 



But, though this girl lost two rained ac- 
quaintances by acting a lie — a harmless white 
lie, as it is called — I fear she was not taught or 
amended by the circumstance; but deplored 
her want of luck, rather than her want of in- 
tegrity ; and, had her deception met with the 
success which she expected, she would probabW 
have boasted of her ingenious artifice to her 
acquaintance; nor can I help believing that 
she goes on in the same way whenever she is 
tempted to do so, and values herself on the liei 
of SELFISH FBAB, which she dignifies by the 
name of lies or beneyolkncb. 

It is curious to observe that the kindneM 
which prompts to really erroneoos conduct 
cannot continue to bear even a remote connec- 
tion with real benevolence. The mistaken 
girl, in the anecdote related above, begins with 
what she calls a virtuous deception. Slie oould 
not wound the feelings of the antboreas bj 
owning that she laughed at her mode of read- 
ing: she therefore accused herself of a much 
worse fault; that of laughing at the personal 
infirmities of a fellow-creature; and then, find- 
ing that her artifice enabled her to indulge her 
sense of the ridiculous with imponity, she at 
length laughs treacherously and systematically, 
because she dares do so, and not mvohmiarUff 
as she did at first, at her unsuapecting friend. 
Thus such hollow unprincipled benevolence as 
hers soon degenerated into absolute malevolfnet. 
But had this girl been a girl of principle and 
of real benevolence, she might have healed her 
friend's vanity at the same time that she 
wounded it, by saying, after ahe had owned 
that her mode of reading made her laogh, 
that she was now convinced of the truth of 
what she had often heard; namely, that authors 
rarely do justice to their own works when they 
read them aloud themselves, however well they 
may read the works of others; because they are 
naturally so nervous on the occasion, that they 
are laughably violent, because painfnlly agi- 
tated. 

This reply could not have offended her friend 
greatly, if at all; and it might have led her to 
moderate her oHtr6 manner of readijig. She 
would in consequence have appeared to mon 
advantage; and the interests of real benevo- 
lence, namely, the doing good to a fellow- 
creature, would have been aerred, and she 
would not, by a vain attempt to save a friend's 
vanity from being hurt, have been tlie means 
of wounding the feelings of an afflieiad 
have incurred the charge of inhumanity, 
she by no means deserred; and have Tainly. as 
well aa grossly, sacrifioed Uie interests of tratk 
— lUuairationM qfLymg imaUiU Bmmekm. 
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MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 

My mother*! grave, my mother's grare! 

Oh ! dreamless is her slumber there. 
And drowsily the banners wave 

O'er her that was so chaste and fair; 
Yea ! love is dead, and memory faded ! 

But when the dew is on the brake, 
And silence sleeps on earth and sea, 

And mourners weep, and ghosts awake, 
Oh ! then she cometh back to me. 
In her cold beauty darkly shaded I 

I cannot guess her face or form; 

But what to me is form or face? 
I do not ask the weary worm 

To gire me back each buried grace 
Of glistening eyes, or trailing tresses! 

I only feel that she is here. 
And that we meet, and that we part; 

And that I drink within mine ear, 
And that I clasp around my heart. 
Her sweet still yoioe, and soft caresses ! 

Not in the waking thought by day. 

Not in the sightless dream by night, 
Do the mild tones and glances play 

Of her who was my cradle's light ! 
But in some twilight of calm weather. 

She glides, by fancy dimly wrought, 
A glittering cloud, a dtfkling beam. 

With all the quiet of a thought. 
And all the passion of a dream, 
linked in a golden spell together ! 

W. If. Pbabx 



TEN YEARS AGO. 

Ten years ago — ten years ago— 

Life was to us a fairy scene; 
And the keen blasts of worldly woe 

Had seared not then its pathway green. 
Youth and its thousand dreams were ours— 

Feelings we ne'er can know again — 
Unwithered hopes, unwasted powers. 

And frames unworn by mortal pain. 
Such was the bright and genial flow 
Of life with us — ten years ago. 

Time had not blanch'd a single hair 

That clusters round thy forehead now; 
Nor had the cankering touch of care 

Left even one furrow on thy brow. 
Thine eyes are blue as when we met. 

In love's deep truth, in earlier years; 
Thy cheek of rose is blooming yet. 

Though sometimes stained by secret tean. 
But where, O where's the spirit's glow, 
That shone through all — ten years ago? 



I too am changed — I scarce know why; 

Can feel each flagging pulse decay. 
And youth, and health, and visions high, 

M^t like a wreath of snow away. 
Time cannot, sure, have wrought the ill; 

Though worn in this world's scheming strife 
In soul and form— I linger still 

In the first summer month of life; 
Yet journey on my path below, — 
O ! how unlike ten years ago ! 

Alabic a. Waits. 



THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

BT THIODOBB HOOK. 

It happened on the 81st of March, 1926, 
that the then Duke and Duchesa of Bed- 
ford were sitting in their good but old house. 
No. 17 Liberality Place (the comer of Riego 
Street), near to where old Hammerunith stood 
before the great improvements, and, although 
it was past two o'clock, the breakfast equipage 
still remained upon the table. 

It may be necessary to state that the illut- 
triona family in question, having embraced 
the Roman Catholic faith (which at that period 
was the established religion of the country), 
had been allowed to retain their titles and 
hononrable distinctions, although Wobnm 
Abbey had been long before restored to the 
church, and was, at the time of which we 
treat, occupied by a worshipful community of 
holy friars. The Duke's family estates in Old 
London had been, of course, divided by the 
Equitable Convention amongst the numerous 
persons whose distressed situation gave them 
the strongest claims, and his grace and his 
fiunily had been for a long time receiving the 
compensation annuity allotted to his ancestors. 

" Where is Lady Elizabeth?" said his grace 
to the Duchess. 

" She is making the beds, Duke," replied 
her grace. 

" What, again to-day?" said his grace. 
"Where are Stnbbs, Hogsflesh, and Figgins, 
the females whom, were it not contrary to law, 
I should call the housemaids?" 

"They are gone," said her grace, "on a 
sketcning tour with the manciple, Mr. Nichol- 
son, and his nephew. " 

" Why are not therte things removed?" said 
his grace, eyeing the brei^fast-table, upon 
which (the piece of furniture being of oak 
without covering) stood a huge Jar of honey, 
several saucers of beet-root, a large pot of halT- 
cold decoction of sassafrage, and an urn full of 
bean-juice, the use of cotton, sogar, tea, aad 
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coffee haying been atterly abolished by law in 
the year 1888. 

" I have rang several times/* said the 
Duchess, " and sent Lady Maria upstairs into 
the assistants' drawing-room to get some of 
them to remove the things, but they have kept 
faer, I believe, to sing to them ; I know they 
are very fond of hearing her, and often do so." 

Hlb grace, whose appetite seemed renewed 
by the sight of the still lingering viands which 
graced the board, seemed determined to make 
the best of a bad bargain, and sat down to 
commence an attack upon some potted seal and 
pickled fish from Baffin's Bay and Behring's 
Straits, which some of their friends who had 
gone over there to pass the sammer (as was the 
fashion of those times) in the East India steam- 
ships (which always touched there) had given 
them ; and having consumed a pretty fair por- 
tion of the remnants, his favourite daughter. 
Lady Maria, made her appearance. 

"Well, Maria/' said his grace, "where have 
you been all this time ?" 

'' Mr. Curry/' said her ladyship, " the young 
person who is good enough to look after our 
horses, had a dispute with the lady who assists 
Mr. Biggs in dressing the dinner for us, whether 
it was necessary at chess to say check to the 
queen when the queen was in danger or not. 
I was unable to decide the question, and I ai- 
aure you I got so terribly laughed at that I ran 
away as fast as I could." 

"Was Duggins in the assistants' drawing- 
room, my love?" said the Duke. 

" No," said Lady Maria. 

" I wanted him to take a message for me," 
said his grace, in a sort of demi-soliloquy. 

" I'm sure he cannot go, then," said Lady 
Maria, "because I know he has gone to the 
House of Parliament (there was but one at that 
time), for he told the other gentleman who 
cleans the plate, that he could not be back to 
attend at dinner, however consonant with his 
wishes, because he had promised to wait for 
the division. " 

" Ah," sighed the Duke, " this comes of his 
having been elected for Westminster." 

At this moment Lord William Cobbett 
Kussell made his appearance, extremely hot 
and evidently tired, having under his arm 
a largish parcel. 

" What have you there, Willyf said her 
grace. 

"My new breeches," said his lordship; — 
" I have called upon the worthy citizen who 
made them, over and over again, and never 
con Id get them, for of course I could not ex- 
pect him to send them, and he is always either 



at the academy or the gymnasium: however, 
to-day I caught him just as he was in a hot 
debate with a gentleman who was cleaning hii 
windows, as to whether the solidity of a prism 
is equal to the product of its baae by its alti- 
tude. I confess I was pleased to catch him at 
home; but unluckily the question was re fe rred 
to me, and not comprehending it, I was deoc- 
edly glad to get off, which I did as fast as I 
could, both parties calling after me — ' there ii 
a lord for you — look at my lord!' — and hoot- 
ing me in a manner which, however consUta- 
tional, I cannot help thinking dencedly dis- 
agreeable." 

At this period, what in former times was 
called a footman, named Dowbiggin, made 
his appearance, who entered the room, as the 
Duke hoped, to remove the breakfast things; 
but it was, in fact, to ask Lady Maria to sketch 
in a tree in a landscape which he was in the 
coarse of painting. 

"Dowbiggin," said his grace In despair, 
"I wish you would take away these breakfast 
things." 

" Indeed! " said Dowbiggin, looking at the 
Duke with the most ineflfable contempt — "yoa 
do— that's capital — what right have yen to aik 
me to do any such thing? " 

" Why, Mr. Dowbiggin," said the Dnt^esi, 
who was a bit of a tartar in her way — " hi^ 
grace pays yon, and feeds yoa, and dotboi 
you, to—" 

"Well, Duchess," said Dowbiggin, "sad 
what then? Let his grace show me his snpe- 
riority. I am ready to do anything for him^ 
but please to recollect I asked him yestorday, 
when I did remove the coffee, to tail me what 
the Altaic chain is called, when, after having 
anited all the rivers which supply tlie Jeniset, 
it stretches as far as the Baikal lake and what 
did he answer? he made a Freneh pun, and 
said ' Je ne mU pas, IkhiQffm ' — noir, if it can 
be shown by any statute that I, who am per* 
fectly competent to answer any qnesUon I pro- 
pose, am first to be put off with a qnibble by 
way of reply, and secondly, to be reqaired to 
work for a man who does not know as mneh as 
I do myself, merely because he is a dnke, why, 
rU do it; but if not, I will realit in a eonsti- 
tutional manner such illiberal oppression, and 
such ridiculous control, even thoogh I am 
transported to Scotland for it Koir, Lady 
Maria, go on with the tree." 

"Willy," said the dnke to his son, "when 
you have put away yonr small-dothea. go and 
ask Mr. Martingale if he will be kind enoogh 
to let the horses be pnt to oar 
the Duchess snd I wish to go to 
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''Ton need not tend to MartingBle," said 
Dowbiggin ; " he ii gone to the Society of Arts 
to hear a lecture on astronomy." 

« Then, Willy, go and endeavour to harness 
the horses yourself/' said the Duke to his son, 
frho instantly obeyed. 

"Ton had better mind about those horses, 
sir,*' said Dowbiggin, still watching the pro- 
gress of his tree ; ' * the two German philosophers 
and Father O'Flynn hare been with them to- 
day, and there appears little doubt that the 
great system will spread, and that even these 
animals which we have been taught to despise^ 
will express their sentiments before long." 

"The sentiments of a coach-horse I" sighed 
the Duchess. 

"Thanks, Lady Maria," said Dowbiggin; 
^'now I'll go to work merrily; and, Duke, 
whenever you can fudge up an answer to my 
question about the Altaic chain, send one of 
the girls, and I'll take away the things." 

Dowbiggin disappeared, and the Duke, who 
was anxious to get the parlour cleared (for the 
hoase, except two rooms, was all appropriated 
to the assistants), resolved to inquire of his 
priest, when he was out, what the proper 
answer would be to Dowbiggin's question, 
which he had tried to evade by the offensive 
quibble, when Lord William Cobbett Rnssell 
re-appeared, as white as a sheet. 

" My dear father," cried his lordship, " it's 
all over now. The philosophers have carried 
the thing too far; the chestnut mare swears 
she'll be d— 4 if she goes out to-day." 

"What," said the Duke, "has their liber- 
ality gone to this — do horses talk? My dear 
William, you and I know that asses have 
written before this; but for horses to speak!" 

"Perhaps, Willy," said the Duchess, "it 
is merely yea and nay, or probably only the 
female horses who talk at alL" 

" Tes, mother, yes," said her son, " both of 
them spoke; and not only that, but Nap, the 
dog you were once so fond of, called after me 
to »ay, that we had no right to keep him tied 
up in that dismal yard, and that he would ap- 
peal to Parliament if we did not let him out" 

" My dear Duchem," said the Duke, who was 
even more alarmed at the spread of intelligence 
than her grace, " there is but one thing for us 
to do — let us pack up all we can, and if we can 
get a few well-disposed post-horses, before they 
get too much enlightened, to take us towards 
the roast, let us be off." 

What happened further, this historical frag- 
ment does not explain ; bat it is believed that 
the family escaped with their clothes and a few 
valuables, leaving their property in the posses- 



don of their assistants, who by extending, 
with a liberal anxiety (natural in men who 
have become learned and great by similar 
means themselves), the benefits of enlighten- 
ment, in turn gave way to the superior claims 
of inferior animals, and were themselves com- 
pelled eventually to relinquish happiness, 
power, and tranquillity in favour of monkeys, 
horses, jackasses, dogs, and all manner of 
beasts. 



THE POSIE. 

[Robert Bans, bonoa the banks of the DoaB,assr 
Ayr, S6th Jtakxuuj, 1769 ; died in DoiiiMm, tUi July, 
1700. CarlylA aaji: **Tbe ezodlaooe of Bunt it, in- 
dead, taoattg th« nureit, wbetliar in potiiy or pioao; 
but at the aame ttme it ia plain and oaoily noogniaed : 
hia nncertty, hit indisputable air of trath." **Hissonfi 
axe already part of the noiber toBfoe, aoi of Sooiland 
onlj bat of Britain, and of tbe milUoDs that in all emto 
of the earth speak a British laoguaffo. In hnt and hall, 
as the heart anfblds itself in many-ooloored joy and 
woe of existenoe, the nanu, the voice of that joy and 
that woe is the name and roioe whioh Boms has givsn 

O luve will venture in. 

Where it dannia weel be seen, 
O lave will venture in. 

Where wisdom anee has been ; 
But I will down yon liver rove, 

Amang the woods sae green, — 
And a* to pu' a posie 

To my ain dear Hay. 

Hie primrose I will pu', 

The firstling o' the year, 
And I will pu' the pink, 

The emblem o' my dear; 
For she's the pink o* womankind. 

And blooms without a peer ; 
And a' to be a posie 

To my ain dear Hay. 

ni pa* the budding rose, 

When Phoebus peeps in view, 
For it's like a baumy Uss 

O* her sweet bonnie mou' ; 
The hyaeinth 's for constancy, 

Wl' its unchanging blue, — 
And a' to be a posie 

To my ain dear Hsj. 

The lily it is pore. 

And the lUy it is fair. 
And in her lovely bosom 

ni plaoe the lily there ; 



* See Allan Conningham's 
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and Lord Byron.**— £A. Choiot ZM., vol. tU., pace 23. 
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Tke daisy '■ for limpUeity, 

And unaifeoted air, — 
And a* to be a poaie 

To my ain dear Hay. 

The hawthorn I will pu*, 

WV its locks o* siller gray, 
Where, like an aged man. 

It stands at break o' day. 
But the songster's nest within the bnsh 

I winna tak* away, — 
And a' to be a posie 

To my ain dear Hay. 

The woodbine I will pu', 

When the e*ening star is near. 
And the diamond-drape o' dew 

Shall be her een sae clear: 
The riolet *s for modesty, 

Which weel she fa's to wear, — 
And a' to be a posie 

To my ain dear May. 

ni tie the posie round 

Wi' the silken band o' lave. 
And I'll place it in her breast, 

And m swear by a' above, 
That to my latest draught o' life 

The band shall ne'er remuve, — 
And this will be a posie 

To my ain dear May. 



HYMN OF THE HEBREW MAID. 

BT BIB WALTEB BOOTT.^ 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 

Out from the land of bondage came 
Her father's God before her moved. 

An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonish'd lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow; 
By night, Arabia's crimson'd sands 

Retum'd the fiery column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answered keen; 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays. 

With priest's and warrior's voice between. 
No portents now our foes aroase. 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Our fathers would not know Tht ways. 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 



1 Sniif by Rabeooa in /vasiA«e. Profeaor Wilson 
oonddarsd this hTmn a perfect gem of its kind, in which 
difniij, paihoe, and a religiotia ipirit, at oBce pare and 
farrid, art admirably intermingled. 



Bat present stfll, ihoogh now anseen ! 

When brightly shines the prosperoof day» 
Be thoughts of Thbb a cloudy screen. 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah*B path 

In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ! 

Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the gentile's soom; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and hanL 
But Thou hast said, The blood of goat. 

The flesh of rams, I will not priae; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought. 

Are mine accepted sacrifloe. 



COUSIN TOMKINS, THE TAILOB. 

BT W. R. HABBUOV.' 

Edward Stanley was a geotleman of good 
family and liberal education. Ho lield tm 
oi&cial situation of considerable tmat, and pro- 
portionate emolument Early in lifo he mar- 
ried a lady whoae personal charma, rather thaa 
a regard to similarity of taste and confeniality 
of disposition, had captivated him. He devoted 
much of his time to the cultivatioo of belles- 
lettres, and delighted in the society of men of 
learning and genius, many of whom were fre- 
quent guesti at his table. Hia lady waa the 
daughter of humble people, who, by laoeeiBful 
speculations, had risen rapidly to comparalivo 
wealth, by means of which they had given ber 
an education at one of the fashionable ftnlali- 
ing- schools, where, with tiniel aeeooipli^- 
ments, she acquired notions moeh at Tarianee 
with common sense and proper feeliagt and 
quite unfitted for the society in which ake had 
been accustomed to move. Being one of a large 
family, she brought her husband a very mode- 
rate fortune : but his income was ample, and ibe 
resolved to make it subaervient to her taele for 
display, which Mr. Stanley, wholoved herafte- 
tionately, was too weakly indulgent to eppeee. 

They had one daughter, their only ddld, ef 
whom her father was both fond and pfond. 
Her mother also loved her, bat ^ loved plea- 
sure more, and eonseqnenUy lerigned her off- 
spring to the care of menials^ and eoounltied 
her education to a govemen. Tke latter, how- 
ever, was a yonng woman of pielj and aMlHy, 
whose endeavours were applied to legnlaU the 
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heart, u well as to improTe the understanding 
of her papil. Mrs. Stanley was too much en- 
gaged in fashionable life to interfere with the 
system of instruction adopted by the governess, 
and the daughter was preserved from the taint 
of her mother's example by the latter's reluct- 
ance to "bring her out," because she feared a 
rival claimant for that admiration which she 
was still eager to attract. 

Much as Mrs. Stanley was gratified by the 
distinction which her splendid parties procured 
for her, she was occasionally subjected to severe 
mortifications, and often painfully reminded 
of the humble sphere in which she and her 
parents had previously moved. Among her 
relations there was one who happened to be a 
tailor, and who, to her horror, had the honour 
of being her first cousin, and bearing the family 
name. Had he kept a chandler's shop he 
might have been designated a provision mer- 
chant; or if a cheesemonger, he might have 
been called a bacon factor; but a tailor is a 
tailor all the world over, and there is no syno- 
nyme in our vocabulary by which to digpufy 
the calling. 

Her dread of being associated in any way 
with this Industrious member of a most useful 
trade was said to have exhibited itself in the 
most ridiculous manner. A vegetable, vulgarly 
supposed to be symbolical of the sartorial art, 
was never permitted to appear on her table, 
lest its presence should prove suggestive to her 
fashionable guests. Nay, it was even insinu- 
ated that no other reason could be assigned for 
the stopping up of a side window in the house 
than the fact of its commanding a view of a 
cutler's, who, by way of a sign, had placed a 
colossal pair of shears above his door. 

But Cousin Tomkins, the tailor, was as little 
ambitious of contact with his fair and proud 
relative as she could be anxious to avoid hiuL 
He was a sturdy and independent spirited man, 
who had too much good sense to be ashamed 
of a calling by which he was not only gaining 
a livelihood, hut accumulating wealth, He was, 
moreover, better informed than the generality 
of his class, for he had studied other pages than 
his pattern- book, and, above all, was well read 
in that volume, compared with which the wis- 
dom of the most subtle philosophy is foolishness 
and vanity. Never, but on a single occasion, 
and that an urgent one, did Tomkins intrude 
himself on the presence of his fashionable cou- 
sin, whose contemptuous civility gave him 
little inducement to repeat the visit. Stung 
by a style of treatment from which common 
decency, if not his relationship, should have 
protected him, he was hurrying back through 



the lacquey-lined hall when hia progress was 
arrested by a fair blue-eyed giri, of about six 
years old, who, looking up in his face with an 
innocent smile, accosted him by the appellation 
of cousin, and, thrusting a little bunch of 
violets into his hand, dismissed him at the door 
with a laughing "good- bye." It was little 
Clara Stanley, whom some of the servants, 
probably in sport, had informed of the visitor's 
relationship; and whose mother took occasion, 
on being told of the circumstance, severely to 
reprehend for the familiarity of which she had 
been guilty. Children, however, are sorry 
casuists, and Mrs. Stanley's eloquence utterly 
failed in convincing Clara that there was less 
impropriety in romping with her cousin the 
guardsman than in shaking hands with cousin 
Tomkins, the tailor. Tomkins was much af- 
fected by the child's behaviour, and on reach- 
ing home he placed the faded violets between 
the leaves of his Bible, that he might be daily 
reminded of the incident, and learn to forgive 
the unkindnesa of the parent for the sake of 
the innocence of the child. 

But time passed on : the girl began to grow 
into the woman, and the work of education 
drew to a close. Her preceptress, in resigning 
her charge, had the consolation of feeling that, 
though the temptations to which her pupil waa 
about to be exposed were many and strong, she 
was protected against their power by her hum- 
ble dependence upon Ood. Her taste, moreover, 
had not been corrupted to relish the dissipa- 
tions of fashionable life. An authority, to 
which her piety as well as filial affection taught 
her to yield obedience, forced her occasionally 
into the ball-room; but as love of display had no 
place in her bosom, the scene had little charms 
for her, and she had discrimination enough 
to perceive that it was not, even to those who 
most frequented and meet lauded it, the Elysium 
which they would have it be accounted. 

Having no taste for the gaieties of "society," 
her harp, her pencil, and her books were the 
sources on which she drew for recreation. Of 
books, whilst loving her Bible as the best, she was 
not one of those who cannot distinguish between 
a trashy novel and the pages illumined by the 
genius of Mackenzie, of Scott, and of Irving. 

Gifted as she was, too, in personal attractions, 
enhanced by a grace of manner which Nature 
needs not the aid of the dancing-master to 
confer, it will not be matter of surprise that 
she had many admirers; the wiser portion of 
whom were as much enchanted by the accom- 
plishments and virtues of her mind as by the 
beauty of her person. Among them was a 
gentleman who was a frequent guest at the 
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The reader will hare no difficulty in gueesing 
that the stranger was oar friend Tomkins, the 
tailor, who, among other peculiarities, had 
adopted this method of showing that he was 
not ashamed of his calling. Some yean had 
passed over his head since the affiiir of the 
noeegay, and they had been marked by pro- 
greesiye proeperity, the reward of honest and 
unflagging industry. Mr. Tomkins, with an 
obsequious bow to the group, quitted the room; 
and haying inquired of a servant if Miss Stan- 
ley was in the house, sent his respects, and 
requested permission to wait upon her. His 
request was granted, and he was at once intro- 
duced to the apartment to which Clara had 
retreated. She was habited in deep mourning; 
yet notwithstanding the lapse of time, and the 
change which sorrow produces upon the coun- 
tenance, he recognized in the faint smile with 
which she requested him to be seated, the ex- 
pression that had so won upon him on the only 
occasion on which he had seen her when a 
child. 

Now Mr. Tomkins, although not a man of 
polished deportment, possessed delicacy of feel- 
ing, which is not the necessary concomitant of 
refinement of manners. He came to condole 
with the fair orphan on her bereayement, and 
to offer his assistance; but he was embarrassed 
in his endeayours to do so without wounding 
her feelings. He mentioned that he had heard 
the sale had been somewhat unnecessarily pre- 
cipitated, and much he feared to her temporary 
inconyenience ; that supposing, therefore, she 
might not yet haye fixed upon a residence, he 
had taken the liberty of calling to say that he 
had rooms in his house which were entirely at 
her service, until she could provide herself with 
more suitable apartments. He concluded by 
saying that he trusted his gray hairs, his cha- 
racter, and, he might add, his relationship, 
were sufficient warrants for the propriety of his 
invitation. 

With the warmth which belonged to her 
character, Clara expressed her gratitude for 
the generous offer, and the delicacy with which 
it was made; and, in frankly accepting it, she 
confessed that she did not know where else to 
find a shelter for the coming night 

While she was packing the few things which 
her father's creditors had permitted her to re- 
tain, Mr. Tomkina proceeded to procure a 
coach, to which, after he had whispered a few 
wordH in the ear of the auctioneer, he conducted 
Clara, and they drove off. Having probably 
anticipated that their journey would terminate 
in some obscure and gloomy part of the metro- 
polis, she was agreeably surprised on alighting 



at being introduced to a spacious house in the 
Adelphi, to which Mr. Tomkins welcomed her 
with unaffected cordiality. She was shown to 
her chamber by an elderly female, who acted 
in the joint capacity of housekeeper and cook, 
and who, having intimated to her that she 
would find her breakfast prepared in the ad- 
joining apartment on the following morning, 
withdrew, leaving Clara to reflect on the occur- 
rences of the last few hours, and to return 
thanks to the Almighty Being who had thus 
unexpectedly raised her up a friend in her 
distress. 

Next morning she rose early, as was her 
wont, and passed into the room which had 
been pointed out by her attendant. It was 
spacious, and commanded a view of the Thames. 
Conceive the measure of her surprise when, on 
looking around, she found that her own harp 
and bookcase, with its contents, had, through 
the generosity of her benefactor, been added 
to the furniture. 

Clara had too much activity and independ- 
ence of mind to sit calmly down and eat the 
bread of idleness. Her first object, therefore, 
was to turn her talents to account by obtaining 
some private pupils, whom she could attend at 
their own houses; and to this end she deter- 
mined to apply to a gentleman who had been 
a frequent guest of her father, and whose ac- 
quaintance, from his connection with the pub- 
lic press, was extensive. He was a native of 
the Green Isle, and possessed talents of no 
common order united to a caustic humour that, 
sparing neither friend nor foe, detracted very 
much from the value of his society, which, 
when he could resist his propensity to satire, 
was amusing and instructive in the highest 
degree. Under much, however, that was rude 
and even stem in his manner, there we*e con- 
cealed a kindness and generosity which Clara 
had on more than one occasion discovered, 
and this emboldened her to solicit his aid. 

In his reception of her the Irishman com- 
pletely overcame the cynic He informed her 
that he had called at her late father's residence 
on the preceding day, and was much disap- 
pointed on finding that she had quitted it a 
few hours before. He entered with such in- 
terest into her scheme, and followed it up by 
such strenuous exertions among his friends, 
that in a very few weeks Clara had no reason 
to complain of a dearth of pupils or occupation. 

The interim of leisure she devoted to draw- 
ing, in which she excelled, and, when she had 
finished half-a-dozen subjects, she took them 
to the shop of a celebrated dealer in works of 
art, to offer them for sale. She requested an 
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interview with the principal, and was shown 
into a little room, apart fh>m the shop, in 
which she found him seated. He was an elderly, 
tall, and somewhat hard-featured man, and 
received her with a coldness of manner which 
chilled her to the very heart. 

With diffidence she produced her drawings, 

which Mr. examined, for some minutes, 

with great attention. When he had finished 
his scrutiny, he turned abruptly to the fair 
artist, and said, 

' * Well, miss, and what do you ask for these 
things?" 

Clara, after expressing a reluctance to put a 
value upon her own productions, ventured to 
name a guinea. 

" A guinea! " exclaimed the other in a tone 
of surprise, and, after a pause, added, '*No 
young woman, I will not give you a guinea 
for them ; but I tell you what I will do, I will 
give you two. " ^ 

He, accordingly, put the amount into her 
hands, and, on dismissing her, said that, when 
she had any more drawings to dispose of, he 
should be happy to see her again. 

Three months passed away, at the end of 
which Clara, after deducting from the amount 
of her earnings a few shillings for pocket- 
money, presented the remainder to Mr. Tom- 
kins, with the expression of her regret that it was 
not in her power to offer him a more adequate 
remuneration for the kindness and accommoda- 
tion she was experiencing under his roof. Mr. 
Tomkins regarded her, for some moments, 
with an expression of peculiar benevolence, 
and, appreciating the noble independence which 
prompted the offer, took the money: for he 
knew that his refusal would not only cause her 
pain, but render her continuance under his 
roof irksome to her, and he had no wish to part 
with his lodger, as he jocularly termed her. 

Tomkins, as I have already intimated, had 
been successful in trade, and now contented 
himself with the general superintendence of 
his establishment. Much of his leisure was 
occupied in those offices of benevolence which 
draw upon the time, as well as upon the pocket. 
His deportment towards Clara was a singular 
compound of kindness and respect: the former 
being exemplified by the great attention which 
he paid to her domestic comforts, and the 
deference which he exacted towards her from 
his servants; while the latter feeling exhibited 
itself in the scrupulosity with which he re- 



1 This anaodote was reUtad to me by a gentleman 
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frained from inimding on her •odety. He 
was, in fact, too generous to take advantage 
of the relation of benefactor, in which, he could 
not but feel, he stood towards her, to overstep 
the barrier which, he imagined, education 
and their respective habits had placed between 
them. 

Clara, on her part, appreciated to the full 
the motives of delicacy by which he was gov- 
erned, and neglected no occasion of proving 
to him that she was utterly free finoon that 
pride which renders little minds impatient of 
an obligation to one who has occopied an in- 
ferior situation to themselves. In one of her 
occasional interviews with him, she had heard 
him speak with admiration and regret of the 
scenery of his native place. It happened that 
she had once visited the spot, and had made 
some sketches of the surrounding country. 
These she took an opportunity of finishing, 
and, one day when he recurred to the subject^ 
she presented him with the set 

Matters remained, for some months, upon 
this footing of almost parental kindness on the 
one part, and grateful attachment on the other; 
during which Clara pursued the plan of ioitSoA 
she had adopted, with unremitting persever- 
ance and the most unqualified suocese^ In 
about a year, however, the health of Mr. Tom- 
kins began to fail : he was no longer able to 
take his accustomed walks, and at length 
became a prisoner to his room. The natnre 
of his complaint was not such as to confine him 
to his bed, and, consequently, afforded Clara 
an opportunity of paying him many of tho« 
attentions which, though trifling in themselves, 
are so efficacious in soothing the sufferings 
and raising the spirits of the drooping valetn- 
dinarian. 

Relinquishing the amusements to which she 
had been accustomed to devote her leisure, she 
passed most of her evenings in Mr. Tomkins* 
apartment, and, by adroitly discovering^ and 
sedulously humouring his tastes, she suoeeeded 
in imparting a cheerfulness to his hovrs of 
confinement She read to him, played his 
favourite airs on her harp, and, with the anx- 
ious solicitude of an affectionate daughter, 
prepared the little delicacies to whieh his diet 
was restricted. 

Month after month passed awaj, and each 
found him worse than the preceding ODe ; for 
his disease arose from that decay of aatnre 
which time, instead of alleviating, mnsi neees- 
sarily promote. The old man had formed an 
accurate judgment of hia malady and Its ten- 
dency, and, as he had lived in a stale of eon- 
stant preparation for death, the awM i 
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«Ud not appal him, for he had "set his house 
in order." 

In the latter stages of his suffering I was 
called upon to attend him, and thns became 
acquainted with his lorely prot^gte and her 
history. And it was a holy sight — ^that fair 
creature kneeling by his bed, and pouring, 
from the fulness of her heart, a prayer to the 
"Father of mercies, and the Ood of all com- 
fort," for the continued supply of His all- 
sufficient grace, in the last hour of Nature's 
struggle. Nor was that prayer breathed in 
rain. The sustaining consolations of the 
blessed Spirit were youchsafed to him, and he 
looked back upon his past life calmly. Like 
the apostle, he had "fought a good fight," he 
had "kept the faith," and, thenceforward, 
there was laid np for him, in heaven, a crown 
of glory which fadeth not away. What a 
lesson, worth all the eloquence of the preacher 
and all the learning of the commentator, does 
the death-scene of the Christian afford ! 

Good cause, indeed, had Clara to weep over 
his remains, for he was her only friend, and 
the world was again before her. The day fol- 
lowing that of the funeral was appointed for 
reading the will of the deceased. His relations 
were accordingly summoned, and Clara was 
also requested to be present This was a trial 
which she would gladly have avoided, for she 
was conscious that the fact of her having been 
so constantly about the person of the testator 
during his last illness, and the affection which 
he was known to entertain for her, had excited 
the jealousy of many of his relatives. And, 
truly, it was with no complacent eyes that 
her presence was reg^arded by the majority of 
the company. The calm subdued expression 
with which she prepared to listen to the per- 
usal of the will, was deemed only a mask to 
conceal the triumph which the consciousness 
of being well provided for was calculated to 
inspire. 

The document, on being read, was found to 
direct a most equitable distribution of his 
property among his relatives; but, to the great 
delight of many, and the astonishment of all 
but Clara, her name was not even mentioned 
in it. The solicitor, in the course of the per- 
usal, occasionally glanced from the parchment 
to the countenance of the orphan, and was 
surprised to perceive that it was as free from 
any indications of anxiety as it was of disap- 
pointment when his task was finished. Some 
coarse remarks were made in the hearing of 
Clara by one or two of the party, but the con- 
sciousness of the iigufltice of the insinuations 
thev were intended to convey, enabled her 



to endure them with her characteristic meek- 
ness. 

When the company had dispersed, Clara 
found herself alone with the solicitor, a most 
respectable member of the profession, thongh 
an original in his way. He was a tall and 
somewhat bulky personage of about fifty, with 
a countenance expressive of shrewdness and 
good nature. 

" Well, Miss Stanley," said he, after a pause, 
"it seems to have been generally expected that 
my old friend Tomkins would have taken care 
of you in his will, and I must confess myself 
somewhat surprised that he has not done so." 

" I am neither surprised nor disappointed, 
sir," was Clara's reply; "and, as far as I cam 
judge, he has made such a distribution of his 
property as might have been expected from his 
justice." 

"But," rejoined the lawyer, "one would 
think he might have left you a trifle, at least, 
as a token by which to remember him." 

"His kindness to me, sir, was such that I 
shall carry a grateful remembrance of it to the 
grave; so that a legacy, on that score, was 
qnite unnecessary." 

"Ton are an odd girl," exclaimed the man 
of law, "and exhibit so much indifference 
towards the dross for which one half the world 
are at loggerheads with the other, that I am 
almost minded to fling into the fire a little 
packet with which I meant to surprise yon; 
but as the law, to say nothing of conscience 
(which is a legal fiction), might be troublesome 
if I did so, I suppose I may as well hand it 
over." 

Clara received the packet from the hands of 
Mr. Elphinstone, but found its contents utterly 
unintelligible, and accordingly requested an 
explanation. 

"Well then," said the lawyer, "the laiger 
paper, with the picture at the top, is a policy 
of assurance, of long standing, for five thousand 
pounds, payable, with accumulations, amount- 
ing, as I guess, to about as much more, on 
the death of our late friend Mr. Tomkins. 
The smaller paper, with the red seal, is a deed, 
dated about six months back, by which, 'in 
consideration of his love and affection for 
his dear cousin, Clara Stanley,' he assigns to 
her, and her heirs, all right, title, and interest 
in the said policy of assurance for five thousand 
pounds, an act, which, if I had mentioned it 
in the hearing of the worthies who have just 
left us, would have accounted to them, though 
not very satisfactorily, for the omission of your 
name in the will " 

Clara, more ailbeted by this proof of the af* 
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fection of her deceased relative than by being 
suddenly raised to a state of independence, 
dropped the documents upon the floor, and 
burst into tears. Mr. Elphinstone took a pro- 
digious pinch of snuff, which operated so 
powerfully upon his visual organs as to require 
the instant application of his handkerchief, 
while he muttered, ''The confounded draughts 
in this old house have given me a cold in the 
head: — extremely silly — preposterously unpro- 
fessional!" 

At last, recovering himself, he continued, 
" The money for the policy will not be receiv- 
able for some weeks, and therefore, if you like 
to trust me with it (and it will probably be 
safer in my strong room than in your work- 
box or reticule), I will take charge of it until 
it is wanted. As for yourself, I dare say the 
executor will not object to your remaining 
here, in your old quarters, until the house is 
given up: yet, no; on second thoughts, as you 
will now have no further occasion to go out 
teaching, you shall come and stay with my 
girls for a week or two; — nay, I will not be 
denied, so be pleased to get your paraphernalia 
together, and I will send my carriage for yon 
at four o'clock: your heavy baggage may re- 
main here for the present." 

The family of Mr. Elphinstone consisted of 
his wife, a mild unaflfected woman, some years 
his junior, three sprightly g^rls, and a son 
whom his father had educated for his own pro- 
fession, and had recently taken into partner- 
■hip. The latter was a lively, good-hnmonred 
young man, of rather prepossessing appearance, 
frank gentlemanly manners, and gifted with 
talents considerably above the average. From 
the whole of this amiable family Clara received 
a cordial welcome, and experienced every at- 
tention and kindness. By Harry Elphinstone, 
in particular, she was treated, I was about to 
write, as a sister; but a brother does not al- 
ways rise an hour earlier than his wont, to 
drive his sister round the Regent's Park before 
breakfast; neither does he think it necessary 
to afford her his personal protection whenever 
she has occasion to walk the length of the street 
in which she lives; nor does he, on her account, 
levy the album-tax upon every artist and author 
within range of his acquaintance. Yet all 
this, and more, did Harry Elphinstone perform 
for Clara Stanley; while, on the other hand, 
it was surprising to witness the perfect com- 
placency with which she received his attentions. 
From such premises but one conclusion could 
be drawn by those who dive into the motives 
of their neighbours. It was quite an under- 
stood thing that the yonng lady had not the 



slightest objection to unite her £aie with 
who had half of a fine practice in enjoyment, 
and the remainder in reversion, and that her 
ten thousand pounds were not altogether a 
matter of indifference to the gentleman. 

Clara had been a guest of Mr. Elphinstone 
for some weeks, when it was remarked, on two 
or three successive days, that he was unusually 
thoughtful and reserved at meals, although 
his deportment towards Clara was distinguished 
by his accustomed kindness. One afternoon, 
when the cloth had been removed, and the 
servants had retired, he informed her, that he 
had had an application from the residuary 
legatee and executor of Mr. Tomkins, calling 
upon him to surrender the policy of assurance, 
of the existence of which tlie party had been 
made acquainted by some old receipts, for the 
yearly payments, found among the teatator't 
papers; and, on inquiry being inatitated at 
the insurance office, the answer given was thai 
notice of the assignment of the policy to Kim 
Stanley had been given by Mr. ElphinstoM 
in the lifetime of Mr. Tomkina. The groonda 
on which the policy was claimed, as a part of 
the residuary estate, were the alleged imbecility 
of Mr. Tomkins at the time of exeenting the 
instmment by which it was conveyed, and tho 
nse of nndne influence on the pari of Mia 
Stanley or her friends. Mr. ElphinsUme 
added, that he had, of conne, refused to girt 
op the policy, and that the cUimant had, in 
consequence, served him with noUee of action. 

It cannot be imagined thai Clara reoeivcd 
this intelligence without eonsiderable uneasi- 
ness, which was occasioned as miicfa by the 
apprehension of being engaged In a lawsvU, 
as by the idea of losing the fortune which her 
generous benefactor had designed for her. She 
asked Mr. Elphinstone what should be dooOi 

"Why, defend the action, to be sore!" wis 
the reply. 

"Surely," exclaimed Mrs. ElphinsiOBe, 
"there is not a court in England which wonld 
not pronounce in Miss Stanley's faroor.'* 

" That is a somewhat rash remark for a law- 
yer's wife," said her husband; "the law, It Is 
true, always aims at justice, but she sometimes 
misses her mark; and this is just one of ibose 
cases which involve mnch thai Is matter of 
law, but more that is matter of opInSoB, and 
therefore matter of donbt As to the assign- 
ment, I drew it myself, and I know it will 
hold water; but with regard to the eompeieiiey 
of Mr. Tomkins at the time of ezeevtiag H, 
although I am as convinced of It as of my own 
existence, it may not be quite so easy to make 
it apparent in a coort of law. TIm ^alntlff I 
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faiow to be a aooundrel, and his attorney it 
what ia termed a keen lawyer — a fellow who 
U pre-eminent for his dexterity in getting 
rogues out of scrapes, and honest folks into 
them; an haranguer of mobs, and a reformer 
of abuses, with a vast superfluz of public 
spirit, and a marvellous paucity of private 
principle. True it is, there is enough of abuse 
to be reformed, and of corruption to be swept 
away, but purity cannot come of pollution, 
and when a knave puts his hand to the plough 
honest men are deterred from aiding in the 
labour. By such opponents everything that 
can be effected by hard swearing will be 
put in practice. I have already spoken to 
a counsel on the subject, who, on my putting 
him in possession of the particulars of the case, 
entered into it with an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of interest, and absolutely refused a fee. 
Though a young man, he is a sound lawyer, 
and poeaesses talents which render him infin- 
itely better adapted for our purpose than a 
mere case-quoter. 

"Twelve months ago,'* continued Mr. 
Elphinstone, *'he was a briefless barrister, and 
it happened that I had a cause, of a nature 
very similar to yours. I had had some oppor- 
tunities of judging of his talents and legal 
knowledge, and determined to put the cause, 
which was one of considerable importance, 
into his hands; not from any favour towards 
him, but because I thought him peculiarly 
qualified to plead it with effect The result 
justified my confidence, and we were mutually 
benefited : I gained a verdict, while he, from 
that hour, rose rapidly into notice, and has now 
a very considerable and improving practice." 

The trial came on in the following term, 
anditwasdeemedexpedientbyMr. Elphinstone 
that Clara should be in court, as circumstances 
might arise to render a communication between 
the defendant and her attorney essential to 
her interests. It was with great difficulty 
that he overcame her repugnance to appear in 
so public a place, and it was only on his assur- 
ance that she should occupy a situation as 
little conspicuous sk possible, that she consented 
to be present. The case was opened by the 
plaintiff's counsel (of course, upon the ex- 
parte statement of his brief), with the ability 
which distinguishes the English bar: the g^st 
of his argument, in which he depended upon 
his witnesses to bear him out, was that Mr. 
Tomkins, at the time of executing the deed 
conveying the policy to Miss Stanley, was in 
a state of mind in which he would be a passive 
instrument in the hands of any designing per- 
son; that the defendant had, by a series of 



previous unremitting attentions, in which she 
allowed none to take a share, acquired an al- 
most unlimited control over his mind, and that 
she had turned that influence into the channel 
of her own selfish purposes. His speech was 
delivered with great ability, and evidently pro- 
duced no inconsiderable effect on the minds of 
the jury. When he had called and examined 
his first witness, the counsel on the opposite side 
rose for the purpose of proceeding in the cross- 
examination. The latter was a young man« 
with a high forehead, a nose somewhat inclin- 
ing to the aquiline, and a full and piercing 
gray eye; while the paleness of his complexion, 
partly natural, and partly the result of close 
application to study, gave to his features, when 
in repose, a somewhat cold and statue-like ap- 
pearance. 

The full deep melody of the tone in which he 
put his first question to the witness, startled 
Clara by its familiarity to her ear, and on 
shifting her position, to obtain a sight of the 
countenance of her advocate, she was surprised 
to recognize in him the gentleman who had 
been so welcome a guest at her father^s table> 
and the sudden cessation of whose visits had 
been the subject of so much specnlation and 
regret Mr. Worthington, for such was hia 
name, conducted his cross-examinations with 
a degree of shrewdness and tact, joined to a 
mildness of manner, which, in many instances, 
encouraged the garrulity of the witnesses, 
who were, for the most part, persons in an in- 
ferior station of life, and thus elicited mnch 
which did not altogether ''dove-tail" with the 
context of their evidence. This portion of 
his duty having been accomplished, he com- 
menced his reply, under the conviction that 
his task was one of no ordinary difficulty. He 
saw plainly that the opposite counsel had, by 
his eloquent and ingenious speech, sncceeded 
in establishing a strong prejudice against the 
defendant in the minds of the jury. He felt, 
therefore, that much of his chance of succesa 
depended upon the effect with which he could 
combat his adversary with his own weapons. 

He commenced by stating the case of hia 
client, and, in doing so, collected all its favour- 
able points, and presented them to the jury in 
the simplest possible form. He then called 
their attention to the weaker points of his 
adversary — animadverting upon the nature of 
the opposing evidence, and referring to the pre- 
varication of one witness, and the extraordinary 
lapse of memory in another. Conscious of the 
justice of his canse, he concluded hia address 
by a direct appeal to the feelings of the jury. 
With the skill of a master, ht gave a vivid 
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sketch of his client's history, touching upon 
her youth, her misfortunes, her yirtnes, her 
accomplishments, as eminently calculated to 
enlist the sympathies and engage the affec- 
tions of her benefactor. He put it to the jury 
if they would lend themselves to negative the 
kind intentions of the deceased, and dwelt 
feelingly upon the situation in which a verdict 
for the plaintiff would place her. Then, by a 
sudden transition, which showed him an adept 
in his art, he flung back, with indignant scorn, 
upon his opponents the imputation of selfish- 
ness. As he proceeded, his features gathered 
animation at every sentence, his cheek became 
flushed, and his eye flashed, and he concluded 
his speech with a sweeping torrent of eloquence, 
which, if it did not convince, had the effect of 
electrifying his hearers. 

The judge alone of all present was unmoved; 
he preserved throughout the same calm dignity 
so much in keeping with his office. Once or 
twice he had interposed between the counsel 
and a browbeaten witness, or reminded the 
former that he had asked a similar question 
before, and was trespassing upon the time of 
the court by putting it into other words. 

Clara's counsel then proceeded to call his 
witnesses, of whom I was one, and their testi- 
mony went to establish the fact that Mr. Tom- 
kins was of perfectly "sound and disposing 
mind" at the time of the execution of the dis- 
puted deed, as well as to prove that, so far 
from the defendant assuming an exclusive 
control over the deceased, she had afforded 
every facility to his relations in their inter- 
course with him, and had actually, and at the 
risk of his displeasure, interposed her good 
offices in reconciling him to some of his rela- 
tions with whom he had been at variance, and 
who gave testimony in court to that effect. 

The cross-examination of his witnesses eli- 
cited nothing which could shake their evidence; 
and the judge, after a short summary of the 
case, informed the jury that the question was 
more a matter of fact than one of law, and that 
therefore their verdict must be governed by the 
degree of credit which they attached to the 
witnesses on the respective sides, and left the 
issue entirely in their hands. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, 
and from the duration of their absence it was 
to be inferred that they had some difficulty in 
making up their minds. In the meantime, 
a breathless anxiety appeared to pervade the 
court; the very barristers, in spite of their 
profe:Mional coldness, exhibited signs of im- 
patience, and when the jury returned, the 
voice of the crier, in his then unnecessary duty 



of enjoining silence, was the only interrnpUoa 
to the stillness which prevailed. "We find 
for the DinnrDAivT" were the words of the 
foreman, and no sooner were they pronounced 
than a suppressed murmur of satiafaction ran 
through the crowd, which was, of coarM, in- 
stantly checked by the judge, though he could 
not help exclaiming, "I entirely agree with 
you, gentlemen." 

To gratify Clara's desire to expreaa peraoiially 
her thanks to her generous advocate, Mr. 
Elphinstone invited him to dinner, daring 
which the young barrister was frequently ral- 
lied on the unusual gravity of hit manner. 
When the ladies had retired, the elder Mr. 
Elphinstone pleaded an engagement at an 
evening consultation, and left his aon and Mr. 
Worthington together. 

" By the way, Arthur," said the former, " my 
mother, the girls, and Miss Stanley are off to 
the cottage at Dorking next month: you most 
go down with me for a week in the long vaca- 
tion." 

"Impossible, my good fellow!** waa the 
answer; " yon foxget that I most go the drenit, 
and I have been retained in more cantei than, 
I fear, I shall make myself master of la the 
interim." 

"Nonsense, man!" r^oined the other; "yon 
may con your briefs at the cottage, if yon like. 
There is the library at your service; you know 
I do not tronble it mnch, and the giris are 
always oat of doors from morning to night 
Come, yoa may as well spend a few of my re- 
maining days of freedom with me, for 1 aap- 
pose you have heard that I am aboat to eonunH 
matrimony?" 

"I have," said Worthington, "and hope 
yoa may live long to eigoy the happinea 
which the virtues, beauty, and aeoomplish- 
ments of yonr destined bride cannot fiaal to 
confer." 

"I thank yoa, Arthar; but pray, what 
makes you so well acquainted with the yoang 
lady's beauty and accompliahmenta? Have you 
ever seen her?" inquired young Elphinslcme. 

"Have I not dined with her?" said Worth- 
ington. 

"Where and when?" asked his oompanioB. 

"Why, to-day at this table," raipooded the 
other. 

" You talk in riddles; pn^ apeak out, and 
tell me whom you mean." 

" Miss Stanley, to be sure." 

"Gara Stanley!" exclaimed Hany in nr- 
prise; "what caused you to think I waa going 
to marry her?" 

"The simple fact of your having 
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fltontly almost in her eompany, and showing 
her eyery poaribie attention, both at home and 
abroad. I am not singular in drawing the 
eonclnsion; all the world have set it down as a 
match.*' 

"Then, my dear fellow/' replied Harry, 
" I pray yon take this as an example that what 
all the world aays is not necessarily true. I 
was a doomed man long before I had the plea- 
sure of knowing Miss Stanley, and, being per- 
fectly aware of it, she has treated me with a 
degree of frankness which possibly has favoured 
the misconception into which you and ' all the 
world' have fallen. I thought you knew I 
was engaged to Charlotte Percy." 

"No, I did not; but now that I do know 
it,'* responded Worthing^n, seizing the claret- 
jug, "I beg to drink to your happiness and 
speedy union." 

" I am much obliged to you, Arthur," said 
the other, with a smile of peculiar significance, 
"for I am convinced of your sincerity; and, 
now that I have let you into a secret, which 
I thought everybody knew, perhaps you will 
withdraw your plea, and go down to Dorking 
with us." 

"But what will my diento say?" was the 
inquiry. 

"Say?** replied Harry, "why, that you are 
labouring in your vocation, and have only 
moved your cause from one court into another, 
resembling it in one point at least, since the 
presiding divinity of each is represented as 
being bUnd." 

Worthington appeared not to understand the 
innuendo, but proposed their joining the ladies 
in the drawing-room, where his vivacity and 
glee formed a striking contrast to the gravity 
of his demeanour at the dinner table; a change 
which, though contributing in no trifling degree 
to the amusement of the evening, was perfectly 
inexplicable to every one but Harry, who kept 
his own counsel. 

About three weeks afterwards, as young £1- 
phinstone, with his two sisters and Clara, was 
walking in the grounds at Dorking, they ob- 
served a horseman approaching in the direction 
of the cottage. 

" The man of briefs," exclaimed Harry, "and 
mounted on a real horse, as I live!" 

"Is there anything very wonderful in that?" 
inquired one of his sisters. "I suppose you 
think no one can mount a horse but yourself, 
Mr. Harry." 

"No/* he replied; "I am quite aware that 
it is possible for any man, with the assistance 
of a groom and a joint-stool, to get upon tht 
back of a horse, but it is not every person who 
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can keep there. Have a care, sir/' he con- 
tinued, as he perceived Worthington, who 
had diverged from the road, riding up to a 
fence, by way of a short cut; "have a care, 
Arthur; remember you are retained in 'Dobbs 
versus Jenkins,* and have no right to break 
your neck without the plaintiff's permiuion." 

"Never fear," said his friend, as he cleared 
the fence; "I could ride almost before I could 
walk, and, though a little out of practice, am 
not to be brought up by a gooseberry bush." 

While he was speaking he rode up to the 
wicket, which opened from the meadow into tha 
lawn, and, giving his horse to a servant, joined 
the party, from every individual of which he 
was welcomed, and not the least cordially by 
her whose form, from the first day in whidi he 
had seen her at her father's table, had never 
been absent from his mind. 

It would be somewhat antiquated to speak 
of love with reference to rural life, and there- 
fore I will not shock the taste of my reader 
by quoting Shenstone on this occasion; the old 
poets, however, had a pretty notion of things 
in general, and when celebrating the influence 
of romantic scenery in disposing the heart to 
the tender passion, they drew as largely, I 
doubt not, upon their experience as on their 
imagination. For my own part, bad I for- 
sworn matrimony, I would confine myself to 
the metropolis, and plunge feariessly into so- 
ciety, under the conviction that a man may 
carry his heart, like his purse, in safety through 
a crowd, and yet be robbed of it in a retired 
lane, a shady copse, or a lonely common. 

Arthur Worthington, however, had not taken 
the vow of celibacy, and was well content to 
lose his own heart, provided be could obtain 
another in exchange. I know not the parti- 
cular spot, or the precise terms, in which he 
made a declaration of the sentiments with 
which Clara Stanley had inspired him; I only 
know that he sustained his reputation as an 
eloquent pleader, and gained a verdict from 
one whose gratitude and admiration he had 
previously excited by the generous and disin- 
terested manner in which he had undertaken 
her cause, at a time when be believed her to bo 
the betrothed of another. 
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Endow the fool with ran and 

Being his, he holds them mean and lofW$ 
But to the wise a little boon 

Is great, booaose the giver^s so. 
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FAREWELL TO NANCY. 

BT ROBERT BURNS. ^ 

Ae fond kisa and then we sever; 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears 111 pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieve him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerf u* twinkle lights me ; 
Dark despair around benights me. 

Ill ne'er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy : 
But to see her, was to love her ; 
Love but her, and love for ever. — 
Had we never lov'd sae kindly, 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly. 
Never met— or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 
Peace, enjojrment, love, and pleasure ! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart- wrung tears I pledge thee. 
Waning sighs and groans Fll wage thee. 



SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT. 

BT W. WORDSWORTH. 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 
Like twilight's, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay. 
To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free. 

And steps of virgin liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

1 Sir Walter Scott said that the four lines beginning 
" Had we never Unred eae kindly," " contains the esMnce 
of a thousand love- tales." Byron used the stanza as 
the motto to his Bride ^ Abydot, 



A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food; 
For transient sorrows, simple wilea, 
Praise, blame, love, kinet, tean, and imilMi 

And now I see with eyes serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A being breathing thoughtful breatht 

A traveller betwixt life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill— 

A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and oommand; 

And yet a spirit still and bright 

With something of an angel light. 



THE MINISTER'S WIG. 

BT JOHW OALT. 

By an agreement with the aeiaioii (laid Mr. 
Birkwhistle) I was invited to preach the ac- 
tion sermon at Kilmartin, and my new wig 
coming home from Olaflgow by the SalteoaU 
carrier on the Thursday afore, I took it aa- 
opened on the Saturday evening in tiM box to 
the manse, where I was to bide daiing the 
preachings with the widow. It happened, 
however, that in going in the ftage-iy tnm 
my own parish to Kilmartin, a dreadful ihovet 
came on, and the box, with my new wig there- 
intil, being on the outside tap of the eoach, 
the wind blew and the rain fell, and by the 
help and coUeagnery of the twa, the aaama of 
the box were invaded, and the wig, when I 
took it oat on the Saturday night, was Joal a 
clash o' weet 

At that time o' night, there waann a barber 
to be had for love or money within three ndlei 
o' the manse; indeed, I dinna think, for thai 
matter, there was a creature o* the iOfi within 
the bounds and jurisdictions of the parish, so 
that I could make no better o't than to borrow 
the dredge- box out of the kitchen, and dnm 
the wig with my own hands. 

Although Mr. Keckle had been boried bat 
the week before, the mistress, as a' ministm* 
wives of the right gospel and erangallcal kind 
should be, was in a wholesome stale of com- 
posity; and seeing what I was ettUng at, said 
to me, the minister had a blockhead whereoa 
he was wont to dress and fribble hla wig, and 
that, although it was a sair heart to her to see 
ony other man's wig upon the stma, I wss 
welcome to use my freedoms themrUh. Ae- 
cordingly, the blockhead on the end of a stick, 
like the shank of a carpet beaom, was bcoagbl 
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intil the room; and the same being stack into 
tiie finger-bole of a bnfiet-stool, I set myself 
to dress and fribble with my new wig, and 
Mrs. Keckle the while sat beside me, and we 
had some very edifying conversation indeed. 

During our discoursing, as I was not a deacon 
at the dressing of wigs, I was obligated now 
and then to contemplate and consider the effect 
of my fribbling at a distance, and to give 
Mrs. Keckle the dredge-box to shake the flour 
on where it was seen to be wanting. But all 
this was done in great sincerity of heart between 
her and me; although, to be sure, it was none 
of the most zealous kind of religion on my 
part, to be fribbling with my hands and comb 
at the wig, and saying at the same time with 
my tongue orthodox texts out of the Scriptures. 
Nor, in like manner, was it just what could 
be hoped for, that Mrs. Keckle, when I spoke 
to her on the everlasting joys of an eternal 
salvation, where friends meet to part no more, 
saying, ''A bit pluflTwith the box thereon the 
left curls" (in the way of a parenthesis), that 
she wouldna feel a great deal; but for all that, 
we did our part well, and she was long after 
heard to say, that she had never been more 
edified in her life than when she helped me to 
dress my wig on that occasion. 

Bat all is vanity and vexation of spirit in 
this world of sin and misery. When the wig 
was dressed, and as white and beautiful to the 
eye of man as a cauliflower, I took it from off 
its stance on the blockhead, which was a great 
shortsightedness of me to do, and I prinned it 
to the curtain of the bed, in the room wherein 
I was instracted by Mrs. Keckle to sleep. 
Little did either me or that worthy woman 
dream of the mischief that was then brewing 
and hatching, against the great care and occu- 
pation wherewith we had in a manner regener- 
ated the periwig into its primitive style of per- 
fectnesB. 

But you mast understand that Mrs. Keckle 
had a black cat that was not past the pranks 
'>f kittenhood, though in outwardly show a 
most douce and well-comported beast; and 
what woald ye think baodrons was doing all 
the time that the mistress and me were ho 
eydent about the wig ? She was sitting on a 
chair, watching every pluff that I gave, and 
meditating, with the device of an evil spirit, 
how to spoil all the bravery that I was so in- 
<luMtriously endeavouring to restore into its 
{•n>|;cr pedigp-ee and formalities. I have long 
}.ad a notion that black cats are no overly 
t^nny, and the conduct of 3fr8. Keckle's was 
an evidential kithing to the effect that there 
is nothing of uncharitableness in that notion 



of mine; howsomever, no to enlarge on such 
points of philosophical controversy, the wig 
being put in order, I carried it to the bed-room, 
and, as I was saying, prinned it to the bed- 
curtains, and then went down stairs again to 
the parlour to make exercise, and to taste Mrs. 
Keckle's mutton ham, by way of a relish to a 
tumbler of toddy, having declined any sort of 
methodical supper. 

Considering the melancholioas necessity that 
had occasioned my coming to the Kilmartin 
Manse, I was beholden to enlarge a little after 
supper with Mrs. Keckle, by which the tumbler 
of toddy was exhausted before I had made an 
end of my exhortation, which the mistress 
seeing, she said that if I would make another 
cheerer she would partake in a glass with me. 
It's no my habit to go such lengths at ony 
time, the more especially on a Saturday night; 
but she was so pressing that I could not but 
gratify her; so I made the second tumbler, 
and woel I wat it was baith nappy and good; 
for in brewing I had an e'e to pleasing Mrs. 
Keckle, and knowing that the leddies like it 
strong and sweet, I wasna sparing either of 
the spirit bottle or the sugar bowL But I 
trow both the widow and me had to rue the 
consequences that befell us in that night; for 
when I went np again intil the bed-room, I 
was what ye would call a thought off the nail,, 
by the which my sleep wasna just what it 
should have been, and dreams and visions of 
all sorts came hovering about my pillow, and 
at times I felt, as it were, the bed whirling 
round. 

In this condition, with a bit dover now and 
then, I lay till the hour of midnight, at the 
which season I had a strange dream — wherein 
I thought my wig was kindled by twa candles 
of a deadly yellow light, and then I beheld, as 
it were, an imp of darkness dancing at my 
bed-side, whereat I turned myself round and 
covered my head with the clothes, just ia 
an eerie mood, between sleeping and waking. 
I had not, however, lain long in that posture, 
when I felt, as I thought, a hand clamming 
softly over the bed-clothes like a temptation, 
and it was past the compass of my power to 
think what it could be. By and by, I heard 
a dreadful thud on the floor, and something 
moving in the darkness; so I raised my head 
in a courageous manner to see and question 
who was there. But judge what I sufferc<l 
when I beheld, by the dim glimmer of the 
starlight of the window, that the curtains of 
the bed were awfully shaken, and every now 
and then what I thought a woman with a 
mutch keeking in upon me. The little gndt 
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was sarely busy that night, for I thought the 
apparition was the widow, and that I saw 
Cluty himself, at every other keek she gave, 
looking at me o'er her shoulder with his fiery 
«en. In short, the sight and vision grew to 
such a head upon me, that I started up, and 
€ried with a loud voice, ''0, Mistress Keckle, 
Mistress Keckle, what's brought yon here?" 
The sound of my terrification gart the whole 
house dirl, and the widow herself, with her twa 
servan' lasses, with candles in their hands, came 
in their flannen coaties to see what was the 
matter, thinking I had gane by myself, or 
was taken with some sore dead-ill. But when 
the lights entered the room, I was cured of 
my passion of amazement, and huddling intil 
the bed aneath the clothes, I expounded to the 
women what had disturbed me, and what an 
apparition I had seen — not hinting, however, 
that I thought it was Mrs. Keckle. While I 
was thus speaking, one of the maidens g^ed 
a shrill skirling laugh, crying, ''Och hon, 
the poor wig!" and sure enough nothing could 
be more humiliating than the sight it was; 
for the black cat, instigated, as I think, by 
Biabolus himself to an endeavour to pull it 
down, had with her claws combed oat both 
the curls and the pouther; so that it was 
hinging as lank and feckless as a tap of lint, 
just as if neither the mistress nor me had laid 
a hand upon it. And thus it was brought to 
light and testimony, that what I had seen and 
lieard was but the devil of a black cat loaping 
and jumping to bring down my new wig for a 
playock to herself, in the which meet singular 
exploits she utterly ruined it; for apon an ex- 
amine next day, the whole faculty of the curls 
was destroyed, and g^reat detriment done to 
the substance thereof. — Tht SteambocU, 



THEY ALL ARE GONE. 

Tb0j all are gone into a world of ligbt. 
And I alone alt lingering here ; 
Their very memory is fldr and bii^t. 
And my sad thooghta doth dear. 

It glows and glitten in my cloudy h reaat, 
Like etan upon soma gloomy grore ; 
Or thoee fiUnt beams in which the hill k dzwt 
After the son's remore. 



I see tham walking in an air of gloiy, 
Whese light doth trample on my days ; 
My days which are at best but dull and 
Mors gUaunerings and decays. 



O holy hopt and high boMiU^, 

High as the hearens above I 

These are your walks and yoa havs ahfov'd 

To kindls my oold lovs. 

Dear, beautaoos Death, the jewsl of the Jwl, 
Shining nowhere bat in the daric. 
What mystories do lie beyond thy dost ; 
Could man outlook tiiat mark I 



He that hath ftmnd some fladgsd bird's 
At first sight if the bird U flown, 
But what fkir flald or grovs ha sings ia 
That is to him unknown. 

And yet as angels, in soma bfi^tar 
Call to the soul whan man doth slaap^ 
80 soma strange thoughts tnasoMid ooi 
And into gloiy pasp. 

If a star wars oooflnad into a tomb. 
Her captire flame must naads bum tkars ; 
But when the hand tiiat look'd bar op giva 
She'd shine through all tba sphara. 

O Fathar of atamal lU^ and all 
Ciaatad glorias under Thaal 
Resume thy spirit from this world of thnll 
Into true libarly. 



may 



Either disparss tbaas 
My parspaotlTa, still. 
Or elss rsmora ma 
WlMva I shall aaad BO 



whkkblotai 

thVI»-. 
unto that kill. 



HsmT YauQBAV (lfM|. 



80NKBT 
OH HiaBora a thbubh Bora di a mowim 

WALE nr JAVUABT.^ 
BT BOBBBT BUBVB. 



8iBg OB, swaal thrush, upon tha 
Sing on, swaal bird, I Iktaa lo fkj 
See aged wintar, 'mid his aorly raifB. 

At thy blithe aarol alaais his ftttiow'4 



So in lona porarty's domintoB 
Sits maak oontaot with light 
Waloomes tha rapid mocnaBts, bids 

Nor asks if th«y bring aufht to hops or *i 

I thank thaa. Author of this opaslBf dnj I 
Thou whose bright BUB aoir fUds 
Biohas danlad, thy booB WM paar Jof% 

What wealth could Barar giro 



I 



Tat coma, thou diikl of poverty aad «»« , 
The mita high Hea^sB bastowad, thai aMa wHh thn 
rUshaia. 



> WriUsB Wk Ji 
poat,agadS4. 
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IN PEBIL. 

BT H. D. IKGLIB. 

There needs no extraordinary incident to 
impress apon the traveller a recollection of 
Gibraltar. Even if Spain were a country de- 
void of interest, a journey across the Peninsula 
would be repaid by the first view of this cele- 
brated spot. For my own part, if I had never 
seen Emily Waring, — or rescued her lover from 
his great peril, — or been present at the trial of 
the unhappy Donovan, — this miyestic object 
would, nevertheless, be distinguished among 
the many scenes upon which I have looked 
with wonder and delight, as that one which is 
the most vividly pictured upon my memory. 

But, with my recollections of Gibraltar, some 
passages of human life are mixed ; and when, 
a year ago, I visited this spot for the second 
time, the glorious scene that burst upon me 
as I sailed through the Straits — the Barbary 
mountains on one hand, the Bay of Algesiras 
and the Sierra of Granada on the other — the 
placid waters of the Mediterranean spreading 
towards the east, and the gigantic rock guard- 
ing its entrance, were lost in the recollection 
of mingled sorrow and joy that annihilated ten 
years, and placed me again beside Emily 
Waring, and showed me — but I will not anti- 
cipate. 

In the year 1821, in the month of June, I 
sailed from England with the Levant Packet, 
in the intention of spending a few weeks in 
Cadiz and Gibraltar, and of then proceeding to 
Corfu. I think it was the 15th of June when 
I stepped upon the mole of Gibraltar ; and the 
same evening I presented my letters to Sir 

Q D , then governor; and to Colonel 

Waring, of the Royal Engineers, to whose 
family, indeed, I am distantly related. Sir 

Q D invited me to a ball to be given 

at the Government House the following even- 
ing ; and Colonel Waring, as fine an old man 
as ever served the king, shaking me heartily 
by the hand, and discovering a family likeness, 
told me I had arrived at a most fortunate time, 
for that his daughter Emily would next week 
be united to Captain L-- — , of the Royal 
Navy. 

"He*s a noble fellow,** said the Colonel, 
** else he should not have my girl ;--dine with 
OS to-morrow, and you'll meet him, and stay 
and sup with us; you must see Emily; and 
take care you don*t fall in love with her." 

The iigunction was necessary; for never do 
teaale charms appear so seductive, aa when we 



know that they all bnt belong to another: and 
Emily Waring was the only truly lovely girl 
I have ever beheld. I will not attempt any 
description of her countenance ; the most cap- 
tivating is the most indescribable; and of her 
figure I will only say, that to an almost infan- 
tine lightness, were added those gracious con- 
tours that belong to maturer years. Captain 

L I found all that the Colonel had 

depicted him. 

Next evening, 1 went to the ball at the 
Government House ; and while Emily Waring 
was dancing with her betrothed, I chanced to 
observe the eyes of a gentleman intently fixed 
upon the pair ; he was evidently deeply inter- 
ested ; and in the expression of a very handsome 
countenance, it was not difiicult to discover 
that the most deadly jealousy was mingled with 
the most intense admiration. 

" Who is that gentleman?** said I to a friend 
whom I had accidentally discovered among the 
officers of the garrison. 

"His name,'* said he, in a whisper, "it 
Donovan ; you have of course remarked thai 
his eyes constantly pursue the Colonel's daugh- 
ter and her partner; there are some enrions 
facts, and rather unpleasant suspicions, con- 
nected with the history of this Donovan. I 
need scarcely tell you what are his feelinga to- 
wards Miss Waring and Captain L ; thai 

he loves the one, and hates the other; and yet, 
you will be surprised to be told, that Donovaa 

and Captain L are apparently the best 

friends in the world. Three years ago Donovaa 
saved the Captain*s life, by an act of extra- 
ordinal^ daring; and although Donovan has, 

since that time, twice forced Captain L to 

fight a duel with him under the most sna- 
piciotts circumstances, and, as every one be- 
lieved, with the express intent of shooting him. 

Captain L still remembers the benefit 

conferred upon him, and persists in believing 
in the nice honour of Donovan, and in hie 
friendship.'* 

Donovan now approached the spot where we 
stood, and our conversation was interrupted; 
but when it was afterwards renewed, my friend 
informed me that Donovan had formerly been 
married ; and that some years ago he was put 
upon his trial on suspicion of having poisoned 
his wife ; and that, although he was acquitted,, 
strong doubt yet rests upon the minds of many. 
" He has high interest," added my friend, 
" and holds an important government employ- 
ment; and etiquette obliges the governor to 
invite him." 

This ball took place on Thnnday; and on 
Monday morning Emily Waring aad Oi^iela 
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L were to hare been united. On Friday 

and on Saturday I dined with Colonel Waring, 

hid daughter, and Captain L , who on 

Saturday evening said, in taking leave, that 
he had promised to dine the next day with 
Donovan. I noticed a cloud — a shade not of 
displeasure, but uneasiness — pass over Emily's 
countenance; and the Colonel said, " £mily 
looks as if she thought you ought not to run 
away from us to-morrow ; and besides, I cannot 
bring myself to like Donovan." 

" He is misunderstood," said Captain L ; 

" I can never forget," continued he, turning 
to Emily, and taking her hand, "that but for 
Donovan, this could never have been mine ; I 
could not refuse him." 

"Well, well," said the Colonel, "we'll see 
you at all events in the morning ;" and we took 
leave. 

Next morning we went to parade, which, in 
Gibraltar, is the morning lounge. When it 
was over the Colonel complained of fatigue, 
and returned home; I seated myself beside the 
statue of (General Elliot ; and the two betrothed 
•trolled into the Alameda, that meet charming 
labyrinth of geranium, and acacia, and orange 
treea ; and they staid in it so long that I left 
my seat and returned to the Colonel's house, 
where I afterwards dined. We expected that 

Captain L would have passed the evening 

with US after leaving Donovan ; but he did not 
appear. The Colonel was evidently piqued; 
and Emily betrayed some uneasiness, and per- 
hape a little disappointment. I took my 
leave about eleven; and promised to accom- 
pany the wedding party at nine o'clock next 
morning to the Qovemment House, where the 
ceremony was t.o take place. I was punctual 
to my time ; Emily looked, as a lovely bride 
ought to look — modest and enchanting; the 

Colonel was impatient ; for Captain L . had 

not arrived. It was now nine o'clock; half- 
past nine — ten o'clock came; but the bride- 
groom was still absent. The Colonel's pique 
began to yield to uneasiness ; Emily's uneasi- 
ness was changed for agitation. 1 offered to go 

to Captain I^ ; and I learned at his hotel 

tha^ he bad not been seen since five o'clock the 
day before. A message was then sent to Mr. 
l>oaovan, who returned for answer that after 

dinner he and Captain L walked np the 

roc'k ; but that having taken different paths, 
they had missed each other; and he had not 
seen Captain L since. 

I nee<I not describe the change which a few 
honn* had wrought upon Emily. I aaw her 
^ittinG^ in her bridal dress, pale and tearless; 
and the old Colonel stood beside her: one hand 



inclosed his daughter's, and with the other ht 
brushed away the tear that now and then 
started to his own eye. At this moment the 

Governor Sir G D was annoonced; 

and the Colonel and myself received him. 

' * The nnacconntable disappearanoeof Captain 

L ," said he, " has been made known to me 

some hours ago ; I have used every means to 
penetrate the mystery, but without saoeesi; 
the sentinels on the eastern piqaet saw him 
pass np in company with Mr. Donovan ; and 
under all the circumstances I have thonghl it 
my duty to order Mr. Donovan's arrest." 

By a singular, and for Mr. Donovan nnfor- 
tunate fatality, the court, for the judgment of 
civil and criminal causes, commenced Ha sit- 
tings at Gibraltar on the day following; and 
from some farther evidence which had been 
tendered, it was thought necessary to send Mr. 
Donovan to triaL There was no direct evidence; 
but there were strong presumptions agminsi 
him. His hatred of Captain L— > — wts proved 
by many witnesses ; the cause of it, Um prefer- 
ence of Miss Waring, was proved by her father; 
the circumstances attending Um two duels were 
inquired into; and the result of the Inquiry 
militated more strongly against the charaeter 
of Mr. Donovan than had even been expected. 
It was proved, moreover, that when Mr. Doao- 
van left his house in company with Captain 

L , he carried a concealed stiletto ; and it 

was proved that they were last seen iofether 
walking towards the eastern extremity of the 
rock, more than half a mile beyond the farthest 
piquet The reader perhaps requires to be In- 
formed that the highest summit of the rock of 
Gibraltar is its eastern extremity, which ter- 
minates in a precipice of fifteen hundred feet: 
and that about half a mile beyond the farthest 
sentinel the road to the summit branches Into 
two— one branch gaining the height by an easy 
zig-zag path ; the other akirting the angle of 
the rock, and passing near the month of the 
excavations. 

It was of course irregular, upon the trial of 
Mr. Donovan, to refer to his former trixU, but 
this had no doubt its weight ; and he was ad- 
judged guilty of murder, and sentenced to die. 
The sentence was pronounced on Friday, and 
on Monday it was to be carried into ezecntion. 

When the morning of the day airhred Mr. 
Donovan desired to make a confemlon ; and hia 
confession was to this eflhct: thai iHboogh In* 
nocent of the crime on saspieloa of which he 
was about to forfeit his life, pnnlshmenl wis 
nevertheless justly due, both on aoeovni of the 
former murder of which he had been acquitted, 
but of which he had in reality \mm gnilty. 
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Oi aocount of the crime he had meditated, 

though not perpetrated, against Obtain L 

He admitted that he had resolved apon his de- 
struction; that in order to accomplish his pur- 
pose, he had proposed a walk to the eastern 
summit of the rock; and that his design had 

been frustrated only by Captain L having 

taken a different path, and having never arrived 
at the summit 

The same night, while lying in bed, and re- 
volving in my mind the extraordinary events 
of the last few days, I could not resist the con- 
clusion that Donovan was guiltless of the 

blood of Captain L . Why should he have 

confessed only to the intention, if he had been 
guilty of the act? why confess one murder and 
not another? — and a vag^e suspicion floated 

upon my fkncy, that Captain L might yet 

be livmg. In this mood I fell asleep, and 
dreamed that Donovan stood by my bed-side. 
I thought he said three several times, and in 
a tone of great solemnity, such as might be the 
tone of one who had passed from the state of 
the living, " I suffered justly: but I did not 
murder him — he yet lives." I am far from 
meaning to infer that the dream is to be looked 
upon as any supernatural visitation ; it was the 
result, and a very natural result, of my wak- 
ing thoughts: nevertheless, it impressed the 
conviction more strongly upon my mind ; and 
when I awoke, and saw the gray dawn, I started 
from my bed with the resolution of acting upon 
its intimation. 

I crossed the draw-bridge, which was then 
just lowered, traversed the Alameda, and fol- 
lowed the path that leads to Europa Point 
Some houses skirt the southern side of the rock 
near to the sea ; and several boats were moored 
close to the shore. No one was stirring; it 
was not then five o'clock, for the morning gun 
had not fired ; hot I stepped into a boat, un- 
fastened its moorings, and rowed under the 
great rock towards the eastern extremity. I 
soon doubled the south eastern point, and found 
myself in front of the great precipice ; and now 
I backed from the rock, keeping my eyes stead- 
fsAtly fixed upon the fissures and projections ; 
and the reader will scarcely be inclined to 
crc<Iit me, if I assert, that when I first des- 
cried, upon a distant projection, something 
that bore the resemblance of a human figure, 
I felt more joy than surprise, so strongly was 

I impressed with the belief that Captain L 

mi^ht yet be living. A nearer and closer in- 
Hpection almost convinced me that I was not 
deceived ; and I need scarcely say, that my 
boat shot swiftly through the water as I re- 
tomed towards Europa Point 



It is unnecessary that I should detail the 
farther steps that were taken in order to dis- 
cover whether the information I had given was 
correct, or the means resorted to to rescue 

Captain L from his perilous situation, or 

the measures which were adopted to restore 
him to consciousness and strength. I can 
never forget the visit I made to the house of 
Colonel Waring, the evening upon which it had 
been slowly broken to ^ily that Captain 
L — — yet lived. Never did smiles and tears 
meet under happier auspices; for joy had un* 
locked the fountain that sorrow had choked up, 
and every tear was gilded by a smile. As for 
the old Colonel, his delight knew no bounds 
— he alternately shook me by the hand, and 
kissed the wet, though smiling cheek of his 
daughter. *' I am not a man of many words,'* 
said he, " but by heaven, all I can say is this, 

that if Captain L had perished, yon should 

have been the man." 

It was some days before Captain L- 



— was 

sufficiently recovered to see his bride. I was 
present at the meeting. It was one of those 
scenes that can never pass from the memory 
of him who has witnessed such. Never was 
happiness so prodigal of tears; never were 
tears less bitter. It was now evening ; we had 
left the house, and were seated in the Colonel's 
garden, which overlooks the Alameda, and the 
Bay of Algesiras, which lay in perfect calm, 
coloured with the gorgeous hues reflected from 

Andalusian skies. Captain L had not yet 

been requested to relate those particulars which 
he alone knew, but he guessed our wish ; and 
when Emily had seated herself in an obecore 
comer of the summer-house, he gave us the 
following relation. 

'* I left Griffith's hotel about five o'clock to 
dine with poor Donovan, as I had promised: he 
received me, as usual, with apparent kindness; 
but during dinner he was often abstracted — 
there was evident agitation in his tone and 
manner — and for the first time in my life 
I felt uncomfortable in his company. After 
dinner he proposed a walk ; I left the house 
first; and chancing to glance in at the window 
as I passed round the angle, I saw him place a 
short dagger in his bosouL Suspicion then, 
for the first time, entered into my mind; and 
the manner of Donovan as we ascended was 
calculated to increase it Tou recollect, that 
about half a mile beyond the highest piquet 
station, the road to the eastern point branches 
into two. I proposed that we should go 
different wsys. Donovan took the zig-aag 
path; I followed the narrow steep path, intend- 
ing to shun another meeting, and to scramblt 
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down the southern side. In passing the en- 
trance to the excavations, I noticed that the 
iron gate waii open — left open probably acci- 
dentally — and the coolness of these subter- 
ranean galleries inyited me to enter. While 
walking through them, I stopped to look out at 
one of the port holes ;^ and seeing, upon a little 
platform of the rock, about nine feet below, 
some stalks of white narcissus,' I felt a strong 
desire to possess myself of them — in fact, 1 
thought Emily would like them, for we had 
often, when walking on the rock, or rowing 
under it, noticed these pretty flowers in inac- 
cessible spots, and regretted the impossibility 
of reaching them. Betwixt the port hole and 
the platform there was a small square projec- 
tion, and a geranium root twining round it, by 
which I saw that I could easily and safely ac- 
complish my purpose. I accordingly stepped, 
or rather dropped upon the projection, and, 
only lightly touching it, deftcended to the plat- 
fonn. Having possessed myself of the flowers, 
I seized the projection, to raise myself up; but, 
to my inexpressible horror, the mass gave way, 
and, with the geranium-root, bounded from 
point to point, into the sea. The separation 
of this fragment left the face of the rock en- 
tirely bare — without point, fissure, or root; it 
was at least nine feet from the spot where I 
■tood to the lower part of the port hole. It 
was impossible, by any exertion, to reach this; 
and the face of the rock was so smooth, that 
even a bird could not have found a footing 
upon it. I saw that I was lost, — I saw that no 
effort of mine could save me, and that no 
human eye could see me ; and the roaring of 
the waves below drowned all cries for incoonr. 
I was placed about the middle of the precipice, 
with seven or eight hundred feet both above 
and below. Above, the rock projected, so that 
no one could see me from the summit ; and the 
bulging of the rock on both sides, I saw must 
prevent any one discovering me from the sea, 
unlcM a boat should chance to come directly 
under the spot. 

Evening passed away, it grew dark; and 
when night came I sat down upon the plat- 
form, leaning my back against the rock. Night 
passed too, and morning dawned — this was the 

1 It may be iMOMsaiy to ioform the reiuler. that the 
eoccarationa of Gibraltar are immeiiM pa nn a g es, or, aa 
ikkej are there called, galleriea. hewn in the centre of 
the rook. Theae are carried within the face of the great 
predpioe, and at ihort interrala there are opeaingi, or 
port-holee, for cannon. 

* Every projection and erery nook in the Ikoe of the 
predpioe is adonied with theee beaatifU and sweet- 
mellinf flowers. 



morning when Emily wooM have given Kenelf 
to me ; the morning from which I had in im- 
agination dated the commenoement of happi- 
ness. I renewed my vain eflbrta ; I tprmng up 
to the port-hole, but fell back upon the plat- 
form, and was nearly precipitated into the 
ocean ; I cried aloud for help; bat my cnr ww 
answered only by some monkeys thai jabbenni 
from an opposite cliff I thonght of leaping 
into the sea, which wonld have been eertain 
death ; I prayed to Ood ; I fear I blaaphemed ; 
I called wildly and insanely, called upon 
Emily; I cursed, and bewaileid my &te, and 
even wept like a child ; and then I sunk down 
exhausted. Oh! how I envied the great birds 
that sailed by, and that sank down in safety 
upon the bosom of the deep. The history oif 
one day ia the history of all, until weaknea 
bereaved me of my powers. Hunger aaaailed 
me; I ate the scanty grasses that covered the 
platform, and gradually became weaker; and 
as the sufferings of the body increased, that of 
the mind diminished. Beason often wandered ; 
I fancied that strange music, and amnetimw 
the voice of Emily, mingled with ike roar of 
the waves. I saw the face of Donomn looking 
at me through the port-hole; and I Cuicied 
that I was married; and that the flowers in 
my bosom were my bride, and I spoke to her, 
and told her not to fear the depth, or ike roar 
of the sea. I have kept the flowera, Emily; I 
found them in my boeom when I was resened ; 
here they are," said Captain L- 



and laying them npon Emily's lap. Bnt the 
recital had been too much for her feelinga; she 
had striven to repress them, bnt tb^ eonld 
bear no more control; *' Hated flowen,** aaid 
she, as throwing herself upon the nock of her 
betrothed, she found relief in a flood of team. 
" My sweet girl, my dear Emily," lald ike 
Colonel, as he gently raised her from her 
ing place, and pressed her to a laihcr^a 
"it is past now; and I propose that next 
Monday we'ir'—bnt Emily had left the tun- 
mer house — "next Monday,** resnaed the 
Colonel, addrcasing Captain L , "we'll 
have the wedding." 

And so it was. How soon are aorrovi for- 
gotten. I saw Emily led to the altar; I 
saw her afterwarda a happy and beloved 
wife. Between my flrsi and aaeond viait to 
Gibraltar, the Colond had paid the debt of 
nature; bnt Emily's booie la always my 
home. I found her aa beaniiftil aa ever; aa 
gentle and good; aa much lovod. Emily 
Waring, I shall never lee tbea mmm; IbM 
Heaven blesa tbee, thy bnaband, and Iby 
children! 
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A SUMMER'S EYE. 

[Hourj Kirk* White, bom in NoitinghMn, iUtt 
lUx6k, 1785; died at Cambridge, I9th October, 1800. 
He WIS tlie aon of a batcher, and aasisted Ida fkther in 
that trade for a ihort time. He was then eent to learn 
■tooking-loom weaving, and ftnom that he was remored 
to an attomey't oflloe. HIm derotiou to etody having 
attzaoted the attention of MTeral gentlemen, he obtained 
a sixanhip in St John's College, Cambridge. He in- 
tended to enter the ministry, bat exceaeiTe etndy ii^ored 
Us health, and he died in his twenty-seomid year. His 
eironiBstanoes and early death won extensiTe fkroor 
for his poems Cl^<m Or&ve, a sketch in tstm, is his 
longest production ; the shorter pieces are daaracteriaed 
bj moch devotional spirit and an almost morbid anti- 
rfpation of death.] 

Down the sultry arc of day 

The huming wheels have urged their mj; 

And Ere along the western skiet 

Spreads her intermingling dyes. 

Down the deep, the miry lane, 

Creaking oomee the empty wain. 

And driTer on the shaft-horse aits, 

Whistling now and then by fits : 

And oft, with his accustomed call, 

Urging on the sluggish BalL 

The ham is still, the master's gone. 

And thresher puts his jacket on. 

While Dick, upon the ladder tall, 

Nails the dead kite to the waU. 

Here comes shepherd Jack at last; 

He has penned the sheepcote fast, 

For 'twas but two nights before, 

A lamb was eaten on the moor : 

His emptj wallet Rover carries, 

Nor for Jack, when near home, tarries. 

With lolling tongue he runs to tiy 

If the horse-trough be not dry. 

The milk is settled in the pans. 

And supper messes in the cans; 

In the horel carts are wheeled. 

And both the colts are drove a-field; 

The horses are all bedded up, 

And the ewe is with the tup. 

The snare for Mister Fox is set. 

The leaven laid, the thatching wet. 

And Bess has slinked away to talk 

With Roger in the hoUy walk. 

Now, on the settle all, but Bess, 
Are set to eat their supper mess; 
And little Tom and roguish Kate 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 
Now they chat of various things. 
Of taxes, ministers, and kings. 
Or else tell all the village news. 
How madam did the squire refuse; 
How parson on his tithes was bent. 
And landlord oft distrained for rent. 
Thus do they talk, till in the skj 
TW pale^yed moon is mounted bii^ 



And from the ale-house drunken Ned 
Had reeled— 4hen hastened all to bed. 
The mistress sees that lasy Kate 
The happing coal on kitchen grate 
Has laid — while master goes throughout. 
Sees shutters fast, the mastiff out, 
The candles safe, the hearths all dear. 
And nought from thieves or fire to fear; 
Then both to bed together creep, 
And join the general troop of sleep. 



LB REVBNANT. 

"There are bat two classes of persons in the worid— 
those who are hanged, and those who are not hanged; 
and it has been my lot to belong to the former.'* 

There are few men, perfaape, who have not 
a hundred times in the course of life, felt % 
curiosity to know what their sensations would 
be if they were compelled to lay life down. 
The Tery impossibility, in all ordinary casea, 
of obtaining any approach to this knowledge, 
is an incessant spur pressing on the fancy in 
its endeaTonrs to arrive at it. Thus poets and 
painters have erer made the estate of a man 
condemned to die one of their favourite tbemet 
of comment or description. Footboys and 
'prentices hang themselves almost every other 
day, conclusively — missing their arrangement 
for slipping the knot half way — out of a seem- 
ing instinct to try the secrets of that fata^ 
which — less in jest than earnest — they feel an 
inward monition may become their own. And 
thousands of men, in early life, are uneasy 
until they have mounted a breach, or fought a 
duel, merely because they wish to know, ex- 
perimentally, that their nerves are capable of 
carrying them through that peculiar ordeaL 
Now / ara in a situation to speak from expert- 
enoe upon that very interesting question — the 
sensations attendant upon a passage from life 
to death. I have been hanobo, and am auym 
— perhaps there are not three other men, at 
this moment, in Europe, who can make the 
same declaration. Before this statement meets 
the public eye I shall have quitted England 
for ever; therefore I have no advantage to gain 
from its publication. And, for the vanity of 
knowing, when I shall be a sojourner in a far 
country, that my name — for good or ill — is 
talked about in this, — such fame wonld scarcely 
do even my pride much good, when I dare not 
lay claim to its identity. But the cause which 
excites me to write is this — My greatest plea- 
sure throngh life has been the pemsal of any 
aztraordinary narratives of faet An ac co wit 
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of a shipwreck in which hnndreds have perished; 
of a plagae which has depopulated towns or 
cities; anecdotes and inquiries connected with 
the regulation of prisons, hospitals, or lunatic 
receptacles ! nay, the very police reports of a 
common newspaper — as relative to matters of 
reality — have always excited a degree of interest 
in my mind which cannot be produced by the 
best invented tale of fiction. Because I believe, 
therefore, that to persons of a temper like my 
own, the reading that which I have to relate 
will afford very high gratification; and because 
I know also, that what I describe can do 
mischief to no one, while it may prevent the 
symptoms and details of a very rare consum- 
mation from being lost; — for these reasons I 
am desirous, as far as a very limited education 
will permit me, to write a plain history of 
the strange fortunes and miseries to which, 
during the last twelve months, I have been 
subjected. 

1 have stated already that I have been hanged 
and am alive. I can gain nothing now by 
misrepresentation — I was ouiltt of the act for 
which I suffered. There are individuals of 
respectability whom my conduct already has 
disg^ced, and I will not revive their shame 
and grief by publishing my name. But it stands 
in the list of capital convictions in the Old 
Bailey calendar for the winter sessions 1826; 
and this reference, coupled with a few of the 
facts which follow, will be sufficient to guide 
any persons who are doubtful to the proof that 
my statement is a true one. In the year 1824 
I was a clerk in a Russia broker's house, and 
fagged between Broad Street Buildings and 
Batson's Coffee-house and the London Docks, 
from nine in the morning to six in the evening, 
for a salary of fifty pounds a year. I did this 
net contentedly — but I endured it; living spar- 
ingly in a little lodging at Islington for two 
years, till 1 fell in love with a poor, but very 
beautiful g^rl, who was honest where it was 
very hard to be honest ; and worked twelve 
hours a day at sewing and millinery, in a 
mercer's shop in Cheapside, for half a guinea 
a week. To make short of a long tale — this 
g^rl did not know how poor I was; and in about 
six months I committed seven or eight for- 
geries, to the amount of near two hundred 
pounds. I was seized one morning — I ex- 
pected it for weeks as regularly as I awoke 
every morning — and carried after a few ques- 
tions for examination before the lord-mayor. 
At the Mansion House I had nothing to plead. 
Fortunately my motions had not been watched; 
and so no one but myself was implicated in the 
ehaige, as no one else was really guilty. A 



sort of instinct to try the last hope, made bm 
listen to the magistrate's eaution, and remain 
silent; or else, for any chance of escape I bad, 
I might as well have confessed the whole troth 
at once. The examination lasted about half 
an hour; when I was fully committed for trial, 
and sent away to Newgate. 

The shock of my first arrest was very slight 
indeed; indeed I almost question if it was not 
a relief, rather than a shock to me. For 
months I had known perfectly that my event- 
ual discovery was certain. I tried to shake 
the thought of this off; but it was of no use — 
I dreamed of it even in my sleep; and I never 
entered our counting-house of a morning, or 
saw my master take up the cash-book in the 
course of the day, that my heart was not up In 
my mouth, and my hand shook so that I oonld 
not hold the pen — for twenty minutes after 
wards I was sure to do nothing bat blander. 
Until at last, when I saw our chief clerk walk 
into the room on New Yearns morning with a 
police officer, I was as ready for what followed 
as if I had had six hoars conversation aboat it 
I do not believe I showed — for I am sore I did 
not feel it — either surprise or alann. My 
"fortune," however, as the officer called it, 
was soon told. I was apprehended on the 1st 
of Jannary; and the sessions being then jut 
begun, my time came rapidly round. On the 
4th of the same month, the London grmnd- 
jury found three bills against me for foiferj; 
and on the evening of the 5th, the Judge ex- 
horted me to " prepare for death;'* for "there 
was no hope that, in this world, mercy eonld 
be extended to me." 

The whole business of my trial and senienee 
passed over as coolly and formally ■• I woaM 
have calculated a question of intereit, or 
summed up an underwriting aoooant. I had 
never, though I lived in London, witnemed the 
proceedings of a criminal court before; and I 
could hardly believe the oompoaure and indif- 
ference, and yet civility — for there wta no 
show of anger or ill-temper — with which I was 
treated; together with the apparent perfect 
insensibility of all the parties round me, while 
I was rolling on — with a speed which nothing 
could check, and which increased ererj mo- 
ment — to my ruin! I was called suddenly up 
from the dock when my turn for trial came, 
and placed at the bar: and the judge asked in 
a tone which had neither severity about H nor 
compassion, nor carelessness, nor anzieiy, nor 
any character or expreasion whatever thai eould 
be distinguished — " If there waa any counsel 
appeared for the proaeeution?** A bairisUr 
then, who seemed to have aome eonaldenlioB 
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-— « middle-ftged, gentlemanly looking man— 
lUted the case agftinst me, as he said he woald 
do, Ttrj "fairly and forbearingly;" but as soon 
as he read the facts from his brief — that only 
—I heard an officer of the jail, who stood be- 
hind me, say, "Put the rope about my neck." 
My master then was called to give his evidence, 
which he did very temperately — but it was 
conclnsiTe; a young gentleman, who was my 
counsel, a«ked a few questions in cross-exam- 
ination, after he had carefully looked over the 
indictment; but there was nothing to cross- 
examine upon, I knew that well enough, though 
I was thankful for the interest he seemed to 
take in my case. The judge then told me, I 
thought more gravely than he had spoken 
before, "that it was time for me to speak in 
my defence, if I had anything to say." I had 
nothing to say. I thought one moment to 
drop down upon my knees and beg for merey; 
but again, I thought it would only make me 
look ridiculous; and I only answered as well 
as I could, "that I would not trouble the 
court with any defence. " Upon this the judge 
turned round with a more serious air still, to 
the jury, who stood up all to listen to him as 
he spoke. And I listened too, or tried to Usten 
attentively, as hard as I could ; and yet, with 
all I could do, I could not keep my thoughts 
from wandering ! For the sight of the court, 
all so soberly, and regular, and composed, and 
fermal, and well satisfied, spectators and all, 
while I was running on with the speed of wheels 
npon smooth soil downhill to destruction, 
teemed as if the whole trial were a dream, and 
not a thing in earnest! 

The barristers sat round the table, silent, 
but utterly unconcerned, and two were looking 
over their briefs, and another was reading a 
newspaper; and the spectators in the galleries 
looked on and listened as pleasantly as though 
it were a matter not of death going on, but of 
pastime or amusement; and one very fat man, 
who seemed to be the clerk of the court, stopped 
his writing when the judge began, but leaned 
back in his chair with his hands in his breeches' 
pockets, except once or twice that he took a 
snuflT; and not one living soul seemed to take 
notice; they did not seem to know the fact that 
there was a poor,' desperate, helpless creature, 
whose days were fast running out, whose hours 
of life were even with the last grains in the 
bottom of the sand-glass among them ! I lost 
the whole of the judge's charge — thinking of 
I know not what — in a sort of dream — unable 
to steady my mind to anything, and only bit- 
ing the stalk of a piece of roHcmary that lay by 
But I heard the low, distinct whisper of 



the foreman of the jury, as he brought in the 
verdict, " Guiltt," and the last words of the 
Judge saying, "that I should be hanged by the 
neck until I was dead:" and bidding me "pre- 
pare myself for the next life, for that my crime 
was one that admitted of no merey in this. " 

The jailer then, who had stood close by me 
all the while, put his hand quickly upon my 
shoulder, in an under voice telling me to " Come 
along! " Going down the hall steps two other 
officers met me; and placing me between them, 
without saying a word, hurried me acroes the 
yard in the direction back to the prison. As 
the door of the court closed behind us, I saw 
the judge fold up his papers, and the jury being 
sworn in the next case. Two other culprits 
were brought up out of the dock; and the crier 
called out for " The prosecutor and witnesses 
against James Hawkins and Joseph Sanderson, 
for burglary!" 

I had no friends, if any in such a case could 
have been of use to me — no relatives but two; 
by whom — I could not complain of them — I was 
at once disowned. On the day after my trial 
my master came to me in person, and told me 
that " he had recommendeid me to merey, and 
should try to obtain a mitigation of my sen- 
tence." I don't think I seemed very grateful 
for this assurance; I thought that if he had 
wished to spare my life he might have made 
sure by not appearing against me. I thanked 
him; but the colour was in my face — and the 
worst feelings that ever rose in my heart in all 
my life were at this visit I thought he was 
not a wise man to come into my cell at that 
time — though he did not come alone. But the 
thing went no farther. 

There was but one person then in all the 
world that seemed to belong to me; and that 
one was Elizabeth Clare ! And when I thought 
of her the idea of all that was to happen to 
myself was forgotten; I covered my face with 
my hands, and cast myself on the ground, and 
I wept, for I was in desperation. While I was 
being examined, and my desk searched for 
papers at home, before 1 was carried to the Man- 
sion House, I had got an opportunity to send 
one word to her, "that if she wished me only 
to try for my life, she should not come, nor 
send, nor be known in any way in my misfor- 
tune. " But my scheme was to no purpose. She 
had gone wild as soon as she had heard the news 
of my apprehension — never thought of herself, 
but confessed her acquaintance with me. The 
result was, she was dismissed from her employ- 
ment, and it was her only means of livelihood. 

She had been everywhere: to my master, te 
the judge that tried me, to the magistrates. 
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to the sheriffs, to the aldermen, she had made 
her way even to the Secretary of State ! My 
heart did misgive me at the thought of death ; 
but, in despite of myself, I forgot fear when I 
missed her usaal time of coming, and gathered 
from the people about me how she was em- 
ployed. I had no thought about the success 
or failure of her attempt. All my thoughts 
were, that she was a young girl, and beautiful 
— hardly in her senses, and quite unprotected; 
without money to help, or a friend to advise 
her; pleading to strangers, humbling herself 
perhaps to menials who would think her very 
despair and helpless condition a challenge to 
infamy and insult. Well, it mattered little 1 
The thing was no worse, because I was alive 
to see and suffer from it Two days more, and 
all would be over; the demons that fed on 
human wretchedness would have their prey. 
She would be homeless, penny less, friendless; 
she should have been the companion of a forger 
and a felon; it needed no witchcraft to guess 
the termination. 

We hear curiously, and read every day of the 
visits of friends and relatives to wretched crimi- 
nals condemned to die. Those who read and 
hear of these things the most curiously, havt 
little impression of the sadness of the reality. 
It was six days after my first apprehension, 
when Elizabeth Clare came, for the last time, 
to visit me in prison! In only these short six 
days her beauty, health, strength — all were 
gone; years upon years of toil and sickneis 
could not have left a more worn-out wreck. 
Death, as phiinly as ever death spoke, sat in 
her countenance — she was broken-hearted. 
When she came, I had not seen her for two 
days. I could not speak, and there was an 
officer of the prison with us too; I was the pro- 
perty of the law now; and my mother, if she 
had lived, could not have blest or wept for me 
without a third person, and that a stranger, 
being present 

I sat down by her on my bed-stead, which 
was the only place to sit on in my cell, and 
wrapped her shawl close round her, for it was 
very cold weather, and I was allowed no fire; 
and we sat so for almost an hour without ex- 
changing a word. She had no good news to 
bring me; I knew that; all I wanted to hear 
was about herself— I did hear! She had not a 
help, nor a hope, nor a prop left upon the 
earth ! The only creature that sheltered her, 
the only relative she had, was a married sister, 
whose husband I knew to be a villain. What 
would she do, what could she attempt? She 
"did not know that;" and "it was not long 
that she should be a trouble to anybody." 



But "she should go to Lord 8 again thai 
evening about me. He had treated her kindly ; 
and she felt certain she ihoold stiil snoeeed. 
It was her fault, she had told everybody this, 
all that had happened; if it liad not been for 
meeting her, I should never have gone into 
debt, and into extravagance." 

I listened, and I conld only listen! I would 
have died — coward as I was — upon the rack, 
or in the fire, so I could bnt have left her tuSt. 
I did not ask to much as to leave her happy! 
Oh then I did think, in bitterness of spirit, if 
I had but shunned temptation, and staid poor 
and honest ! If I could only have placed her 
once more in the hard laborious poverty where 
I had first found her! It was my work, and 
she never conld be there again! How long thia 
vain remorse might have lasted I cannot telL 
My head was light and giddy. I nndersiood 
the glance of the turnkey who was watching 
me, "that Elizabeth must be got away; 
but I had not strength even to attempt it 
The thing had been arranged for me. The 
master of the jail entered. She went: it was 
then the afternoon; and she was got away oa 
the pretence that she might make one more 
effort to save me, with a promise that she 
should return again at night The master 
was an elderly man, who had danghten of his 
own; and he promised — for he saw, I knew, how 
the matter was — to see Elizabeth safe through 
the crowd of wretches among whom she most 
pass to quit the prison. She went, and I knew 
that she was going for ever. As she tamed 
back to speak as the door was closing, I knew 
that I had seen her for the last tUnei The 
door of my cell closed. We were to meet ne 
more on earth. I fell upon my knees, I clanped 
my hands; my tears burst ont afkesh, and I 
called on Qod to bless her. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when 
Elizabeth left me; and when she departed it 
seemed as if my business in this world was at 
an end. I could have wished, then and there, 
to have died upon the spot; I had done my last 
act and drunk my last draught in life. But 
as the twilight drew in, my eell was eold and 
damp; and the evening was dark and gloomy; 
and I had no fire, nor any candle, althoogli it 
was in the month of Jannary, nor mnch cover- 
ing to warm me; and by degree s my spirits 
wnkened, and my heart sank at the deaolate 
wretchedness of everything aboai me; and 
gradually— for what I write now shall be the 
truth— the thoughts of Wlinheth, and whai 
would be her fate, began to give waj befoia a 
sense of my own sitaatioo. This was the iial 
time, I cannot tell the reason why, ihni mf 
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mind hid erer fixed itaelf fiilly upon the trial 
thai I had within a few h<mn to go through; 
and as I reflected on it a terror spread oyer 
me almost in an instant, as though it were 
that my sentence was Just pronounced, and 
that I had not known really, and seriously, that 
I was to die before. I had eaten nothing for 
twenty-four hours. There was food which a 
religious gentleman who risited me had sent 
from hia own table, but I could not taste it; 
and when I looked at it strange fancies came 
OTer me. It was dainty food; not such as was 
senred to the prisoners in the jaiL It was sent 
to me because I was to die to-morrow! and I 
thought of the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air that were pampered for slaughter. 
I felt that my own sensations were not as they 
ought to be at this time; and I beliere that for 
a while I was insane. 

A sort of dull humming noise, that I could 
not get rid of, like the buzzing of bees, sounded 
in my ears. And though it was dark, sparks 
of light seemed to dance before my eyes ; and 
I could recollect nothing. I tried to say my 
prayers, but could only remember a word here 
and there; and then it seemed to me as if these 
were blasphemies that I was uttering; I don't 
know what they were — I cannot tell what it 
was I said ; and then, on a sudden, I felt, or 
thought, all this terror was useless, and that I 
would not stay there to die; and I jumped up 
and wrenched at the bars of my cell window 
with a force that bent them, for I felt as if I 
had the strength of a lion. And I felt all over 
the lock of my door; and tried the door itself 
with my shoulder — though I knew it was plated 
with iron, and heavier than that of a church; 
and I groped about the very walls, and into 
the comers of my dungeon — though I knew 
Tery well, if I had had my senses, that it was 
all of solid stone three feet thick; and that if 
I could have passed through a crevice smaller 
than the eye of a needle, I had no chance of 
escaping. And, in the midst of all this ex- 
ertion, a faintness came over me as though 
I had swallowed poison; and I had just power 
to reel to the bed place, where I sank down, 
M I think, in a swoon; but this did not last, 
for my head swam round, and the cell seemed 
to turn with me; and I dreamed — between 
i^Iecping and waking — that it was midnight, 
and that Elizabeth had come back as she had 
promised, and that they refused to admit 
her. And I thought that it snowed heavily, 
and that the streets were all covered with it, 
as if with a white sheet, and that I saw her 
dead — lying in the fallen snow— and in the 
darkness, at the prison gate! 



When I came to myielf, I was struggling 
and breathless. In a minute or two I heard 
St. Sepulchre's clock go ten; and I knew it 
was a dream that I had had; but I could not 
help fancying that Elizabeth really had come 
back. And I knocked loudly at the door of 
my cell; and when one of the turnkeys came 
I begged him, for mercy sake, to go down 
to the gate and see ; and moreover to take a 
small bundle containing two shirts— which I 
pushed to him through the grate— for I had 
no money; and if he would have my blessing, 
to bring me but one small cup of brandy to 
keep my heart alive; for I felt that I had not 
the strength of a man, and should never be 
able to go through my trial like one. The 
turnkey shook his head at my request, as he 
went away ; and said that he had not the brandy, 
even if he dared run the risk to give it me. 
But in a few minutes he returned bringing me 
a glass of wine, which he said the master of the 
jail had sent me, and hoped it would do me 
good; however he would take nothing for it. 
And the chaplain of the prison, too, came with- 
out my sending ; and — for which I shall ever 
have cause to thank him — went himself down 
to the outer gates of the jail, and pledged his 
honour as a man and a Christian clergyman 
that Elizabeth was not there nor had returned ; 
and moreover he assured me that it was not 
likely she would come back, for her friends 
had been told privately that she could not be 
admitted; but nevertheless he should himself 
be up during the whole night; and if she should 
come, although she could not be allowed to nee 
me, he would take care that she should have 
kind treatment and protection; and I had 
reason afterwards to know that he kept his 
word. He then exhorted me solemnly "to 
think no more of cares or troubles in this world, 
but to bend my thoughts upon that to come, 
and to try to reconcile my soul to Heaven; 
trusting that my sins, though they were heavy, 
under repentance, might have hope of mercy." 

When he was gone, I did find myself for a 
little while more collected; and I sat down 
again on the bed, and tried seriously to com- 
mune with myself, and prepare myself for my 
fate. I recalled to my mind that I had but a 
few hours more at all events to live, that there 
was no hope on earth of escaping — and that it 
was at least better that I should die decently 
and like a man. Then I tried to reoollect all 
the tales that I had ever heard about death 
by hanging — that it was said to be the sensa- 
tion of a moment — to give no pain — to cause 
the extinction of life instantaneously — and so 
on, to twenty other strange ideas. By d^;reet 
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my head began to wander and grow unmanage- 
able again. I put my hands tightly to my 
throat, as though to try the sensation of strang- 
ling. Then I felt my arms at the places where 
the cords would be tied. I went through the 
fastening of the rope, the tying of the hands 
together : the thing that I felt most averse to, 
was the having the white cap muffled over my 
eyes and face. If I could avoid that, the rest 
was not so very horrible! In the midst of 
these fancies a numbness seemed to creep over 
my senses. The giddiness that I had felt 
gave way to a dull stupor, which lessened the 
pain that my thoughts gave me, though I still 
went on thinking. The church-clock rang 
midnight : I was sensible of the sound, but it 
reached me indistinctly — as though coming 
through many closed doors, or from a far dis- 
tance. By and by I saw the objects before 
my mind less and less clearly — then only 
partially — then they were gone altogether. I 
fell asleep. 

I slept until the hour of execution. It was 
seven o'clock on the next morning, when a 
knocking at the door of my cell awoke me. 
I heard the sound, as though in my dreams, 
for some moments before I was fully awake ; 
and my first sensation was only the dislike 
which a weary man feels at being roused: I 
was tired and wished to doze on. In a minute 
after, the bolts on the outside my dungeon 
were drawn ; a turnkey, carrying a small lamp, 
and followed by the master of the jail and 
the chaplain, entered: I looked up — a shudder 
like the shock of electricity — like a plunge 
into a bath of ice — ran through me — one glance 
was sufficient : sleep was gone as though I 
had never slept — even as I never was to sleep 
again — I was conscious of my situation ! 

'* R ," said the master to me, in a 

subdued but steady tone, '' it is time for yon 
to rise," 

The chaplain asked me how I had passed 
the night? and proposed that we should join 
in prayer. I gathered myself up, and remained 
seated on the side of the bed-place. My teeth 
chattered, and my knees knocked together in 
despite of myself. It was barely daylight yet; 
and, as the cell door stood open, I could see 
into the small paved court beyond : the morn- 
ing was thick and gloomy; and a slow but 
settled rain was coming down. 

" It is half- past seven o'clock, R !" said 

the master. I just mustered an entreaty to be 
left alone till the last moment I had thirty 
minutes to live. 

I tried to make another observation when 
the master was leaving the cell; but, this time 



I could not get the words ont: my tongue stvck 
to the roof of my month, and my q>eech seemed 
gone: I made two desperate efforts; but it would 
not do — I could not ntter. When they left 
me, I never stirred from my place on the bed. 
I was benumbed with the cold, probably from 
the sleep and the unaccustomed ezpoenre; and 
I sat crouched together, as it were, to keep 
myself warmer, with my arms folded across 
my breast, and my head hanging down, shiver- 
ing: and my body felt as if it were such a weight 
to me that I was unable to move it, or stir. 
The day now was breaking, ^'ellow — and 
heavily; and the light stole by degrees into my 
dungeon, showing me the damp stone walU 
and desolate dark-paved floor; and, strange as 
it was — with all that I could do, I conld not 
keep myself from noticing these trifling things 
— though perdition was coming upon me the 
very next moment. I noticed the lamp which 
the turnkey had left on the floor, and which 
was burning dimly, with a long wick, being 
clogged with the chill and bad air, and I 
thought to myself — even at that moment — 
that it had not been trimmed since the night 
before. And I looked at the bare naked iron 
bed-frame that I sat on; and at the heavy stods 
on the door of the dungeon; and at the scrawls 
and writing upon the wall that had bee& 
drawn by former prisoners; and I pnt my hand 
to try my own pulse, and it waa so low thai I 
could hardly count it: — I conld not feel- 
though I tried to make myself feel it — thai I 
was going to dib. In the midst of this, I beard 
the chimes of the chapel-clock begin to strike; 
and I thought — Lord, take pity on me, a 
wretch ! it could not be the three quarters after 
seven yet! The clock went over the three 
quarters — it chimed the fourth qaarier, and 
struck eight. They were in my cell before I 
perceived them. They found me in the i^aee, 
and in the posture, as they had left me. 

What I have farther to tell will lie in a 
very small compass: my recollections are very 
minute up to this point, but not at all so close 
as to what occurred afterwards. I scarcely re- 
collect very clearly how I got from my cell to 
the press-roonL I think two little withered 
men, dressed in black, supported me. I know 
I tried to rise when I saw the master and his 
people come into my dnngeon; bat I conld 
not. 

In the prett-room were the two miserable 
wretches that were to saifer with me; they were 
bound with their arms behind them, and their 
hands together; and were lying npon a bench 
hard by, until I was ready. A meagre-looking 
old man, with thin white hair, who waa 
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log to one of them, came up and Baid some- 
thing — ** That wc ought to embrace/' — I did 
not distinctly hear what it was. 

The great difficalty that I had was to keep 
from falling. I had thonght that these mo- 
ments would have been all of fury and horror, 
but I felt nothing of this; but only a weakness, 
as though my heart — and 'the very floor on 
which I stood — was sinking under me. I 
could just make a motion, that the old white- 
haired man should leave me, and some one 
interfered and sent him away. The pinioning 
of my hands and arms was then finished, 
and I heard an officer whisper to the chaplain 
that "all was ready." As we passed out one 
of the men in black held a glass of water 
to my lips; but I could not swallow: and Mr. 

W , the master of the jail, who had bid 

farewell to my companions, offered me his 
hand. The blood rushed into my face once 
more for one moment ! It was too much — the 
man who was sending me to execution to 
oflfer to shake me by the hand ! 

This was the last moment — but one — of full 
perception that I had in life. I remember our 
beginning to move forward through the long- 
arched passages which led from the press-room 
to the scaffold. I saw the lamps that were 
still burning, for the day-light never entered 
here: I heard the quick tolling of the bell, and 
the deep voice of the chaplain reading as he 
walked before us: — "I am the resurrection 
and the life, saith the Lord; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, shall live. And 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see Qod !" 

It was the funeral service — the order for the 
grave — the office for those that were senseless 
and dead — over us, the quick and the living. 

I felt once more — and saw ! — I felt the 
transition from these dim, close, hot, lamp- 
lighted subterranean passages, to the open 
platform, and steps, at the foot of the scaffold, 
and to day. I saw the immense crowd black- 
ening the whole area of the street below me. 
The windows of the shops and houses opposite, 
to the fourth story, choked with gazers. I saw 
St. Sepulchre's Church through the yellow fog 
in the distance, and heard the pealing of its 
bell. I recollect the cloudy, misty morning ; 
the wet that lay upon the scaffold — the hug^ 
dark mass of building, the prison itself, that 
rose beside, and seemed to cast a shadow over 
us — the cold, fresh breeze, that, as I emerg^ 
from it, broke upon my face. I see it all now 
— the whole horrible landscape is before me. 
The scaffold — the rain — the faces of the multi- 
tude — the people clinging to the house-tope — 



the smoke that beat heavily downwards from 
the chimneys — the waggons filled with women 
staring in the inn-yards opposite — the hoarse 
low roar that ran through the gathered crowd 
as we appeared. I never law so many objects 
at once, so plainly and distinctly, in all my 
life, as at that one glance; but it lasted only 
for an instant. 

From that look, and from that instant, all 
that followed is a blank. Of the prayers of 
the chaplain; of the fastening the fatal noose; 
of the putting on of the cap which I had so 
much disliked; of my actual eaueuiUan and 
deaih, — I have not the slightest atom of recollec- 
tion. But that I know such occurrences must 
have taken place, I should not have the small- 
est consciousness that they ever did so. I read 
in the daily newspapers an account of my be- 
haviour at the scaffold— that I conducted my- 
self decently but with firmness ; of my death 
— that I seemed to die almost without a 
struggle. Of any of these events I have not 
been able by any exertion to recall the most 
distant remembrance. With the first view 
of the scaffold, all my recollection ceases. 
The next circumstance which, to my percep- 
tion, seems to follow, is the having awoke, as 
if from sleep, and found myself in a bed, in a 
handsome chamber; with a gentleman — as I 
first opened my eyes — looking attentively at 
me. I had my senses perfectly, though I did 
not speak at once. I thought directly thai I 
had been reprieved at the scaffbld, and had 
fainted. After I knew the truth, I thought 
that I had an imperfect recollection of having 
found or fancied myself — as in a dream — in 
some strange place lying naked, and with a 
mass of figures floating about before me; bnt 
this idea certainly never presented itself to me 
until I was informed of the fact that it had 
occurred. 

The accident to which I owe my existence 
will have been divined! My condition is a 
strange one ! I am a living man; and I possess 
certificates both of my death and burial. I 
know that a coffin filled with stones, and with 
my name upon the plate, lies buried in the 
Churchyard of St. Andrews, Holbom: I saw 
from a window, the undressed hearse arrive 
that carried it: I was a witness to my own 
funeral : these are strange things to see. My 
dangers, however, and I trust, my crimes, are 
over for ever. Thanks to the bounty of the 
excellent individual whose benevolence has 
recognized the service which he did me for 
a claim upon him, I am married to the woman 
whose happiness and safety proved my last 
thonght — so long as reason remained with me 
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— ^in dying. And I am about to sail upon a 
far Tojage, which is onlj a sorrowful one that 
it parts me for ever from my benefactor. The 
fancy that this poor narrative, from the singu- 
larity of the facts it relates, may be interesting 
to some people, has induced me to write it; 
perhaps at too much length, but it is not easy 
for those who write without skill to write 
briefly. Should it meet the eye of the few 
relatives I have, it will tell one of them that 
to his jealousy of being known in connection 
with me, even aflffr death, I owe my life. 
Should my old master read it, perhaps by this 
time he may have thought I suffered severely 
for yielding to a first temptation; at least while 
I bear him no ill will — I will not believe that 
he will learn my deliverance with regret For 
the words are soon spoken, and the act is soon 
done, which dooms a wretched creature to an 
untimely death; but bitter are the pangs — and 
the sufferings of the body are among the least 
of them — that he must go through before h» 
arrives at it t — Blaeiwoods Mag, 



POOBTITH CAULD. 
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O poortiih eauld and restless love, 
Te wreck my peace between ye ; 
Yet poortith a' I could forgive, 
An 'twere na for my Jeanie. 
O why should fate sic pleasure have, 

Life's dearest bands untwining? 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
I>epend on Fortune's shining? 

This warid*s wealth when I think on. 
Its pride, and a* the lave o*t; — 

Fie, fle on silly coward man. 
That he should be the slave o't ! 

Her een sae bonnie blue betray 

How she repays my passion ; 
But prudence is her o'erword aye. 

She talks of rank and fashion. 

O wha can prudence think upon. 

And sic a lassie by him? 
O wha can prudence think upon. 

And sae in love as I am? 

How blest the humble cotter's fate ! 

He woos his simple dearie ; 
The silly bogles, wealth and state, 
Can never mi^e them eerie. 
O why should fate sic pleasure have, 

Life's dearest bands untwining? 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune's shining? 



BOBERT BURKa 

BT JAMBS MONTOOMBBT. 

What bird in beauty, flight, or 
Can with theibard oompaie. 
Who sang as sweet and soai'd as 
As ever child of air? 



His plume, his note, his form, eoald 
For whim or pleasure change: 
He was not one, but all by tnma. 
With transmigration strange. 

The blackbird, oracle of spring, 
When flower'd his moral lay; 
The swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
Capriciously at play: 



The humming-bird, from bloom lo blooa 
Inhaling heavenly balm; 
The raven, in the tempesl^a gieofli; 
The halcyon, in the calm: 

In "anld Kirk ARoway,** the owl. 
At witching time of night; 
By '* bonnie Doon,** the earlieal fowl 
That oaioR'd to the light. 

He was the wren amidst the grove. 
When in his homely vein; 
At Bannockbnm the bird of Joif% 
With thnnder in his train; 



The woodlark, in his moumfel 
The goldfinch, in his mirth; 
The thrush, a spendthrift ci Us 
Enrapturing heaven and ear^; 



The swan, in majesty and graee, 
Contemplative and stiR; 
But roused, no falcon in the ohsw 
Could like his satire UR. 



The linnet in simplicity. 
In tenderness the dove; 
But more than aR bestdes 
The nightingale in lofve. 



Oh ! had he never stooped te 
Nor lent a charm to vise, 
How had devotion loved to 
That bird of paradise! 



Peace to the deedt-In Seolin'b 
Of minstrels great and saaR, 
He sprang from his spontiBeeie flk% 
The phoenix of them afl. 
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[Wiliiam Oarleton, born at Clogher, Tyrons, 1798; 
disd SOih Jadoait, IMO. Norelirt and poet. HalMgan 
kto oarear aa a tutor. In 1830 ha publiahad in DaUin 
tiM lint Mii«a of hia TraiU and Storiet of the Iri$h 
f§a$atUry, which waateoaiTad with ao maeh fiiToar that 
a Moood MriM toon followed. Hia principal w<»rka are : 
Fkrdarougka tht Mittr; The Pawn of Spring VdU; The 
Clarwtui, and other Talea; VaUntim M'Clyitehy: WiUy 
Meilly: TheTithe Proctor; Rody the Rover, i^. Christopher 
North aaid in reply to the Shepherd's inquiry about 
Carlaton'e etoriea of the Irish peasantry : " Admirable, 
truly I Intenaely Irish. Nerer were that wild im- 
sginatiTa people better described ; and amongst all the 
fuxt fhklie, and folly, there is no want of poetry, pathos, 
and paaaton." Mr. Carleton obtained a penaion of 
J200 a year txwa goramment. The following sketch is 
Mid to be *'only too true."] 

I had read the anonymous rammons, bnt, 
from its general import, I believed it to be one 
•f those special meetings convened for some 
purpose affecting the general objects and pro- 
eeedings of the body. At least the terms in 
which it was conveyed to me had nothing ex- 
traordinary or mysterious in them, beyond 
the simple fact that it was not to be a general, 
but a select meeting ; this mark of confidence 
flattered me, and I determined to attend 
punctually. I was, it is true, desired to keep 
the circumstance entirely to myself, but there 
was nothing startling in this, for I had often 
received summonses of a similar import. I 
therefore resolved to attend, according to the 
letter of my instructions, '* on the next night, 
at the solemn hour of midnight, to deliberate 
and act upon such matters as should, then and 
there, be submitted to my consideration." 
The morning after I receiv^ this message, I 
arose and resumed my usual occupations ; but 
from whatever cause it may have proceeded, I 
felt a sense of approaching evil hang heavily 
upon me ; the beats of my pulse were languid, 
and an undefinable feeling of anxiety pervaded 
my whole spirit ; even my face was pale, and 
my eye so heavy that my father and brothers 
thought I was ill ; an opinion which I fancied 
at the time to be correct, for I felt exactly 
that kind of depression which precedes a severe 
fever. I could not understand what I experi- 
enced, nor can I yet, except by supposing that 
there is in human nature some mysterious 
faculty by which, in coming calamities, the 
approach throws forward the shadow of some 
fearful evil, and that it is possible to catch a 
dark anticipation of the sensations which they 
subsequently produce. For my part I can 
neither analyze nor define it ; but on thai day 

TOL. IV. 



I knew it by painful ezperienee, and so 
have a thousand others in similar cirenm- 
stances. 

It was about the middle of winter. The day 
was gloomy and tempestuous almost beyond 
any other I remember ; dark clouds rolled over 
the hills about me, and a close sleet-like rain 
fell in slanting drifts that chased each other 
rapidly to the earth on the course of the blast 
The out-lying cattle sought the closest and 
calmest comers of the fields for shelter; the 
trees and young groves were tossed about, for 
the wind was so unusually high that it swept 
its hollow g^sts through them, with that hoarse 
murmur which deepens so powerfully on the 
mind the sense of dreariness and desolation. 

As the shades of night fell, the storm if 
possible increased. The moon was half gone, 
and only a few stars were visible by glimpseSy 
as a rush of wind left a temporary opening in 
the sky. I had determined, if the storm should 
not abate, to incur any penalty rather than at- 
tend the meeting, but the appointed hour wta 
distant, and I resolved to be decided by the 
future state of the night 

Ten o'clock came, but still there was no 
change; eleven passed, and on opening the 
door to observe if there were any lUielihood of 
it clearing up, a blast of wind mingled with 
rain, nearly blew me off my feet ; at length it 
was approaching to the hour of midnight, and 
on examining a third time, I found it had 
calmed a little, and no longer rained. 

I instantly got my oak stick, muffled myself 
in my great-coat, strapped my hat about mj 
ears, and as the place of meeting was only 
a quarter of a mile distant, I presently set 
out. 

The appearance of the heavens was lowering 
and angry, particularly in that point where 
the light of the moon fell against the clouda 
from a seeming chasm in them, through which 
alone she was visible. The edg^ of this were 
faintly bronzed, but the dense body of the 
masses that hung piled on each side of her 
was black and impenetrable to sight In no 
other point of the heavens was there any part 
of the sky visible, for a deep veil of elonds 
overhung the horizon; yet was the light iufi- 
cient to give occasional glimpses of the rapid 
shifting which took pUoe in this dark canopy, 
and of the tempestuous agitation with whieh 
the midnight storm swept to and fh> beneath. 

At length I arrived at a long slated house, 
situated in a solitary part of the neighbour- 
hood; a little below it ran a small stream, 
which was now swollen above its banks, and 
ruahing with mimic roar over the flat meadowa 
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beftide it. The appearance of the bare slated 
building in such a night was particularly 
■ombre, and to those like me who knew the 
purpose to which it was then usually dcToted, 
it was, or ought to have been, peculiarly so. 
There it stood, silent and gloomy, without any 
appearance of human life or enjoyment about 
or within it: as I approached, the moon once 
more had broken out of the clouds, and shone 
dimly upon the glittering of the wet slates and 
window, with a death-like lustre, that gradually 
faded away as I left the point of observation, 
and entered the folding-door. It was the pariah 
chapeL 

The scene which presented itself here was 
in keeping not only with the external appear- 
ance of the house, but with the darkness, the 
storm, and the hour, which was now a little 
after midnight. About eighty persons were 
sitting in dead silence upon the circular steps 
of the altar ; they did not seem to move, and as 
I entered and advanced, the echo of my foot- 
steps rang through the building with a lonely 
distinctness, which added to the solemnity and 
mystery of the circumstances about me. The 
windows were secured with shutters on the in- 
side, and on the altar a candle which bnmed 
dimly amid the surrounding darkness, and 
lengthened the shadow of the altar itself, and 
of six or seven persons who stood on its upper 
steps, until they mingled in the obscurity which 
shrouded the lower end of the chapeL The 
faoes of those who sat on the altar-stepe were 
not distinctly visible, yet the prominent and 
more characteristic features were in sufficient 
relief, and I observed that some of the most 
malignant and reckless spirits in the parish 
were assembled. In the eyes of those who stood 
at the altar, and whom I knew to be invested 
with authority over the others, I could perceive 
gleams of some latent and ferocious purpose, 
kindled, as I soon observed, into a fiercer ex- 
pression of vengeance, by the additional ex- 
citement of ardent spirits, with which they had 
stimulated themselves to a point of determi- 
nation that mocked at the apprehension of 
all future consequences, either in this world or 
the next 

The welcome which I receired on joining 
them was far different from the boisterous 
good humour which used to mark our g^reetings 
on other occasions ; just a nod of the head from 
this or that person, on the part of those 
who mU, with a ghud dhemur tha thu,^ in a 
suppressed voice; but, from the standing group, 
who were evidently the projectors of the enter- 
prise, I received a convulsive grasp of the hand, 

^HewanjML 



accompanied by a fierce and desperate look, 
that seemed to search my eye and countenance, 
to try if I was a person not likely to shrink 
from whatever they had resolved to execute. 
It is surprising to think of the powerful ex- 
pression which a moment of intense interest or 
great danger is capable of giving to the eye, 
the features, and slightest actions, especially 
in those whose station in society does not re- 
quire them to constrain nature, by the force 
of social courtesies, to conceal its emotions. 
None of the standing group spoke, but as 
each of them wrung my hand in silence, hii 
eye was fixed on mine with an expression of 
drunken confidence and secrecy, and an insolent 
determination not to be gainsayed without 
peril. If looks could be translated with 
certainty, they seemed to say "we aie bound 
upon a project of vengeance, and if yon do not 
join ns, remember that we can revenge.** 
Along with this grasp, they did not foiget t» 
remind me of the common bond by whidi we 
were united, for each man gave me the leeni 
grip of Ribbonism in a manner that made the 
joints of my fingers ache for some Binutea 
after. 

There was one present, however — ^thehi^ieit 
in authority — whose actions and demeanour 
were calm sind unexcited; he seemed to labour 
under no unusual influence whatever, but 
evinced a serenity so placid and phikm^ical, 
that I attributed the silence of the sitting 
group, and the restraint which curbed the out- 
breaking passions of those who Hood, entirriy 
to his presence. He was a schoolmaster, who 
taught his daily school in that chapel, and acted 
also on Sunday in capacity of elork to the 
priest — an excellent and amiable old man, 
who knew little of his illegal associations and 
atrocious conduct. 

When the ceremonies of brotherly reoognitioa 
and friendship were past, the C^>tain, by 
which title I will designate the last-mentioned 
person, stooped, and raising a jar of whiskey 
on the comer of the altar, held a wine-glass to 
its neck, which he filled, and with a calm nod 
handed it to me to drink. I shrunk back, 
with an instinctive horror, at the profaneness 
of such an act, in the house and on the altar 
of God, and peremptorily refused to taste the 
proffered draught He smiled mildly at what 
he considered my superstition, and added 
quietly, and in a low voice, 

"You'll be wantin' it, I'm thinkin', afther 
the wettin' you got." 

**Wetordry,"saidI— 

" Stop, man," he replied in the same t oae 
" spake lower; but why wouldn't you take the 
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whUkey ? Sare there*! as holy people to the 
fore as yon — didn't they all take it? — an' I 
wish we may never do worse than dhrink a 
harmless glass of whiskey, to keep the conld 
out, any way." 

" Well," said I, " I'll just trust to God, and 
the consequinces, for the could, Paddy, ma 
honchal ; but a blessed dhrop or it won't be 
croesin' my lips, avick; so no more gosther 
about it — dhrink it yerself, if you like ; may- 
be you want it as much as I do— wherein I've 
the patthem of a good big-coat upon me, so 
thick, yer sowl, that if it was rainin' bullocks, 
a dhrop wouldn't get under the nap ov it." 

He gave me a calm but keen glance as I 
spoke. 

'* Well, Jim," said he, "it's a good comrade 
you're got for the weather that's in it; but in 
the mane time, to set you a daoent patthem, 
rU just take this myself," — saying which, 
with the jar still upon its side, and the fore- 
finger of his left hand in its neck, he swallow- 
ed the spirits. ''It's the first I dhrank to- 
night," he added, " nor would I dhrink it now, 
only to show you that I've heart and sperrit to 
do a thing that we're all bound and sworn to, 
when the proper time comes "—saying which, 
he laid down the glass, and turned up the jar, 
with much coolness, upon the altar. 

During this conyersation, those who had 
been summoned to this mysterious meeting 
were pouring in fast; and as each person ap- 
proached the altar, he received from one to 
two or three large glasses of whiskey, according 
as he chose to limit himself; and, to do them 
justice, there were not a few of those present 
who, in despite of their own desire, and the 
captain's express invitation, refused to taste it 
in the house of God's worship. Such, however, 
as were scrupulous he afterwards recommended 
to take it on the outside of the chapel door, 
which they did, as by that means the sacri- 
lege of the act was supposed to be evaded. 

About one o'clock they were all assembled 
except six — at least so the captain, on looking 
at a written paper, asserted. 

"Now, boys," said he, in the same low 
voice, " we are all present, except the thraitors, 
whose names I am goin' to read to you ; not 
that we are to count thim as thraitors till we 
know whether or not it was in their power to 
come; anyhow, the night is terrible; but, boyi, 
you're to know that neither fire nor wather is 
to prevint yees, when duly summonsed to at- 
tind a meeting; particularly whin the sum- 
mons is widout a name, as you have been tould 
that there is always something of consequence 
to be done tAm." 



He then read out the names of those who 
were absent, in order that the real cause of 
their absence might be ascertained, declaring 
that they would be dealt with accordingly. 
After this he went and with his usual caution 
shut and bolted the door, and having put the 
key in his pocket, he ascended the steps of the 
altar, and for some time traversed the little 
platform from which the priest usually ad- 
dresses the congregation. 

Until this night I never contemplated the 
man'scountenance with any particular interest, 
but as he walked the platform I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing him more closely. He waa 
a little man, apparently not thirty; and on a 
first view seemed to have nothing remarkable 
either in his dress or features. I, however, waa 
not the only person whose eye was rivetted 
upon him at that moment; in fact, every one 
present observed him with equal interest, for 
hitherto he had kept the object of the meeting 
perfectly secret, and of course we all felt 
anxious to know it It was while he traversed 
this platform that I scmtinixed his features, 
with a hope, if possible, to glean from thenk 
some indication of what was passing within;- 
I could, however, mark but little, and that 
little was at first rather from the intelligence: 
which seemed to subsist between him and thoae 
whom I have already mentioned as Handinf^ 
against the altar, than from any indicationi ^ 
his own; their gleaming eyes were fixed upon 
him with an intensity of savage and demon- 
like hope, which blazed out in flashes of malig- 
nant triumph, as upon turning he threw a cool* 
but rapid glance at them, to intimate the pro- 
gress he was making in the subject to wbicb 
he devoted the undivided energies of his mind. 
But in the course of this meditation I could 
observe on one or two occasions a dark shade 
come over his countenance that contracted hia 
brow into a deep frirrow, and it was then, for 
the first time, that I saw the satanic expression 
of which his face, by a very slight motion of 
its muscles, was capable; his hands, durinf^ 
this silence, closed and opened convulsively; 
his eyes shot out two or three baleful glances, 
first to his confederates, and afterwards va- 
cantly into the deep gloom of the lower part 
of the chapel; his teeth ground against each 
other like those of a man whose revenge buma 
to reach a distant enemy, and finally, after 
having wound himself up to a certain deter- 
mination, his features relaxed into their ori- 
ginal calm and undisturbed expression. 

At this moment a loud laugh, having some- 
thing supernatural in it, rang out wildly from 
the darkness of the chapel; he stopped, aad 
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potting hii open hand OTer hiB brows, peered 
down into the gloom, and said calmly in Iriah, 
** Bee dhiu hust ne wulh enan ink ** — Hold yonr 
tongue, it is not yet the time. Every eye 
was now directed to the same spot, hot, in con- 
sequence of its distance from the dim light on 
the altar, none could peroeire the object from 
which the laugh proceeded. It was by this 
time nearly two o'clock in the morning. 

He now stood for a few moments on the 
platform, and his chest beared with a depth of 
anxiety equal to the difficulty of the design he 
▼ished to accomplish. "Brothers," said he, 
*'for we are all brothers — sworn upon all that's 
aacred an' holy to obey whateyer them that's 
t>yer us, maning among ouraelTes, wishes ns 
to do — are yon now ready, in the name of Ood, 
upon whose althar I stand, to fulfil yeroathf 

The words were scarcely uttered when those 
who had stood beside the altar during the 
night sprung from their places, and descending 
its steps rapidly, turned round, and, raising 
their arms, exdaimed, "By all that's sacred 
an' holy we're willin'." 

In the meantime, those who $tU upon the 
steps of the altar instantly rose, and following 
the example of those who had just spoken, 
exclaimed after them, "To be sure — by all 
that's sacred an' holy we're willin'." 

"Now, boys," said the captain, "am't yees 
big fools for your pains? an' one of yees doesn't 
Imow what I mane." 

"You're our captain," said one of those who 
liad stood at the altar, "an' has yer ordhers 
from higher quarthers; of coorse whatever ye 
command upon us we're bound to obey you in." 

"Well," said he, smiling, "I only wanted 
to thry yees, an' by the oath yees tudi, there's 
sot a captain in the county has as good a right 
to be proud of his min as I have. Well, yees 
won't rue it, may be, when the right time 
comes; and for that same raison every one of 
yees must have a glass from the jar; thim that 
won't dhrink it in the chapel can dhrink it 
vndaut; an' here goes to open the door for 
them." He then distributed another large 
glass to every man who would accept it, and 
brought the jar afterwards to the chapel door, 
to satisfy the scruples of those who would not 
drink within. When this was performed, and 
all duly excited, he proceeded — 

"Now, brothers, you are solemnly sworn to 
obey me, an' I'm sure there's no thraitor here 
that 'id parjure himself for a trifle anyhow; 
but Fm sworn to obey them that's above me — 
manin' still among ourselves — an' to show you 
that I don't scruple to do it, here goes" — ^he 
then turned round, and taking the Missal 



between his hands, placed it upon the holy 
altar. Hitherto every word was uttered in a 
low precautionary tone; but on grasping the 
book he again turned round, and looking npon 
his confederates with the same satanic expres- 
sion which nukrked his countenance before, be 
exclaimed in a voice of deep determina- 
tion — 

"By this sacred an' holy book, I will per- 
form the action which we have met this night 
to accomplish, be that what it may, an' this I 
swear upon His book an' His altar!" 

At this moment the candle which burned 
before him went suddenly out, and the chapel 
was wrapped in pitchy darkness; the sound as 
if of rushing wings fell upon our ears, and 
fifty voices dwelt upon the last words of his 
oath, with wild and supematnral tones that 
seemed to echo and to mock what he had sworn. 
There was a pause, and an exclamation of hor- 
ror from all present, but the captain was too 
cool and steady to be disconcerted; he imme- 
diately groped about until he got the candle, 
and proceeding calmly to a remote eomer of 
the chapel, took up a half-bnmed turf which 
lay there, and, alter some trouble, snooeeded 
in lighting it again. He then explained what 
had taken place; which indeed was easily done, 
as the candle happened to be extingnUhed by 
a pigeon which sat exactly above it. The chapel, 
I should have observed, was at this time, like 
many country chapels, unfinished inside, and 
the pigeons of a neighbouring dove-cot had 
built nests among the rafters of the unoeiled 
roof, which circumstance also explained the 
rushing of the wings, for the birds had been 
affrighted by the sudden loudness of the noise. 
The mocking voices were nothing but the 
echoes, rendered naturally more awful by the 
scene, the mysterious object of the meeting, 
and the solemn hour of the night. 

When the candle was again lighted, and these 
startling circumstances accounted for, the per- 
sons whose vengeance had been deepening more 
and more during the night, rushed to the altar 
in a body, where each in a voice trembling 
with passionate eagerness, repeated the oath, 
and as every word was pronounced, the same 
echoes heightened the wildness of the horrible 
ceremony by their long and unearthly tones. 
The countenances of these human tigers were 
livid with suppressed rage — their knit brows, 
compressed lips, and kindled eyes fell under 
the dim light of the taper with an expression 
calculated to sicken any heart not absolutely 
diabolicaL 

As soon as this dreadful rite was completed 
we were again startled by several loud bursta 
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of laaghter, which proceeded from the lower 
darkness of the chapel, and the captain on 
hearing them tamed to the place, and reflect- 
ing for a moment, said in IrUh, "gtUsho tuah, 
avohdhee" — Come hither now, boys. A rush 
immediately tdok place from the comer in 
which they had secreted themselyes all the 
night, and seven men appeared, whom we in- 
stantly recognized as brothers and cousins of 
certain persons who had been convicted some 
time before for breaking into the house of an 
honest poor man in the neighbourhood, from 
whom, after having treated him with barbarous 
violence, they took away such firearms as he 
kept for his own protection. 

It was evidently not the captain's intention 
to have produced these persons until the oath 
should have been generally taken, but the 
exulting mirth with which they enjoyed the 
success of his scheme betrayed them, and put 
him to the necessity of bringing them forward 
■omewhat before the concerted moment. 

The scene which now took place was beyond 
all power of description; peals of wild fiend- 
like yells rang through the chapel as the party 
which ttood on the altar and that which had 
crouched in the darkness met; wringing of 
hands, leaping in triumph, striking of sticks 
and firearms against the ground and the altar 
itself, dancing and cracking of fingers, marked 
the triumph of some fiendish purpose. Even 
the captain for a time was unable to restrain 
their fury; but at length he mounted the plat- 
form before the altar once more, and with a 
stamp of his foot recalled their attention to 
himself and the matter in hand. 

"Boys," said he, "enough of this, and too 
much; an' well for us it is that the chapel is in 
a lonely place, or our foolish noise might do 
03 no good. Let thim that swore so manfully 
jist now stand a one side till the rest kiss the 
book one by one. " 

The proceedings, however, had by this time 
taken too alarming a shape for even the captain 
to compel them to a blindfold oath; the first 
man he called flatly refused to swear until he 
should first hear the nature of the service that 
was required. Thia was echoed by the remain- 
der, who, taking courage from the firmness of 
thia person, declared generally that until they 
first knew the business they were to execute 
none of them should take the oath. The cap- 
tain's lip quivered slightly, and his brow once 
more knit with the same evil expression, which 
I have remarked gave him so much the ap- 
pearance of an embodied fiend; but thia speed- 
ily passed away, and was succeeded by a ma- 
lignant sneer, in which lurked, if there ever , 



did in a sneer, "a laoghing devil/' calmly> 
determinedly atroeioua. 

" It wasn't worth yer whiles to xefnse the 
oath," said he mildly, "for the thrath ia, I 
had next to nothing for yees to do; not a hand 
maybe would have to rise, only jist to look on 
an' if any resistance should be made to show 
yerselves; yer numbers would soon make them 
see that resistance would be no use whatever in 
the present case. At all evints the oath of 
aecreqf must be taken, or woe be to him who 
will refuse that; he won't know the day, the 
hour, nor the minute when he'll be made a 
spatch-cock ov." He then turned round, and 
placing his right hand on the Miasal, swors 
" that whatever might take place that night he 
would keep secret from man or mortal, except 
it was the holy priest on his dying day, and 
that neither bribery, nor imprisonment^ nor 
death would wring it from his heart;" having 
done this, he struck the book violently, as if 
to confirm the energy with which he swore^ 
and then calmly descending the steps, stood 
with a serene countenance, like a man con- 
scious of having performed a good action. As 
this oath did not pledge those who refused te 
take the other to the perpetration of any spe* 
cific crime, it was readily taken by all preeeat. 
Preparations were then made to execute what 
was intended; the half-burned turf was placed 
in a little pot; another glass of whisky waa 
distributed, and the door being locked by the 
captain, who kept the key as parish master and 
clerk, the crowd departed silently from the 
chapel. 

The moment ' that those who lay in the 
darkness during the night made their appear- 
ance at the altar, we knew at once the persona 
we were to visit; for, as I said before, these 
were related to the miscreants whom one of 
these persons had convicted, in consequence of 
their midnight attack upon himself and hie 
family. The captain's object in keeping them 
unseen was that those present, not being aware 
of the duty about to be imposed on them, 
might have less hesitation in swearing to its 
fulfilment Our conjectures were correct, for 
on leaving the chapel we directed our steps to 
the house in which this man, the only Protes- 
tant in the parish, resided. 

The night was still stormy, but without rain; 
it was rather dark too, though not so as to 
prevent us from seeing the clouds careering 
swiftly through the air. The dense curtain 
which had ovwhnng and obscured the horiioa 
was now broken, and large sections of the sky 
were clear, and thinly stndded with stars thai 
looked dim and watery, as did indeed the wheU 
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firmament, for in some places large cloadi 
were still viBible, threatening a oontinnanoe of 
aevere tempeetuoos weather. The road appeared 
washed and gravelly, every dike was fall of 
yellow water, and each little rivalet and larger 
stream dashed its hoarse music in our earri; 
the blast, too, was cold, fierce, and wintry, 
flometimes driving us back to a stand-still, and 
ag^n, when a turn in the road would bring it 
in our backs, whirling us along for a few steps 
with involuntary rapidity. At length the fated 
dwelling became visible, and a short consulta- 
tion was held in a sheltered place between the 
«aptain and the two parties who seemed so 
eager for its destruction. Their firearms were 
now charged, and their bayonets and short 
pikes, the latter shod and pointed with iron, 
were also got ready: the live coal which was 
brought in the small pot had become extin- 
guished; but to remedy this two or three per- 
sons from the remote parts of the parish entered 
« cabin on the wayside, and, under pretence of 
lighting their own and their comrades' pipes, 
procured a coal of fire, for so they called a 
lighted turf. From the time we left the chapel 
until this moment a most profound silence had 
been maintained, a circumstance which, when 
I considered the number of persons present, 
and the mysterious and dreadeid object of their 
Journey, had a most appalling effect upon my 
spirits. 

At length we arrived within fifty perches of 
the house, walking in a compact body, and with 
as little noise as possible ; but it seemed as if 
the very elements had conspired to frustrate 
our design, for on advancing within the shade 
of the farm-hedge, two or three persons found 
themselves up to the middle in water, and on 
stooping to ascertain more accurately the state 
of the place, we could see nothing but one 
immense «heet of it spread like a lake over the 
meadows which surrounded the spot we wished 
to reach. 

Fatal night! the very recollection of it, when 
associated with the fearful tempest of the ele- 
ments, grows, if that were possible, yet more 
wild and revolting. Had we been engaged in 
any innocent or benevolent enterprise, there 
was something in our situation just now that 
had a touch of interest in it to a mind imbued 
with a relish for the savage beauties of nature. 
There we stood, about a hundred and thirty in 
number, our dark forms bent forwards peering 
into the dunky expanse of water, with its dim 
gleams of reflected light, broken by the welter- 
ing of the mimic wares into ten thousand frag- 
raentA, whilst the few stars that overhung it in 
the firmament appeared to shoot through it 



in broken lines, and to be multiplied fiftj-lbkl . 
in the many-faced minor on whieh we gaaed. 

Over this was a stormy sky, and aitMiiid us 
a darkness throagh which we oovld only dis- 
tinguish in outline the nearest objects, whilrt 
the wild wind swept strongly and dismally 
upon us. When it was discoTered that the 
common pathway to the house was inandated, 
we were about to abandon our object, and 
return home; the captain, however, stooped 
down low for a moment, and almost cloeing 
his eyes, looked along the surface of the waters, 
and then raising himself very calmly, said, in 
his usual quiet tone, "Tees needn't go back, 
boys, I've found a path; jist follow me." He 
immediately took a more circnitons direction, 
by which we reached a causeway that had been 
raised for the purpose of giving a tn9 passage 
to and from the house daring such innndatioiis 
as the present. Along this we had adnneed 
more than half way, when we diseomed a 
break in it, which, as afterwards appeared, had 
that night been made by the strength of the 
flood. This, by means of oar sticks and pikes 
we found to be about three feet deep, and eight 
yards broad. Again we were at a loss how to 
proceed, when the fertile brain of the captain 
devised a method of crossing it: 

"Boys," said he, "of coarse you've all 
played at leap-frog — very well, strip and go in 
a dozen of yon; lean one upon the ahoalden 
of another from this to the opposite bank, where 
one mnst stand facing the ontalda man, both 
their shoulders agin one another, that the oat- 
side man may be supported — then we eaii creep 
over yon, an' a decent bridge yoa'U be, any 
way." This was the work of only a few min- 
utes, and in less than ten we were all safely 
over. 

Merciful heaven! how I sicken at the recol* 
lection of what is to follow: on reaching the 
dry bank, we proceeded instantly, and in pro- 
found silence, to the house; the eaptain divided 
us into companies, and then asrigned to each 
division its proper station. The two parties 
who had been so vindictive all the night, he 
kept about himself, for of thoee who were pre- 
sent they only were In his confidence, and knew 
his nefarious purpose; their number was aboat 
fifteen. Having made these dIspositioBS, he, 
at the head of abont five of them, approached 
the house on the windy side, for tlie fiend pos- 
sessed a coolness which enabled him to seise 
upon every possible advantage; that be had 
combustibles about him was evident, for la 
less than fifteen minates neariy one half of the 
house was enveloped in flames. On seeing tkls» 
the others rushed over to the spot whim ha 
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and Us gang wtm tUnding, and remoniiiated 
eamesUy, bat in rain; the flames now burst 
forth with renewed Tiolence, and as they flnng 
their strong light apon the faces of the fore- 
most group, it is impossible to imagine any- 
thing more satanic than their countenances, 
now worked up into a paroxysm of infernal 
triumph at their own revenge. The captain's 
Icok had lost all its calmness, every feature 
started out into distinct malignity, the curve 
in his brow was deep, and ran up to the root 
of the hair, dividing his face into two sections, 
that did not seem to have been designed for each 
other. His lips were half open, and the cor- 
ners of his mouth a little brought back on each 
side, like those of a man expressing intense 
hatred and triumph over an enemy who is in 
the death-struggle under his gn^asp. His eyes 
biased from beneath his knit eyebrows with a 
ire that seemed to have been lighted up in the 
infernal pit itself It is unnecessary and only 
painful to describe the rest of his gang; demons 
might have been proud of such horrible visages 
as they exhibited ; for they worked under all 
the power of hatred, revenge, and joy; and 
these passions blended into one terrific scowl, 
enough almost to blast any human eye that 
would venture to look upon it. 

When the others attempted to intercede for 
the lives of the inmates, there were at least 
fifteen loaded g^ns and pistols levelled at them. 
''Another word," said the captain, "an* you're 
a corpse where you stand, or the first man who 
will dare to sp^ for them: no, no, it wasn't 
to spare them we came here — 'No mercy' is 
the password for the night, an' by the sacred 
oath I swore beyant in the chapel, any one 
among yees that will attimpt to show it, will 
find none at my hand. Surround the house, 
boys, I tell ye; I hear them stirring — No mercy 
— no quarther — is the ordher of the night. " 

Such was his command over these misguided 
creatures, that in an instant there was a ring 
round the honse to prevent the escape of the 
unhappy inmates, should the raging element 
give them time to attempt it; for none present 
dared withdraw from the scene, not only from 
an apprehension of the captain's present ven- 
geance, or that of hi^ gang, but because they 
knew that even had they then escaped, an early 
and certain death awaited them from a quarter 
against which they had no means of defence. 
The hour now was aboat half-past two o'clock. 
Scarcely had the last words escaped from the 
captain's lips, when one of the windows of the 
house was broken, and a human head, having 
the hair in a blase was descried, apparently a 
woman's^ if one might judge by the profusion 



of burning tresBes, and the softnen of tha 
tones, notwithstanding that it called, or rather 
shrieked aloud for help and mercy. The only 
reply to this waa the whoop fh>m the captain 
and his gang, of no mercy — "No merey," and 
that instant the former and one of the latter 
rushed to the spot, and ere the action oonld be 
perceived, the head was transfixed with a bay- 
onet and a pike, both having entered it to- 
gether. The word mercy was divided in her 
mouth; a short silence ensued, the head hung 
down on the window, but was instantly tossed 
back into the flames. 

This action occasioned a cry of horror fh>m 
all present except the gang and their leader, 
which startled and enraged the latter so much, 
that he ran towards one of them and had his 
bayonet, now reeking with the blood of his in- 
nocent victim, raised to plunge it in his body, 
when dropping the point, he said in a piercing 
whisper that hissed in the ears of all: " It's no 
use now, you know; if one's to hang, all will 
hang; so our safest way, you persave, is to lave 
none of them to tell the story : ye may go now 
if you wish ; but it won't save a hair of your 
heads. Tou cowardly set ! I knew if I had 
tould yees the sport, Uiat none of ye except my 
own boys would come, so I jist played a thrick 
upon you; but remember what you are sworn 
to, and stand to the oath ye tuck." 

Unhappily, notwithstanding the wetness of 
the preceding weather, the materials of the 
house were extremely combustible ; the whole 
dwelling was now one body of glowing flame, 
yet the shouts and shrieks within rose awfully 
above its crackling and the voice of the storm, 
for the wind once more blew in gusts, and 
with great violence. The doors and windowa 
were all torn open, and such of those within 
as had escaped the flames rushed towards them, 
for the purpose of further escape, and of claim- 
ing mercy at the hands of their destroyers; 
but whenever they appeared, the unearthly cry 
of no mercy rung upon their ears for a moment, 
and for a moment only, for they were flung 
back at the points of the weapons which the 
demons had brought with them to make the 
work of vengeance more certain. 

As yet there were many persons in the house, 
whose cry for life was strong as despair, and 
who clung to it with all the awakened powers 
of reason and instinct ; the ear of man could 
hear nothing so strongly calculated to stifle 
the demon of cruelty and revenge within him, 
as the long and wailing shrieks which rose be- 
yond the element, in tones that were carried off 
rapidly upon the blast, until they died away 
in the darkness that lay behind the surround* 
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ing hilli. Had not the home been in a eoli- 
tary sitaation, and the hour the dead of night, 
any person sleeping within a moderate distance 
must hare heaid them, for sach a cry of sorrow, 
deepening into a yell of despair, was almost 
sufficient to awaken the dead. It was lost 
howerer upon the hearts and ears that heard 
it; to them, though, in justice be it said, to 
only comparatively a few of them, it was as 
delightful as the tones of soft and entrancing 
music 

The claims of the poor suffererB were now 
modified; they supplicated merely to suffer 
death ai the hands qf their enemiea; they were 
willing to bear that, prorided they should be 
allowed to escape f^m the flames; but no, the 
horrors of the conflagration were calmly and 
malignantly gloried in by their merciless as- 
sassins, who deliberately flung them back into 
all their tortures. In the course of a few 
minutes a man appeared upon the side- wall of 
the house, nearly naked; his figure, as he stood 
against the sky in horrible relief, was so finished 
a picture of woe-begone agony and supplication, 
that it is yet as distinct in my memory as if 
I were again present at the scene. Every 
muscle, now in motion by the powerful agita- 
tion of his sufferings, stood out upon his limbs 
and neck, giving him an appearance of desper- 
ate strength, to which by this time he must 
have been wrought; the perspiration poured 
from his frame, and the veins and arteries of 
his neck were inflated to a surprising thickness. 
Every moment he looked down into the thick 
flames which were rising to where he stood; 
and as he looked, the indescribable horror which 
flitted over his features might have worked 
npon Satan himself to relent 

His words wero few; "My child," said he, 
"is still safe; she is an infant, a young creature 
that never harmed you nor anyone — she is still 
safe. Tour mothers, your wives have young 
innocent children like it — oh, spare her ; think 
for a moment that it's one of your own; spare 
it, as you hope to meet a just God, or if yon 
don't, in mercy shoot me first, put an end to 
me beforo I see her burned." 

The captain approached him coolly and de- 
liberately. "Tou will prosecute no one now, 
you bloody informer," said he; "you will 
convict no more boys for taking an onid rusty 
gun an' pistol from you, or for givin' you a 
neighbourly knock or two into the bargain." 
Just then from a window opposite him pro- 
ceeded the shrieks of a woman, who appeared 
at it with the infant in her arms. She herself 
was almost soorohed to death; but with the 
presence of mind aad humanity of her anz, she 



was about to thmst the little babe ont of tha 
window. The captain noticed this, and with 
characteristic atrocity, thrust, with a shaip 
bayonet, the little innooent, along with tlM 
person who endeavoured to rescue it, into the 
red flames, where they both perished. This 
was the work of an instant Again he ap- 
proached the man; " Tour child is a coal now," 
said he with deliberate mockery. " I pitched 
it in myself on the point of this," showing the 
weapon, "and now is your turn," — saying 
which he clambered up by the assistance of his 
gang, who stood with a front of pikes and 
bayonets bristling to receive the wretched muk, 
should he attempt in his despair to throw him- 
self from the wall. The captain got up, and 
placing the point of his bayonet against hia 
shoulder, flung him into the fiery element 
that raged behUid him. He uttered one wild 
and piercing cry, as he fell back, and no more; 
after this nothing was heard but the crackling 
of the fire, and the rushing of the blast; all 
that had possessed life within were consumed^ 
amounting either to eleven or fifteen persona. 

When this was accomplished, those who took 
an active part in the murder stood for some 
time about the conflagration; and as it threw 
its red light upon their fierce faces and rough 
persons, soiled as they now were with smoke 
and black streaks of ashes, the scene was in- 
expressibly horrible. The faces of those wh<^ 
kept aloof from the slaughter were blanched 
to the whiteness of death; some of them faint* 
ed, and others were in such agitation thai 
they were compelled to leave their comradea^ 
They became actually stiff and powerle» 
with horror; yet to such a scene were th^ 
brought by the pernicious influence of Biln 
bonism. 

It was only when the last victim went 
down that the conflagration shot up into the 
air with most unbounded fury. The house 
was large, deeply thatched, and well furnished; 
and the broad red pyramid rose up with fear- 
ful magnificence towards the sky. Abstract* 
edly it had sublimity, but now it was asso- 
ciated with nothing in my mind but blood and 
terror. It was not, however, without a purpose 
that the c^>tain and his guard stood te 
contemplate its eflect " Boys," said he, " we 
had better be sartin' that all's safe; who knows 
but there might be some of the sarpenta 
crouchin' under a hape of rubbish, to come 
out and gibbet us to-morrow or next day; we 
had betther wait a while, any how, if it was 
only to see the blase." 

Just then the flames rose nujestieally to a 
snrpriaing height; our eyes followed tbdr 
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dmetioo, uid we percriTcd for the fint time 
that the dark eload* above, togtther with the 
lntarniediat« air, appeared to leflBct back, or 
nther to hare caught the nd hue at the flre; 
the hilli and conntrj about ne appeared with 
an ilaTminK dutiactoess; bol the moat pie- 
tDraque part of it, vai the effect or reflection 
of the blaze on the Boodi that spread orer the 
rarronndiDg plaina. These, in fact, appeared 
to be one broad mam of liquid rapper; for the 
motion of the breaking waters caught from 
the blaze of the high waving column, aa re- 
flected in them, a glaring light, which eddied 
and rose, and fluctuated, ai if the flood itself 
had been a lake of molten Gre. 

Fire, howerer, dealrojs rapidly; in a abort 
Umo the flames sank — became weak and 
Slekering — bj and b;, thej only shot out in 
fit! — the craving of tiie timbers died away — 
the snrrouDding darknen deepened; and ere 
hmg, the faint light wa* overpowered by the 
thick Tolumea of amoke thatrosefnim the rains 
of the house and ils murdered inhabitants. 

" How, boys," said the captain, "all is cafe, 
wo may go. Remember every man of yon, 
that you've swoni this night on the Book and 
■Itar — not aheretie Bible. If yon perjure four- 
•elvea, you may hang a»; but let me tell you 
tor jouT comfort, that if you do, there is them 
livin' that will take care the law of your own 
Uvea will be but short." After this we dia- 
peraed, every man to bis own home. 

Reader, not many moDtha elapced ere I saw 
the bodiea of this captain, whose name waa 
Paddy Devan, and all thoee who were actively 
concerned in the perpetration of this deed of 
horror, withering in the wind, where they 
hung gibbeted, near the scene of their nefari- 
ous villany; and while I inwardly thanked 
Heaven for my own oarrow and atmoet unde- 
served eacape. I thought in my heart how sel- 
dom, even in this world, justice fails to over- 
lake the murderer, and to enforce the rigbt- 
Moa judgment of Qod, " that whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be sheiL" 



THE TWO R08B8. 

Hj UUa giTe me jeiter-morn 
A rose Riethinki io Edeu bom. 
And ■• she gave it. little elf, 
Blosh'd like another mM henelf. 
Then said I, fnll of tendereeH, 

" Slnoe this sweet roae 1 owe to you, 
Dev sirl, why may 1 not poiwH 

The lovelier rose that gave it ioot" 
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t John Wabrta, i 
HswmMauuibws 
DHkn, Dn]taii.llidllMaB, Ha^lv, QkW*, Htj^noA, 
udWaalwiRthaBlth. OflhawofkiwTlMtaaillnljbT 
himHlf tbt Bort importut an Tin WItiU DaU, ar 

avl Firfista. HullU •ija U»> tl>> •« b^ UBwl 
piaji "«m« the iminst to tOakmptan of anjtfaiiif 
wi hart apm naoni; Uh VIjdiawliKk to tbm !• tliat 




I mt tor tub; M down. 
Tab m ud tm 

AM. T«. 

i)y(A. WfaltdidliafT 

AnX. That I •bookl wilU lomfwhat. 

Buck. Oh. 1 mmbK. 
After th«* tarinrnpha nod Uili Uii* opaua 
It'i at, Uks tlulftr haabuidi, w iBqaln 
Wlut's laid op for to morrow. 

AnL Sajimmtyti 




Wlitl-i laid ap fcr to 
Wlul-s laid up rwdH ftir Ba. 



Than IB 4mp IKMH sad tnlbl* ^Mrtr I 
Aa irtha flfli w* partod with fteand 
TbatvklKtdMiHltat 
Art. Oh,Bastab«tl«. 
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Pmek. IfIhMlahwl»wlBOfir,tkkeu«iv««a«ttw 
But I intend to makm jo* of nai ; 
WhAt food dBod ■baU wo tnt remembar, mj? 

Ant. Bogin with that flnt good dood, bogaa in tho 
world 
After man's creation, tho tmn ■ineiit of ■anciafL 
rd hare jon Irat prorido §ok a food hnehond ; 
OirehimaU. 

PmdL AU! 

AtU. Tea. yoor OKOoUMit aoll 

Jhitk. Inawindinff-dkeotT 

AnL. In a eoople. 

Jhitk. It TTiiiifnil, Mill elii^e iiIH 

Ami. Tworeetia^erifthOTeworenowiUinjon 
Tomaayafain. 

JhiciL What do jon think at menriego t 

AnL I take it, as thooe that deny p w f rto ry. 
It looaUj oontaine or beacon or boll, 
Tbere'e no third plaoo in't. 

IhidL How do 700 aAet itt 

Awt, Uj baniebment, Ibediaf mj mohinrholy. 
Would often reaKm thoa. 

Duek. Pray lot M b(«r it. 

Ant. Say a man noTer many, nor bavo ddldf . 
What takoe that froa bint only the bare nana 
or beiBf a Ikther. or tho weak doUgbt 
To eoo tho Uttk wanton rido a oook-becw 
Upon a painted ettek, or boar him iibiHw 
liko a teofbt etarli^ 

PmdL Fie, te, wbat*e an tbk? 
One of yoor fyee ie blood-obot ; noe niy riaf lo% 
Tbf^ ny 'tk Toey eomn, twao my woddinf-rinc» 
And I did TOW norer to pari with tt 
Bnt to my eoeood bnefaand. 

Aid, Too baTO parted with tt Mw. 

Pmck. Tectobelpyonr^fo^igbt. 

AnL Too baTO 

IhtdL Howt 

AnL There is a aaocy and 
Ie dandnf in tbie drelo. 

Pmek. 

AnL How? 

Pmek. There 
May do it ; thus : ie it Itt 

[Skt ptda Ac rfaf on kitjhtfer. 

Ant. What said yon. 

[BibmU. 
PndL Sirl 

This goodly roof of yoore is toolow boQt; 

I cannot itaad nprif ht in't nor 

WidMot I raise it hiffaer: raiee 

Or, if yon ploaee. my hand to help yon : eo. 

AnL Ambition, madam, is a great 

That is not kept in chains and doeo pent 

But in fkir UgbteoiM lodgii^a and fa girt 

With tbe wild noiee of pcattlii^ Tintanta. 

Which makee it Innatie beyond all oara. 

OooeeiTo not Fm eo otnpid, hat I aim 

Whereto yoor tkToan tend : bat ho'e a fool 

That, being a-oold, wooU thraot bia bands In tho tre 

Tb 



^•^ 



Bo, 



tbo 



Tonmajdioeov 


ar what n waalthj ■!■§ 


ImakoyoakH 


loC 


AnL Ob my 


nnwortbiMml 


Jhtek. TonworeiUtnaailyoamll 


Tbkdariuniiv 


of yonr wwtb is not Uko tba* 


Wbicbtntiiiii 


m nm in tbo eity : tbiir IhlBO 


Aretoridbadi 


vnnsof: and I mwt toU yon. 


IfyonwiUkMe 


r where breatbos a nwniiliti 1 


a ifMak it withont flattoiy) tun yonr oyni^ 



AnL Wore there nor beacon 
lobooldboboaeot: Iba^k^ 
WW tn'en wi«a of IMT- 

Jhitk. Now riw pays ii. 
lieery of ns thai are boni 
Wo are Ibrood to woo, beeanso no 
And aa n iynnt donbloB witb bii 
AndftarfbUy 
Arelbroedto 
Inrftddkaandin 



TBeoeBtbotbii«iikMi. Oo,«»,bfaf 
Too baTO Mi mo b eartlem; mine is in yov 
I hope *iwiU Mnltiply lore thoto: yon do 
Make not yonr heart ao doad n pieeo of 
Tofwrmore than toloroBM; air, bo 
What is H thai dMnMlB yo«r Tbkk 

TIs not tho iforo ont in alabMter, 
Kneels at my bnsband*k tomb. Awak% 
I do here pnt off all vain umeniony. 
And only do appoar lo yon n 
I nm bnt half a biMb te*l 

Ami, T^nthspeakftrnw; 
Iwmrmsiliitho 



Jhttk. I tlmnkyo«.iMtlolvfn: 

MMBO yon abatt not ooMO to mo te dobi 
(Baftnf now my olowaid) here npmi yonr Upa 
I rini yonr fmkttu mt: tbla yon 




I baTO oeen ebildran oft oai 
Aa fmifU to domnr 

AnL Bnt, §ar yoor 

J>mek. Do not think of 
All dieoord, withont tbk 
U only to bo pHiod, and not tmi'd: 
Tet. ohonld they know it. tima wffl oMily 
Scatter the tempest 

AnL Them words AonM bo miaa^ 
And an tho parts yon baTo apoko; ifaoMO 
Wookl not baTO mTwnf'd i a t t o ry . 

[CaBIOIA«MM 



partofll 
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ilii<. ABdinajowtwMiaffNtiioiM,U]MtlMq^lMra^ 
Se still in motion. ' 

Diidk. Qaiokening, «nd make 
Tbe like ■oft momc. 

Car, Whethttr the spirit of grefttness, or of wooaa. 
Beign most in ber, I know not; bat it shows 
A fMiftd midiisss; I owe hsr mooh of pity. 

PRISON SCENl. 
DucHBt. Cauola. 

Pmek. What bidooos noise WM that t 

Car. Tfai tlM wild oonsort 
Of madman, ladj; whioh your tTiaat brother 
Hath placed aboat jroor lodging: this tTraany 
I think was nerer practised till this hoar. 

Jhktk. Indeed I thank him; nothing bat aoiae and 

iDllj 

Can keep me in my ri|^t wits, whereas rsaaon 
And silence make me stark mad: sit down, 
Disoourse to ase some dismal tngedj. 

Oar, O 'twill increase yoar melancholy. 

IhuA. Thoa art deoeired. 
To hear at greater grief would lessen mine. 
TUsisaprtsoB? 

On*. T«s: bat thoa shalt live 
To shake this daranoe oC 

Jhxk, Thoa art a IboL 
The robin-redbreast and the nightingale 
Kerer live long in cages. 

Oar. Pray, dry yoar tjm. 
What think yoa of, madamt 

PadL Ofnothing: 
Ifhtm. I moss thas I sleep. 

Oar, like a madman, with yoar eyes open? 

Pmdk, Dost thoa think we shall know one another 
In the other world? 

Oar, Tes, oat of qoestioa. 

Duek. O thai it were possible we might 
Bat hold some two daye* confiBrenoe with the dead. 
From thsa I shoald learn somewhat I am sare 
I nerer shall know hers. FU teU thee a miracle; 
I am not mad yet, to my oaose of sorrow. 
Th' bearen o'er my head ssems made of molten brass. 
The earth of flaming salphar, yet I am not mad; 
I am acquainted with sad misery. 
As the tann'd galley ^lare is with his oar; 
Keosssity makes me saffer constantly. 
And oostom makes it easy. Who do I loak like nowt 

Oar. Like to your picture in the gallery; 
A deal of life in show, bat none in praotioe: 
Or rather, like some rererend monument 
Whose ruins are eren pitied. 

Jhtek. Very proper. 
And Fortune seems only to hare her ajm^i. 
To behold my tragedy: how now. 
What noise is that? 

A Sermnt enUr$, 

8erw. I am come to tell you. 
Tour brother hath intended yoa soom qwrt. 
A great physidan. when the pope was stok 
Of a deep melancholy, presented him 



With 

(Being ftiU of 
And so the 
The duke intends 
Let them 



of madmen, which wild ol^eot 
and sport) Ibroed him to laagjh, 
broke: th 



Here foUowe a Dance qf nntdrjf torU <tf 
miuie aiuweralbU thereto: after wAkA 
eU maa) enters. 



liiA 



DimA. Is he mad tooT 

Boe. I am come to make thy tomk 

Thtek, Ha! my tomb? 
Thoa speak'st as if I lay upon my deathbed 
Gaq»ing for breath; do*t thoa peroeiTe me sickt 

Btie. Tee, and the more dangerously, since thy sUk* 
nem is insensible. 

JhtA. Thou art not mad soie: dost know me? 

Boe, Tes. 

Ihidt. Who am IT 

Bee. Thou art a box of wor m sse d ; at best bvt asal- 
▼atoiy of green mummy. What's this flesh? a little 
orodded milk, fiuitastioal puif paste. Our bodies are 
weaker than thoee paper-prisons boys ass to keep flies 
in; more contemptible; since oars Is to p rss ei ie earth* 
worms. Didst thou erer sse a lark in a cage? Booh Is 
the soul in the body: thisworldislikeher little toif of 
giaas; and the heaven o'er our heads, like her looking- 
glsss, only giTSs us a miserable knowlsdge of the small 
compaa of oar prison. 

JhtA, Am not I thy duohem? 

Boe, Thou art some great woman sure, ftr liot be* 
gins to sit on thy ftnehead (dad in grey haiia) twenty 
years sooner than on a meny milk-ntaid's. Hmw 

steepest wont, than if a mouse should be faced to take 
up her lodging in a oatfs ear : a little inflmt that bteed 
its teeth, shoukl it lie with thee, woaU 017 oat m If 
thoa wert the m<n« unquiet bed-lUIow. 
ihidk. lamDacheesofMaliystiUI 
Boe. That makes thy sleepe so Imikea : 
Gkries, like glow-worms, alkr off shine bright; 
But, look'd to near, hare neither heat nor light. 
Xhidk. Thou art Tory plain. 

Boe, If y trade is to flatter the dead, not the ttfii^ 
I am a tomb-maker. 

Ihidt. And thou oomest to make my toMbt 

Am. Tea 

Bwh. Let me be a little meny. 
Of what stuff wilt thou make it? 

Boe. Nay, resdTo me first ; of what fhshkn? 

Bwk. Why, do we grow flmtastical in oar deathbed? 
Do we afltet fluhion in the grsTo? 

Boe, Most ambitioiMly. Princee* images en thsir 
tombs do not lie as thsy wars wont, sssming to pray 
up lo hsavan : bat with their hands under their ehssks 
(aa if they died of the toothache): they are not earred 
with their ey« fixed upon the stars ; bat, aa thsir mind 
were wholly bent upon the world, the self mme wsj 
they Mon to torn their team. 

Bwh. Let me know IViUy thwsfas the eflbet of thk 
Tliy dismal preparation. 
This talk, fttfaaehsmel. 
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Bot. Now I ihalL 

A Cqffin, Cordi, and a BeU prodtnetd* 
Here ia a preseat from yoor prinoely broihen; 
And may it arrire weloom*, for it brings 
Laat benefit, last sorrow. 
Jhteh. Let me see it : 
I have so much obedience in my blood, 
I wish it in their veins to do them good. 
Bot. This is your last presence chamber. 
Car. O my sweet lady. 
Ihieh. Peace, it affrights not me. 
Bo*. I am the common bell-man. 
That usually is sent to oondemn'd persons 
The night before they suflisr. 

Bueh. Even now thou saidst. 
Thou wast a tomb-maker. 

Bo*. Twas to bring yon 
By degrees to mortification : listen. 

Dirfft. 
Hark, now every thing is still ; 
The screech-owl, and the whistler shrill, 
Call upon our dame aloud. 
And bid her quickly d'on her shroud. 
Much you had of land and rent ; 
Tour length in clay's now competent. 
A long war disturb'd your mind : 
Here your perfect peace is slgn'd. 
Of what is't fools make such vain-keeping? 
Sin, their conception ; their birth, weeping; 
Their life, a general mist of error; 
Their death, a hideous storm of terror. 
Btrew your hair with powders sweat, 
D'on clean linen, bathe your feat : 
And (the foul fiend more to check) 
A orudfix let bless your neck. 
Tb now tall tide 'tween night and day : 
End your groan, and come away. 
Car. Henoe, villains, tyrants, murderen: alas I 
What will you do with my lady T Call for help. 
Bitch. To whom? to our next neighboorsT 
They are road folks. 
Farewell, Cariola. 

I pray thee look thou giv'st ny little boj 
Borne syrop for his cold ; and let the girl 
Say her pray'rs ere she sleep.— Now, what you pleaie; 
What death ? 
Bo*. Strangling. Here are your exeeati<men. 
Buck, I forgive them ; 
The apoplexy, catarrh, or congh o' the longi 
Would do as much as they do. 
Bo*. Doth not death fright you? 
Buck. Who would be afraid o'nt, 
Knowiug to meet such excellent company 
In th' other world ? 

Bo*. Tet methinks. 
The numner of your doath should mndi afiUot yon. 
This oord should terrify yoiL 

Duek. Not a whit. 
What would it pleasure ma to have my throat out 
With diamonds? or to be smothered 
With cassia? or to be shot to death with pearisr 
I know death hath ten thousand several doon 



Ym men to take their exits: and Hk flomid, 
They go on such strange ge om etrical hinges, 
Yon may open them both ways: any way; (fat haara 

sake) 
Bo I were out of your whispering : tell my hrotbns, 
That I perceive, death (now I'm w«U awaka) 
Best gift is, they can give or I ean take. 
I would ikin put off my last woman's flmli ; 
rd not be tedious to you. 
Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down heaven upon ma. 
Tet stay, heaven gates are not so hi|^ ardi*d 
As prinoesT palaees ; th^ that enter tbna 
Must go upon their kneea Come, violani death. 
Serve for mandragora to make ma sleep. 
Oo tell my brothers ; when I am laid out, 
Th^ then may feed in quiet. 

FsRDDrAHD miUn, 

Ftrd, Is she deadr 

Bo*. She is what you would have har. 
Fix your eye here. 

Ftrd, (}onstantIy. 

Boi. Do you not waept 
Other sina only speak ; muider shrieks ovt; 
The element of water moistens the earth. 
But blood flies upwards and bedews tba heav<«a, 

Ftrd. Cover her Ikce: mine cgrea daula: di 
young. 

Bo*. I think not so; bar InftUdty 
Seam'd to have years too many. 

Ftrd. She and I ware twine: 
And should I die this inrtant, I had liTed 
Her time to a minuta. 



SWEET THIHQ8 DEPART. 



Maiiaali 
Alfvsaad 



ysllsss 
St forty year.*' 



Sweet thing! depart and dk, 

Sweet thioga depart; 
life with a imile and ii|^ 

Flies from the heart. 

Then, with a tear, we taka 

Dniit unto dost I 
Hnmbl J we go, and break 

Idola — in tmatl 

So, taming home again. 

Light ihining down. 
E'en through the thona and pain 

See we the crown. 

Sweet thing! depart awhila— 

la it our loaa? 
See the eternal imile, — 

What ia onr enw? 
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THB SPINSTER'S PROORBSS. 

BT THIODOBI HOOK.^ 

At 15.— Dimpled cheeks, iparkling eyes, 
eond lips, and ivory teeth — a sylph in figure. 
All anxiety for coming out— looks about her 
with an arch yet timid expression, and blushes 
amazingly upon the slightest prorocation. 

16.— Bolder and plumper— draws, sings, 
plays the harp, dines at table when there are 
small parties— gets fond of plays, to which she 
goes in a priratc box — dreams of a hero— hates 
her governess — is devoted to poetry. 

17. Having no mother who values herself 

on her youth, is presented by an aunt— first 
terrified, then charmed. Comes out— Almack's 

Opera— begins to flirt— selects the most 

agreeable but most objectionable man in the 
room as the object of her affections — he, emi- 
nently pleasant, but dreadfully poor— talks of 
love in a cottage, and a casement window all 
over woodbine. 

18.— Discards the sighing swain, and fancies 
herself desperately devoted to a Lancer, who 
has amused himself by praising her perfections. 
Delights in flies and c^/dbiers— dances herself 
into half a consumption. Becomes an intimate 
friend of Henry's sister. 

19. Votes Henry stupid — too fond of him- 
self to care for her— talks a little louder than 
the year before — takes care to show that she 
nnderstands the best-concealed ban-mdts of the 
French plays— shows off her bright eyes, and 
becomes the centre of four satellites who flicker 

round her. 

20.— B^ns to wonder why none of the 
sighers propose — gets a little peevish — becomes 
a politician— rallies the Whigs— avows Toryism 

all women are Tories, except two or three 

who may be anything— gets praised beyond 
measure by her party — discards Italian music, 
and sings party songs — called charming, de- 
lightful, and "so natural." 

21.— Enraptured with her new system- 
pursues it with redoubled ardour— takes to 
riding constantly on horseback — canters every 
day half way to the House of Lords with the 
dear .earl, through St. James' Park by the side 
of her uncle — makes up parties and excursions 
— becomes a comet instead of a star, and 
changes her satellites for a Tail, by which she 
is followed as regulariy as the great Agitator 
is. Sees her name in the papers as the pro- 
poser of pic-nics and the patroness of fancy 
fairs. 



1 Bee th« Bachelor's Thermometer, LAram, voL iL p. 
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22. — PuFsaes the same course — autumA 
oomea— country-house — large party of shootii^g 
men — juxtaposition — constant association — 
sociability in the evening— sportive gambols — 
snug suppers — an offer — which, being made 
by the only dandy she did not care about in 
the mSlSe, she refuses. 

2S.— Regrets it— tries to get him back— he 
won't come, but marries a rich grooer^s widow 
for her money. Takes to flirting desperately — 
dresses fantastically — ^tries a new style of sing- 
ing—affects a taste— lives with the Italian^ 
calls them divine and charming — gets her 
uncle to give suppers. 

24.— Thinks she has been too forward — 
retires, and becomes melancholy — afiecta sen- 
timent, and writes verses in an Annual— makes 
acquaintances with the mvam, and the authors 
and authoresses — wonders she is not married. 

25. — Goes abroad with her uncle and a de- 
lightful family — so kind and so c h a rmin g — 
stays the year there. 

26. — Comes home full of new airs and graeea 
— more surprised than ever that she ia still 
single, and begins to fancy she could live very 
oomforUbly, if not in a cottage, at least upon 
a yery moderate scale. 

27. — Thinks the conyersation of raUonal 
men infinitely preferable to flirting. 

28. — Looks at matrimony as desirable in 
the way of an establishment, in case of the death 
of her unclfr— leaves off dancing generally — 
talks of getting old. 

29. — Same system— still ineffective — still 
talks of getting aged — surprised that men do 
not laugh as they did, when she said so a year 

or two before. 

SO.— Begins to inquire when a spinster be- 
comes an old maid. 

81. — Dresses more fantastically than ever — 
rouges a little — country-house not so agreeable 
as it used to be — goes everywhere in town — 
becomes good-natuired to young girls, and joins 
in acting charades and dumb proverbs. 

82.— Hates balls, or, if she goes to them, 
likes to sit still and talk to clever middle-aged 
gentlemen. 

88. — Wonders why men of sense prefer flirt- 
ing with girls to the enjoyment of rational 
conversation with sensible women. 

84. — Uncle dies — ^break-up of establishment 
— remains with her aunt — feels old enough to 
go about without a chaperon. 

85.— Takes to cards, where ihej are played 

gives up harp, pianoforte, and singing — 

beaten out of the field by her juniors. 

86. — Quarrels with her cousin, who is just 
married to the priae marquis of the season—' 
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■p a bonid Korj abovt bin aad 
It gxri of ber 
■panted b j 

4L — Tak«i to veuia^ ' ' a froat ' 
popalar — avwi a ren 
to many — ^vbo voald tacrifice ber libertj? — 
qaitc sare sbe bai leea c&oagb of tbat nrt d 
tbiag— Umpb : 

42. — Tamf OMxalict — u ■bor¥wl ai tbe vieet 
of tbe worid wtiMiihw a acbool oat of tbe 
prodaoe of a faacj Cur— ■abeeribe i co mal u 
vitb tbe rector — exoeUent maa — beeAdearowi 
to diiitdf ber from mm. eztzaragaai eoane of 
proeeediag wbicb iba bai adoplod — ber repud . 
tarai to ^te, aad iba pau benelf aader tbe 
ipiritaal gaidanee of a Raater. 

43. — Leami tbe Unknown Tongnei, and ; 
likes tbem — tees none of ber old friendi — ! 
eontinaei daring tbe vbole aeaeon enrdoped ^ 
in ber new deroliona Her page, baring oat- | 
grown his green inexpretsibloi, is dinaifd at ; 
the desire of ber new paslor. ' 

44.— Renoances tbe Olj OIt Bom sebool of 
piety, and gets a pug and a poodle — meeU the 
man she refased when she was two^aad>twentT 
— he grown plump and joUr, driring bis wife 
and two great heal thj- looking boja, nearlj 
men: and two loTelj girls, nearij women — 
recollects him — he does not remember her — i 
wishes the familj at Old Xick— monies home j 
and pinches htr poodle*s eara 

45. — Retams to cards at tbe Dowager's 
parties, and smells to snuff if offered ber. 

46. — Her aunt diea 

47.— Lives upon her relations; but b j tbe 
end i\f the season feels assured that she mnst 
do something else next year. 
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Her fstber^s giea ber a b«aia ibip. 

And seat ber to tbe stna'; 
She's taea ber yooag son ia bo 

And tnra*d ber back to tba laa*. 



She badna been on tbo sea 

Aboon a OMnib or 
im landed bad she ber 

Near ber tnio-loYai's door. 

Tbe aiebt WM dark, tba wind 
And ber lore was Isat 

And the bairn tbat was to 
Fu' sair began to greet. 
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Ling itood ihe ftt her tme-love't door, 

And lAog tirrd ftt the pin ; 
At length up gat his fanse mother, 

Saya, *' Wha't that wad be in?** 

"O, it ii Annie of Lochrojan, 

Tour love, oome o*er the sea, 
Bat and your young ton in her anna ; 

So opea the door to me.** 

" Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 

Tou're nae oome here for gude ; 
Tou're but a witoh, or a vile warlock, 

Or mermaid o' the flude." 

" Fm nae witch or vile warlock, 

Or mermaiden," said the ; 
*' Fm but your Annie of Lochroyan ; — 

O, open the door to me !** 

"O gin ye be Annie of Lochroyan, 

Aa I trust not ye be. 
What taiken can ye gie that e'er 

I kepi your companie?** 

"O dinna ye mind, love Gregor," she says, 

"When we sat at the wine. 
How we changed the napkins frae our neoka; 

It*8 nae sae lang sinsjme? 

*' And yours was gude, and gude enough. 

But nae sae gude as mine; 
For yours was o' the cambrick dear. 

But mine o* the silk sae fine. 

''And dinna ye mind, love Gregor," she layi, 

'* Aa we twa sat at dine. 
How we changed the rings jhrae our fingers. 

And I can shew thee thine : 

" And yours was gude, and gude enou^ 

Tet nae sae gude as mine; 
For yours was o* the gude red goud. 

But mine o' the diamonds fine. 

"8ae open the door, now, lore Gregor, 

And open it wi* speed ; 
Or your young son, that is in my anna, 

For cauld will soon be dead.'* 

"Awa, awa, ye ill woman; 

Oae frae my door for shame. 
For I bae gotten anither fair love, 

Sae ye may hie you hame.*' 

" O hae ye gotten anither fair lore, 

For a' the oaths you sware? 
Then fare ye weel, now, fause Gregor, 

For me ye's nerer see mair:" 

0, hooly hooly gaed she back. 

As the day began to peep ; 
She set her foot on good ship board. 

And sair sair did she weep. 



"Tak down, tak down the mait o' good. 

Set up the mast o' tree; 
HI seta it a forsaken lady 

To sail sae gallantlie. 

"Tak down, tak down the saila •> silk. 

Set up the sails o' skin; 
HI seta the outside to be gay. 

When there's sic grief within 1** 

Love Gregor started frae his sleep, 

And to his mother did say, 
" I dreamt a dream this night, mothai^ 

That makes my heart richt wae ; 

" I dreamt that Annie of Loehroyao, 

The flower o' a' her kin. 
Was standin* moumin' at my door. 

But nane wad let her in." 

" O there was a woman stood at the door» 

Wi* a bairn intill her ann ; 
But I wadna let her within the bower. 

For fear ahe had done you bann." 

O quickly, quickly raise he up, 

And ftft ran to the strand ; 
And there he saw her, fair Annia^ 

Was sailing fna the land. 



And "hey, Annie!" and "how, Annie! 

O, Annie, winna ye bide?" 
But aye the louder that he cried " Annie^* 

The higher rair'd the tide. 

And "hey, Annie!" and "how, Annie! 

O, Annie, speak to me !" 
But aye the louder that he cried " Annie,** 

The loader rair'd the na. 



The wind grew loud, and the na grew 
And the ship was rent in twain ; 

And soon he saw her, fair Annie, 
Come floating o'er the main. 

He saw his young son in her arms, 
Baith toss'd aboon the tide; 

He wrang his hands, and hst he ran» 
And plunged in the sen sae wide. 

He catch'd her by the yellow hair. 
And drew her to the strand; 

But cauld and stiff was erery limb^ 
Before he reaoh'd the land. 

O first he kiss'd her cherry eha^ 
And syne he kiss'd her chin. 

And sair he kiss'd her ruby lips;— 
Bat there was nae breath within. 
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BT JACOB Di Liinm. 



In the year 188S, when the BelgUni revolted 
•gainst their soFei^gn the King of Holland, 
and fears were entertained throngfaont Europe 
that this rerolationary movement might spread 
to other nations and caose serious troubles, the 
governments of England and France agreed to 
interfere and put an end to the contention. 
Consequently a laige army marched across the 
French fh>ntier, and finding that the ancient 
city of Antwerp was the head-quarters of the 
insnigents, forthwith proceeded to subdue it 
The strong citadel alone held out for the 
king. When the commander was summoned 
to surrender it and the garrison to the insur- 
gents, the curt refusal of General Chass^ 
brought about a siege which will ever remain 
one of the most memorable in the history 
of the world; but as it is not my intention to 
linger over this siege or this period of history, 
it will suffice to say that during an incessant 
bombardment of twenty days the entire works 
of the citadel, which had been built regardless 
of expense and time by the great Duke of Alva, 
in 1570, were demolished. The celebrated 
eitadel was a heap of ruins, and it required 
more than four years to rebuild what had been 
destroyed in less thjui four weeks. While the 
work of rebuilding was going on, a party of 
workmen who were busy at one of the lunettes 
or small triangular outworks suddenly cleared 
away from among the rubbish a small cross of 
white marble, which had been simply but beau- 
tifully cut. A cannon-ball had shattered it 
partly, but it was evident from the moss that 
had grown over and around it that hundreds 
of years had passed over this simple record of 
noble deed. It was evident that a number of 
letters were cut in the stone. The words were 
illegible, but after some difficulty the following 
inscription was deciphered : " Here lieth Maid 
Marian, who died for her friends, November, 
1581." The old cross, about which the very 
oldest people fancied they had at some time 
heard a story, had been respected by all soldiers, 
although no one knew what it meant, or why 
it had been placed on that secluded spot Some 
years later there was found in the city records 
the following simple tale, which is generally 
believed to be the history of the marble cross. 

In the days when the Netherlands were 
beset by their great enemy the haughty, over- 
bearing, and aggressive Spaniards, Antwerp, 
the strong, the prosperous, the liberty-loving 



dty, with its almost impregnable fortren or 
citadel, was one of the great strongholds of the 
Protestant faith. It was jealously guarded as 
a jewel of great price, and the Prince of Orange^ 
the leader of the insurrection, had placed within 
the citadel a band of his own trusty musketeers, 
upon whose valour and faith he could rely, 
although like their commander. Colonel Solms, 
they were rough and ready at their work, and 
no very refined gentlemen even in those days. 
When the garrison marched into the citadd 
with flying colours and a gay clangour of horns, 
to relieve the burgher guard which had fulfilled 
the arduous duty hitherto, they fonnd estab- 
lished in the principal building a small family 
of three, who were particularly recommended 
by the old civic commander to the newly- 
installed Colonel Solms. Solms, astout veteran, 
with a florid face and a habitual scowl that ter- 
rified most people who knew him not, glanced 
at the somewhat stupid old husband, who 
carried a large bunch of keys and smiled re- 
spectfully and good-naturedly — glanced at the 
buxom, motherly, neat woman his wife, who 
dropped a stiff but not awkward curtsey, and 
looked with some curiosity at the new soldien 
— and glanced at the young daughter, who 
stood in the door of their dwelling — half-room, 
half- kitchen — and then a shadow of % smile 
somewhat relieved the scowl. The daughter, 
as prim and spruce and neat as her mother, 
but some thirty years younger, with fresh, 
rosy cheeks, jet black hair, a snow-white little 
cap and neckerchief, and a closely-fitting un- 
pretentious dress that made her look like a little 
fairy — evidently pleased the old colonel, for 
he nodded them a return to their salute, and 
intimated to the retiring commander thnt h% 
would be content with their services. 

And content he was. The old veteran, who 
had been present at half a hundred battles, and 
lived the life of a hunted deer for many years, 
found himself too pleasantly at home in his new 
abode, and almost left off growling. At first 
he had his suspicions of the old man — Martin 
Reyder — but when that personage somewhat 
pompously introduced himself as head cellar- 
keeper and warder, and showed the commander 
his thorough knowledgeof the wine-cellar, Solms 
became convinced that Martin might be a use- 
ful man. Dame Reyder and her daughter 
Marian at the same time so executed their 
duties, and kept his apartments and those of 
his officers so neat and clean, that the gentle- 
men as by intuition began to treat the two 
women with more consideration and gentleness 
than they had hitherto bestowed on the sex. 
Notwithstanding this, however, complicatiooa 
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might lutTe eaaily arisen, had not Marian pos- 
seMod one excellent quality. She nerer allowed 
any one, from the highest to the lowest, to 
treat her otherwise than respectfully in word 
or deed. She had a pretty but determined 
way of putting every one down who attempted 
any liberties, and in a very short time had 
gained such influence over the men that not 
one of them dared to lift a finger against her. 
Strange to say, during the year that elapsed 
before the incident I am about to relate, Marian 
■pent a happy life among the rough soldiers. 
She frequently went out of her way to assist 
them when they were sick, or to make them 
more comfortable, or to look after their cooking; 
but though she was thus always amongst them, 
she had not found a lover, and had resolutely 
refused, it was reported, an offer trom one of 
the lieutenants, which puzzled gossips not a 
litUe. 

Gossips knowing generally very little, and 
in this case nothing at all, their puzzle was 
not easily explained. There was a cloud hang- 
ing over the small Reyder family, which was 
never as much as whispered about, but which 
oppressed Marian more than she herself liked 
to confess. There was a fourth member of the 
fiunily, not dead, and yet to them not living, 
not amongst those for whom they could weep 
and pray, and yet amongst those that occasion 
hot and bitter tears. There was a son, Joseph, 
educated with all care, as indeed Marian had 
also been, who, abusing his opportunities, had 
falsely turned traitor — for money; betrayed 
his country's, his city's cause — for gain. The 
father discovered it, taxed his son with it, 
summoned him to return the money, and on 
refusal, spumed him out of the house. Marian, 
who with strange perversity had clung to her 
scoundrel of a brother, interceded for him with 
her mother — went on her knees to her father. 
Dame Reyder wept sorely, but dared not dis- 
obey; and old Martin, leaving his daughter on 
her knees, pronounced a curse that well-nigh ex- 
tinguished her reason. The staunch old patriot 
prayed from Heaven calamities and punish- 
ments upon his son's bead for his iniquity, 
and swore that he would not accept him unless 
he returned broken in heart, lame in body, 
with g^y hairs and repentant, to atone for the 
great wrong he had done the city of his birth 
and the honour of his family. 

Several years bad elapsed since then, and 
Marian alone had kept up a stealthy com- 
munication with the brother she would not 
renounce. One autumn evening, about a year 
after the arrival of the new garrison, Marian 
seemed to have received some new spirit. Her 
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gaiety and curious fits of pensiveness were 
noticed by others besides her mother. At 
night, when they were sitting alone by the 
fire, Dame Reyder ventured to ask for an ex- 
planation, and then poor Marian's heart gushed 
out in Joy at having at last obtained what she 
had yearned for so long. She showed her 
mother a letter of Joseph's, in which he con- 
fessed his wrong, told her how he had been dread- 
fully ill, and being now a cripple, how his only 
wish was to be reconciled to his lather; that 
he was hiding in the city, and if she could get 
him inside the fortress, that he had no doubt 
he oould get his father's forgiveness. After 
some hesitation she had written to him that 
if he came the next morning at the little 
Watergate as a poor provision merchant who 
had undertaken to supply the garrison with 
fruit, she would enable him to come inside by 
stealth, and assist him in effecting his pur- 
pose. 

In the eager discussion which the revelation 
of this bold plan originated. Dame Reyder waa 
at first stoutly against it 

" I warn you, Marian," said her mother in 
a whisper, "I feel as if no good can come from 
it Tou know how strict Colonel Solms is, 
and that he only allows us to receive visits 
after a formal permission being granted. And 
now you are going to bring Joseph himself in 
here. You might as well open the gates at 
once and ask Duke Alva with his whole army 
to march in." 

"0 fie, mother," said Marian, "have yon 
so forgotten your own son? Have you no 
love and no pity left for my brother? Do yon 
not see that he is repenting, and that he haa 
at last been punished for his folly, and only 
wants to see you once again to ask your for- 
giveness." 

" My forgiveness!" said Dame Reyder, shak- 
ing her head with a sigh. " If I knew that 
he was sincere, and really wanted my forgive- 
ness, God forbid that I should restrain him. 
But why let him come here in the very lion's 
den. We can go to him in Antwerp, where, 
if he really be so much reduced and suffering, 
he will have no need to stir, and we can see 
him without being seen." 

"Nay," said the daughter again, *'if we 
go there he will be found out, whereas if he 
comes here where nobody knows him, I can 
easily smuggle him in early to-morrow morning 
at the little Watergate, of which I have told 
him, and he can see us and talk with us here 
without any one knowing it Only say that 
you will allow me, mother dear, and that yon 
will not tell father until Jaaeph is here, for 
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t\i^ h^ miichi iipon il all. Oh, this eetimng©- 
TO<*n< hM iw^iifbM »o h«i\ily upon me that I 
nhiiU ihank Mmven ▼hc'n it has been cleared 
Rwny. IV jr<vy! mother mine, help me." 

Tho <*Titw*ati<» of th* affectionate girl were 
i^oloqnonl that l>amo Reyderat last promiaed 
to a»ii«t hor. notwithstanding her inward 
,N%nvh^ion thit Mae mighty and wonderful 
.-h»ni?^ mnrt ha^-e come over her son Joseph, 
t,^ rnnkr him at last so humble, affecUonate, 

Th«^ c^Tnt* of the next day convmced not 
An> h<^r hnt CTerybody else that the change 
hur n.M N^n *> wonderful as she for a moment 
f,>v^\y ima^ned, and that the villanous nature 
o >u^r off?«pring had become worse rather than 
\y>ttfT yf^^^ n®^* morning the light of day 
>»jir. Mrtn away the nightly fogs and vapours, 
Vnnsn (H>ftly opened her window and looked 
«m:i rradv dressed for her enterprise. She was 
(iiu of hoiHS, and there shone a light in her 
^xtw that made her look beautiful. It was 
<iiU much too early for the arrival of any 
(rAtl<« people from town, but in her anxiety 
dhf wpnt down -stairs, opened the door, and 
<«top|HHl out daintily on to the large quadrangle. 
Hon* Hho was met by the sergeant of the guard, 
^\\o ha<l already noticed her at the window, 
Aiiii oiidoavoured to attract her attention. The 
MMKtuiiit, although a good soldier, was a some- 
what rough customer, and his attentions were 
fn^iuontly so annoying that Marian had a 
utrong dislike for him. This morning she 
would fain have passed him with a polite re- 
turn for his greeting, but the gallant veteran 
was too great an admirer of the little maid. 
He had been up the greater part of the night, 
and tho strong beer which he had quaffed dur- 
ing that time may have somewhat muddled 
his brain. Enough be it, that not content 
with the moiicst greeting of the girl, the ser- 
geant Htcppcd forward and took her hand, 
while h'lH strong arm encircled her waist, and 
his bla<*k beard approached her lips with dan- 
gerous proximity. Marian, however, was not 
the girl to Iohc her presence of mind. She 
uttered a slight exclamation of surprise, and 
with a lithe and quick movement disengaged 
herself fnim the encin^ling arm. The sergeant, 
who had made sure of his prize, had not ob- 
servtHl that his fi>ot rested on a slippery atone; 
but Marian, with the quickness of a little 
tigress. Hmaokeil his fai^c and gave him a 
sudden push on the shoulder which made him 
ItMie his l>alani*e. The stout fellow threw up 
his arnu«. and, amidst the roars of the guard 
who were looking on. stretched his uncouth 
length in the biggvst mud-puddle of the quad- 



rangle. Marian tripped away, leaving the 
raah soldier to pick himaelf out of the dirt 
with the faoetioua aaaintance of some of his 
comrades, who exasperated him bj their pro- 
testations of sympathy, and compelled him to 
withdraw to his room, swearing rengeanee on 
the giri. The opportunity was not long wanting. 

When Marian saw that her inopportune ad- 
mirer had departed, she walked slowly and in 
her usual manner in the direction of the gate, 
where the trades-people generally deposited 
their goods for her inspection. It was too eariy 
for their arrival, however, a £sct which the 
sentry at the gate immediately remarked whea 
he saw the young housekeeper advancing. 
Marian had foreseen this, and informed the 
soldier with the greatest unconcern that she 
had ordered a poor fellow to be at the little 
Watergate somewhat earlier than usual, because 
she had long promised to help him, and iihe 
did not wish to raise any jealousy between him 
and the usual purveyors. 

"Ah, Marian," said the sentry, shaking his 
head, "you are too kind-hearted. I verily 
believe you would put money into the hand 
of every vagabond who had a piteoos tale to 
tell." 

" And why not?" said she, with a bound of 
her heart; "this poor fellow has not only a 
piteous tale; the look of him is piteous enough. 
A strong fellow like yourself can do anything 
in this wide world; but those poor creatures 
whom Heaven has not favoured must struggle 
and drag themselves onward through life, poor 
things, with difficulty. If he comes, good 
Master Michel, you will not torn him off u 
others do, with rude words, will you ? Let him 
in, that I may take him to our garden.** 

"Let him in!" said Michel, elevating his 
eyebrows. " I know not that I can let him 
in, for it is contrary to orders. But I can ask 
the sergeant, and if he be willing I havv naagbi 
to say. " 

Marian, howet'er, shook her head qnlcUy 
and decisively. 

"Ask the sergeant*' She laughed. "Why, 
did you not see how I made him Hall into the 
mud; he will not allow it. Besides^ the poor 
fellow will only oome in for a few moments, 
and I can take him by the back way, and up 
the old staircase, where the goremor will mai 
see us. I will be back hero in half-an-hoar.** 

"Well, I will see," the sentry aud, aad 
j Marian had gone away almost certain of sac- 
I cess. Michel, however, had some misgivilf 
, in his soul, at what he felt to be myattfioas, 
and referred the matter to hia saporior, wbt 
; passed by not very long aftcnrarda. The ia- 
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Jnred seigeftni listened with cnrioeity, and put 
his finger to his broad nose with a knowing 
look. He stood silent for some minutes, and 
then questioned the sentry closely as to what 
Marian had said, and whether she seemed eager 
^r not At last he ordered Michel to let him 
know when the fellow arriyed, and to allow 
Marian, without saying a word, to conduct her 
lame proteg^ whither she liked. 

The half-hour had scarcely elapsed when 
Marian was at the little gate looking out for 
the extraordinary individual, whom she had 
now full ]\opes of smuggling in. Presently 
she could see at some distance in the fields the 
figure of a man making his way with difficulty 
on crutches towards the spot where the little 
boat lay. In one hand he carried a basket 
containing some vegetables, which it seemed 
he could only carry with an effort. As soon 
as the girl saw him she waved her kerchief, 
and motioned him to make haste. The crutches 
moved with redoubled energy, and made such 
progress that the honest Michel, who regarded 
the scene with some curiosity, muttered to 
himself that before the poor fellow had met 
with his misfortune he must have been pos- 
sessed of considerable strength. So any one 
would have thought who saw him wriggle into 
the little boat, for with one good long pull at 
the oars the light thing darted across the broad 
moat and flew half-way up against the landing- 
place. Somewhat astonished at this vigour 
Marian stepped back and saw her brother jump 
out of the boiat with greater ease than she would 
have given him credit for. But his crutches 
were under him at once, and turning to the 
girl he thanked her in a low voice for her gra- 
ciousnesB in favouring a poor cripple. The 
fellow's face was certainly not prepossessing. 
Lean and sallow, with prominent cheek-bones 
and hollow eager eyes that habitually looked 
to the ground, a rough yellow beard, that 
scarcely hid the meanness of his thin lips, 
such was Joseph. His clothes hung about him 
in loose disorderly fashion, and his appearance 
altogether was that of a man whom Heaven 
had not favoured. Marian snatched up the 
basket, and advancing with a light step ordered 
the man to follow her, which he did, protesting 
at the same time that she was going too fast. 
The instant they had started Michel the sentry 
turned round and waved his hat to one of his 
comrades, who was on the look-out The sign 
was seen, and the comrade disappeared. 

Marian and her brother meanwhile were ad- 
vancing quickly under the inner wall of the 
fortress, to a point where they could mount by 
a few planks which had been put there tem- 



porarily, to the covered way, following whieh 
they could reach the yard where was the en- 
trance to the cellars and subterranean passagea, 
and once there the stair and the stables woold 
allow her to reach the kitchen unobserved. 
The covered way had already been reached, and 
Marian was turning round to say a word of 
encouragement to her brother, when she started 
violently and blushed on seeing her way blocked 
by the figure of the sergeant, who sauntered 
towards her with a triumphant smile. " Why, 
Mistress Marian," said he with feigned aston- 
ishment, '*what do you bring us here? Has 
this gentleman found more favour in your eyes 
than any one inside these walls? Will you 
be pleased to make him known to meV 

** Oh, pleaseyou. Master Fellsper,'* said Marian 
somewhat flurriedl^ "this is only a poor 
citizen of the town, whom I promised to show 
what kind of fruit and vegetables we require 
for the governor, the which he haa duly pro- 
mised to deliver to us, with but small profit 
to himself." 

** Oh, indeed," answered Fellsper, eyeing the 
new-comer, who had dropped his head on his 
chest, ''and pray what might his name be?" 
Marian was silent, for thU contingency she had 
overlooked. Presently, however, she faltered, 
" I believe I heard him say that it was Joseph. " 

"Joseph!" repeated the revengeful soldier, 
"and truly he is an ill-looking cur to have 
such a name. You know. Mistress Marian, 
what strict orders the governor has given about 
strangers. If he had been some pretty youth, 
now, I might have been content; but by the 
pope's head, I must have him before our com- 
mander, for methinks he has a villanous lame 
look about him. Here, Antonio!" 

Ere the bewildered girl could utter a word 
or arrest the action of her enemy, half-a-dozen 
pikemen, headed by the rollicking Antonio, 
advanced from round the comer, where they 
had evidently been waiting, and surrounded 
Joseph. The unhappy fellow threw a rapid 
glance around him, saw his way barred on all 
sides by walls of earth, brick, or iron, and col- 
lapsed immediately into a still more hopeless 
state of lameness than before, so that a couple 
of soldiers found themselves conscientiously 
obliged to catch him by the oollar and hoist 
him up occasionally. 

"Come on, lads," cried Fellsper, "we're in 
luck. The governor is just sunning himself 
in the yard higher up before he goes to inspect 
the ammunition, so we shall not have very far 
to go. He's in a bad humour this morning. 
Mistress Marian, I promise you, and he will 
be disturbed in spirit at this untoward liberty 
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of yonn. Oh, the deoeitfulness and wicked- 
ness of the female heart! *' 

Fellsper gave a wicked leer to the girl by his 
side, and tamed up the white of his eyes as if 
he were mourning. Marian sighed, but said 
not a word. She was pondering oyer the situa- 
tion, knowing that the safety of her brother 
depended entirely on her. To confess the 
truth she knew was out of the question, and in 
the few moments that elapsed she felt instinc- 
tively that her only hope lay in sticking to her 
tale. In a few moments another turn of the 
covered way brought them to the open space 
surrounded by a thick wall and iron doors. As 
the group turned into the opening a cold 
shiver went through the poor girl, and she 
could scarcely prevent herself from falling. 
In a comer before a wooden table sat Colonel 
Solms, scowling dreadfully at the approaching 
party. A flask of wine and a scroll of paper 
were on the table ; and behind him stood no 
ene else than old Martin with his bunch of 
keys in one hand. The instant his eyes fell 
upon the figure of the lame man he started and 
changed colour, a fact which did not escape 
the attention of the suspicious Fellsper. 

" Please your honour," said the latter, lead- 
ing the prisoner to the foot of the stair, ' ' we have 
somewhat suddenly come upon this stranger, 
who was being conducted to the chief building 
by Mistress Marian, and remembering your 
strict orders, we have brought him hither that 
you may see him and do with him according 
to your pleasure. " 

" Who and what is he? "growled the govemor, 
planting his stick very firmly in the ground, 
and looking fixedly at the intruder. ** How 
now, Mistress Marian, do I find you trespassing 
against the rules and conspiring against the 
safety of the castle? What is this? Answer me!" 

Marian, who in the meantime had regained 
her composure, answered with marvellous calm- 
ness and seeming indifference, that she knew 
nothing whatever of mles and regulations that 
prevented her attending to her duty. She had 
nearly every morning during the last fortnight 
heard my lord the govemor grumble at his 
breakfast or dinner that the vegetables or the 
fmit or the sauces were not properly prepared, 
and that she therefore had bethought herself 
of one poor fellow who wanted help and who 
could procure her what was desired if he only 
was shown what was wanted. Her somewhat 
independent tone and saucy look, which she 
considered the safest thing to assume, un- 
happily displeased the govemor, who glanced 
with an angry eye from Marian to the prisoner, 
and asked in a rough voice his name. 
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Joseph,** answered he in a low roioe. 

'* Joseph — Joeeph what?'* asked Solma. 

Joseph shook his head. "Never no other 
name that I can remember," said he. 

** Oh, you liar!" cried Fellsper; " never wu 
a person bom in this world with one name 
only. There, old Martin looks as thoagfa be 
knew it" 

Old Martin shook his head and rattled bis 
keys, and murmored something abont its being 
impossible. 

"Martin, you old rogue!" cried Solmi* 
taming round apon him in great wrath, 
" what's the villain's name ? Ton don't know. 
Then what does that rascal Fellsper mean by 
saying so?" 

'' Please your hononr," said Fellsper, " me- 
thought I saw a look of recognizance pass 
between them, and I am almost certain th^ 
have seen each other before." 

** And they shall see each other again," said 
Solms, clapping his hand on his knee with de- 
termination. ''There are nimonrs abont of 
treason, and this fellow looks the traitor from 
top to toe. Lead him away to the dark hda 
and leave him there to-day ; he may tell us 
some more by to-morrow. Away with him." 

At these words Marian uttered a sapprened 
cry. The hands of the soldiers were already 
on the prisoner, whose eyes were fixed with a 
hard and steady look upon old Martin, when 
the poor girl, to whom the horrors of that dark 
cellar were but too well known, sank npon her 
knee, and clasping her hands in agony, be- 
sought the govemor to be merdftil on one 
whom she had brought to periL "I won Id 
beseech you, my lord," she nrged, "to remem- 
ber the severity of the weather and the state 
of the cellar. There is more than a foot of 
water in it, and this poor man is already salfler- 
ing. He has transgressed in nothing, the 
sentry permitted him to pass, and I tl^ght 
it was pardonable ; but if he is to be kept in 
confinement, I beseech yon, sir, for the love of 
Heaven, let him be taken to my little bod-room, 
where he will be safely gnardod by the sol- 
diers, and I can lie down anywhm for ibt 
time." 

Old Solms must have been posseasedof greaier 
hardness of heart than he was himaelf aware 
of, if he had been able to reaist ao Umching a 
prayer, uttered in such a manner. The qnici, 
modest girl had always been a fisTOorila ^ hia, 
although his good opinion was alwaya ex- 
pressed in grants, and to hear her now plead- 
ing for a man whom she had Inon^t into 
trouble, with tears ninning down her ebeeka 
and her roioe trembling with 
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more thin the rough eoldier had expected. 
He foand it e^en difficult to keep his face from 
betraying his feelings, and consequently looked 
hopelessly fierce. 

'' Ah/' he said slowly, "a foot of water in 
the cellar! is that true, Martin? Why did you 
not tell me that before? I don't want to drown 
the villain — for a villain he is — of that I am 
eonvinced — but to put him in your daughter's 
bed-room is absurd. Fellsper, you who seem 
so eager to drag the fellow along with you, I 
shall order you to have him taken to the 
armoury, and have him securely guarded until 
we can find time to see to him ; but do him no 
injury, for those of the city beyond are mightily 
stirred when one of their lean and hungry 
brood is robbed of a stiver. Tie his hands, 
for with his legs he seems of but little use." 
So saying the colonel made a motion with his 
hand, which his follower understood and dared 
not disobey. Marian held her peace, hoping 
that at some fortunate moment she might assist 
her brother, who was now being led away up 
the old stair to the armoury, where prisoners 
or soldiers under arrest were generally con- 
fined. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that when 
Marian, with trembling heart, reached the 
room where her mother awaited her, she 
scarcely had enough strength left to fall on 
Dame Reyder's bosom and sob an incoherent 
relation of what had happened. Presently too 
old Martin came in with a large store of rage 
bottled up for his daughter. The interview 
between them was anything but pacifying or 
toothing. The old man, who had not the re- 
motest expectation of this visit, was divided 
between wrathful astonishment at the unheard 
of audacity and astonished indig^tion that 
his daughter could undertake any such plan 
without asking him, while he trembled at the 
idea that the governor should suspect him of 
being a party to the vile conspiracy. He 
desired to know what the rascal wanted inside 
the fortress, for nobody would be so simple as 
to believe his story about coming to ask for- 
giveness. 

"We may be devoutly thankful," he cried, 
** if at the further examination of him they do 
not discover that he is our son — Qod help us 
— and then I do not know what will be done 
with us. But look you, Marian, you have 
been a good girl hitherto, and an obedient. 
If you ever exchange a word or as much as a 
glance with that fellow again, I'll renounce 
you as I have renounced him. Do you hear?" 

" I hear, father," said poor Marian in a low 
toioe. 



" Yeiy good; then see to it," said Rqrdflr, 
shaking his keys and going towards the guard- 
house to pick up what information he oould. 
Marian remained behind, in a mood far from 
pleasant She was an obstinate little thing, 
and what she once conceived to be her duty 
she would do in spite of everybody, even her 
father. She conceived that by her fault Joseph 
had been led into this scrape, and notwiUi- 
standing the command, of which the echo had 
scarce died away, she resolved if possible to 
rescue her brother. The task which she had 
set herself was not easy, but she felt that she 
alone could execute it, and that she must not 
even acquaint her mother with her plan. She 
watched all day with great anxiety for the re- 
turn of the governor to lus apartments, fnr 
upon his mood depended whether there was 
any hope left or not When late in the after- 
noon Colonel Solms arrived from his inspection 
he was so tired and hungry that he would have 
arrested any man who dared to remind him of 
the prisoner. Marian knew that no inquiry 
would take place before the morning, and ah^ 
breathed more freely. There was not a perM>n 
in the citadel or out of it who was more inti- 
mately acquainted with every nook and comer 
of the building than she, and the moment 
Solms had named the armoury as Joseph's pri- 
son, she had thought of one expedient at least 
When the evening darkness had suffidently 
advanced she tripped unobserved to the hamev- 
room, which formed part of the large stablest 
and noiselessly crept up a stair which was never 
used, and all but forgotten. 

Joseph was sitting on a hard wooden form, 
surrounded by all sorts of harnesses, helmets, 
breastplates, firelocks, spears, and a multi- 
tude of other engines of war; his narrow eye- 
brows were drooping over his eyes in eloee 
thought concerning his situation; the ae&try, 
who had scarcely left him, finding the evening 
getting cold, and Joseph as quiet as a moose, 
had locked the door and was pacing ap and 
down outside in the next room, where some 
of his comrades had lit a fire. Suddenly Joseph 
was startled by a whisper, which seemed to 
proceed from one of the armoun. He pricked 
up his ears. 

** Can you listen, Joseph?" said the voice. 
** I can see your head against the window, and 
if you nod you need not speak." Joseph 
nodded. ' ' Are your hands and feet both tied ?" 

"Only my hands," whispered Joseph; "if 
you can cut the cord I shall be free." 

" But then you cannot walk." 

Joseph gave a short langh, and lotted ronnd 
involuntarily. "That is Marian, is it not? 
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Are yon sure no one hears as? Well, then, 
look here." 

And getting np cautiously he stretched him- 
self to his full height, made a few steps on 
tip-toe with so much strength and vigour that 
the lameness seemed to have disappeared as by 
magic 

''You hare deceived me/' whispered Marian. 

"And you have deceived me/' answered her 
brother, instantly resuming his position of 
helplessness. " I trusted blindly to your pro- 
mise. But have you come to help me or 
not?" 

*' I have, but I scarcely know how." 

"Oh, I know that," said he; "now, answer 
me quickly, what is the strength of the gar- 
rison?" 

" Three hundred, all told." 

" And how many sentries are out at night?" 

"Thirty, changing every two hours with 
another thirty." 

Continuing thus rapidly to ask and receive 
answers which Marian imagined her brother 
wanted for his escape, he was in the course of 
a few minutes thoroughly acquainted with the 
internal arrangements, the strong parts and 
unguarded points of the citadel. 

"That will do/' he whispered cheerfully, 
" you are a good sister, Marian, and I promise 
when the hour comes you shall not be forgotten. 
Now tell me one thing more. Yonder window 
has a water-pipe underneath strong enough to 
hold me. If so, where does it lead to?" 

" To the flat roof of the hay-lofts, and from 
thence you can jump on to the dung-heap, not 
more than twelve or fourteen feet, and little 
climbing will bring you to the same place 
where you saw Solms this morning. Here is 
a little clasp-knife which I shall throw you, 
pick it up quickly and cut yourself loose. 
Make your way out, for I fear you would get 
but little mercy here. Father is furious, and 
will hear nothing of you. I should like to 
embrace you for once, and beg you to be good 
in future, but I must not Qood-by, and may 
we meet in a better and happier place." 

With silent steps Marian retreated from the 
little aperture in the wainscoting and left the 
prisoner to himself. For several hours he sat 
quietly, occasionally muttering "Little fool," 
until the midnight hour had struck. Then he 
opened the little knife, cut the cord, rose, and 
looked round him. 

It was found next morning that the prisoner | 
had escaped. How, nobody knew, and nobody 
ever discovered. The strong cord by which his 
hands had been tied waa found by the side of 



his crutches under the form on whiek the weairj 
saw him apparently asleep. But the window 
was open, and the water-pipe showed traces of 
his flight. The rest was a mystery. Suspi- 
cions of course at once fell upon poor Marian, 
whose pale looks and red eyes next morning 
might indeed have confirmed them. But her 
answers were so calm, and her account of her- 
self so reasonable, that even the sergeant Fell- 
sper, pitying her in his heart, found no reason 
to think evil of her, and after a few days the 
theory that the fellow after all waa a harmless 
wretch who had sought to earn an honest living 
g^ned ground amongst the garrison. 

Not so with Marian. The roeea did not re- 
turn to her cheeks, and her eye lost the merry 
though modest look that had rendered it so at- 
tractive. There was a pensive and at the same 
time startled expression in her face that pro- 
ceeded from inward restlessness. And indeed 
she was restless. The words, "VHien the hour 
comes you shall not be foigotten," hannted her. 
She felt now unmistakably that Joseph had 
cruelly deceived her. His poverty, kia rq>ent- 
ance, his lameness, were all deception, and she 
sometimes glowed with indignation when she 
thought how much of the castle's aecreta she 
had revealed to him. VHiat hour waa coming? 
and how could she not be foigotten? She 
burned to tell her mother, but her mother, 
frightened by the issue of the momentary de- 
ception to which she had given her conseBt, 
had given her daughter a severe leeture, and 
professed her determination to tell ererything 
to her husband which she might hereafter get 
to know. Thus driven within hendf poor 
Marian lingered on in anxious suqwue, tremb- 
ling at every rumour of treason or rebellioo 
that came to her from outside. 

One afternoon, about a fortnight after Joseph's 
escape, while she was baigaininjg with the ordi- 
nary purveyor, he put into htr hand with a 
very knowing look a small piece of paper tightly 
folded. Marian grasped it inTolnntaiily, and 
took it to her room to read it It eoatained 
these words: — "To-night at twelve^ at the 
eastern outwork, be reaidy for oa, for Bone of 
the others shall escape, Joaeph." The dread- 
ful dream had at last come tine. Throagh 
her instrumentality an attack waa to be made 
on the point which she remembered to have in- 
dicated as being somewhat remote aad gnarded 
by but one sentry. In aneh au p i e— e momenta 
the female mind argues bat Utftla. All her 
suffering and repentance for ibt fooUrii itef 
she had committed, mingled with a illll Uagv- 
ing love for her nnfortuiaia brattar, a iImIw 
to save her IHenda inaideaMi hSm^MUktnm 
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A bonible encounter, made her take a sndden 
reaolntion. Without mentioning her object to 
her mother, she obtained permission to yiait 
her annt in the city that night She had 
fpeedily clothed herself as thickly as possible, 
and wrote a short note to the goyemor, in 
which she told him in guarded terms what he 
had to fear. This note she handed to the 
colonel's prirate servant, and hastily left the 
citadel. 

The rest is but imperfectly known. It is cer- 
tain that a party of conspirators had gathered 
outside the citadel to the number of 500, 
headed by three daring Spanish noblemen, 
and Joseph as guide. That in the midst of 
their silent march they were stopped by a young 
girl, who warned them not to proceed, as every- 
thing inside the citadel was ready to beat them 
off. That she besought the guide Joseph to 
fly for safety as she had betrayed his plan, a 
story which he would not listen to. At last, 
when she found that arguments and beseeching 
were of no avail, she had cried in an excited 
manner that through her the citadel should 
not be taken by the enemies of her country, 
and drawing a pistol from her pocket had fired 
it in the air. A tremendous volley from the 
walls of the lunette, and a well-organized rush 
from the garrison, was the answer. A fearful 
fight ensued, in which both parties paid heavily 
with their blood. Among the dead next day 
there was found the body of poor Marian, with 
a calm smile of contentment upon her pale 
lips. Half the garrison wept as she was buried, 
and the simple cross that was erected on her 
grave — for they would have her buried within 
the walls — was bought by the hard-earned 
pence of the rough fellows who had found in 
her the only link to a life of more gentleness 
and purity than they ever knew before or after- 
wards. 



RELEASED. 

A little low-ceiled room. Four walls 
Whote blank shut out all else of life, 

And crowded close within their bound 
A world of pain, and toil, and strife. 

Her world. Scarce furthermore she knew 
Of Ood*B great globe, that wondroualy 

Outrolls a glory of green earth, 
And frames it with the restless 



Four closer walls of common pine; 

And therein lying, cold and still, 
The weary flesh that long hath borne 

Its patient mystery of ill« 



Begaidless now of work to do, 
No queen more careless in her state, 

Hands crossed in an nnbroken calm ; 
For other hands the work may wait. 

Put by her implements of toil; 

Put by each coarse, intrusive sign ; 
She made a Sabbath when she died. 

And round her breathes a rest divine. 

Put by at last, beneath the lid. 

The exempted hands, the tranquil fi^e; 
Uplift her in her dreamless sleep, 

And bear her gently from the place. 

Oft she hath gazed, with wistful eyes, 
Oft from that threshold, on the night; 

The narrow bourne she orosseth now; 
She standeth in the Eternal light. 

Oft she hath pressed, with aching feet, 
Those broken steps that reach the door; 

Henceforth, with angels, she shall tread 
Heaven's golden stair for evermore ! 

Mas. A. D. T. Whithst. 



THE CZAR AND CZAROWITZ. 

A BUB8IAN LBGEKD. 

During the tumults in Russia, when the 
Princess Sophia's intrigues to avail herself of 
Iwan's imbecility were defeated by Peter the 
Great, several ancient Boyars withdrew to their 
country-houses in disgnst or fear. Mierenhoff, 
one of this number, had a mansion about 
twelve versts from the metropolis, and resided in 
very strict retirement, with his only daughter 
Feodorowna. But this beautiful yoang Mus- 
covite had accompanied her father with more 
reluctance than he suspected, and contrived to 
solace her solitude by frequent visits from her 
affianced husband. Count Biron, one of the 
Czar*s body-guard. Though her lover laid 
claim to a title so sacred, his attachment to 
the imperial court, and the kind of favouritism 
he enjoyed there, had created a jealousy not 
far from rancour in Mierenhoff. Mixing pri- 
vate feuds with political secrets, he devised a 
pretext to dismisB the young captain of the 
guard from all pretension to his daughter; hot 
the young couple revenged themselves by clan- 
destine disobedience. 

On one of the nights dedicated to their 
meetings, the Boyar chote to visit his daugh- 
ter's apartment with an affectation of klndnev. 
She, apprised of his intention only a few 
moments before, conveyed her lover into a laiye 
chest, or pnsi, in the oomer of her room, and 
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closing the lid, covered it with her m&ntle, 
that he might obtain air by lifting it occa- 
sionally. But the Boyar unhappily chose to 
take his seat upon it ; and after a long stay, 
which cost his daughter inexpressible agonies, 
departed without intimating any suspicion. 

Feodorowna sprang to raise the lid of her 
€offcr, and saw Biron entirely lifeless. What 
a spectacle for an affianced wife! — but she had 
also the feelings of an erring daughter, con- 
scious that detection must be her ruin. She 
had strength of mind enough to attempt every 
possible means of restoring life; and when all 
failed, to consider what might best conceal the 
terrible circumstances of his death. She could 
trust no one in her father's household except 
his porter, an old half-savage Tartar, to whom 
he had given the name of Usbeck, in allusion 
to his tribe. But this man had taught her to 
ride, reared her favourite wolf-dog, and shown 
other traits of diligent affection which invited 
trust. Feodorowna descended from the lofty 
window of her room by the ladder Biron had 
left there : and creeping to the porter's hut, 
awakened him to crave his help. It was a 
fearful hazard, even to a Russian female, little 
acquainted with the delicacies of more polished 
society; but the instinct of uncorrupted nature 
is itself delicate, and the Tartar manifested it by 
listening to his distressed mistress with an air 
of humble respect. He followed to her chamber, 
removed the dead body from its untimely bier, 
and departed with it on his shoulder. In an 
hour he returned, but gave no answer to her 
questions, except that ''All was safe." She 
put a ring containing a rich emerald on his 
finger, forgetting the hazard and unfitness of 
the gift His eye flashed fire; and making a 
hasty step nearer, he seemed disposed to offer 
some reply; but as suddenly turning his back, 
and showing only half his tiger-like profile 
over his shoulder, he left Feodorowna in silence, 
and with a smile in which she imagined strange 
meaning. 

The absence of the captain of the imperial 
guard could not be undiscovered long, and it 
was not difficult for his family to trace his 
nightly visits to his bride. But there all clue 
ceased; and after some mysterious hints at the 
secret animosity of her father, the search seemed 
to die away. An extraordinary circumstance 
renewed it. Biron's body was found near the 
imperial city, with a small poignard buried in 
it, bearing this label round the hilt—" The 
vengeance of a Strelite. " The sanguinary sacri- 
fice of the Strelitz regiment by Peter's orders, 
for their adherence to his sister Sophia, ap- 
peared to explain this inscription; and the 



friends of Count Biron instantly iscribed hie 
fate to the scattered banditti formed by the 
survivors of this proscribed regiment. Feodor- 
owna, though not the least surprised at tlie 
incident, was the only one who rejoiced, as alie 
felt the security it gave to her secret Her 
father preserved an entire silence and impene- 
trable indifference on the subject The emperor, 
notwithstanding the eccentric seal of his at- 
tachments, chose to leave his favourite's fate 
in an obscurity he thought useful to hit politics 
and scandalous to his enemies. 

Six months passed in secret mourning on 
Feodorowna's part; and her father usually 
spent his evenings alone after his return from 
hunting. One night, as he sat half-dreaming 
over his solitary flagon, he saw a man standing 
near his hearth in a dark red cloak, with a fur 
cap bordered with jewels, and a black velvet 
mask over his face. The Boyar had aa much 
good sense as any Russian nobleman of thai 
age, and as much courage as any man alone, 
or with only his flask by his side, can reason- 
ably show. And probably he owed to hia flask 
the firmness of his voice, when he asked thia 
extraordinary visitor whence he came. The 
stranger familiarly replied, that he oonld not 
answer the question. 

" Have you no name?" 

'* None, Boyar, fitting you to know ! — Too 
have a daughter: I desire a wife; and yon have 
only to name the price yon claim for her." 

The Muscovite blood of Mierenhoff roae at 
this insolent appeal, and he snatched np the 
silver whistle by which he usually aommoned 
his attendants. 

'< Sound it, if you will," said the ttrtage 
visitor, "your servants will have no ean, and 
mine have more than an equal nnmber of 
hands. Mierenhoff! recollect this badge" — 
and as he spoke he raised his sleeve, and dia- 
covered the form of a poignard indented in hia 
arm. 

At the sight of this brand, which be well 
knew to be the symbol of the Strelita eon* 
federacy, Mierenhoff bowed hia head in ieiTor 
and silence. The unknown repeated hia pro- 
posal for a wife, demanding an inaiani aaaver. 
The Boyar, full of astonii^ent and dinuij, 
endeavoured to evade the demand, by allegiig 
the impossibility of answering so pnmpily ftr 
his daughter.*' 

** I understand your fears, Mierenhoff; yonr 
daughter heraelf shall determine, if I aa 
allowed to speak with her alone one qnaiier ef 
an hour." Some more eonverwlkai pMaad, 
which determined Miereahoira eooi^laBee. 
The Strelita, for inch be nov rwnidewd Us 
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gneit, rose suddenly from his chair. " I do 
not aak joa/' he said, "to conduct me to your 
daughter's apartment — I know where it is situ- 
ated, and by what means to enter it. Neither 
do I ask you to wait here patiently till my re- 
turn. You dare not follow me." 

He spoke truth; and had the Boyar dared to 
follow him, his surprise would not have been 
lessened by the unhesitating boldness of the 
stranger's steps through the avenues of his 
house, and the intricate staircases that led to 
Feodorowna'a chamber. 

The young countess was alone in sorrowful 
thought when her extraordinary yisitor entered. 
His proposal was made to her in terms nearly as 
concise as to her father. When she started up to 
claim help from her servants, he informed her 
that her father's life and reputation were at his 
mercy, not leas than her own; adding, ''Tou 
are no stranger to the vengeance of a Strelitz," 

Feodorowna shuddered at this allusion to the 
fate of a man whose widow she considered her- 
self, and his next words convinced her he not 
only knew the circumstances of Biron's death, 
but all the secrets of their interviews. In 
little more than the time he mentioned, he re- 
turned to the Boyar's presence, and announced 
his daughter's assent. It was agreed that the 
unknown bridegroom should not remove his 
bride from her father's roof, unless she volun- 
tarily consented to accompany him, nor visit 
her ofbener than once in every month. He 
made a further condition, that the priest should 
be provided by himself, and the ceremony un- 
witnessed, except by the father of Feodorowna. 
To these, and to any other conditions, Mieren- 
hoff would have acceded willingly, hoping to 
elude or resist them when the day arrived. 
When the stranger rose to depart, he pointed 
to a timepiece which ornamented the Boyar's 
Uble. 

"I depend on your honour; and if I did 
not, I know my own power too well to doubt 
your obedience. Count twenty movements of 
this minute hand before you quit your seat 
after I am gone." 

So saying, he disappeared, and the father- 
in-law elect of thirt mysterious man remained 
stupid with consternation and amaze till the 
period expired. 

What passed between the father and daughter 
cannot be explained. If he was surprised at 
her ready acquiescence, she was no less indig- 
nant at his tame surrender of his only child to 
a ruffian who had demanded her, she supposed, 
SA the seal of some guilty confederacy. But 
this supposition wronged her father. Cowardly, 
jet not cruel, and ambitious, without sufficient 



craft, the Boyar was only enough adTanoeA 
into the mysteries of the Strelitz faction to 
know that his own danger would be equally 
great whether he betrayed the conspirators or 
the government This man had passed unop- 
posed among his servants, had learned all the 
secrets of his house, and must consequently 
possess means to purchase both. He felt him- 
self surrounded by an invisible chain, and by 
a mist which magnified, while it confused his 
fears. The Countess Feodorowna, from whom 
he had expected the most eager questions and 
piercing complaints, was silent, sullen, and 
entirely passive. When the next midnight 
arrived, she sat by her father's side, with her 
arms folded in her fur pelisse, and her loose 
hair covered with a mourning veil, while the 
Strelitz entered with a Greek priest. The rites 
of the Muscovite church were performed without 
opposition; and the father, with a sudden pang 
of remorse and horror, as if till then he had 
believed the marriage would have been pre- 
vented by some unknown power, resigned 
Feodorowna to her husband. She clung to 
the Boyar, earnestly insisting on hia part of 
the contract, while this mysterious son-in-law 
professed his faithful respect for all hia pro- 
mises. 

"Depend on my word," he added, "you 
will never be removed from your father's hooae, 
except to take your seat on the throne of all 
the Russias." 

This was the first intimation ever given by 
him of his expectations or his rank; and oer- 
tain flattering hopes, which had always clang 
to the Boyar's fancy, seemed on the verge of 
probability. Perhaps this pretended Strelitz 
was the Czar himself, whose fondness for adven- 
ture and skill in political intrigue, had induced 
him to assume the garb and stamp of the con- 
federacy he meant to baffle. Feodorowna was 
not without ambition, and the diamond brace- 
let which her new husband placed on her wrist 
was worthy to bind an empress's hand. Every 
month, on the second day of the new moon, he 
appeared at her father's supper-table, and de- 
parted before daylight; but by what means he 
gained ingress and eg^ress was not to be dis- 
covered. The servants of the Boyar profeesed 
entire ignorance, nor did he venture to pro- 
secute his inquiries very strictly. But hia 
daughter's curiosity was more acute; and not- 
withstanding the solemn oath imposed on her 
to forbear from questions, and to respect the 
mask which covered his face, she resolved oa 
trying the effect of female blandiahment. On- 
dually, and by very cantiooa advances, aha 
tempted the Strelitz to exceed hia studied 
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perance at a sapper prepared with anofliial 
care. Her music and her smiles were not 
wholly without effect, and he suddenly said, 

" Do you know, Feodore, I had never seen 
or desired to see you, if Biron had not talked 
of your beauty with such passionate fondness 
among my guards. He piqued my fancy, for 
he seemed to act the part of the Elnglish Athel- 
wold to the island-king Edgar, and his fate 
was not far unlike." 

At this allusion to her first husband's affec- 
tion and tragic end, Feodorowna shrunk in 
horror, scarcely suppressed by the secret hope 
this speech justified. He spoke of his guards, 
and compared himself to a sovereign prince. 
The inference was natural, and the pride of 
her heart increased the beauty of her coun- 
tenance. He filled another cup of cognac to 
the brim, and holding it to her lips, bade her 
wish health to the Emperor of Russia at the 
same hour next night. There was a cold and 
stony dampness in his hand, which did not 
agree with the purple light in his eyes. He 
quitted her instantly, for the first cock had 
crown and day was breaking; but she resolved 
that day should end her uncertainty. 

Dull in intellect and selfish in heart, her 
father had little claim to her confidence ; but 
his life, perhaps her sovereign's, might be in- 
volved in the desperate plots of the Strelitz 
faction. She covered herself in a common 
woollen garment and a peasant's hood, deter- 
mining to seek the emperor in Moscow, and 
beg a pardon for her husband and her father 
as the price of her discovery. Thus resolved, 
and not without hope of a still higher price, 
she left her chamber unseen and visited the 
hut of his Tartar servant She asked him 
whether he dared depart from her father's 
house and accompany her to Moscow on foot. 
The old man answered by filling a wallet with 
provisions; and digging up a square stone 
which lay under his pillow, took three rubles 
and the emerald ring from beneath it, and put 
them into his mistress's hand. 

"This is all you have in the world, Usbeck!" 
said the young countess, "and I may never 
repay you." 

" No, not all," he answered; " I have still 
the axe which split the trees for you when you 
ate the wild bees' honey." There needed no 
farther assurance of his faith to the child of 
his master. 

The travellers entered Moscow before noon, 
but the emperor was absent from his palace. 
"What is your business with him?" asked a 
man of meagre and muscular figure, who stood 
in a plain mechanic's dress near one of the 



gates. Feodorowna answered that she had a 
petition of great importance to present to him. 
The stranger perused her countenance, and 
advised her to wait till the captain of the 
gfuards appeared. 

" That would avail nothing," said she; " I 
must see him and deliver this paper into his 
own hands." 

"Why not into mine?" returned the ques- 
tioner, rudely snatching the pi4)er and thrust- 
ing himself behind the gates: bat not so rapidly 
as to escape a blow levelled at kii head by 
Usbeck. 

" Keep that blow in mind, my good friend," 
said the thief, laughing, " I shall not fofgei 
my part of the debt" And slUj twitching 
the long lock which hung behind Usbeck's ear 
in the Black Cossack's fashion, he disappeared. 

Feodorowna stood resolutely at the gateway 
of the palace, still expecting to see the empe- 
ror, and determining to commanicate all that 
had happened to herself, her first hasband, 
and her father. Presently the artisan returned 
again, and laying his hand familiarly oo her 
arm, whispered: — 

" The emperor is in the gnard-honse, foQow 
me!" 

There was an expression, an ardent and full 
authority in his eye which instantly annoniiced 
his rank. She was going to kneel, bat he 
prevented her. " Be of good cheer, Feodo- 
rowna! your hasband is greater and less than 
he appears. Return home and drink tke 
Emperor of Russia's health to-nl|^t^ as be 
commanded." 

Usbeck stood listening anxiously near his 
mistress; and when she tamed to him vHh a 
smiling conntenanoe, beckoned her to follow 
him. But it was too late: a goard of twelve 
men had drawn np behind, and now sanooaded 
them. They were forcibly separa t ed, and each 
conveyed to prison, where sentinels, legnlsrly 
changed, attended till about the elefenth hoar 
of the next day, when two persons in the habit 
of Russian senators entered and enidactcd 
Feodorowna to another room in the foitimi. 
This room was filled with senators; aad a 
bishop, whose face she recognised, stood near 
a couch on which a yonng man sat with silver 
fetters on his handa. His dress was slottsnly 
and squalid, but his person tall and w^-made; 
his complexion healthfnlly brown, and bis eyes 
and hair of a brilliant black. Another man, 
whose form and countenance were catirdy 
muffled, stood behind the gnrnp, bnt anft- 
ciently near to direct and obeerre them. 

Count Tolstoi, the chief senator, obcjjed a 
glance from his eye; and sddisssing bfaMstf 
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to the manacled prisoner, laid, in a low and 
respectful Toioe, "Does yoar highness know 
this woman?" He answered in German, and 
the muffled man gave a signal to the bishop, 
who approached the oon^, and joining the 
hands of Feodorowna to the prisoner, declared 
their marriage lawful from that hour, but from 
that only. 

Though the face of her husband had been 
eoncealed from her during their mysterious 
intercourse, Feodorowna knew the strong, stem 
voice, the dark hair and eyes, and the perfect 
symmetry of this unknown prisoner; and her 
heart smote itself when the letter she had 
written to the emperor was read aloud to him. 
He made no reply, and the witnesses of this 
strange ceremony laid before him another 
paper, stating, that finding himself unqualified 
for goyemment, he disclaimed all right of suc- 
cession to the crown, acknowledging his brother 
Peter its lawful heir. He signed it with the 
same unbending countenance : and thestanders- 
by haying each repeated an oath of allegiance 
to the chosen successor, departed one by one, 
solenmly bowing their heads to the bishop and 
the muffled man who stood at his right hand. 
They, with Feodorowna, were then left alone 
in the room, until a signal-bell had sounded 
twice. A man whom she knew to be Field- 
Marshal Wreyde entered as it tolled the last 
time, bearing a silver cup and cover. His 
countenance was frightfully pale, and he stag- 
gered like one convulsed or intoxicated. The 
prisoner fixed his eyes sternly on Feodorowna, 
and bowing his head to the muffled stranger, 
took it with an unshaking hand and emptied 
it to the hhBt drop. While he held it to his 
lips, the bishop opened a long official paper, 
bnt the prisoner interrupted him — 

" I have already heard my sentence of death, 
and know this is its execution." 

Even as he spoke, the change in his com- 
plexion began, and Feodorowna, uttering dis- 
mal screams, was forced from his presence. 
Five days after she was carried in a covered 
litter to the church of the Holy Trinity, where 
a coffin lay in state under a pall of rich gold 
tissue. Her conductor withdrew into the dark- 
ness of the outer aisle, leaving her to contem- 
plate the terrible conclusion of her father^s 
ambitious dreams, and the last scene of human 
greatness. But she was yet uncertain how 
far the guilt of the detected faction had ex- 
tended, and whether he who lay under the 
q>lendid pall, and had once called himself her 
husband, was the treacherous governor of 
Siberia, Prince Oagarin, or a still more illus- 
trious criminal There was no name upon the 



velvet covering of the coffin, no banner, no 
armorial bearing; and the attendant, seeing 
the silent and stony stupor of the miserable 
widow, conducted her compassionately back to 
the covered litter. It con?eyed her to a con- 
vent, where, a few hours after her arrival, a 
white veil was presented to her, with this man- 
date, bearing ihe imperial signet of Peter the 
Gieat 

*' The widow of Alexis, Czarowitz of Russia, 
could enter no asylum less than the most 
sacred and distinguished convent of the empire. 
It is not her crime that he instigated foreign 
sovereign and Russian renegades to assassinate 
his father, depose his mother-in-law, and expel 
his kindred. Neither is it her crime that her 
father was the dupe of a faction, whose only 
purpose was to elevate a man fond of the vices 
of the lowest herd, and therefore fit to be their 
leader. Nor can a woman, bold enough to 
risk the life of her husband, blame a father, 
whose Justice required him to sacrifice his son. 
He spared him the shame of a public execution, 
and gave him a title to the tears of a lawful 
widow." 

Thus perished Alexis, heir apparent of the 
widest empire and the most celebrated sovereign 
then existing in Europe. The decree that con- 
signed him to death was passed in the senate- 
house of Moscow by all the chief nobility and 
cleigy, the high officers of the army and navy, 
the governors of provinces, and others of inferior 
degree, unanimously ; but referring the mode 
to his sovereign and father, whose extraordinaiy 
character, combining the sternness of a Junius 
Brutus with the romance of a Haroun Alras- 
chid, enabled him to fulfil the terrible office of 
his son's Judge. But even Peter the Great had 
not hardihood enough to be a public execu- 
tioner; and his unhappy son, though his sen- 
tence might have been justified by the base- 
ness of his habits and associates, was never 
openly abandoned by his father. His death 
was ascribed to apoplexy, caused by shame and 
fear, at the reading of his sentence; and the 
Czar, with his Czarina Catherine, attended the 
funeral. Feodorowna died in the con?ent of 
Susdale, of which the former Czarina, mother 
of the Czarowitz, was abbess when he perished ; 
and Usbeck, her faithful servant, easily escaped 
from the prison of the emperor, who did not 
forget his blow. Once on his way from Moscow 
to Novogored, attended only by four servants, 
Peter was stopped by a party of Rashbonicks, 
and leaping from his sledge, with a pistol 
cocked, demanded to know what they desired. 
One of the troop replied, he was their lord and 
master, and ought to supply the wants of his 
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deBiiiatesabJeeta. The emperor knew Usbeck's 
Toiee, ftnd giving him an order for a thooaand 
mblee on the goTemor of No?ogorod, bade him 
go, and remember how Peter of Riueia paid his 
debta, either of honoor or of jiutiee. 
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The gbd ipring-green growi Inminoni 

With coming Sommer^i golden glow; 
Merry Birda nng as they aang to oa 

In far-off aeaaona, long ago : 
The old place bringa the yonng Dawn back, 

That moiat eyea mirage in their dew ; 
My heart goea forth along the track 

Where oft it danced, dear Winnie, with yon. 
A world of Time, a aea of change, 

Have rolled between the patha we tread. 
Since yon were my " Courin Winnie,** and I 

Waa yonr **own litiU, good little Ned.** 

There'a where I nearly broke my neck, 

Climbing for neata ! and hid my pain : 
And then I thought yonr heart wonld break, 

To have the Birda pat back again. 
Yonder, with lordlieat tendemeaa, 

I carried yon acroaa the Brook; 
So happy in my arma to preaa 

Ton, triumphing in your timid look : 
So lovingly yon leaned to mine 

Yonr cheek of aweet and dnaky red : 
You were my " Cotuin Winnie,** and I 

Was your **o¥niilittU, good litOe Ned.** 

My Being in your preaeoce baak'd. 

And kitten-like for pleaanre purred; 
A higher heaven I never aak'd. 

Than watching, wistful aa a bird. 
To hear that voice ao rich and low ; 

Or aun me in the roay riae 
Of Bome aoul-ripening amile, and know 

The thrill of opening paradiae. 
The Boy might look too tenderly, 

AH lightly 'twaa interpreted : 
Yon were my *' Cousin Winnie,** and I 

Waa your **ownlitUe, good UUle Ned.** 



Ay me, but I remember how 

I felt the heart-break, bitterly. 
When the Well-handle amote yonr brow, 

Beoanae the blow fell not on me I 
Such holy longing filled my life, 

I could have died, I>ear, for your aake ; 
But, never thought of you aa Wife ; 

A cure to clasp for love*a heart-ache. 
You entered my aoul'a temple, Dear, 

Something to worship, not to wed : 
You were my " Cousin Winnie,** and I 

Waa your *'oi0n liUU, good liUle Ned.** 

I aaw you, heaven on heaven higher. 

Grow into atately womanhood; 
Your beauty kindling with the fin 

That awima in proud old Kngliah blood* 
Away from me, — a radiant joy 1 

You aoar*d ; fit for a Hero'a bride : 
While I a Mim in aoul, a Boy 

In^atature, ahiver'd at your aide! 
You aaw not how the poor wee love 

Pined dumbly, and thua doubly pled : 
You were my " Cousin Winnie," and I 

Waa your **own little, good little Ned." 

And then that other voice came in ! 

There my Iife*a muaic auddenly atcpp'd. 
Silence and darkneaa fell between 

TJa, and my Star from heaven dropped. 
I led Him by the hand to you — 

He waa my Friend— whoae name yoi/bear: 
I had prayed for some great task to do. 

To prove my love. I did it. Dear ! 
He was not jealoua of poor me ; 

Nor aaw my life bleed under hia tread : 
You were my *' Cousin Winnie,** and I 

Was your '*oi0n little, good UttU NmL"* 



I amiled, Dear, at your happin< 

So Martyra amile upon the 
The amile of your reflected bliaa 

Flaaht from my hearfa dark tarn of tean I 
In love, that made the anffering aweet. 

My bleaaing with the reat waa given — 
'^ OofPs softest fUmers kiss her feet 

On Barth, tmd crown her head in Heaven,*' 
And leat the heart ahould leap to teU 

Ita tale V the eyea, I bow'd the head: 
You were my " Cousin Winnie/* and I 

Was your **ownlittU, good littU Ned.** 

I do not blame you. Darling mine; 

You oould not know the love that Inrkt 
To make my life ao intertwine 

With youra, and with mute mystery wotkl* 
And, had you known, how diatantly 

Your calm eyea would have lookt it dow^ 
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all occaaions. I found him once bowing on 
the stairs to a poor alarmed wretch of a rat, who 
was cringing np in a comer; he was offering 
him the retreat honourable, with a polite 
** After you, sir, if you would oblige me." I 
settled the point of etiquette by kicking the 
rat down stairs, and received a frown from my 
humane friend for my impatient inhumanity. 
It must have been my humorous friend, and 
not the atrabilarious Bard of Twickenham, 
who, coming to a corn-field, pulled off his hat, 
and bowing profoundly, requested of his 
wheaten audience, that, as he was a poor poet, 
they would lend him their ears. 

His opinions of men and things have some 
spice of singularity in them. He conceives it 
to be a kind of puppyism in pigs that they 
wear tails. He defines a great-coat to be a 
modem Spenser, in folio, with tailpieces. He 
calls Hercules a man-midwife, in a small way 
of business, because he had but twelve labours. 
He can tell you why Horace ran away from 
the battle of Philippi : it was to convince the 
Romans that he was not a lame poet He de- 
scribes critics to be a sort of doorkeepers to the 
temple of Fame; and says it is their business 
to see that no persons slip in with holes in 
their stockings, or paste buckles for diamond 
ones — not that they always perform this duty 
honestly. 

He is a polite man, though a wit — which is 
not what wits usually are; they would rather 
lose a life than a joke. I have heard him ex- 
press his detestation of those wits who sport 
with venomed weapons, and wish them the 
fate of Laertes, who, in his encounter with 
Hamlet, had his weapon changed, and was 
himself wounded with the poisoned foil designed 
for his antagonist. I mean by saying he is a 
polite man that he is naturally, not artifici- 
ally polite; for the one is but a handsome, 
frank- looking mask, under which you conceal 
the contempt felt for the person you seem most 
diligent to please; it is a g^ltedged envelope 
to a blank valentine ; a shell without a nut ; a 
courtezan in a fair Quaker's chaste scUmity and 
smooth sleekness; the arch devil in a domino: — 
the other is, as he describes it, taking the hat 
and cloak of your heart off, and standing un- 
covered and unconcealed in the presence of 
worth, beauty, or any other amiable quality. 
Thus he unites humour with seriousness, and 
seriousness with humour. 

In short, he is a humane man; and human- 
ity is the only trae politeness. I have seen 
him ridicule that politeness which contents 
itself with bowing and bending the back very 
humorously. In walking through his garden. 



a tree or tall flower, touched by the pMiing 
wind, bowed its head towards him: hit hat 
was immediately off, and the bow retarned 
with an old-school oeremonionsneaa and eti- 
quette that would perhaps have cured Lord 
Chesterfield, that fine polisher of exteriors, of 
some of his hollow notions of manners. In 
this spirit I saw him bow very profoondly to 
the giants as he passed nnder St Dnnstan's 
church. He had asked his friend what waa 
the hour; but before he could reply the giants 
had informed him; " Thank yon, gentlemen,*' 
said he, bowing to them witli a graoefol 
humour. 

At dinner there is but one glaaa on the table 
his lady apologizes for her seeming negligence; 
— *' Time, my dear, hath no mora than one 
glass; and yet he contrives to seeall hla gneata 
under the table — kings, lord-mayort, And pot- 
boys." 

If he lends yon a book, for the hnmonr of 
the thing he will request yon, aa yon love a 
clean conscience, to make no thnmb-and-bntter 
references in the margin; and will, moreover, 
ask you whether yon have studied that modem 
"art of book-keeping," which has aupeneded 
the " Italian method," namely, of never re- 
turning the books you borrow? 

His wit is what he describes the troe wit to 
be ; it is brilliant and playful aa a fencing foil; 
it is as pointed too, and yet it hnrta not; it is 
as quick at a parry, and aa hannleaa at a 
thrust. But it were a vanity In me to attempt 
to portray my humorous friend. His likeness 
cannot be taken; yon might aa well hope to 
paint thecameleon of yesterday by thecameleoa 
of to-day; or ask it as a particular favour <d 
a flash of lightning to sit for half an hour for 
a whole-length portrait; or Porteoa to stand 
while you chiselled out a personification d 
Immutability. I cannot r^ect back, by my 
dim mirror, the "flashings and ontbreakings 
of his fiery mind," when he is in what be 
terms "excellent fooling" (bnt it 1% to my 
thinking, trae wisdom) ; sparkle foUowssparkle, 
as spark followed spark from the wdl-be- 
thumped anvil of patten-footed Ynlcan. 

This is the humorous, and therefore happy 
man. Dost envy him, then with the inffed 
brow, and pale, d^ected cheek? Whea for- 
tune frowns at thee, do thon langh at her? H 
is like laughing at the threatenings of a hnlly; 
it makes her think less of her power over 
thee. Wouldst thon be anch a man, aiagle- 
hearted Selfishness, who haat no sympathy 
with the suffering, no smile with the h^ipy? 
Feel less for thyself and more for oUmbb, and 
the happiness of others shall mak» thea happj* 
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AKSTER FAIR. 

[^nUAm TtauiAnt, bom io Aostnither, TUb, 1784; 
4i«d IMh Oelober, 1848. In earij childhood h« lost 
th« QM of his feet, and ha wm compelled to tue omtchea 
all hie life. This miafortune left him little choice of a 
pioftwion, and hie brightest proepect was to become the 
teacher of a ooontry schooL He possessed a natural 
aptitade fer the acquirement of languages, and almost 
ynai^^ made himself master of the classic, the prin- 
cipal modem and eastern tongues. In 1885 he was 
appointed professor of oriental languages in the Uniyer- 
sity of St. Andrews. He was the author of sereral 
Taluable educational works, and of a number of poems 
and dramas. He ii best known, howerer, by hii Atuter 
Fair, which flnt appeared in 1818. It is a humorous 
poem, descriptlTe of Scottish manners, with the Fair and 
"Maggie Lauder "as the leading theme. Theeyentsare 
supposed to take place in the time of James V., although 
anadironisms are aTowedly introduced to heighten the 
fan by their incongruity. ] 

Say Muse, who first, who last, on foot or steed 
Came candidates for Maoois to her town? 

St AndrewiT sprightly students first proceed. 
Clad in their foppery of sleereless gown ; 

Ybrth whistling from Salrador's gate they speed 
Full many a mettlesome and fiery lown. 

Forgetting Horace for a while and Tully, 

And mad t' embag their limbs and leap it beantiftxlly. 

For ey'n in Learning's oobweb'd halls had rung 
The loud report of Maooib Laudbb'i fune, 

And Pedantry's Qreek-conning clumsy tongue, 
In songs had wagg'd, in honour of her name ; 

Up from their mouldy books and tasks had sprung 
Bigent and Magistrand to try the game ; 

Frelectioos ceas'd ; old Alma Mater slept, 

And o'er his silent rooms the ghost of Wardlaw wept. 

So down in troops the red-elad students come 
As kittens blithe, a Joke-exchanging crew, 

And in their heads bear learned Greece and Rome, 
And haply Cyprus in their bodies too ; 

Some on their Journey pipe and play; and some 
Talk long of Mao, how feir she was to Tiew, 

And ss they talk (ay me ! so much the sadder) 

Backwards they scale the steps of honest Plato's ladder. > 

Next fttmi the well-air'd ancient town of Crail, 
Go out her craftsmen with tumultuous din, 

Her wind-bleach'd fishers, sturdy-limb'd and hale. 
Her in -kneed taylon, garrulous and thin ; 

And some are flush'd with horns of pithy ale, 
And some are fierce with drams of smuggled gin, 

While, to augment his drowth, each to his Jaws 

A good Crail's capon' holds, at which he rugs and 
gnaws. 

1 The student widiing to understand this ladder may 
oonsult Plato, drnvh. tom. 8, page Sll of Serrani's 
edit. 

s A CiaU'a oapon is a dried haddock. 



And from KingriianM and handet* olep'd of boars. 
And fiurms around (their names too long to add) 

Sally the Tillagen and hinds in scons, 
Ttaant, and laird, and bedger, hodden-dad. 

Bolted are all the East-nook houssi^ doors ; 
Br'n toothless wiTss pass westward, tott*ring glad. 

Propping their tremlous limbs on oaken stay. 

And in their red plaids drsM'dasif 'twtre Sabbath day. 



And bare-fix>t lasses, on whose raddy fluso 
Unftiri'd is health's rejoicing banner i 

Trick'd in their Sunday mutches edg'd with laoe, 
Tippets of white, and ftooks of red and green. 

Come tripping o'er the roads with Jocund pace. 
Gay as May-morning, tidy, gim, and clean; 

Whilst Joggling at each wench's side, her Joe 

Cracks many a mstio Joke, his pow'r of wit to show. 



Then Justling forward on the western road. 
Approach the folk of wind-swept Pittenweem, 

So num'rous that the highways, long and broad. 
One waring field of gowns and coat-tails seem. 

The fet man pulBng goes, oppress'd with load 
Of cnmb'ious fiesh and oorpuleoce extreme : 

The lean man bounds along, and, with his toes. 

Smites on the fet man's heels that slow before him 



St Monance, Elie, and a4)AO0&t facma. 
Turn their mechanics, fishers, formers, out; 

Sun-burnt and shoeless sohool-bcys rush in swarms. 
With childish trick, and rsTelry and shout : 

Mothers bear little children in their arms, 
Attended by their giggling daughters stout ; 

Clowns, cobblers, cotters, tanneis, wearers, beaux. 

Hurry and hop along in dusters and in rows. 

And erery husbandman, round Largo-law, 
Hath scrap'd his huge-whed*d dung-cart feir and dean. 

Wherein, on sacks stufTd frill of oaten straw. 
Sits the goodwife, Tam, Kat^y, Jock, and Jean ; 

In fiow'rs and ribbons drest the honss draw 
Stoutly their creaking, cumbersome machine. 

As, on his cart-head, sits the goodman proud, 

And cheerily cracks hii whip and whistles dear and 
loud. 

Then from her coal-pits Dysart Tomits forth 

Her subterranean men of colour dun. 
Poor human mould-warps, doom'd to scrape in earth, 

CTimmerian people, strangers to the sun; 
Gloomy ss soot, with feces grim and swarth. 

They mardi, most sourly leering erery one. 
Yet Tory keen, at Anster loan to share 
The merriments and sports to be accompUsh'd them 

Nor did Path-head detain her wrangling nee 
Of weayers, toiling at their looms for Inead ; 

For now their slippery shuttles rest a space 
From fiying through their labyrinths of thread ; 

Their treadle-shaking fosi now scour apaoe 
Tknf GaUow town with lerity of tiead ; 



* Boar hills. 
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So on th^ ptM, with gadc in hand, ftall iMBt 
To tiy thoir linewir stivngth in din ezperiBMnt. 

And long Kirkcaldy ftom each dirty itzvet 
Her norn'rons population «aitward throwi. 

Her roguish hoy» with bare onatooking'd fbet, 
Her rieh ihip-ownera, gen'rons and Jocoae, 

Her proep*roa8 merohanta, aober and diaGreet^ 
Her coxcomba pantaloon'd, and powder'd beaux, 

Her pretty laaaee tripfnng on their gxeat toea, 

With akina aa white aa milk or anj boil'd potatoea. 

And tram Kinghom Jump hastily along 

Her fsnymen and poor inhahitanta : 
And the upland ^ hamlet, where, as told in song, 

Tarn Lutar play'd of yore hia lively ranta, 
Is left dispeopl'd of her broae-fed throng, 

For eastward send they now aa thick aa ante; 
Dunfermline, too, ao flun'd for oheoka and ticks. 
Bends out her loom-bred men with bags and walking- 
sticks. 

And market-maida, and apion*d wiTea, thai bring 
Their ginger-bread in baaketa to the Faib, 

And cadgers with their creels, that hang by string 
From their lean horse-riba, rubbing off the hair. 

And cTOok-legg'd cripplea, Uiat on crutchea swing 
Their shabby persons with a noble air. 

And fiddlers, with their fiddles in their cases, 

And packmen, with their packs of ribbons, gauae, and 
laoee. 

And from Kinross, whoae dusty streets, unpaT'd, 
Are whirl'd through hear'n on summer's windiy day, 

Whoae plats of cabbage-bearing ground are lar'd 
By Leyen's waTes, that clear as erystal play. 

Jog her brisk burghers, spruce and cleanly shaT'd, 
Her sullen cutlers and her weareia gay, 

Her ploughboys in their botch'd and clumsy Jaoketa, 

Her elowns, with cobbled shoon stuck taU. of iron taoketa. 

Next ride on sleek-man'd horses, bay or brown. 
Smacking their whipa and spurring bloodily, 

The writers of industrious Cupar town. 
Good social mortals, skill'd the pen to ply * 

Lo ! how their garments, aa they gallop down, 
Waying behind them, in the breeses fly; 

As upward spum'd to heay'n's blue bending roof, 

Dash'd ia the dusty road from erery bounding hoof. 



TO-MORROW. 

To-morrow you will live, you always cry; 
In what far country does this morrow lie, 
That 'tis so mighty long ere it arriyef 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow Uto? 
"Tis 80 far fetch'd, this morrow, that I fmr 
Twill be both yery old and yery dear. 
To-morrow I will iiye, the fbol doea say; 
To-day itself s too late, the wise liyed yesterday. 
Haktial trandated by Cowlbt. 
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tMn. Abba HmtIa HaU, bom in Wesftitd, 1806. 
She maxTi«l, in 1824, Mr. & a Hall, the origiBater 
and editor of the ilH /oMnuU and naay otlisr Inportaat 
woika. In oonjunctkm with bar huahaad, aha baa con- 
poaed and edited about 800 yoliiaMBaiBfOal8S8. ^^r^*^r^ 
her miaceUaneoua writings aha baa prodooad auny 
hooka for children, and temperanoatalae haTJBg power- 
ftally adrooated the temperanoa marmont thioui^ 
out her literary lift. Her chief worfca are : fibCeftsi ^ 
Iriak CharaeUr; Ckranidm qfaSAo^brovm: l%i 3ittam 
acr; Th£ Oirttev, a tale of the niga of Jamaa IL ; 
Untk Horace: IdgkU and Skadom qf Iriak (%mrmekr: 
The Orovet of Bkarmg: Marttui^ or a Tamig MmUTi 
/iMfunei— tnuudatad into GennaB and Duftdft ; Aerte 
^ iki Jriak FeoMmtrjf; The WhUU B09: A Wmmirii 
atory; Oan Wrong he Ri^f The Figkt^ FmUh: Tklee 
qf Wcman*e TriaU, 4e. 4o. From the Iat4«r woifc ws 
are permitted to quote the following tala. IhialalaLord 
Lytton said ha oooaidered "ffraee BmUUf oae of the 
beat short stories erer written.** A draaiatie ywatcB 
of the story waa prodooad at the AddpU Thaatra with 
greatsuoceas, Mrs. TateaplayingtbaharafaMi Tha i hift W a 
Uni9er$Uy MeiifOMUu said of the Tote ^ Wmnem*$ TrimU, 
*'There ia about ifim a still and a inlwiB and My 
beauty that ia worthy of the aaorad aBltfael whkh th^ 
fllustrate." Thia work is pnbliihed by Wano A Ob. 
She died in 1881.] 

[Grace was the on! j child of Abel Dari^ the 
schoolmaster of Craythorpe. Mn. Dari^ had 
died a few weeks after the birth of her daughter; 
bat Grace, ander her father^s eare, had grows 
op a pure-minded and generooa-hearied girl. 
She married Joseph HnnU^, the h a nd s om ee t 
yoath in the Tillage; bat he waa also one of 
the idlest Soon Grace was compelled io own 
that the evil rqwrts abont Josqih, io which 
she had long rinsed credence, were not nn- 
founded. Her husband was selMndnlgent^ aad 
too fond of the ale-house. In the eoiine of a 
few years she was subjected to many paiafbl 
trials and to much disgrace. Still shestivfe 
hard to do her duty as awifeand mother: mlaery 
schooled her still more in the ways of Tirtae.] 

In less than eight years after their marriage, 
her little family were entirely dependent open 
her for support The woricshop, filled 
implements and materials for labcmr, had |^ 
into other hands; and the pretty cottage, with 
its little flower-garden, waa twianuid hf a 
more industrious master. For moAtha togAsr 
Joseph used to absent himadf fnm bene, 
under the pretext of seeking empkymeBt 80 
ruined was his repntaiioQ, thai ao one in his 
own neighbouriiood would inirasi him with 
work; and he was but too wHUag to fbUow tha 
wandering bent of his diaorderad miad. How 
he was really occupied during these 
was a profound aoersi e?ea io his wiiB^ 
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times lie returned well dressed, and with plenty 
of money, which he would lavish foolishly, 
in sudden fits of affection, upon his children. 
On other occasions he appeared with hardly 
sufficient clothes to cover him — poor, and suf- 
ering bodily and mental misery. Then, when 
from her earnings he was provided and fed, he 
would again go forth, and neither be seen nor 
heard of for many months. 

When chid by her neighbours for the kind- 
ness with which she treated this reckless spend- 
thrift, she would reply calmly, "He is my 
husbuid — the father of my children; and, as 
such, can I see him want?" 

From the very day she had parted with her 
first portion of dress to pay the baker a bill, 
she had toiled unceasingly with her own hands 
for the benefit of her family. Mrs. Craddock 
eould no longer say that she was unskilled in 
woman's craft; to the astonishment of all, in 
a little time she was the most exquisite needle- 
woman in the neighbourhood. Nothing came 
amiss in the way of labour. Long before day- 
light she was busied with her housewifery — 
the earliest smoke of the village was from the 
chimney of her neat though plain and scantily- 
furnished cottage; and so punctual was she in 
her engagements, that "As true as Grace 
Huntley" became a proverb in Craythorpe. 
Humble yet exalted distinction ! — one that all 
desire — so few deserve! . . . 

One evening, after a sad interview with her 
father, Orace returned to her own cottage. 
Ere she had crossed the threshold, a voice, 
whose tones could not be mistaken, thrilled 
to her heart. It was that of her husband! 
He was standing before the fire, holding his 
hands over the flame; his figure seemed more 
muscular than ever, but its fine proportions 
were lost in the appearance of increased and 
(if the term may be used) coarse strength. 
His hair hung loosely over his brows, so as to 
eonvey the idea of habitual carelessness; and 
his tattered garments bespoke the extreme of 
poverty. He turned slowly round, as the ex- 
clamation of "Mother, dear mother!" burst 
from the lips of Josephine, who had been gaz- 
ing from a comer at her father, more than 
half afraid to approach him. 

One look — and one only — was enough to 
stifle all reproach, and stir up the affection of 
Grace's heart. Want was palpably stamped 
upon his countenance; and, as her eye glanced 
rapidly over his figure, she shuddered at the 
alteration which a few months had accom- 
plished. For some moments neither spoke; 
at last he advanced and held out his hand to 
her: as he walked she perceived that his feet 
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were shoeless and bleeding. All his faults^ 
his cruelties, were forgotten — she only remem- 
bered that he suffered, and was her husband; 
and she fell upon his bosom and wept bitterly. 

Whatever were the sins of Joseph Huntley, 
either before or after this period of his life, it 
is but justice to him to believe that the tcMurs 
he that night mingled with his wife's were 
those of a contrite heart When she asked 
him how and where he had spent his time 
during the past months, he entreated her to 
forbear such questions for a little while, and 
that then he would satisfy her: but the period 
never came; and the dislike he evinced to afford 
her any information on the subject, together 
with his speedy relapse into intemperate and 
dissolute habits, checked her inquiries, and 
renewed her fears for the future well-doing of 
her eldest son. 

In the vicinity of gentlemen's seats there 
are always a proportionate number of poachers; 
and it requires more than magisterial vigilance 
to restrain their devastations. Although it 
was impossible to fix a stigma of this kind on 
any particular person in the village of Cray- 
thorpe, there were two men, basket-makers by 
trade, who were strongly suspected of suok 
practices. John and Sandy Smith lived to- 
gether in a wretched hut on the skirts of Cray- 
thorpe Common. No one knew whence they 
came. Lonely and reserved in their habits, 
they seldom mingled with the villagers. Little 
children loved not their approach; and the 
large Newfoundland dog at the "Swinging 
Hen" would never form acquaintance with 
them or their mongrel lurcher: the latter, to 
confess the truth, was as reserved as his masters, 
and made but few friendly overtures towards 
the nobler animal. The only thing connected 
with the strangers that made a respectable ap- 
pearance was a fleet and firm -footed black pony, 
which they maintained and treated with great 
care, for the ostensible purpose of hawking 
their brooms through the country; but people 
did talk; and, indeed, it was difficult to account 
for various petty peculations that had oc- 
curred; or how the landlord of the same 
"Swinging Hen" obtained hisexquisite French 
brandy. Grace learned with regret that an 
acquiuntance had commenced, and quickly 
ripened into intimacy, between her husband 
And these men. Joseph was no sooner clothed 
and reinstated in his humble cottage, than his 
bad habits returned and his evil propenaitiea 
grew stronger and stronger. 

Tet the ill-temper so constantly manifested 
towards his wife and younger ehildren was 
never extended to his eldest boy, who, hi^y 
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in the remoral of all restraint, and heedless of 
the misery his conduct inflicted on his aged 
g^randfather, flnng aside his books, and, careless 
of his mother's injunctions, appealed to a higher 
power when he was reproved for his frequently 
repeated faults. He galloped on the Smiths' 
pony, and made friends with their dog Covey; 
b^an by shooting sparrows and titmice with 
bow and arrows, and ended by bringing home 
a hare as a present to his mother, which she 
resolutely refused to dress, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of the son and the commands of 
his father. 

** Did you see or take any silver away from 
hence ? " inquired Grace, who had been anxiously 
occupied in looking over her small chest of 
drawers. 

"How could we get at the drawer, mother?" 
replied Abel quickly, but reddening at the 
same time. 

"Oh, Abel!" exclaimed Josephine. 

"If you have taken the money, tell the 
truth," enjoined his mother, in her clear, quiet 
voice. 

Abel made a sign of silence to his little sister. 
"Why should I take it?" he said sullenly at 
last. 

"Abel, Abel ! " screamed Josephine, attempt- 
ing to put her hand on his mouth at the same 
time, "God will hate you if yon lie! I saw 
you take the money— all mother's white shil- 
lings; but I thought she bid you do so." 

Grace turned slowly round from the table; 
her face was of an unearthly paleness; no word, 
no sound passed from between her parted lips; 
but she stood, like the cold fixed statue of 
Despair, gazing upon her children. Josephine 
rose, and climbing on the table, endeavoured 
to win her mother's attention. Gerald, the 
sickly brother, getting up from his chair, 
clasped and kissed her hand. With Abel, there 
was a struggle — not of long duration, but 
nevertheless powerful — the struggle of bad 
habit with good principle; the latter conquered, 
and he fell at his mother's feet. 

"Forgive me — forgive me! God knows I 
am sorry. It was not for myself I took it — 
father told me — " 

"Hush!" interrupted Grace, "do not say 
thai before tliese*' — and she pointed to the 
children; adding, with great presence of mind, 
"It was your father's money, if it was mine, 
Abel ; but you were wrong in not telling me of 
it There, Josephine and Gerald, go into the 
lane, if yon will; I wish to speaJc to your 
brother. •• 

With almost inconceivable agony, this ex- 



cellent woman learned that her son was (ar 
gone in falsehood. His heart was opened by 
the sight of his mother^s distress; and it takes 
time to make a practised deceiver. With the 
earnestness of truth, he poured forth the wicked 
knowledge he had acquired; and Graoe shud- 
dered, while she prayed that the Almighty 
would watch over her son in thia tore and 
dangerous extremity. 

And now came one of her bitterest iriala. 
She had guarded Abel from the effect of his 
father's sin, as an angel watches over the dea- 
tinies of a beloved object, — unceasingly, bol 
unseen. She had never alluded to her husband's 
faults, nor even to his unkindnesa, before her 
children; yet now the time had arrived when 
she must rend the veil — she must expose his 
shame: and to whom? — tohisownionl Now 
it became her duty — her painful but imperative 
duty — ^to caution Abel openly against his own 
father — against his influences and habits; and 
to show the child that the parent was guiding 
him in the way tliat leadeth to destmetion. 

If anything like justice has been done to 
the development of Graoe Huntley's character, 
this sacrifice will be appreciated. How many 
a deed of unostentatious but devoted virtnt is 
performed beneath a peasant's roof — amid the 
lanes and alleys of hnmble life, unknown to, 
or unheeded by, the world! 

Huntley soon discovered that hia wife had 
been influencing their child's eondnet; indeed, 
the sacred law of truth formed so completely 
the basis of her words and actions thai she did 
not attempt for a moment to conceal iL 

" Then you mean to set yourself in oppoaltiM 
to me? " he said, all evil passions gathering at 
his heart and storming on his brow. 

"Not to you, but to your ains, Joaeph,** was 
her meek but firm reply: whereupon Jie swoie 
a bitter oath, that he would bring np hia own 
child in the way which best snited him, aad 
dared her interference. 

"As sure as you are a living woman,** be 
continued — with that coneentiated rage which 
is a thousand times more dangerona than Im- 
petuous fury — "aa sure aa yon are a living 
woman, you shall repent of this! I aee the 
way to punish yonr wilfulness: if yon vpjpcm 
me in the management of my children, one by 
one they shall be taken from yon to aerre my 
purposes! Yon may look for them in vain, 
nntil (he added with a fiendish smile) yon 
read their names in the oolnmna of the New- 
gate Calendar." 

That nig^t, aa latteriy had been his cnstom, 
he sallied forth about eight o'clock, leaving 
his home and family witlwnt food or 
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The chUdren crowded roiind their mother's 
knee to repeat their simple prayers, and retired, 
oold and hungry, to bed It was near midnight 
ere her task was finished; and then she stole 
softly into her chamber, having first looked 
upon and blessed her treasures. Her sleep 
was of that restless, heavy kind which yields 
no refreshment; once she was awakened by 
hearing her husband shut the cottage-door; 
again she slept, but started from a horrid dream 
— or waa it, indeed, reality — and had her hus- 
band and her son Abel quitted the dwelling 
together ? She sprang from her bed, and felt 
on the pallet — Gerald was there; again she 
felt — she called — she passed into the next room 
— "Abel, Abel, my child! as you value your 
mother's blessing, speak!" There was no re- 
ply. A dizzy sickness almost overpowered 
her senses. Was her husband's horrid threat 
indeed fulfilled — and had he so soon taken their 
ehild as his participator in unequivocal sin! 
She opened the door and looked out upon the 
night; it was cold and misty, and her sight 
could not penetrate the gloom. The chill fog 
rested upon her face like the damps of the grave. 
She attempted to call again upon her son, but 
her powers of utterance were palsied — her 
tongue quivered — her lips separated, yet there 
came forth no voice, no sound to break the 
silence of oppressed nature; her eyes moved 
mechanically towards the heavens — they were 
dark as the earth: — had Qod deserted her? — 
would he deny one ray, one little ray of light, 
to lead her to her child ? Why did the moon 
cease to shine, and the stars withhold their 
brightness? Should she never again behold 
her boy — her first-bom? Her heart swelled 
and beat within her bosom. She shivered 
with intense agony, and leaned her throbbing 
brow against the door-post, to which she had 
clung for support. Her husband's words rang 
in her ears — "One by one shall your children 
be taken from you to serve my purposes!" 
Through the dense fog she fancied that he 
glared upon her in bitter hatred — his deep-set 
eyes flashing with demoniac fire, and his smile, 
now extending, now contracting, into all the 
varied expressions of triumphant malignity. 
She pressed her hand on her eyes to shut out 
the horrid vision ; and a prayer, a simple prayer, 
rose to her lips: like oil upon the troubled 
waters, it soothed and composed her spirit 
^he could not arrange or even remember a form 
of words; but she repeated again and again 
the emphatic appeal, " Lord, save me; I perish ! " 
until she felt sufficient strength to enable her 
to look again into the night As if hope had 
set its beacon in the sky, calmly and brightly 



the moon waa now shining upon her cottage. 
With the sudden change, at once the curse and 
blessing of our climate, a sharp east wind had 
set in, and was rolling the miat from the 
canopy of heaven; numerous stars were visible 
where, but five minutes before, all had been 
darkness and gloouL The shadow passed from 
her soul — she gazed steadily upwards — her 
mind regained its firmness — her resolve was 
taken. She returned to her bed-room^-dres s ed 
— and, wrapping her cloak closely to her bosom, 
was quickly on her way to the Smiths' dwelling 
on Craythorpe Common. 

The solitary hut was more than two miles 
from the village; the path leading to it broken 
and interrupted by fhigments of rocks, roots 
of furze, and stabbed underwood, and at one 
particular point intersected by a deep and 
brawling brook. Soon after Qrace had crossed 
this stream she came in view of the cottage, 
looking like a misshapen mound of earth; 
and upon peering in at the window, which 
was only partially lined by a broken shatter. 
Covey the lurcher uttered, from the inside, 
a sharp, muttering bark, something between 
reproof and recognition. There had, certainly, 
been a good fire, not long before, on the a^>»- 
cious hearth, for the burning ashes cast a larid 
light upon an old table and two or three 
dilapidated chairs; there was also a fowling- 
piece lying across the table; but it waa evident 
none of the inmates were at home; and Qrace 
walked slowly, yet disappointedly, round the 
dwelling till she came to the other aide, that 
rested against a huge mass of mingled rock 
and clay, overgrown with long tangled fern 
and heather: she climbed to the top, and had 
not been many minutes on the lookout ere 
she perceived three men rapidly approaching 
from the opposite path. As they drew nearer, 
she saw that one of them was her husband; 
but where was her son ? Silently she lay among 
the heather, fearing she knew not what — yet 
knowing she had much to fear. The chimney 
that rose from the cabin had, she thought, 
efTectoally concealed her from their view; but 
in this she was mistaken — for while Huntley 
and one of the Smiths entered the abode, the 
other climbed up the mound. She saw his 
hat within a foot of where she rested, and 
fancied she could feel his breath upon her 
cheek, as she crouched, like a frightened hare, 
more closely in her form; he surveyed the spot, 
however, without ascending further, and then 
retreated, muttering something about corblea 
and ravens; and, almost instantly, she heard 
the door of the hut close. Caotkmsly she erspi 
down from her hiding-place; aod, cnwUng 
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along the gronnd with stealth and silence, 
knelt before the little window, so as to observe, 
throngh the broken shutter, the occupation of 
the inmates. The dog alone was conscious of 
her approach; but the men were too seriously 
engaged to heed his intimations of danger. 

Merciful powers! — had Qrace Huntley suf- 
fered so long, so patiently, only to witness such 
a scene! She almost wished that God in his 
mercy had stricken her with blindness; she 
prayed for insensibility — for death — for any- 
thing sare the knowledge now imparted with 
such fearful truth. Would that it were a dream ! 
But no— the horrid proofs were before her eyes 
— in her ears; and the one drop of comfort, 
the only one, was the information that her 
eon had returned home by a shorter path — 
that the ruffians feared yet (oh, the import, 
the dreadful import, that little word carried 
with it!) — that they feared yet to trust him 
with all their secrets: they feited to bring him 
ff€t to their den. 

"Then there is hope for my poor child," 
riie thought, "and I can — I will sare him!" 
With this resolre, she stole away as softly and 
as quickly as her trembling limbs would per- 
mit. The depredators revelled in their fancied 
security. The old creaking table g^aned 
under the weight of food and ardent spirits; 
and the chorus of a wild drinking song broke 
upon her ear as returning strength enabled 
her to hasten along the rude path leading to 
Oraythorpe. 

The first gray uncertain light of morning 
was visible through the old church-yard trees, 
as she came within sight of her cottage. She 
entered quietly, and saw that Abel had not 
only returned, but was sleeping soundly by 
his brother's side. 

Grace set her house in order — took the work 
she had finished to her employer — came back, 
and prepared breakfast, of which her husband, 
having by this time alao returned, partook. 
Now he was neither the tyrant whose threat 
still rung in her ears, nor the reckless bravo 
of the common; he appeared that morning, at 
least so his wife fancied, more like the being 
she had loved so fondly and so long. 

"I will sleep, Grace," he said, when their 
meal was finished — "I will sleep for an hour; 
and to-morrow we shall have a better break- 
fast." He called his son into the bed-room, 
where a few words passed between them. 
Immediately after, Grace went into the little 
chamber to fetch her bonnet. She would not 
trust herself to look upon the sleeper; but her 
lips moved as if in prayer; and even her children 
liill remembered that, as she passed out of the 



cottage-door, she had a flashed and 
appearance. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Huntley," said her 
old neighbour, Mrs. Craddock. "Have you 
heard the news? Ah! bad people going — " 

"True, true!" replied poor Grace, as she 
hurried onwards, " I know — I heard it all — ** 

Mrs. Craddock looked after her; surprised 
at her abruptness. 

" I was coming down to yoo, Grace," said 
her father, standing so as to arrest her progress; 
" I wished to see if there was any chance <d 
the child Abel's returning to his ezercLsea; as 
this is a holiday, I thought — " 

"Come with me," interrupted Grace, "come 
with me, father; and we will make a rare 
holiday." 

She hurried the feeble old man along the 
road leading to the rectory; hot returned no 
answer to his inquiries. The servant told her, 
when she arrived at her destination, that his 
master was engaged — ^particularly engaged — 
could not be disturbed — Sir Thomas Puroel 
was with him; and as the man spoke, the study 
door opened, and Sir Thomas crowed Um 
hall 

"Come back with me, sir! " ezdaimed Graee 
Huntley, eagerly; "I can tell you all you want 
to know." 

The baronet shook off the hand she had laid 
upon his arm, as if she were a maniac Grace 
appeared to read the expressiom ef his coun- 
tenance. " I am not mad. Sir Thomas Purod," 
she continued, in a suppressed, tremnloos voice; 
"not mad, though I may be so soon. Keq^ 
back these people and return with me. / Mr. 
Glasscott knows I am not mad." 

She passed into the study with a resolute 
step, and held the door for Sir Thomas to enter; 
her father followed also, as a child traces ita 
mother's footsteps, and looked around him 
and at his daughter with weak astonishment. 
One or two of the servants, who were loitering 
in the hall, moved as if they would have fol- 
lowed. 

"Back, back, I say," she repeated, "I need 
no witnesses — there will be enough of them 
soon. Mr. Glasscott," she oontinned, doaiiig 
the door, "hear me while I am able to bear 
testimony, lest weakness — woman's weakness 
— overcome me, and I fiUter in the tmth. In 
the broom-sellers' cottage aeroas tiie common* 
on the left side of the chimney, eoncealed by 
a large flat stone, is a hole-^then mnch of the 
property taken fh>m Sir Thomas Puoel's last 
night is concealed."* 

" I have long suspected theaa man — SaiiUi, 
I think they call ihemaelTaa; yat thtj aia bai 
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two. Now, we have abundant proof that three 
men absolately entered the house " 

"There wcu a third/' mormured Grace, 
almost inaudibly. 

"Who?" 

"My — my — my husband!" and, as she ut- 
tered the word, she leaned ag^nst the chimney- 
piece for support, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

The clergyman groaned audibly; he had 
known Grace from her childhood, and felt 
what the declaration must have cost her. Sir 
Thomas Purcel was cast in a sterner mould. 
"We are put clearly upon the track, Mr. 
Olasscott," he said, "and must follow it forth- 
with; yet there is something most repugnant 
to my feelings in finding a woman thus herald 
her husband to destruction " 

"It was to save my children from sin," ex- 
claimed Grace, starting forward with an energy 
that appalled them all: "God in heaven, whom 
I call to witness, knows that though I would 
sooner starve than taste of the fruits of his 
wickedness, yet I could not betray the husband 
of my bosom to — to — I dare not think what! 
I tried — I laboured to g^ve my ofispring honest 
bread; I neither asked nor received charity; 
with my hands I laboured, and blessed the 
Power that enabled me to do so. If we are 
poor, we will be honest, was my maxim and 
my boast; but he — my husband, returned; he 
taught my boy to lie, to steal; and when I re- 
monstrated — ^when I prayed, with many tears, 
that he would cease to train our — ay, our child 
for destruction, he mocked — scom^ — told me 
that, one by one, I should be bereaved of my 
children, if I thwarted his purposes; and that 
I might seek in vain for them through the 
world, until I saw their names recorded in the 
book of shame! Gentlemen, this was no idle 
threat — last night Abel was taken from 
me— — 

"I knew there must have been a fourth," 
interrupted Sir Thomas, coldly; "we must 
have the boy also secured." 

The wretched mother, who had not imagined 
that any harm could result to her son, stood 
as if a thunderbolt had transfixed her — her 
hands clenched and extended — her features 
rigid and blanched — her frame perfectly erect, 
and motionless as a statue. The schoolmaster, 
daring the whole of this scene, had been com- 
pletely bewildered, until the idea of his grand- 
child's danger or disappearance — he knew not 
which — took possession of his mind; and filled 
with the single thought his faculties had the 
power of grasping at a time, he came forward 
to the table at which Mr. Glaascott was seated; 



and, respectfully nncoTering hia gray hain, 
his simple countenance presenting a strong 
contrast to the agonized iron-bound featurei 
of his daughter, he addressed himself to the 
worthy magistrate: — 

"I trust you will cause instant search to be 
made for the child Abel, whom your reverence 
nsed kindly to regard with especial favour." 

He repeated this sentence at least half-a- 
dozen times, while the gentlemen were issuing 
orders to the persons assembled for the appre- 
hension of the burglars, and some of the fenialea 
of the family were endeavouring to restore 
Grace to animation. At last Sir Thomas 
Purcel turned suddenly round upon Abel 
Darley, and in his stentorian tone bawled eat, 
"And who are you?" 

"The schoolmaster of Craythorpe, so please 
you, sir — that young woman's father — and 
one whose heart is broken!" 

So saying, he burst into tears; and his wail 
was very sad, like that of an aJfflicted child. 
Presently there was a stir among the little 
crowd — a murmur — and then two officers 
ushered Joseph Huntley and his son into the 
apartment. 

He walked boldly up to the mag^rate'a 
table, and placed his hand upon it, before he 
perceived his wife, to whom consciousness had 
not yet returned. The moment he beheld 
her, he started back, saying, " Whatever charge 
you may have against me, gentlemen, you oaa 
have none against that woman." 

"Nor have we," replied Sir Thomas; "ahe 
is your accuser!" 

The fine features of Joaeph Huntley relaxed 
into an expression of scorn and unbelidT. " She 
appear against me ! Not — not if I were to at- 
tempt to murder her!" he answered firmly. 

"Grace!" exclaimed her father, joyfully, 
"here is the child Abel — he is found I" and 
seizing the trembling boy, with evident exal- 
tation, he led him to her. The eflect of thk 
act of the poor simple-minded man was electri- 
cal — the mother instantly revived, but turned 
her face from her husband; and, entwining her 
son in her arms, pressed him closely to her 
side. The clergyman proceeded to interrogate 
the prisoner; but he answered nothing, keeping 
his eyes intensely fixed upon his wife and 
child. In the meantime the officers of justice 
had been prompt in the execution of their duty: 
the Smiths were apprehended in the village, 
and the greater portion of the property stolen 
from Sir Thomas Purcel was found in the hut 
where Grace had beheld it concealed. 

When the preparations were suffidenUy for^ 
ward to conduct the onfortonate men to priaoop 
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ODE ON MELANCHOLY. 

BT JOHN KMAT& 

No^ BO^ go not to Lethe, neither twist 

Wolf e-bftne, tight-rooted, for its poitonooe wine ; 
Nor raflbr thy paie-foreheed to be kia'd 

By it^g**^**^. mbj grape of Proeerpine ; 
lUke not yoor roeaxy of yew-berrieiy 

Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Tour moomftil Pqrohe, nor the downy owl 
A partner in your •onow's myeteries ; 

For ihade to ihade will come too drowsily, 
And drown the wakeAil aagniah of the aooL 

But when the melancholy fit thall fkll 

Sodden from hearen like a weeping ok>ad, 
lliat foeten the droop-headed flowers all. 

And hides the green hill in an April shroad ; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose. 

Or OB the rainbow of tho calt sand- wave, 
Or on the wealth of globed peonies ; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 

Imprison her soft hand, and let her raTe, 
And foed deep, deep npon her peerless eyes. 

She dwells with beanty— Beanty that most die ; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adien ; and aching Pleasore nigh. 

Taming to poison while the bee month sips : 
Ay, in the Tory temple of Delight 
Yeil'd MehuM^oly has her sorran shrine. 
Though seen of none laTe him whose strennons 
tongue 
Oui hurst Joy's grape against his palate fine; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might. 
And be am<mg her dondy trophies hong. 



LIFE'S CHASE. 

(FBOM THS GBBMAN of flOHULTZX.) 

1W dbief of the huntsman ii Death, whose aim 

Boon levels the brare and the craTen; 
He erimeons the field with the blood of his game, 

Bot the booty he lesTes to the raren. 
Like the stormy tempest that files so fiMt, 
O'er MOOT and mountain he gallops ikst; 
Man shakes 
And quakes 
At hk bugle blast. 

Bit what boots it, my friends, from the hunter to fiee ; 

Wbe shoots with the shafts of the gssTet 
Vkr better to meet him thus manfrilly. 

The braTO by the side of the brare I 
And wbsn against us he shall turn his brand, 
With his flMS to his foe let each hero stand. 
And await 
Hisfltte 
From a hero's hand. 



ALTHO* THOU MAUN NBYEB BE 

MINE. 

BT BOBBBT BUBXB. 

Hei^s a health to ane I lo'e dear, 

Hsrs^s a health to ane I lo'e dear; 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers 

And soft as their parting tea i ' J esi y 1 

Altho^ thou maun nsrer be mine^ 

Altho^ eren hope is denied; 
'TIS sweeter for thee dsqiairing, 

Than aoght in the world besi d e J esi j f I 

I mourn thro' the gay, gaudy day. 

As, hope l ess, I muse on thy diarms; 
But welcome the dream & sweet slumber. 

For then I am lookt in thy arms— Jes^y I 
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I guess by the dear angel smiley 
I guess by the lore-rcdling e^e; 
But iHiy nzge the tender onnfa s sifl n 
'Gainst fortune's foil cruel 
Hei^s a health to ane I k/e dear. 

Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear; 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovm 
And soft as their parting tear Jes^ 1 



BEHAVIOUR. 

BT BALPH WALDO BMBBSOIf.^ 

Oraoe, Beauty, and Caprice 

Build this goildsn portal ; 

Oraeeftal women, ohosen men 

Danls erezy mortal: 

Their sweet and lofty ooontenanoe 

His enehanting food ; 

He need not go to tlMm, their tonm 

Beset hk soUtnde. 

He kwketh seldom in their Amo, 

His eyes eocplors the ground, 

like green grass is a lo6king-|^a« 

Whereon their traits ars found. 

little he says to thsm. 

So danees his heart in hk breast, 

Their tranquil mien bereaTeth 1dm 

Of wit, of words, of rest 

Too weak to win, too fond to shun 

The tyrants of his doom. 

The much deoeiTed Bndymioa 

Slips behind a tomh. 

The soul which animmtes Natore is not Urn 
significantly published in the fignre, more- 
ment, and gesture of animated bodies, than in 
its last Tehide of arUcnlate speech. This silent 
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and subtile language is Manners; not what, 
but haw. Life expresses. A statue has no 
tongue, and needs none. Good tableaux do 
not need declamation. Nature tells every 
secret once. Yes, but in man she tells it all 
the time, by form, attitude, gesture, mien, 
face, and parts of the face, and by the whole 
action of the machine. The visible carriage 
or action of the individual, as resulting from 
his organization and his will combined, we call 
manners. What are they but thought entering 
the hands and feet, controlling the movements 
of the body, the speech, and behaviour? 

There is always a best way of doing every- 
thing, if it be to boil an egg. Manners are the 
happy ways of doing things; each once a stroke 
of genius or of love — now repeated and har- 
dened into usage. They form at last a rich 
varnish, with which the routine of life is washed 
and its details adorned. If they are superficial, 
80 are the dew-drops which give such a depth 
to the morning meadows. Manners are very 
communicable; men catch them from each 
other. Consuelo, in the romance, boasts of the 
lessons she had given the nobles in manners, 
on the stage; and, in real life. Talma taught 
Napoleon the arts of behaviour. Genius in- 
vents fine manners, which the baron and the 
baroness copy very fast, and, by the advantage 
of a palace, betters the instruction. They 
stereotype the lesson they have learned into a 
mode. 

The power of manners is incessant — an ele- 
ment as unconcealable as fire. The nobility 
cannot in any country be disguised, and no 
more in a republic or a democracy than in a 
kingdom. No man can resist their influence. 
There are certain manners which ar« learned 
in good society, of that force that, if a person 
have them, he or she must be considered, and 
is everywhere welcome, though without beauty, 
wealth, or genius. Give a boy address and 
accomplishments, and you give him the mas- 
tery of palaces and fortunes where he goes. 
He has not the trouble of earning or owning 
them: they solicit him to enter and possess. 
We send girls of a timid, retreating disposition 
to the boarding-school, to the riding-school, to 
the ballroom, or wheresoever they can come 
into acquaintance and nearness of leading per- 
sons of their own sex; where they might learn 
address, and see it near at hand. The power 
of a woman of fashion to lead, and also to daunt 
and repel, derives from their belief that she 
knows resources and behaviour not known to 
them; but when these have mastered her secret, 
they learn to confront her, and recover their 
salf-possession. 



Every day bears witnesB to their gentle raki 
People who would obtrude, now do not obtrude. 
The mediocre circle leama to demand that 
which belongs to a high state of nature or of 
culture. Your manners are always under ex- 
amination, and by committees little expected 
— a police in citizen's clothe»-^-bat are award- 
ing or denying you very high prizes when you 
least think of it. 

We talk much of utilities — but 'tis oar man- 
ners that associate us. In hours of business 
we go to him who knows, or has, or does this 
or that which we want, and we do not let our 
taste or feeling stand in the way. But this 
activity over, we return to the indolent state, 
and wish for those we can be at ease with; 
those who will go where we go, whose manners 
do not offend us, whose social tone chimes with 
ours. When we reflect on their persuasiTe and 
cheering force; how they recommend, prepare, 
and draw people together; how, in all clubs, 
manners make the members; how manners 
make the fortune of the ambitious youth ; that, 
for the most part, his manners marry him, and, 
for the most part, he marries manners ; when 
we think what keys they are, and to what 
secrets; what high lessons and inspiring tokens 
of character they convey; and what divination 
is required in us, for the reading of this fine 
telegraph, we see what range the subject has, 
and what relations to convenience, power, and 
beauty. 

Their first service is very low — when they 
are the minor morals: but 'tis the beginning 
of civility — to make us, I mean, endurable to 
each other. We prize them for their rough- 
plastic, abstergent force; to get people out of 
the quadruped state; to get them washed, 
clothed, and set up on end; to slough their 
animal husks and habits ; compel them to be 
clean; overawe their spite and meannoM, teach 
them to stifle the base, and choose the generous 
expression, and make them know how much 
happier the generous behaviours are. 

Bad behaviour the laws cannot reach. So- 
ciety is infested with rude, cynical, rcatless, 
and frivolous persons who prey upon the rest, 
and whom a public opinion concentrated into 
good manners, forms accepted by the sense of 
all, can reach; the contradictors and raileis at 
public and private tables, who are like terrien, 
who conceive it the duty of a dog of honour to 
growl at any passer-by, and do the honours of 
the house by barking him out of sight: I have 
seen men who neigh like a horse when jou con- 
tradict them, or say something which thcj do 
not understand: then the overbold, who make 
their own invitation to your benrili; tlie 
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Tering talker, who gives you his society in laige 
saturating doses ; the pitiers of themselves — a 
perilous class; the frivolous Asmodeus, who 
relies on you to find him in ropes of sand to 
twist; the monotones; in short, every stripe of 
absurdity; these are social inflictions which 
the mag^trate cannot cure or defend you from, 
and which must be intrusted to the restraining 
force of custom, and proverbs, and familiar 
rules of behaviour impressed on young people 
in their school-days. . . . 

Manners are partly factitious, but, mainly, 
there must be capacity for culture in the blood. 
Else all culture is vain. The obstinate preju- 
dice in favour of blood, which lies at the base 
of the feudal and monarchical fabrics of the 
Old World, has some reason in common experi- 
ence. Every man — mathematician, artist, 
soldier, or merchant — looks with confidence 
for some traits and talents in his own child, 
which he would not dare to presume in the 
ehild of a stranger. The Orientalists are very 
orthodox on this point. " Take a thorn-bush," 
said the Emir Abd-el-Kader, "and sprinkle it 
for a whole year with water; — it will yield 
nothing but thorns. Take a date-tree, leave 
it without culture, and it will always produce 
dates. Nobility is the date-tree, and the Arab 
populace is a bush of thorns. " 

A main fact in the history of manners is the 
wonderful expressiveness of the human body. 
If it were made of glass, or of air, and the 
thoughts were written on steel tablets within, 
it could not publish more truly its meaning 
than now. Wise men read very sharply all 
your private history in your look and gait and 
behaviour. The whole economy of nature is 
bent on expression. The tell-tale body is all 
tongues. Men are like Geneva watches with 
crystal faces, which expose the whole move- 
ment. They carry the liquor of life flowing 
up and down in these beautiful bottles, and 
announcing to the curious how it is with them. 
The face and eyes reveal what the spirit is 
doing, how old it is, what aims it has. The 
eyes indicate the antiquity of the soul, or 
through how many forms it has already as- 
cended. It almost violates the proprieties, if 
we say above the breath here what the confess- 
ing eyes do not hesitate to utter to every street 
passenger. 

Man cannot fix his eye on the sun, and so 
far seems imperfect. In Siberia a late traveller 
found men who could see the satellites of Jupi- 
ter with their unarmed eye. In some respects 
the animals excel us. The birds have a longer 
tight, beside the advantage by their wings of 
a higher observatory. A cow can bid her calf, 



by secret signal, probably of the eye, to run 
away, or to lie down and hide itself. The 
jockeys say of certain horses, that "they look 
over the whole ground." The out-door life, 
and hunting, and labour, g^ve equal vigour to 
the human eye. A farmer looks out at yon as 
strong as the horse ; his eye-beam is like the 
stroke of a stafiT. An eye can threaten like a 
loaded and levelled gun, or can insult like hiss- 
ing or kicking; or, in its altered mood, by beams 
of kindness, it can make the heart dance with 
joy. 

The eye obeys exactly the action of the mind. 
When a thought strikes us, the eyes fix, and 
remain gazing at a distance ; in enumerating 
the names of persons or of countries, as France. 
Germany, Spain, Turkey, the eyes wink at 
each new name. There is no nicety of learning 
sought by the mind which the eyes do not vie 
in acquiring. "An artist," said Michel An- 
g^lo, "must have his measuring tools not in 
the hand but in the eye;" and there is no end 
to the catalogue of its performances, whether 
in indolent vision (that of health and beauty), 
or in strained vision (that of art and labour). 

Eyes are bold as lions — roving, runnings 
leaping, here and there, far and near. They 
speak all languages. They wait for no intro- 
duction; they are no Englishmen; ask no leave 
of age or rank ; they respect neither poverty 
nor riches, neither learning nor power, nor 
virtue, nor sex, but intrude, and come ag^ain, 
and g^ through and through yon, in a moment 
of time. What inundation of life and thought is 
discharged from one soul into another, throngh 
them! The glance is natural magic The 
mysterious communication established across 
a house between two entire strangers, moves 
all the springs of wonder. The oommnnieation 
by the glance is in the greatest part not subject 
to the control of the will. It is the bodily 
symbol of identity of nature. We look into 
the eyes to know if this other form is another 
self, and the eyes will not lie, but make a faith- 
ful confession what inhabitant is there. The 
revelations are sometimes terrific. The con- 
fession of a low, usurping devil is there made, 
and the observer shall seem to feel the stirring 
of owls, and bats, and homed hoofs, where he 
looked for innocence and simplicity. 'Tis re- 
markable, too, that the spirit that appears at 
the windows of the house does at onne inreii 
himself in a new form of his own to the mind 
of the beholder. 

The eyes of men converse as much as their 
tongues, with the advantage that the oenlar 
dialect needs no dictionary, but is understood 
all the world over. When the eyes say <nM 
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thing, and the tongue another, a practiaed 
man relies on the language of the first. If the 
man is off his centre, the eyes shov it Yon 
can read in the eyes of your companion vhether \ 
yoor argument hits him, though his tongue 
will not confess it There is a look by which 
a man shows he is g^ing to say a good thing, 
and a look when he has said it Yain and ! 
forgotten are all the fine offers and offices of , 
hospitality, if there is no holiday in the eye. 
How many furtive inclinations avowed by the 
eye, though dissembled by the lips! One 
comes away from a company in which, it may 
easily happen, he has said nothing, and no 
important remark has been addressed to him, 
and yet, if in sympathy with the society, he 
shall not have a sense of this fact, such a stream 
of life has been flowing into him and out from 
him through the eyes. There are eyes, to be 
sure, that give no more admission into the 
man than blueberries. Others are liquid and 
deep — wells that a man might fall into; others 
are aggressive and devouring, deem to call out 
the police, take all too much notice, and re- 
quire crowded broadways, and the security of 
millions to protect individuals against them. 
The military eye I meet, now darkly sparkling 
under clerical, now under rustic brows. 'Tis 
the city of Lacedaemon ; 'tis a stack of bayonets. 
There are asking eyes, asserting eyes, prowling 
eyes, and eyes full of fate — some of good, and 
some of sinister omen. The alleged power to 
charm down insanity, or ferocity in beasts is 
a power behind the eye. It must be a victory 
achieved in the will before it can be signified 
in the eye. Tis very certain that each man 
carries in his eye the exact indication of his 
rank in the immense scale of men, and we are 
always learning to read it A complete man 
should need no auxiliaries to his personal pre- 
sence. Whoever looked on him would consent 
to his will, being certified that his aims were 
generous and universal. The reason why men 
do not obey us is because they see the mud at 
the bottom of our eye. 

If the organ of sight is such a vehicle of 
power, the other features have their own. A 
man finds room in the few square inches of the 
face for the traits of all his ancestors ; for the 
expression of all his history, and his wants. 
The sculptor, and Winckelmann, and Lavater 
will tell you how significant a feature is the 
nose; how its forms express strength or weak- 
ness of will, and good or bad temper. The 
nose of Julius Caesar, of Dante, and of Pitt, 
suggest "the terrors of the beak." What re- 
finement and what limitations the teeth be- 
tray! "Beware you don't laogh/* said the 



mother, "for then y<m show all your 
faolta." 

Balzac left in manuscript a chapter, which 
he called " Th&trie dt la JMmareke," in which 
he says, "The look, the voice, the rapiration, 
and the attitude or walk are identiciJ. Bat, 
as it has not been given to man, the power to 
stand guard at once over these four diifoent 
simultaneous expressions <^ his thought, watch 
that one which speaks out the tnith, and yoa 
will know the whole man." 

Palaces interest ns mainly in the exhibition 
of manners, which, in the idle and expensive 
society dwelling in them, are raised to a high 
art The maxim of ooorts is, that manner ia 
power. A calm and resolute bearing, a poliahed 
speech, an embellishment of trifles, and the 
art <^ hiding all nnoomfortable feeling, are 
essential to the courtier: and Saint Simon, and 
Cardinal de Beta, and Beederer, and an ency- 
clopedia of M&moirf, will instrnct 700, if yoa 
wish, in those potent aecreta. Thna, it ia a 
point of pride with kings to remember fwom 
and names. It is reported of one prince, that 
his head had the air of leaning downwards in 
order not to humble the crowd. There are 
people who oome in ever like a child with a 
piece of good newiw It was said of the late 
Lord Holland, that he always came down to- 
breakfast with the air of a man who had Jasi 
met with some signal good fortune. In "Natn 
Dame,** the grandee took his place on ibe daif, 
with the look of one who is thinking of wamt 
thing else. Bat we must not peep and eaTca- 
drop at palace-doora. . . . 

The theatre in which this sdenee of man- 
ners has a formal importance ia not with oa 
a court, but dress-ciides, wherein, after the 
close of the day*s bosiness, men and women 
meet at leisore for matoal entertainment in 
ornamented drawing-rooms. Of eoam^ it 
has every variety of attraction and merit; bat, 
to earnest persons, to youths or maidens who 
have great objects at heart, we eannoi extol 
it highly. A well-dresBed, talkative eom- 
pany, where each is bent to amuse tlw otiier 
—yet the high-bom Turk who came kither 
fancied that every woman seemed to be aaller- 
ing for a chair; that all the talkers were bfsined 
and exhausted by the deoxygenated air: it 
spoiled the best persons; it put all on itihiL 
Yet here are the secret biographiea written and 
read. The aspect of that man ia repulsive; I 
do not wish to deal with him. The other is 
irritable, shy, and on his guard. The youth 
looks humble and manly : I diooat him. Look 
on this woman. There ia not beauty, nor 
brilliant sayings, nor diatingiiihad "power W 
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aenre yon ; bat ftll see her gladly; her whole 
air and impresaion are healtbfal. Here comes 
the aentimentaliBts and the inyalids. Here ia 
Eliae, who caught cold in coming into the 
world, and has always increased it since. Here 
are creep-moose manners, and thierish man- 
ners. '* Look at Northcote/' said Fnseli ; " he 
looks like a rat that has seen a cat" In the 
shallow company, easily excited, easily tired, 
here is the columnar Bernard : the Alleghanies 
do not express more repose than his beharioar. 
Here are the sweet following eyes of Cecilc : it 
seemed always tliat she demanded the heart. 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind than 
the Corinthian grace of Qertrade*s manners, 
and yet Blanche, who has no manners, has 
better manners than she; for the movements of 
Blanche are the sallies of a spirit which is 
sufficient for the moment, and she can afford 
to express every thought by instant action. 

Manners have been somewhat cynically de- 
fined to be a contrivance of wise men to keep 
fools at a distance. Fashion is shrewd to detect 
those who do not belong to her train, and sel- 
dom wastes her attentions. Society is very 
swift in its instincts, and, if you do not belong 
to it, resists and sneers at you, or quietly drops 
you. The first weapon enrages the party at- 
tacked ; the second is still more effective, but 
is not to be resisted, as the date of the trans- 
action is not easily found. People grow up 
and grow old under this infliction, and never 
luiqiect the truth, ascribing the solitude which 
acts on them very injuriously to any cause but 
the right one. 

The basis of good manners is self-reliance. 
Necessity is the law of all who are not self- 
poeseoscd. Those who are not self-possessed 
obtrude and pain us. Some men appear to 
feel that they belong to a parish caste. They 
fear to offend, they bend and apologize, and 
walk through life with a timid step. As we 
sometimes dream that we are in a well-dressed 
company without any coat, so Godfrey acts 
ever as if he suffered from some mortifying 
circumstance. The hero should find himself 
at home wherever he is; should impart comfort 
by his own security and good nature to all be- 
holders. The hero is suffered to be himself. 
A person of strong mind comes to perceive that 
for him an immunity is secured so long as he 
renders to society that service which is native 
and proper to him — an immunity from all the 
observances, yea, and duties, which society so 
tyrannically imposes on the rank and file of 
its members. " Euripides,*' says Aspasia, 
"has not the fine manners of Sophocles; but," 
she adds good-humouredly, "the movera and 



masters of our aonla have anrely a right t» 
throw out their limbs as carelessly as they 
please on the world thai belonga to them, and 
before the creatures they have animated."^ 

Manners require time, as nothing is more 
vulgar than haste. Friendship should be sur- 
rounded with ceremonies and respects, and not 
crushed into comers. Friendship requires more 
time than poor busy men can usually command. 
Here comes to me Roland, with a delicacy of 
sentiment leading and inwrapping him like a 
divine cloud or holy ghost 'Tis a great desti- 
tution to both that this should not be enter- 
tained with largo leisures, but contrariwise 
should be balked by importunate affairs. 

But through this lustrous varnish, the reality 
is ever shining. 'Tis hard to keep the wkai 
from breaking through this pretty painting of 
the how. The core will come to the surface. 
Strong will and keen perception overpower old 
manners, and create new; and the thought of 
the present moment has a gpneater value than 
all the past In persons of character, we do 
not remark manners, because of their instan- 
taneousness. We are surprised by the thing 
done, out of all power to watch the way of it 
Yet nothing is more charming than to recog- 
nize the great style which runs through the 
actions of such. People masquerade before na 
in their fortunes, titles, offices, and connec- 
tions, as academic or civil presidents, or sena- 
tors, or professors, or gpneat lawyers, and impose 
on the frivolous, and a good d^ on each other, 
by these fames. At least, it is a point of pru- 
dent good manners to treat these reputations 
tenderly, as if they were merited. Bui the 
sad realist knows these fellows at a glanee, and 
they know him ; as when in Paris the chief of 
the police enters a ball-room, so many dia- 
monded pretenders shrink and make themselves 
as inconspicuous as they can, or give him a 
supplicating look as they pasa. "I had re- 
ceived," said a sibyl, ** I had received at birth 
the fatal gift of penetration" — and these Caa- 
sandras are always bom. 

Manners impress as they indicate real power. 
A man who is sure of his point carries a broad 
and contented exprenion which everybody 
reads. And you cannot rightly train one to 
an air and manner, except by making him the 
kind of man of whom that manner is the natu- 
ral expression. Nature for ever puts a premium 
on reality. What is done for effect, is seen to 
be done for effect ; what is done for love is felt 
to be done for love. A man inspires affection 
and honour, because he was not lying in wait 
for these. The thinga of a man for which w% 
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yisit him, were done in the dark and the cold. 
A little integrity is better than any career. 
So deep are the soarces of this surface-action, 
that even the size of year companion seems to 
vary with his freedom of thought. Not only 
is he larger when at ease and his thoughts 
generous, but everything around him becomes 
variable with expression. No carpenter's rule, 
no rod and chain, will measure the dimensions 
of any house or house-lot: go into the house: 
if the proprietor is constrained and deferring, 
'tis of no importance how large his house, how 
beautiful his grounds — ^you quickly come to 
the end of all; but if the man is self-possessed, 
happy, and at home, his house is deep -founded, 
indefinitely large and interesting, the roof and 
dome bouyant as the sky. Under the humblest 
roof, the commonest person in plain clothes 
sits there massive, cheerful, yet formidable, 
like the Egyptian colossi. . . . 

In all the superior people I have met, I 
notice directness, truth spoken more truly, as 
if everything of obstruction, of malformation, 
had been trained away. What have they to 
conceal? What have they to exhibit? Be- 
tween simple and noble persons, there is always 
a quick intelligence : they recognize at sight, 
and meet on a better ground than the talents 
and skills they may chance to possess, namely, 
on sincerity and uprightness. For it is not 
what talents or genius a man has, but how he 
is to his talents, that constitutes friendship 
and character. The man that stands by him- 
self, the universe stands by him also. It is 
related of the monk Basle, that, being excom- 
municated by the pope, he was, at his death, 
sent in charge of an angel to find a fit place of 
suffering in hell ; but such was the eloquence 
and good humour of the monk, that wherever 
be went he was received gladly, and civilly 
treated, even by the most uncivil angels ; and 
when he came to discourse with them, instead 
of contradicting or forcing him, they took his 
part, and adopted his manners; and even good 
angels came from far to see him, and take up 
their abode with him. The angel that was 
sent to find a place of torment for him, at- 
tempted to remove him to a worse pit, but with 
no better success ; for such was the contented 
spirit of the monk, that he found something 
to praise in every place and company, though 
in hell, and made a kind of heaven of it. At 
last the escorting angel returned with his 
prisoner to them that sent him, saying, that 
no phlegethon could be found that would bum 
him ; for that, in whatever condition, Basle 
remained incorrigibly Basle. The legend says, 
his sentence was remitted, and he was allowed 



to go into heaven, and was canonigftd ta % 
saint. 

There is a stroke of magnanimity in the 
correspondence of Bonaparte with his brother 
Joseph, when the latter was King of Spain, 
and complained that he missed in Napoleon's 
letters the affectionate tone which had marked 
their childish correspondence. " I am sorry," 
replies Napoleon, "you think yon shall find 
your brother again only in the EUysian fieldn 
It is natural that at forty, he should not feel 
towards you as he did at twelve. But hit feel- 
ings towards yon have g^reater truth and 
strength. His friendship has the feainreaof 
his mind. " 

How much we forgive to those who yield ns 
the rare spectacle of heroic manners! We will 
pardon them the want of books, of arts, and 
even of the gentler virtues. How tenacioosly 
we remember theml Here is a lesson which I 
brought along with me in boyhood from the 
Latin school, and which ranks with the best 
of Roman anecdotes. Marcus Scaams was 
accused by Qnintus Yarius Hispanns that he 
had excited the allies to take arms against the 
republic. But he, full of firmness and grarity, 
defended himself in this manner: "Qnintos 
Yarius Hispanns alleges that Marcus Scanms, 
president of the senate, excited the allies to 
arms: Marcus Scaurus, president of the senate, 
denies it There is no witness. Which do 
you believe, Romans?" " Utri erediiit, Qn^r- 
iUs?** When he had said these words, he was 
absolved by the assembly of the people. 

I have seen manners that make a similar 
impression with personal beauty; that giro the 
like exhilaration, and refine ns like thai; and 
in memorable experiences they are snddenly 
better than beauty, and make that snperflooos 
and ugly. But they must be marked by fine 
perception, the acquaintance with real bMoty. 

They must always show self-control: yon 
shall not be facile, apologetic, or leakj, bat 
king over your word ; and every gesture and 
action shall indicate power at rest Then they 
must be inspired by the good heart There 
is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or 
behaviour, like the wish to scatter Joy aad not 
pain around ns. 'Tis good to give a strmagsr 
a meal, or a night*s lodging. 'Tis better to 
be hospitable to his good meaning and thought* 
and give courage to a companion. We mnst 
be as courteous to a man as we are to a pietare, 
which we are willing to g^ve the advantage of 
a good light Special precepts are not to be 
thought of: the talent of well-doing <'>«»**^*i** 
them alL Every hoar wiU ahow % dmtf at 
paramount as that of my whim Jnai now; aad 
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yet I will write it — that there ib one topic 
peremptorily forbidden to all well-bred, to all 
rational mortals, namely, their distempers. 
If yon have not slept, or if you have dept, 
or if you have headache, or sciatica, or lep- 
rosy, or thunder- stroke, I beseech yon by 
all angels to hold your peace and not pollute 
the morning, to which all the housemates 
bring serene and pleasant thoughts, by cor- 
ruption and groans. Gome out of the azure. 
Lore the day. Do not leave the sky out of 
your landscape. The oldest and the most 
deeerring person should come very modestly 
into any newly-awakened company, respecting 
the divine communications, out of which all 
must be presumed to have newly come. An 
old man who added an elevating culture to a 
large experience of life, said to me, "When 
you come into the room, I think I will study 
how to make humanity beautiful to you." 

As respects the delicate question of culture, 
I do not think that any other than negative 
rules can be laid down. For positive rules, 
for suggestion, nature alone inspires it. Who 
dare assume to g^ide a youth, a maid, to per- 
fect manners? — the golden mean is so delicate, 
difficult — say frankly, unattainable. What 
finest hands would not be clumsy to sketch the 
genial precepts of the young girl's demeanour? 
The chances seem infinite against success; and 
yet success is continually attained. There 
must not be secondariness, and 'tis a thousand 
to one that her air and manner will at once 
betray that she is not primary, but that there 
ii some other one or many of her class, to 
whom she habitually postpones herself. But 
nature lifts her easily, and without knowing 
it, over these impossibilities, and we are con- 
tinually surprised with graces and felicities not 
only unteachable, but undescribable. 
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In thine April eyes 

The watery pearls are set : 
For Love?— Oh ! sigh no more, 

Beautiful Amoret. 

For Love?— so cruel-kind 
That never will he flee, 

So long as he can nurse 
In the soul jealousy ; 

Self-Mom that comes and goes 
Doubt which ever flies; 

Pale Hope, and radiant tears, 
Sad yet pleasant sighs : - 



For Love? — so emel-kiiid 
That seldom will he stay, 

While he can leave behind 
Remorse and heart decay. 

If he Cometh not, 

The simple joys will rain 
Unharming mirth on us : — 

But desires vain, 

And hot trandng pleasnres, 
And entangled dreams, 

Which the day discovers 
like all idle themes, 

Fill hii path, and fling— 
As the mom-bright hours 

In Aurora's path 
Flung the rose-leaf flowers. 

These were fresh and fair; 

But his upas-leaves 
Shed a sweet despair. 

Till the wrung heart heaves. 

With unmingled pain. 
Doubt that never flies. 

And desires vain : — 
So the lover dies. 
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THE FLOATING BEACON. 

BT JOHK H0WI80K. 

One dark and stormy night we were on a 
voyage from Bergen to Christianiand in a small 
sloop. Our captain suspected that he had ap- 
proached too near the Norwegian coast, though 
he could not discern any land, and the wind 
blew with such violence that we were in mo- 
mentary dread of being driven upon a lee-shore. 
We had endeavoured for more than an hour 
to keep our vessel away; but our efforts proved 
unavailing, and we soon found that we could 
scarcely hold our own. A clouded sky, a hazy 
atmosphere, and irregular showers of sleety 
rain, combined to deepen the obscurity of 
night, and nothing whatever was visible, ex- 
cept the [sparkling of the distant waves when 
their tops happened to break into a wreath of 
foam. The sea ran very high, and sometimes 
broke over the deck so furiously that the men 
were obliged to hold by the rigging lest they 
should be carried away. Our captain was a 
person of timid and irresolute character, and 
the dangers that environed us made him grad- 
ually lose confidence in himself. He often 
gave orders and eoantermanded them in the 
same moment, all the while taking small qnan- 
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tities of ardent Bpirits at intenrals. Fear and 
intoxication soon stnpified him completely, and 
the crew ceased to consnlt him, or to pay any 
respect to his authority, in so far as regarded 
the management of the vesseL 

Aboat midnight oar mainsail was split, and 
shortly after we found that the sloop had 
sprung a leak. We had before shipped a good 
deal of water through the hatches, and the 
quantity that now entered from below was so 
great, that we thought she would go down every 
moment Our only chance of escape lay in 
our boat, which was immediately lowered. 
After we had all gpot on board of her except 
the captain, who stood leaning against the 
mast, we called to him, requesting that he 
would follow us without delay. 

''How dare you quit the sloop without my 
permission?" cried he, staggering forwards. 
"This is not fit weather to go a-fishing. Come 
back — back with you all!" 

"No, no," returned one of the crew, "we 
don*t want to be sent to the bottom for your 
obstinacy. Bear a hand there, or we'll leave 
you behind." 

"Captain, you are drunk," said another; 
"you cannot take care of yourself. You must 
obey us now.** 

"Silence! mutinous villain," answered the 
captain. "What are you all afraid of? This 
is a fine breeze: up mainsail, and steer her 
right in the wind's eye." 

The sea knocked the boat so violently and 
constantly against the side of the sloop, that 
we feared the former would be injured or upset 
if we did not immediately row away; but an- 
xious as we were to preserve our lives, we could 
not reconcile ourselves to the idea of abandon- 
ing the captain, who grew more obstinate the 
more we attempted to persuade him to accom- 
pany us. At length one of the crew leaped on 
board the sloop, and having seized hold of him, 
tried to drag him along by force; but he strug- 
gled resolutely, and soon freed himself from 
the grasp of the seaman, who immediately re- 
sumed his place among us, and urged that we 
should not any longer risk our lives for the 
sake of a drunkard and a madman. Most of 
the party declared they were of the same opin- 
ion, and began to push off the boat; but I 
entreated them to make one effort more to 
induce their infatuated commander to accom- 
pany us. At that moment he came up from 
the cabin, to which he had descended a little 
time before, and we immediately perceived 
that he was more under the influence of ardent 
spirits than ever. He abused na all in the 
grossest terms, and threatened his crew with 



severe punishment if they did not oome <m 
board and return to their duty. Hit manner 
was so violent that no one seemed willing to 
attempt to constrain him to oome on board the 
boat; and after vainly representing the abanr- 
dity of his conduct, and the danger of hia 
situation, we bid him farewell, and rowed 
away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such a teirillc 
appearance, that I almost wished myself in 
the sloop again. The crew plied the oan in 
silence, and we heard nothing but the hining 
of the enormous billows as they gently roee up 
and slowly subsided again without breaking: 
At intervals our boat was elevated far above 
the surface of the ocean, and remained for a 
few moments trembling upon the pinnacle of 
a surge, from which it would quietly descend 
into a gulf, so deep and awful that we often 
thought the dense black mass of waters which 
formed its sides were on the point of over- 
arching na, and bursting upon our heada. We 
glided with rpgular undulations from one bil- 
low to another; but every time we sunk into 
the trough of the sea my heart died within 
me, for I felt as if we were going lower down 
than we had ever done before, and clung in- 
stinctively to the board on which I sat. 

Notwithstanding my terrors I frequently 
looked towards the sloop. The fragments of 
her mainsail, which remained attached to the 
yard and fluttered in the wind, enabled ua to 
discern exactly where she lay, and showed by 
their motion that she pitched about in a terri- 
ble manner. We occasionally heard the voice 
of her unfortunate commander, calling to ns 
in tones of frantic derision, and by tuma vocif- 
erating curses and blasphemous oaths, and 
singing sea-songs with a wild and frightfnl 
energy. I sometimes almost wished thai ibe 
crew would make another effort to save him; 
but next moment the principle of self-preaer- 
vation repressed all feelings of humanity, and 
I endeavoured, by closing my ears, to banish 
the idea of his sufferings from my mind. 

After a little time the shivering canvaa dis- 
appeared, and we heard a tumultnona roaring 
and bursting of billows, and saw an vnvaoal 
sparkling of the sea about a quarter of a mile 
from us. One of the sailors cried out thai the 
sloop was now on her beam-«nd8, and thai the 
noise to which we listened was thai of the 
waves breaking over her. We could aomeiimes 
perceive a large black mass heaving itaelf op 
irregularly among the flaahing wargm, and 
then disappearing for a few moment^ and knew 
but too well that it was the hnll of ibt vvshL 
At intervals a shrill and agoaiied foieastlend 
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ezeUmaiions, but we ooald not diBtin- 
guiah what they were; and then a long-drawn 
shriek came across the ocean, which snddenly 
grew more fnrioosly agitated near the spot 
where the sloop lay, and in a few moments 
she sunk down, and a black wave formed itself 
out of the waters that had engulfed her, and 
swelled gloomily into a magnitude greater than 
that of the sorronnding billows. 

The seamen dropped their oars, as if by one 
impulse, and looked expressively at each other 
without speaking a word. Awful forebodings 
of a fate similar to that of the captain appeared 
to chill CTcry heart, and to repress the energy 
that had hitherto excited us to make unremit- 
ting exertions for our common safety. While 
we were in this state of hopeless inaction, the 
man at the helm called out that he saw a light 
a-head. We all strained our eyes to discern 
it, but at the moment the boat was sinking 
down between two immense wares, one of 
which closed the prospect, and we remained in 
breathless anxiety till a rising surge elevated 
us above the level of the surrounding ocean. 
A light like a dazzling star then suddenly 
flashed upon our view, and joyful exclamations 
burst from every mouth. 

"That," cried one of the crew, "must be 
the floating beacon which our captain was 
looking out for this afternoon. If we can but 
gain it we*ll be safe enough yet.*' 

This intelligence cheered us all, and the 
men began to ply the oars with redoubled vig- 
our, while I employed myself in baling out 
the water that sometimes rushed over the gun- 
nel of the boat when a sea happened to strike 
her. 

An hour's hard rowing brought us so near 
the light-house that we almost ceased to appre- 
hend any further danger; but it was suddenly 
obscured from our view, and at the same time 
a confused roaring and dashing commenced at 
a little distance, and rapidly increased in loud- 
ness. We soon perceived a tremendous billow 
rolling towards us. Its top, part of which had 
already broke, overhung the base, as if unwill- 
ing to burst until we were within the reach of 
its violence. The man who steered the boat 
brought her head to the sea, but all to no pur- 
pose, for the water rushed furiously over us, 
and we were completely immersed. I felt the 
boat swept from under me, and was left strug- 
gling and groping about in hopeless desperation 
for something to catch hold of. When nearly 
ezhansted, I received a severe blow on the side 
from a small cask of water which the sea had 
forced against me. I immediately twined my 
arms round it, and, after recovering myself a I 



little, began to look for the boat, and to call to 
my companions; but I could not discover any 
vestige of them or of their veaseL However, 
I still had a faint hope that they were in 
existence, and that the intervention of the 
billows concealed them from my view. I con- 
tinued to shout as lend as po«ible, for the 
sound of my own voice in some measure relieved 
me from the feeling of awfnl and heart-chilling 
loneliness which my situation inspired; bnt 
not even an echo responded to my cries, and, 
convinced that my comrades had all perished, 
I ceased looking for them, and pushed towards 
the beacon in the best manner I conld. A long 
series of fatiguing exertions brought me cloee 
to the side of the vessel which contained it, 
and I called out loudly, in hopes that those on 
board might hear me and come to my assiat- 
ance; but no one appearing, I waited patiently 
till a wave raised me on a level with the chains, 
and then caught hold of them, and succeeded 
in getting on board. 

As I did not see any person on deck, I went 
forwards to the sky-light and looked down. 
Two men were seated below at a table, and a 
lamp which was suspended above them, being 
swung backwards and forwards by the rolling 
of the vessel, threw its light upon their faces 
alternately. One seemed agitated with passion, 
and the other surveyed him with a scomfnl 
look. They both talked very loudly, and used 
threatening gestures, but the sea made so mnch 
noise that I could not distinguish what wai 
said. After a little time they started up, and 
seemed to be on the point of closing and wrest- 
ling together, when a woman rushed through a 
small door and prevented theuL I beat upon 
deck with my feet at the same time, and the 
attention of the whole party was soon trans- 
ferred to the noise. One of the men immedi- 
ately came up the cabin-stairs, but stopped 
short on seeing me, as if irresolute whether to 
advance or hasten below again. I approached 
him, and told my story in a few words; bnt 
instead of making any reply, he went down to 
the cabin, and began to relate to the others 
what he had seen. I soon followed him, and 
easily found my way into the apartment where 
they all were. They appeared to feel mingled 
sensations of fear and astonishment at my 
presence, and it was some time before any of 
them entered into conversation with me, or 
afforded those comforts which I stood so mnch 
in need of. 

After I had refreshed myself with food, and 
been provided with a change of clothing, I 
went upon deck, and surveyed the singular 
asylom in which Providence had enabled bm 
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to take refage from the fury of the storm. It 
did not exceed thirty feet long, and was Tery 
strongly built, and completely decked oyer, 
except at the entrance to the cabin. It had a 
thick mast at midships, with a large lantern, 
containing several burners and reflectors, on 
the top of it; and this could be lowered and 
hoisted np again as often as required by means 
of ropes and pulleys. The vessel was firmly 
moored upon an extensive sand- bank, the 
beacon being intended to warn seamen to avoid 
a part of the ocean where many lives and vessels 
had been lost in consequence of the latter run- 
ning aground. The accommodations below decks 
were narrow, and of an inferior description; 
however I gladly retired to the berth that was 
allotted me by my entertainers, and fatigue and 
the rocking of billows combincMl to lull me into 
a quiet and dreamless sleep. 

Next morning one of the men, whose name 
was Angerstoff, came to my bedside, and called 
me to breakfast in a surly and imperious man- 
ner. The others looked coldly and distrustfully 
when I joined them, and I saw that they re- 
garded me as an intruder and an unwelcome 
guest. The meal passed without almost any 
conversation, and I went upon deck whenever 
it was over. The tempest of the preceding 
night had in a great measure abated, but the 
sea still raged, and a black mist hovered over 
it, through which the Norway coast, lying at 
eleven miles distance, might be dimly seen. 
Not a bird enlivened the wide expanse of 
waters, and I turned pondering from the 
dreary scene and asked Morvalden, the younger 
of the two men, when he thought there was a 
chance of getting ashore. 

*'Not very soon, I'm afraid," returned he. 
'* We are visited once a month by people from 
yonder land, who are appointed to bring us 
a supply of provisions and other necessaries. 
They were here only six days ago, so you may 
count how long it will be before they return. 
Fishing- boats sometimes pass us during fine 
weather, but we won't have much of that this 
moon at least. " 

No intelligence could have been more depress- 
ing to me than this. The idea of spending 
perhaps three weeks in such a place was almost 
insupportable, and the more so as I could not 
hasten my deliverance by any exertions of 
my own, but would be obliged to remain in a 
state of inactive suspense till good fortune, or 
the regular course of events, afforded me the 
means of getting ashore. Neither Angerstoff 
nor Morvalden seemed to sympathize with my 
distress, or even to care that I should have it 
in my power to leave the vessel, except in so 



far as my departure would free ibflm from 
the expense of supporting me. Thej retanied 
indistinct and repulsive anawers to all the 
questions I asked, and appeared anxious to 
avoid having the least communication with 
me. During the greater part of the forenoon 
they employed themselves in trimming the 
lamps and cleaning the reflectors, but never 
conversed any. I easily perceived that a mut- 
ual animosity existed between them, bat waa 
unable to discover the cause of it. Momlden 
seemed to fear Angerstoff, and, at the lame 
time, to feel a deep resentment towards him, 
which he did not dare express. Angerstoff 
apparently was aware of this, for he behaved 
to his companion with the andisguiied fierce- 
ness of determined hate, and openly thwaiied 
him in everything. 

Marietta, the female on board, was the wife 
of Morvalden. She remained chiefly below 
decks, and attended to the domestie coneems 
of the vessel. She was rather good-looking, 
but so sullen and forbidding in her manner 
that she formed no desirable accession to our 
party, already so heartless and unsociable in 
its character. 

As night approached, after the long, weari- 
some, and monotonous day, I went on deck to 
see the beacon lighted, and continued walking 
backwards and forwards till a late hoar. As 
the light of the lantern flashed along the sea, 
I fancied I saw men struggling among the bil- 
lows, and at other times I imagined I coald 
discern the white sail of an approaching Te«el. 
Human voices seemed to mingle with the noise 
of the bursting waves, and I often listened in- 
tently, almost in the expectation of hearing 
articulate sounds. My mind grew sombre as 
the scene itself, and strange and fearful ideas 
obtruded themselves in rapid soccession. It 
was dreadful to be chained in the middle of 
the deep— to be the continual sport of the 
quietless billows — to be shanned as a fatal 
thing by those who traversed the solitary ocean. 
Though within sight of the shore, oar sitoalioa 
was more dreary than if we had been sailing a 
thousand miles from it. We felt not the plea- 
sure of moving forwards, nor the hope of reach- 
ing port, nor the delights arising from favoor- 
able breezes and gonial weather. Wbes a 
billow drove us to one side, we were iOHed 
back again by another; our impriaooflieBi had 
no variety or definite termination; and the 
calm and the tempest were alike nniBtaresUng 
to us. I felt as if my fate had already be- 
come linked with that of those who were Oft 
board the vessel. My hopes of being again 
permitted to mingle with mankind died away. 
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sod I anticipated long yean of gloom and de- 
spair, in the company of these repulsive persons 
into whose hands fate had unexpectedly con- 
signed me. 

Angerstoff and Morvalden tended the beacon 
alternately during the night. The latter had 
the watch while I remained upon deck. His 
appearance and manner indicated much per- 
turbation of mind, and he paced hurriedly from 
side to side, sometimes muttering to himself, 
and sometimes stopping suddenly to look 
through the sky-light, as if anxious to discover 
what was going on below. He would then 
gaze intently upon the heavens, and next 
moment take out his watch, and contemplate 
the motions of its hands. I did not offer to 
disturb these reveries, and thought myself alto- 
gether unobserved by him, till he suddenly 
advanced to the spot where I stood, and said, 
in a loud whisper, — 

"There's a villain below — a desperate villain 
— this is true — he is capable of anything — 
and the woman is as bad as him." 

I asked what proof he had of all this. 

"Oh, I know it," returned he; "that wretch 
Angerstoff, whom I once thought my friend, 
has gained my wife's affections. She has been 
faithless to me — yes, she has. They both wish 
I were out of the way. Perhaps they are now 
planning my destruction. What can I do? 
It is very terrible to be shut up in such narrow 
limits with those who hate me, and to have no 
means of escaping, or defending myself from 
their infernal machinations." 

"Why do you not leave the beacon," inquired 
I, "and abandon your companion and guilty 
wife?" 

"Ah, that is impossible," answered Morval- 
den; "if I went on shore I would forfeit my 
liberty. I live here that I may escape the 
vengeance of the law, which I once outraged 
for the sake of her who has now withdrawn 
her love from me. What ingratitude! Mine 
is indeed a terrible fate, but I muRt bear it. 
And shall I never again wander through the 
green fields, and climb the rocks that encircle 
my native place? Are the weary dashings of 
the sea and the moaning^ of the wind to fill 
my ears continually, all the while telling me 
that I am an exile! — a hopeless, despairing 
exile. Butitwon't last long," cried he, catching 
hold of my arm; "they will murder me! — I am 
sure of it — I never go to sleep without dreaming 
that Angerstoff has pushed me overboard. " 

"Your lonely situation and inactive life 
dispose you to give way to these chimeras," 
said 1; "you must endeavour to resist them. 
Perhaps things aren't so bad as you suppose." 

VOL. rv. 



"This is not a lonely sitnation," replied 
Morvalden, in a solemn tone. " Perhaps yon 
will have proof of what I say before yon leave 
ns. Many vessels used to be lost here, and a 
few are wrecked still; and the skeletons and 
corpses of those who have perished lie all over 
the sand-bank. Sometimes, at midnight, I 
have seen crowds of human figures moving 
backwards and forwards upon the sarface of 
the ocean, almost as far as the eye could reach. 
I neither knew who they were nor what they 
did there. When watching the lantern alone, 
I often hear a number of voices talking to- 
gether, as it were, under the waves; and I 
twice caught the very words they uttered, but 
I cannot repeat them — they dwell incessantly 
in my memory, but my tongue refases to 
pronounce them, or to explain to others what 
they meant." 

"Do not let your senses be imposed npon by 
a distempered imagination," said I ; " there is 
no reality in the things you have told me." 

"Perhaps my mind occasionally wanders a 
little, for it has a heavy burden upon it," re- 
turned Morvalden. " I have been guilty of a 
dreadful crime. Many that now lie in the 
deep below us might start up and accuse me 
of what I am just going to reveal to you. One 
stormy night shortly after I began to take 
charge of this beacon, while watching on deck, 
I fell into a profound sleep; I know not how 
long it continued, but I was awakened by 
horrible shouts and cries — I started up, and 
instantly perceived that all the lamps in the 
lantern were extinguished. It was very dark, 
and the sea raged furiously; but notwithstand- 
ing all this, I observed a ship aground on the 
bank, a little way from me, her sails fluttering 
in the wind, and the waves breaking over her 
with violence. Half frantic with horror, I 
ran down to the cabin for a taper, and lighted 
the lamps as fast as possible. The lantern, 
when hoisted to the top of the mast, threw a 
vivid glare on the surrounding ocean, and 
showed me the vessel disappearing among the 
billowa Hundreds of people lay gasping in 
the water near her. Men, women, and chil- 
dren writhed together in agonizing struggles, 
and uttered soul -harrowing cries; and their 
countenances, as they gradually stiffened under 
the hand of death, were all turned towards me 
with glassy stare, while the lurid expression of 
their glistening eyes upbraided me with having 
been the cause of their untimely end. Never 
shall I forget these looks. They hannt me 
wherever I am — asleep and awake— night and 
day. I have kept this tale of horror secret till 
now, and do not know if I shall ever hava 
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courage to relate it again. The masts of the 
vessel projected above the surface of the sea 
for several months after she was lost, as if to 
keep me in recollection of the night on which 
so many human creatures perished in conse- 
quence of my neglect and carelessness. Would 
that I had no memory! I sometimes think I 
am going mad. The past and present are 
equally dreadful to me; and I dare not antici- 
pate the future." 

I felt a sort of superstitious dread steal over 
me while Morvalden related his story, and we 
continued walking the deck in silence till the 
period of his watch expired. I then went be- 
low and took refuge in my berth, though I 
was but little inclined for sleep. The gloomy 
ideas and dark forebodings expressed by 
Morvalden weighed heavily upon my mind, 
without my knowing why; and my situation, 
which had at first seemed only dreary and 
depressing, began to have something indefin- 
itely terrible in its aspect. 

[Next day, when Morvalden proceeded as 
usual to put the beacon in order, he called 
upon Angerstoff to come and assist him, which 
the latter peremptorily refused to do. There 
was a quarrel: Morvalden struck Angerstoff, 
and Marietta interfered. Thereupon her hus- 
band went on deck, without speaking a word, 
and hurriedly resumed the work he had been 
engaged in previous to the quarrel. ] 

Neither of the two men seemed at all dis- 
posed for a reconciliation, and they had no 
intercourse during the whole day, except angjy 
and revengeful looks. I frequently observed 
Marietta in deep consultation with Angerstoff, 
and easily perceived that the subject of debate 
had some relation to her injured husband, 
whose manner evinced much alarm and anxiety, 
although he endeavoured to look calm and 
cheerful. He did not make his appearance 
at meals, but spent all his time upon deck. 
Whenever Angerstoff accidentally passed him, 
he shrunk back with an expression of dread, 
and intuitively, as it were, caught hold of a 
rope, or any other object to which he could 
cling. The day proved a wretched and fear- 
ful one to me, for I momentarily expected that 
some terrible affray would occur on board, and 
that I would be implicated in it. I gazed 
upon the surrounding sea almost without inter- 
mission, ardently hoping that some boat might 
approach near enough to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of quitting the horrid and dangerous 
abode to which I was imprisoned. 

It was Angerstoff 's watch on deck till mid- 
night ; and as I did not wish to have any com- 
munication with him, I remained below. At 



twelve o'clock Morvalden got up and relieved 
him, and he came down to the cabin, and aoon 
after retired to his berth. Believing, from this 
arrangement, that they had no hoaUle inten- 
tions, I lay down in bed with compoaure, and 
fell asleep. It was not long before a noiM 
overhead awakened me. I started np, and 
listened intently. The sound appeared to be 
that of two persons scuffling togisther, for a 
succession of irregular footsteps beat the deck, 
and I could hear violent blows given ai inter- 
vals. I got out of my berth and entered the 
cabin, where I found Marietta standing alone^ 
with a lamp in her hand. 

"Do you hear that?" cried I. 

"Hear what?" returned she; "I have had 
a dreadful dream — I am all trembling.** 

"Is Angerstoff below?" demanded L 

"No—Tes, I mean," said Marietta. "Why 
do you ask that? He went np stain." 

"Your husband and he are fighting. We 
must part them instantly." 

"How can that be?" answered MarieiU; 
" Angerstoff is asleep." 

' ' Asleep 1 Didn't you say he went up stain. ** 

"I don't know," returned she; " I am hardly 
awake yet Let us listen a moment." 

Everything was still for a few seconds; then 
a voice shrieked out, "Ah! that knife! Ton 
are murdering me! Draw it out! No help! 
Are you done? Now — now — now!" 

A heavy body fell suddenly along the deck, 
and some words were qwken in a fiaint tone, 
but the roaring of the sea prevented me from 
hearing what they were. 

I rushed up the cabin stain and tried to 
push open the folding doon at the head of them, 
but they resisted my utmost eflfbrts. I ^niw»Vf^ 
violently and repeatedly to no purpose. 

"Some one is killed," cried I. "The per- 
son who barred these doon on the ontaide is 
guilty. 

" I know nothingof that," retomed Marietta. 
"We can't be of any oae now. Come ben 
again!— How dreadfully quiet it is. — What's 
that? — A drop of blood has fallen through the 
sky-light — What faces are yon looking down 
upon us? — But this lamp is going ont — We 
must be going through the water at a terrible 
rate. — How it rushes past ns! — I am getting 
dizzy. — Do yon hear these bells ringing? and 
strange voices — " 

The cabin doon were suddenly buii open, 
and Angerstoff next moment appeared bdon 
us, crying out, "Morvalden has &llen over- 
board. Throw a rope to himi — He will be 
drowned." 

His hands and dress were Burked with bloody 
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•9tA he hjul a frightful look of horror and con- 
ftuion. 

"Tou are a murderer! " exclaimed I, almost 
inToInntarily. 

"How do you know that?*' said he, stag- 
gering back; *' I'm sure you never saw — ** 

"Hush, hush/' cried Marietta to him; "are 
you mad? — Speak again! — What frightens 
you? — Why don't you run and help Monral- 
den?" 

" Has anything happened to him?" inquired 
Angerstoff, with a gaze of consternation. 

"You told us he had fallen overboard," 
returned Marietta. "Must my husband 
perish?" 

" Give me some water to wash my hands," 
said Angerstoff, growing deadly pale, and 
catching hold of the table for support. 

I now hastened upon deck, but Morvalden 
was not there. I then went to the side of the 
vessel and put my hands on the gunwale, while 
I leaned over and looked downwards. On 
taking them off, I found them marked with 
blood. I grew sick at heart, and began to 
identify myself with Angerstoff the murderer. 
The sea, the beacon, and the sky appeared of 
a sanguine hue; and I thought I heard the 
<lying exclamations of Morvalden sounding a 
hundred fathom below me, and echoing through 
the caverns of the deep. I advanced to the 
eabin door, intending to descend the stairs, 
but found that some one had fastened it 
firmly on the inside. I felt convinced that I 
was intentionally shut out, and a cold shud- 
dering pervaded my frame. I covered my 
face with my hands, not daring to look around; 
for it seemed as if I was excluded from the 
company of the living, and doomed to be the 
associate of the spirits of drowned and murdered 
men. After a little time I began to walk 
hastily backwards and forwards; but the light 
of the lantern happened to flash on a stream 
of blood that ran along the deck, and I could 
not summon up resolution to pass the spot 
where it was a second time. The sky looked 
black and threatening — the sea had a fierceness 
in its sound and motions — and the wind swept 
over its bosom with melancholy sighs. Every- 
thing was sombre and ominous; and I looked 
in vain for some object that would, by its 
soothing aspect, remove the dark impressions 
which crowded upon my mind. 

While standing near the bows of the vessel, 
1 saw a hand and arm rise slowly behind the 
Item, and wave from side to side. I started 
back as far as I could go in horrible affright, 
and looked again, expecting to behold the en- 
tire spectral figure of which I supposed they 



formed a part But nothing more was risible. 
I struck my eyes till the light flashed from 
them, in hopes that my senses had been im- 
posed upon by distempered vision — however, 
it was in vain, for the hand still motioned me 
to advance, and I rushed forwards with wild 
desperation and caught hold of it. I was 
pulled along a little way notwithstanding the 
resistance I made, and soon discovered a man 
stretched along the stem-cable, and clinging 
to it in a convulsive manner. It was Morval- 
den. He raised his head feebly and said 
something, but I could only distinguish the 
words "murdered — overboard — ^readied this 
rope — terrible death." 

I stretched out my arms to support him, 
but at that moment the vessel plunged violently, 
and he was shaken off the cable, and dropped 
among the waves. He floated for an instant, 
and then disappeared under the keeL 

I seized the first rope I could find, and threw 
one end of it over the stem, and likewise flung 
some planks into the sea thinking that the 
unfortunate Morvalden might still retain 
strength enough to catch hold of them if they 
came within his reach. I continued on the 
watch for a considerable time, but at last 
abandoned all hopes of saving him, and made 
another attempt to get down to the cabin — 
the doors were now unfastened, and I opened 
them without any difficulty. The first thing 
I saw on going below, was Angerstoff stretched 
along the floor, and fast asleep. His torpid 
look, flushed countenance, and uneasy respira- 
tion convinced me that he had taken a laige 
quantity of ardent spirits. Marietta was in 
her own apartment Even the presence of a 
murderer appeared less terrible than the fright- 
ful solitariness of the deck, and I lay down 
upon a bench, determining to spend the re- 
mainder of the night there. The lamp that 
hung from the roof soon went out, and left 
me in total darkness. Imagination began to 
conjure up a thousand appalling forms, and 
the voice of Angerstoff speaking in his sleep 
filled my ears at intervals — "Hoist up the 
beacon! — the lamps won't bum — horrible! — 
they contain blood instead of oil. — Is that a 
boat coming? — Yes, yes, I hear the oars. — 
Curses! — why is that corpse so long of sink- 
ing? — If it doesn't go down soon, they'll find 
me out — How terriblv the wind blows! — We 
are driving ashore — See! see! Morvalden is 
swimming after us — How he writhes in the 
water!" 

Marietta now rushed from her room with a 
light in her hand, and seizing Angerstoff by 
the arm, tried to awake him. He sooii ree« 
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up with chattering teeth and shirering limbs, 
and was on the point of speaking, bat she pre- 
Tcnted him, and he staggered away to his berth, 
and lay down in it. 

Next morning when I went upon deck, after 
a short and perturbed sleep, I found Marietta 
dashing water over it, that she might efface all 
yestige of the transactions of the preceding night 
Angerstoff did not make his appearance till 
noon, and his looks were ghastly and agonized. 
He seemed stupified with horror, and sometimes 
entirely lost all perception of the things around 
him for a considerable time. He suddenly 
came close up to me, and demanded, with a 
bold air but quivering voice, what I had meant 
by calling him a murderer? 

*'Why, that you are one," replied I, after a 
pause. 

" Beware what you say," returned he fiercely, 
— "you cannot escape my power now — I tell 
you, sir, Morvalden fell overboard." 

'' Whence, then, came that blood that covered 
the deck ? " inquired I. 

He grew pale, and then cried, '*You lie — 
you lie infernally — there was none!" 

*' I saw it," said I. ''I saw Morvalden him- 
self — long after midnight. He was clinging 
to the stem-cable, and said — " 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " exclaimed Angerstoff. " Did 
you hear me dreaming? — I was mad last 
night — CJome, come, come! — We shall tend 
the beacon together — Let us make friends, 
and don't be afraid, for you'll find me a good 
fellow in the end." 

He now forcibly shook hands with me, and 
then hurried down to the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on deck, I 
discerned a boat far off, but I determined to 
conceal this from Angerstoff and Marietta, lest 
they should use some means to prevent its ap- 
proach. I walked carelessly about, casting a 
glance upon the sea occasionally, and meditat- 
ing how I could best take advantage of the 
means of deliverance which I had in prospect. 
After the lapse of an hour the boat was not 
more than half a mile distant from us, but she 
suddenly changed her course, and bore away 
towards the shore. I immediately shouted 
and waved a handkerchief over my head, as 
signals for her to return. Angerstoff rushed 
from the cabin, and seized my arm, threatening 
at the same time to push me overboard if I 
attempted to hail her again. I disengaged 
myself from his grasp, and dashed him violently 
from me. 

The noise brought Marietta upon deck, who 
immediately perceived the cause of the affray, 
and cried, " Does the wretch mean to make his > 



escape? See yon prerent the poaaibility of 
that" 

"Yes, yes," returned Angerstoff; "he never 
shall leave the vessel — He had as well take 
care lest I do to him what I did to — " 

"To Morvalden, I suppose you mean, "said L 

"Well, well, speak it out," replied he fero- 
ciously; "there is no one here to listen to your 
lies, and I'll not be fool enough to give you an 
opportunity of uttering them elsewhere. FU 
strangle you the next time you tell theae lief 
about—" 

"Come," interrupted Marietta, "don't be 
uneasy — the boat will soon be far enough away 
— if he wants to give you the slip, he muti 
leap overboard." 

I was irritated and disappointed beyond 
measure at the failure of the plan of escape I 
had formed, but thought it most prudent to 
conceal my feelings. I now perceived the 
rashness and bad consequences of my bold as- 
sertions respecting the murder of Morvalden; 
for Angerstoff evidently thought that his per- 
sonal safety, and even his life would be endan- 
gered, if I ever found an opportunity of accusing 
and giving evidence against hiuL All my 
motions were now watched with double vigi- 
lance. Marietta and her paramour kepi npon 
deck by turns during the whole day, and the 
latter looked over the surrounding ooean, 
through a glass at intervals, to discover if any 
boat or vessel was approaching us. He often 
muttered threats as he walked past me, and 
more than once seemed waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to push me overboard. Marietta and 
he frequently whispered together, and I always 
imagined I heard my name mentioned in the 
course of these conversations. 

I now felt completely miserable, being satis- 
fied that Angerstoff was bent upon my destmc- 
tion. I wandered in a state of fearful drcum- 
spection from one part of the vessel to the other, 
not knowing how to secure myself from his de- 
signs. Every time he approached me my heart 
palpitated dreadfully; and when night came on 
I was agonized with terror, and could not remain 
in one spot, but hurried backwards and forwards 
between the cabin and the deck, looking wildly 
from side to side, and momentarily expecting 
to feel a cold knife entering my ritala. My 
forehead began to bum, and my eyca daisied; 
I became acutely sensitive, and Uie slightest 
murmur, or the faintest breath of wind, set 
my whole frame in a state of nncontrollable 
vibration. At first I sometimes thought of 
throwing myself into the sea; bat I 
quired such an intense feeling of 
that the mere idea of death was hofriUe to 
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Shortlj after midnight I lay down in my 
()erth, almost exhausted by the harrowing 
emotions that had careered through my mind 
daring the past day. I felt a strong desire to 
sleep, yet dared not indulge myself; soul and 
body seemed at war. Every noise excited my 
imagination, and scarcely a minute passed in 
the course of which I did not start up and look 
around. Angerstoff paced the deck overhead, 
and when the sound of his footsteps accidentally 
ceased at any time, I grew deadly sick at heart, 
expecting that he was silently coming to mur- 
der me. At length I thought I heard some 
one near my bed — I sprung from it, and, hav- 
ing seized a bar of iron that lay on the floor, 
rushed into the cabin. I found Angerstoff 
there, who started back when he saw me, and 
aaid, 

"What is the matter? Did you think that 
— I want you to watch the beacon, that I may 
have some rest. Follow me upon deck, and I 
will give you directions about it. " 

I hesitated a moment, and then went up 
the gangway stairs behind him. We walked 
forward to the mast together, and he showed 
how I was to lower the lantern when any of 
the lamps happened to go out, and bidding 
jne beware of sleep, returned to the cabin. 
Meet of my fears forsook me the moment he 
disappeared. I felt nearly as happy as if I 
had been set at liberty, and for a time forgot 
that my situation had anything painful or 
alarming connected with it. Angerstoff re- 
sumed his station in about three hours, and 
I again took refuge in my berth, where I en- 
joyed a short but undisturbed slumber. 

Next day while I was walking the deck, 
and anxiously surveying the expanse of ocean 
around, Angerstoff requested me to come down 
to the cabin. I obeyed his summons, and 
found him there. He gave me a book, saying 
it was very entertaining and would serve to 
amuse me during my idle hours; and then 
went above, shutting the doors carefully behind 
him. I was struck with his behaviour, but 
felt no alarm, for Marietta sat at work near 
me, apparently unconscious of what had passed. 
I began to peruse the volume I held in my 
hand, and found it so interesting that I paid 
little attention to anything else, till the dash- 
ing of oars struck my ear. I sprung from my 
chair, with the intention of hastening upon 
deck, but Marietta stopped me, saying, 

"It is of no use. The gangway doors are 
fastened. " 

Notwithstanding this information, I made 
an attempt to open them, but could not succeed. 
I was now convinced, by the percussion against 



the vessel, that a boat lay alongside, and I 
heard a strange voice addressing Angerstoff. 
Fired with the idea of deliverance, I leaped 
upon a table which stood in the middle of the 
cabin, and tried to push off the sky-light, bat 
was suddenly stunned by a violent blow on the 
back of my head. I staggered back and looked 
round. Marietta stood close behind me bran- 
dishing an axe, as if in the act of repeating 
the stroke. Her face was flushed with rage, 
and, having seized my arm, she cried, 

"Come down instantly, accursed villain! I 
know you want to betray us, but may we all go 
to the bottom if you find a chance of doing so." 

I struggled to free myself from her grasp, 
but being in a state of dizziness and confu- 
sion, I was unable to effect this, and she soon 
pulled me to the ground. At that moment 
Angerstoff hurriedly entered the cabin, ex- 
claiming, 

' * What noise is this ? Oh, j ust as I expected I 
Has that devil — that spy — been trying to get 
above boards? Why haven't I the heart to 
despatch him at once? But there's no time 
now. The people are waiting — Marietta, come 
and lend a hand." 

They now forced me down upon the floor, 
and bound me to an iron ring that was fixed 
in it. This being done, Angerstoff directed 
his female accomplice to prevent me from 
speaking, and went upon deck again. 

While in this state of bondage, I heard dis- 
tinctly all that passed without. Some one 
asked Angerstoff how Morvalden did. 

"Well, quite well," replied the former; 
but he's below, and so sick that he can't see 
any person." 

"Strange enough," said the first speaker, 
laughing. "Is he ill and in good health al 
the same time? he had as well be overboard 
as in that condition." 

"Overboard!" repeated Angerstoff; "what! 
— how do yon mean? — all false! — but listen 
to me. — Are there any news stirring ashore I" 

"Why," said the stranger, "the chief talk 
there just now is about a curious thing thai 
happened this morning. A dead man was 
found upon the beach, and they suspect from 
the wounds on his body that he hasn't got 
fair play. They are making a great noiae 
about it, and government means to send oat a 
boat, with an officer on board who Lb to visit 
all the shipping round this, that he may ascer- 
tain if any of them has lost a man lately. 'Tia 
a dark business; but theyll get to the bottom 
of it, I warrant ye — Why, yon look aa pale as 
if you knew more about this matter than yea 
choose to telL" 
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"No, no, no/* retained Angeretoff; *' I never 
heard of a murder, bat I think of a friend of 
mine who — but I won't detain yon, for the sea 
is getting up — We'll have a blowy night, I'm 
afraid." 

"So yon don't want any fish to-day?" cried 
the stranger. *' Then I'll be off— Good morn- 
ing, good morning. I suppose you'll have 
the government boat alongside by-and-by." 

I now heard the sound of oars, and supposed, 
from the conversation having ceased, that the 
fishermen had departed. Angerstoff came down 
to the cabin soon after, and released me without 
speaking a word. 

Marietta then approached him, and, taking 
hold of his arm, said, 

"Do you believe what that man has told 
yon?" 

"Yes," cried he vehemently; "I suspect I 
will find the truth of it soon enough. " 

"Oh!" exclaimed she, "what is to become 
of us ? — How dreadful ! — We are chained here, 
and cannot escape. " 

"Escape what?" interrupted Angerstoff; 
"g^rl, you have lost your senses. Why should 
we fear the officers of justice? Keep a g^uard 
over your tongue." 

"Yes," returned Marietta, "I talk without 
thinking, or understanding my own words; 
but come upon deck, and let me speak with 
you there." 

They now went up the gangway stairs to- 
gether, and continued in deep conversation for 
some time. 

Angerstoff gradually became more agitated 
as the day advanced. He watched upon deck 
almost without intermission, and seemed irre- 
solute what to do, sometimes sitting down com- 
posedly, and at other times harrying backwards 
and forwards, with clenched hands and blood- 
less cheeks. The wind blew pretty fresh from 
the shore, and there was a heavy swell; and I 
supposed, from the anxious looks with which 
he contemplated the sky, that he hoped the 
threatening aspect of the weather would pre- 
vent the government boat from putting out to 
sea. He kept his glass constantly in his hand, 
and surveyed the ocean through it in all direc- 
tions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the instnunent 
away, and exclaimed, 

"They are coming now!" 

Marietta, on hearing this, ran wildly towards 
him, and put her hands in his, but he pushed 
her to one side and began to pace the deck, 
apparently in deep thought After a little 
ihne he started, and cried, 

"I have it now!— It's the only plan— 111 



manage the business — yes, yes — 111 eat the* 
cables, and off we'll go— that's settled!" 

He then seized an axe, and first divided the 
hawser at the bows, and afterwards the one 
attached to the stem. 

The vessel immediately began to drift away, 
and having no sails or helm to steady her, 
rolled with such violence that I was dashed 
from side to side several times. She often 
swung over so much that I thought she woald 
not regain the upright position, and Angentoff' 
all the while unconsciously strengthened this 
belief, by exclaiming, 

"She will capsize; shift the ballast, or we- 
must go to the bottom ! " 

In the midst of this I kept my station apon 
deck, intently watching the boat, which was 
still several miles distant I waited in fearful 
expectation, thinking that every new wave 
against which we were impelled would boni 
upon our vessel and overwhelm us, while our 
pursuers were too far off to afford any assist- 
ance. The idea of perishing when on the point 
of being saved was inexpressibly agonising. 

As the day advanced, the hopes I had enter- 
tained of the boat making up with ns gradoally 
diminished. The wind blew yiolently, and 
we drifted along at a rapid rate, and the weather 
grew so hazy that our pursuers soon beeamt 
quite undistinguishable. Marietta and Anger- 
stoff appeared to be stupified with terror. They 
stood motionless, holding firmly by the bul- 
warks of the vessel ; and though the wares trt- 
quently broke over the deck and mshed down 
the gangway, they did not offer to shut the 
companion door, which would hare remained 
open had not I closed it The tempest, gloom, 
and danger that thickened aroond as neither 
elicited from them any expressions of rnvtoal 
regard, nor seemed to produce the slightest 
sympathetic emotion in their bosoms. They 
gazed sternly at each other and at me, and 
every time the vessel rolled, elnng with eon- 
vulsive eagerness to whatever lay within their 
reach. 

About sunset our attention was atiraeied by 
a dreadful roaring, which evidently did noi 
proceed from the waves aronnd ns; bni the 
atmosphere being very hMxj, we were nnaMe 
to ascertain the cause of it for a kng time. 
At length we distingoished a range ef kigk 
clifik, against which the sea beat with tenible 
fury. Whenever the surge broke npon tkem, 
large jets of foam started np to a great bei^t, 
and flashed angrily over their blaek and ragged 
surfaces, while the wind moaned and i^iatled 
with fearful caprioeamong the pnjjtdihg points 
of rock. A dense mist eofered the v|ipsr pui- 
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of the diffi, and prevented as from seeing if 
there were any houses upon their summits, 
though this point appeared of little importance, 
for we drifted towards the shore so fast that 
immediate death seemed inevitable. 

We soon felt our vessel bound twice against 
the sand, and, in a little time after, a heavy 
sea carried her up the beach, where she remained 
imbedded and hard aground. During the 
ebb of the waves there was not more than two 
feet of water round her bows. I immediately 
perceived this, and watching a favourable op- 
portunity, swung myself down to the beach, 
by means of part of the cable that projected 
through the hawse-hole. I began to run to- 
wards the clifis the moment my feet touched 
the ground, and Angerstoff attempted to follow 
me, that he might prevent my escape; but, 
while in the act of descending from the vessel, 
the sea flowed in with such violence, that 
he was obliged to spring on board again to 
lave himself from being overwhelmed by its 
waters. 

I hurried on and began to climb up the rocks, 
which were very steep and slippery; but I soon 
grew breathless from fatigue, and found it 
necessary to stop. It was now almost dark, 
and when I looked around I neither saw any- 
thing distinctly, nor could form the least idea 
how far I had still to ascend before I reached 
the top of the clifis. I knew not which way 
to turn my steps, and remained irresolute till 
the barking of a dog faintly struck my ear. 
I joyfully followed the sound, and, after an 
hour of perilous exertion, discovered a light 
at some distance, which I soon found to proceed 
from the window of a small hut. 

After I had knocked repeatedly, the door 
was opened by an old man, with a lamp in his 
hand. He started back on seeing me, for my 
dress was wet and disordered, my face and 
hands had been wounded while scrambling 
among the rocks, and fatigue and terror had 
given me a wan and agitated look. I entered 
the house, the inmates of which were a woman 
and a boy, and having seated myself near the 
firs, related to my host all that had occurred 
on board the floating beacon, and then requested 
him to accompany me down to the beach, that 
we might search for AngerstofT and Marietta. 

"No, no," cried he, "that is impossible. 
Hear how the storm rages! Worlds would 
not induce me to have any communication 
with murderers. It would be impious to at- 
tempt it on such a night as this. The Almighty 
is surely punishing them now! Come here 
and look out" 

I followed him to the door, but the moment 



he opened it the wind extingaished the Ump» 
Total darkness prevailed without, and a ehaios 
of rushing, bursting, and moaning sounds 
swelled upon the ear with irregular loudness. 
The blast swept round the hat in violent 
eddyings, and we felt the chilly spray of the 
sea driving upon our faces at intervals. I 
shuddered, and the old man closed the door, 
and then resumed his seat near the fire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me upon the 
floor, but the noise of the tempest, and the 
anxiety I felt about the fate of Angerstoff and 
Marietta, kept me awake the greater part of 
the night Soon after dawn my host accom- 
panied me down to the beach. We found the 
wreck of the floating beacon, but were unable 
to discover any traces of the guilty pair whom 
I had left on board of it 
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BT THl AUTHOB OF "JOHN BAUTAX, 
OBKTLEMAN."^ 

The good ship lies in the crowded dock. 

Fair as a statue, firm as a rock : 

Her tall masts pierdng the still blue sir, 

Her funnel glittering white and bare. 

Whence the long soft line of vapoury smoke 

Betwixt sky and sea like a virion broke, 

Or slowly o'er the horison curled 

like a lost hope fled to the other world : 

She sails to-morrow — 

Sails to-morrow. 

Out steps the captain, busy and grave, 
With hii sailor's footfall, quick and brave, 
His hundred thoughts and his thousand 
And his steady eye that all things dares : 
Though a little smile o*er the kind faoe da 
On the loving brute that leaps snd fawns. 
And a little shadow comes and goes, 
As if heart or fancy fled—where, who knows? 

He sails to-morrow — 

Sails to-morrow. 

To-morrow the serried line of ships 
Will quick close after her as she slips 
Into the unknown deep once more : 
To-moTTow, to-morrow, some on shore 
With straining eyes shall desperate yearn — 
'*This is not parting? return— return I'* 
Peace, wild- wrung hands ! hush, sobbing br s ath 1 
Love keepeth its own through life and death; 

Though she sails to>moiTOw — 

Sails to-morrow. 

> Potuii. IxmdoQ : Sampaon Low, Manlfls, k Oa. 
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Sail, stately ship ; down Southampton Water 
Gliding fair aa old Nereus* daughter : 
Chrifltian ship that for burthen bears 
Cliristians, speeded by Christian prayers; 
All kind angels follow her track ! 
Pitiful Gk)d, bring the good ship back ! 
All the souls in her for ever keep 
Thinej living or dying, awake or asleep : 

Then sail to-morrow I 

Ship, sail to-morrow ! 



THE DEVIL'S LADDER. 

BT ALOISB SOHBBIBEB. 

Not far from Ijorrich, upon the extreme 
frontiers of the Rhine province, are still to be 
seen the ruins of an ancient castle which was 
formerly inhabited by Sibo of Ivorrich, a knight 
of great courage, but of a character anything 
rather than gentle. It happened once in a 
stormy eve that a little old man knocked at 
his castie-gate, and besought his hospitality — 
a request which was not a little enforced by 
the shrill voice of the wind, as it whistled 
through his streaming locks, almost as white 
as the snows that fell fast about him. The 
knight, however, was not in one of his mildest 
moods, nor did the wild dwarfish figure of the 
stranger plead much for him with one who was 
by no means an admirer of poverty, whatever 
shape it might assume. His repulse, there- 
fore, was not couched in the gentlest language; 
and, indeed, deserved praise rather for its 
energetic conciseness than for any other quality. 
The little old man was equally sparing of 
words on his part, and simply saying, ** I will 
requite your kindness," passed on his way with 
a most provoking serenity of temper. 

At the time Sibo did not take this threat 
very much to heart, but it soon appeared to be 
something more than an empty menace; for the 
next day he missed his daughter, a lovely girl 
in her tenth year, who was already celebrated 
for her beauty through the whole province. 
People were immediately sent out to seek her 
in every direction, and at last the knight, find- 
ing none of his messengers return, set out him- 
self for the same purpose. For a long time he 
was no more successful in the search than his 
vassals; nobody had seen her, nobody could give 
him any information, till he met with an old 
shepherd who said, "that early in the day he 
had seen a young girl gathering flowers at the 
foot of the Redrich Mountain; that, in a little 
time after, several dwarfs had approached the 
child, and having seized her in their arms. 



tripped up to the sammit of the loek with at 
much facility as if they had been walking on 
a plain. Qod forbid!" added the shepherd, 
making the sign of the croes, "Qod forbid 
that they were of those evil spirits who dwell 
in the hidden centre of the moaniain; they 
are easily excited to anger, which is too often 
fatal to its victims." The knight, alarmed at 
this recital, cast his eyes towards the summit 
of the Redrich, and there, indeed, was Qar- 
linda, who seemed to stretch forth her aims 
for his assistance. Stang with all the impo- 
tence of passion, he instantly assembled his 
vassals to see if there was not one amon^^ the 
number who could climb the precipice ; but, 
though several made the effort, none sacoeeded. 
He then ordered them to provide instruments 
for cutting a pathway in the rock; this attempt, 
however, was not a jot more saccessfnl than 
the first, for no sooner had the workmen begun 
to use their axes, than such a shower of stones 
was poured upon their heads from the moan- 
taintop that they were compelled to fly for 
safety. At the same time a voice was heard 
which seemed to proceed from the depths of 
the Redrich, and which distinctly uttcrad these 
words: — " It is thus that we requite the bMpl- 
tality of the knight of LorriclL" 

Sibo, finding earthly arms of no arail against 
the glomes, had now recourse to heareo; and 
as he had certain private reasons for diitmsilng 
the efficacy of his own prayers, he bribed the 
monks and nuns of the neighbourhood to em* 
ploy their intercession. But these holy folks 
prospered no better with their beads than the 
peasants had done with their pick-axes; the 
gnomes continued as immovable as their own 
mountain, and nothing was left to conaole the 
poor Sibo except the certainty of his dmighter's 
living. His first looks at daybreak and his 
last at nightfall were given to the Redrich, and 
each time he could see Garlinda on its snmmit, 
stretching out her little arms in moimfni 
greeting to her father. 

But, to do justice to the gnomes, they took 
all possible care of their little foundling, and 
suffered her to want for nothing; they bniH 
for her a beautiful little cottage, the walls of 
which were corered with shells and ciysUK 
and stones of a thousand colours. Their wifvi, 
too, made her necklaces of pearl and emenM 
wreaths, and found erery hoor some tntk. 
amusements for her youth, which grew «p ia 
a continual round of delist, like a HMnr-drop 
in the first gentle risitings of the qiring: In- 
deed, she seemed to be a general faTOwrite, aad 
more particularly so with one old gaoHM^ the 
sister of him who had tenfled hv bj Iht 
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flowers on the Bedrich. Often would she say 
to her pupil, when her young eyes were for a 
moment dimmed with a transient recollection 
of past times, "Be of good heart, my dear 
child; I am preparing for you a dowry, such 
as was never yet given to the daughter of a 
king." 

Thus rolled away four years, and Sibo had 
nearly renounced all hope of again seeing his 
Qarlinda, when Ruthelm, a young and valiant 
knight, returned from Hungary, where he had 
acquired a glorious name by his deeds against 
the infidels. His castle being only half a 
league distant from Lorrich, he was not long 
in hearing of Sibo's loss, upon which he deter- 
mined to recover the fair fugitive, or perish in 
the attempt. With this design he sought the 
old knight, who was still buried in grief for 
his daughters absence, and made him ac- 
quainted' with his purpose. Sibo grasped the 
young warrior's hand, and a smile, the first he 
had known for many years, passed over his 
hard features as he replied, "Look out from 
this window, my gallant stranger; as far as the 
eye can reach it looks upon the lands of Sibo; 
below, too, in the castle vaults, where others 
keep their prisoners, I lock up my gold, enough 
to purchase another such a province. Bring 
me back my daughter, and all this shall be 
yours, — and a prize beyond all this — my 
daughter's hand. Qo forth, my young knight, 
and Heaven's blessing go with you." 

Rathelm immediately betook himself to the 
foot of the Redrich to explore his ground; but 
ha soon saw that it would be impossible to 
climb the mountain without aid from some 
quarter, for the sides were absolutely perpen- 
dicular. Still he was unwilling to give up his 
purpose; he walked round and round the rock, 
exploring ever}' cleft and cranny, wishing that 
he had wings, and cursing the shrubs that 
nodded their heads most triumphantly near the 
summit, as if in defiance of his efforts. Almost 
ready to burst with vexation, he was about to 
desist, when the mountain-g^ome stood before 
him on a sudden, and thus accosted him: — 

"Ho, ho! my spruce knight; you have heard, 
it seems, of the beautiful Garlinda, whose abode 
is on the summit of these rocks. Is it not so, 
my mighty man of arms? Well, I'll be your 
friend in this business; she is my pupil, and I 
promise you she is yours, as soon as you can 
get her." 

'* Be it so," replied the knight, holding out 
his hand in token that the offer was accepted. 

" I am but a dwarf in comparison with you,*' 
replied the little man, "but my word is as 
good as yours notwithstanding. If you can 



manage to climb the precipice, I shall give yon 
up the maiden ; and though the road is some- 
what rough, the prize will more than recom- 
pense your labour. About it, therefore, and 
good luck attend you on your journey." 

Having uttered these words, the dwarf dis- 
appeared, with loud bursts of laughter, to the 
great indignation of Ruthelm, whose wit was 
altogether in his elbows. He measured the 
cliff" with angry eyes, and at last exclaimed, 
"Climb it, quotha! yes, indeed, if I had 
wings." 

"It may happen without wings," said a 
voice close beside him; and the knight, looking 
round, perceived a little old woman, who gently 
tapped him on the shoulder: "I have heard 
all that passed just now between you and my 
brother. He was once off'ended by Sibo, bat 
the knight has long since paid the penalty of 
that offence; and besides, the maiden has none 
of her father's harshness; she is beautiful, good, 
and compassionate to the wants of others; I am 
certain that she would never refuse hospitality, 
even though it were to a beggar. For my part, 
I love her as if she were my own child, and 
have long wished that some noble knight would 
choose her as his bride. It seems that yon 
have done so ; and my brother has given yon 
his word, a pledge that with us is sacred. 
Take, therefore, this silver bell ; go with it to 
the Wisper Valley, where you will find a 
mine which has long ceased to be worked, 
and which you will easily recognize by the 
beech-tree and the fir that twine their bongha 
together at its entrance. Qo in without fear, 
and ring the bell thrice, for within lives mj 
younger brother, who will come to you the 
moment he hears its sound. At the same time 
the bell will be a token to him that yoa are 
sent from me. Request him to make a ladder 
for you up to the summit of the Redrich ; he 
will easily accomplish this task before the 
break of day, and, when done, yoa may trust 
to it without the slightest fear of danger." 

Ruthelm did as the old woman had directed; 
he set out instantly for the Wisper Valley, 
where he soon found the mine in question, 
with the two trees twined together at its open- 
ing. Here he paused in something like terror; 
it was one of those still nights when the mind 
has leisure for apprehension. The moon shone 
sadly on the wet grass, and not a star was 
visible. For a moment his cheek was pale, 
but in the next instant it was red with shame, 
and he rang the bell with a most defyin^^ vehe- 
mence, as if to atone for his momentary alarm. 
At the third sound a little man arose from the 
depths of the mine, habited in gray, and carry 
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ing a lamp, in which bamed a pale blue meteor. 
To the gnome's qaestion of what did he want, 
the knight boldly replied by a plain story of 
his adventure; and the friendly dwarf, bidding 
him be of good cheer, desired that he woald 
yisit the Redrich by the break of day; at the 
same time he took from his pocket a whistle, 
which he blew thrice, when the whole valley 
swarmed with little gnomes, carrying saws and 
axes, and other instruments of labour. A sign 
from their leader was enough ; they set off in 
the direction of the Redrich, when, in a few 
moments only, it was evident their task had 
begun by the horrible din that might be heard 
even in the Wisper Valley. Highly delighted 
with this result, the knight bent his way home- 
wards, his heart beating as fast as the hammers 
of the gnomes, the noise of which accompanied 
him in his journey and entertained him in 
his castle. Nor indeed did Ruthelm desire 
better music, for besides that the knights 
of those warlike times were more celebrated 
for hard blows than for fine ears, every sound 
of the axe was a step in the ladder, and every 
step in the ladder was a step nearer to Qarlinda, 
with whom he had contrived to be desperately 
in love, without the superfluity of seeing her. 

No sooner had the morning begun to dawn 
than he set out for the Redrich, where he found 
that the glomes had not made all that nightly 
clatter to no purpose; a ladder was firmly 
planted against the rock, and reached to the 
very top of the mountain. There was a slight 
throb of fear at his heart as he mounted the 
lower steps, but his courage increased in pro- 
portion to his advance. In a short time he 
arrived happily at the summit, precisely as 
the light of day was breaking in the east, when 
the first object presented to his eyes was Gar- 
linda, who sweetly slumbered on a bank of 
flowers. The knight was rivetted to the spot, 
and his heart beat high with pleasure as he 
gazed on the sleeping beauty ; but when she 
opened her bright blue eyes, and turned their 
mild lustre upon him, he almost sank beneath 
the gush of ecstasy that thrilled through every 
vein. In an instant he was at her feet, and 
poured forth the story of his love with a vehe- 
mence that at once confounded and pleased the 
object of it. She blushed and wept, and smiled 
as she wept, her eyes sparkling through her 
tears, like the sunbeams shooting through a 
spring shower. 

At this moment they were interrupted by 
the unexpected appearance of the g^ome who 
bad carried off Garlinda ; behind him was his 
sister, testifying by her smiles how much 
pleased she was by the happy meeting of the 



lovers. At first the dwarf frowned angrflj at 
the sight of Ruthelm ; but, when he peroetved 
the bidder, he readily creased how all had 
happened, and burst into a sudden fit of 
laughter, exclaiming, "Another trick played 
me by my good old sister! I have promised 
though, and will keep my word. Take that 
which yon have come so far to seek, and be 
more hospitable than your father. That you 
may not, however, gain your prize too eaaily, 
you shall return by the same way that yon 
came; for our pupil we have a more convenient 
road, and Heaven grant it may prove the road 
to her happiness. 

Ruthelm willingly descended the ladder, 
though not without some little peril to hia own 
neck, while the gnome and his sister led the 
maiden by a path that traversed the interior 
of the mountain, and opened at ita foot by a 
secret outlet. Here they were to part, and the 
old woman, presenting her with a box formed 
of petrified palm -wood, and filled with jewels, 
thus addressed her: — "Take thia, mj dear 
child; it is the dowry that I. have ao long and 
often promised yon. And do not forget your 
mountain friends, for in the variona evils of 
the world yon are going to visit, a day perfaap4 
may come when yon will need their power. 
Tou'll think of this, my ehild." Garlini^ 
thanked the dwarf, and wept in thanking ker 

And now Ruthelm conducted the fair one to 
her father, though not without many a linger- 
ing look cast back upon the monntaln she had 
quitted. To describe the old man'a joy would 
be impossible; mindful of the past, he immedi- 
ately gave orders that all who aooght the hot • 
pitality of his caatle should be feaated there 
with the utmost kindneea for the apace (tf eight 
days ; and Ruthelm received the hand of Qar- 
linda in recompense of hia knightly aetrice. 
Both lived to the evening of a long and bappy 
life, blest in themselvea and no loH bleat in 
their posterity. 

For many years the ladder still remained 
attached to the mountain, and waa looked vpoo 
by the neighbouring peasants aa the work of a 
demon. Hence it is that the Redrich ia ytt 
known by the name of The DeviTt Ladder, 



POLITICS. 

In politics if thon wonUfat mlz. 
And mean thy fortonea be; 

Bear this in mind. Be deaf and bUad* 
Let great folks bear and see. 
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GO, LOVELY ROSK 

BT WALLKB. 

Go, lovely rote ! 
Ten her, that waatee her time and me. 

That now the knows, 
When I resemble her to thee. 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thoa sprang 
In deserts, where no men abide. 
Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired, 

Bid her come forth. 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee; 
How small a part of time they share, 
Ihat are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

[Yet, though thou fade. 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise; 

And teach the maid 
That Goodness Time's rude hand defies, 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dies. 

H. K. Whits.]! 



THE PRODIGAL. 

To heroism and holiness 

How hard it is for man to soar. 
Bat how much harder to be leis 

Than what his mistress loves him for! 
There is no man so full of pride, 

And none so intimate with shame. 
And none to manhood so denied. 

As not to mend if women blame. 
He does with ease what do he must. 

Or merit this, and nought's debarr'd 
From man, when woman shall be just 

In yielding her desired regard. 
Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 

On her sweet self set her own price. 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay. 

How has she cheapened paradise; 
How given for nought her priceless gift, 

How spoil'd the bread and spill'd the wine, 
Which, spent with due respective thrift. 

Had made brutes men, and men divine! 

COVKKTRV PaTMOEX. 

! "Th« additional stanza to Wallar's song is a happy 
■paoiinen of imitation. It ooDTeys, in raoh langnage as 
Wallor would hsTe oied, a better and wiser fBtling than 
viriied him."— Southbt. 



THB OYSTER.* 

There lived in one of the beautifnl valleyt 
of Travancore a respectable man named Chonda 
Gopal, who poflseeaed a small estate in pepper 
plantations, cocoa-nut groves, and plantain 
gardens. His house was delightfully situ- 
ated on a fine river; and in it you would 
have been charmed to see his affectionate wife 
Luzana and her children, looking like flowers 
in a green-house, or pictures in gilt frames. 
It is impossible for me, if I had a thousand 
tongues, to exaggerate their happiness. They 
were all the world to each other. Their pepper 
brought in plenty of money — their fields yielded 
them nourishing crops of rice — their fmit-treea 
were productive to superabundance — and their 
tempers were sweet and contented. Every 
morning was spent in superintending the oper- 
ations of their vegetable gold mines; and in 
the evening you beheld them seated in the 
vine bowers with their children, or dancing and 
singing under the trees on the green, or amus- 
ing themselves with hearing stories respecting 
the achievements of the Hindoo gods, and the 
innumerable heroes of romance who figure in 
Indian tales. In short, their childrrai were 
as good as they were handsome ; and you are 
not more happy among yourselves than they 
were in every respect. 

But no one in this uncertain world is sare 
of the continuance of fortune's breeze till to- 
morrow. It will be well, therefore, if yon 
make op your minds to meet everything that 
can happen, as an event that may happen; 
and this, believe me, is very needful in a state 
where we have reason not only to fear the loss 
of somewhat every moment, but of our own 
life the instant Providence may deem it good 
to stop our breath. It pleased that bountiful 
source of all we enjoy to shot up the flood-gates 
of heaven in most parts of India for two years 
in succession. You may easily conceive what 
misery this produced in a country where scarcely 
any kind of grain will grow without frequent 
and careful irrigation. Severe scarcity soon 
made its appearance, and all the horrors of 
want assailed the poor. The fine river on 
which the house of Chnnda Gopal stood became 
quite dry; his pepper vines drooped and with- 
ered under the sun; all his cocoa-nut trees 
pined with thirst, and yielded not a single 
fruit; nor would his plantains produce a 
banana. His rice-fields were equally barren. 

s From FoHy r<art in (As IFerM. Bj the autbor ef 
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Indeed he had soon to send out for eyerything 
his large family required; and long before the 
famine ceased he saw himself and those he 
loved reduced to the sore necessity of selling 
their furniture, their gold ornaments, and every 
movable they had, to purchase bread. As all 
the necessaries of life were brought from Ben- 
gal, and some other provinces which had not 
been deprived of the usual monsoon, the price 
charged for rice was so enormous that it re- 
quired vast funds to support a family. The 
roads were strewed with dead bodies, and 
wretches sinking from starvation; and Chunda 
Qopal bad the melancholy prospect of seeing 
himself, as he advanced in life, not only de- 
prived of every movable, but forced to put up 
one part of his estate after another to auction, till 
he began to fear that the whole would not out- 
last the famine; for at such a melancholy time, 
of course, very little would be given for land. 

During this mournful period the good and 
kind-hearted Luxana felt all the emotions of 
sorrow that can possess the breast of a fond wife 
and a happy mother. She prayed to all the 
gods — she shed floods of tears — she made vows 
of pilgrimages, and offerings — and most ear- 
nestly implored favour from Brahma. When 
in deep distress to whom can we fly for succour 
with hope, but to God? Even if we receive 
no direct assistance, the act of entreating it is 
salutary, because we should not ask a power to 
help us without believing he had the ability to 
do so; and therefore, hope being necessarily 
generated by prayer, something is always 
gained by it. 

It happened that Luxana retired late to rest 
one night, after fervent devotion and a pouring 
out of her grief in secret, for fear of increasing 
the sorrow of her husband. She had implored 
Indra to instruct her in a dream how she should 
act to relieve the dear objects of her solicitude. 
"Great power," said she, **if thou wilt accept 
the sacrifice of myself to secure the safety of 
those I love, make but a sig^ to thy servant, 
and I shall instantly become ashes." With 
this heroic resolution she laid herself down, 
kissed her sleeping husband, and sank into the 
embraces of sleep. 

But her soul, that astonishing never-dying 
lamp, never-slumbering somewhat, continued 
to pour its light on her internal orbs of sight 
She seemed all faculty; ear, eye, smell, taste, 
feeling, were as busy as they had been during 
the day. ''I am wide awake," thought she. 
"Tes — I am in the temple of Indra. I see 
his benign aspect beaming. He is all fire." — 
Seated on his huge recumbent elephant, with 
two attendants fanning him, and numerous 



peacocks sporting in the fmit-tree which 
out of his head, the god appeared to Lazana. 
His wife, Indranee, on a huge tiger, fanned 
by four choury, or yak^ tail bearers, with her 
child on her knee, sat near him. Thej wen 
resplendent as the rainbow. She saw through 
them as though she had been looking at son- 
beams. Indranee waved her hand. Lazana 
prostrated herself. The gods shook their heads; 
and golden mangoes fell from the trees. The 
peacocks in their branches screamed, and spread 
their celestial plumage in all the gorgeous 
pageantry of pride. Luxana gathered up the 
mangoes; and Indra and Indranee smiled and 
nodded their assent. Soon after, a large ^le 
came forward from among the branches OTer 
Indra's head. It was Hunnymaun. Luxana 
was not sure, it might be the monkey son of 
the god; for he has one, who is a kind, good- 
natured creature. But she saw him twist his 
long tail round a branch, and let himself down 
on Indra's' mighty shoulders, where he perched 
most respectfully; and applying his month to 
the idol's ear, he asked: "Shall I answer Laz- 
ana, mighty father?" She felt no fear; for 
when we are ready to die, what can have terroit 
But a thrill passed through her frame when 
she heard these words in a deep sullen tone, like 
the voice of St. Paur*— "It U my will" 

"Look at this oyster," said Hannymaim; 
holding one up in his great paw, which appeared 
all light, except a black spot in the centre of 
the shell, surrounded by an orange rim. "Qo 
to the next auction, and buy the heap in whick 
you shall see this." 

The whole vanished into darkness, the de^ 
black hue of which startled Luxana to con- 
sciousness that what she had seen was a dream; 
but her astonishment next morning was Inex- 
pressible, when she discovered her ssori' fall 
of fine ripe mangoes. She of coarse imparled 
her dream to her husband, and showed him 
the beautiful golden frnit, of which tliej had 
not eaten for many a day. 

Tou must know that there Lb, between tlie 
island of Ceylon and the peninsula of Hindoo- 
stan, a very valuable pearl fishery, in which 
some of the most valuable ornaments of diadems 
have been found. Tou will be able to eonceifv 
what a prize one of these most be, when I tell 
you that the pearl which caps the crowm of 
EngUnd was pledged to the Dnich, hj 
Charles II., for £18,000. Its real Talae 



1 The hnge tailed oow of Thibet. 
s See a re pr eee n totkm of this mcadttMl 
in Capi. Bel^s Jlera, jmgt Ml. 
s The ptooe of oloth which teas the 
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aoi be cfUmaied till there ihall be a maikei maagoet come into hli apMimenty Ko Bnk- 

ef ladi; at preaent there are Tery few in the man had been there. It wai dear that they 

wliole world like it. Julius Omar gave 8er- had been ihaken out of IndfaneeTs head, and 

TiUa a Ceylon pearl worth £48,467; and Gleo- gathered bjr Lnzana in her ileepl Indra waa 

patra's Ceylon pearl ear-ringa were rained at nniling <hi his IhmUy. He wonld not now 

in61,468. hare to aell his beaatifnl daaf^ten for daae- 

This fiahery is farmed ont by the go?em- ing-girla, or hia aona for aUrea. Ko; he wonld 

meat It yidda a Tery laige item of rerenne. part with hia laat eoooa-nnt grore— go to the 

Sometimea in a hnndred oyatera one will not oyater anetion^ and pnrehaae that lot in whidi 

be foond that baa a pearl; so that, aa it ia aneh Lnzana ahonld aee the one with a black qpot 

a lottery, they are made up into heaps, or lota, aurronnded by an orange rim. 
and aold by aaction to the higbeat bidder. Well, we need not deaeribe the Jonm^ ef 

Snperatition Lb blended with ererything in Chnnda Qopal and Lnzana, with all their 

India. The diyers think that the Brahmana, children, to Condatchy Bay. I ahall leare 

or idols, can save them from being deronred yon to conceiye how they Jomn^jed along; 

by ground sharks; and the pnrchasera beUere with their little onea riding on bnllods, or 

that by making offerings and prayers to the carried by fother and mother. It ia eaAdent 

templea, they will get repaid in pearla, pur- for me to atate that thqr arrived at the peail 

chaaed with their fortunate lota. Sndi a place anetion mart in perfect aalbty ; and that Lnz- 

aa the oyster auction maiket yon nerer saw. ana of course saw there, in a heap, the very 

To describe it is impossible. There are as oyster that Indra, or rather Hnnnymann, had 

deep speculators — as ardent a thirst for profit shown her, which Chnnda Ckipal boa|^t» after 

— as mad a risk of certainty on chance — as bidding np to his last rupee againat a Biahmaa, 

haggard- looking facea — aa great a degree of who aeemed to know that it waa worth a Jew'a 

bustle — as much noise and seeming confusion eye. 

— and as much distraction, disappointment. When the black -spotted, orange-rimmed 
and anguish in' this trade, as you will behold oyster was opened, to be sure, ont dropped one 
on the Stock Ezchange in London, if erer yon of the laigeat, purest, roundest pearla that had 
stare into the prirate room, as I hare done erer been seen. It waa a gem ef light Ton 
with amazement. At the pearl auction you could aee through it aa lAzaaa aaw the trans- 
would hear fifty yoices at once cry thi$! — a parency of Indra'a air-fobricated fonn. A 
hundred roar that! Ton would aee ahaip, about of astonishment was raised. Wonder 
lean-faced, hollow-eyed, pale, shriTelled-np stood gaping <m ereiy fiiee; Thooaands of 
Hindoos, like roguish-looking atock-brokera, thonaanda were instantly oiRffed for the pearl; 
running about, seemingly wild with anziety, but the agent or pearl merchant of the King 
and not only at war with the world, but at of Candy bou^t it for two laes of rupeea, or 
daggers-drawing with themselyes. Such is the about £25,(M)0 of oar money. Chnnda Ck^ial 
torture arising from the spirit of gaming, when and Lnzana travelled back to their home, 
it once takes possession of the human heart 1 mounted on a pair of elephanta In shining how- 
The flames kindle there and spread over the dahs. Their sons all became great men, and 
whole man, till he appears one fearfnl rolume their daughters were happy. At length they 
of perturbation; crackling, and fretting, and died, foil of years; and I tell yon tlda latter 
waating him, till at length he becomes a vapour particular, because the ^liloaophers aay that no 
of smoke, and deposits the grain of dust into one ia bleaaed till dead. — ^Thna ends the iloiy 
which all his gold has changed under that of the Oyster, 
great alkahest— that more obtain destroyer 
than fire — Time. -^— 

We easily believe what we wish; and readily 
think onrselves favoured by the gods, because SUN OF THB SLBBPLB8S. 

we are inclined to credit the flattery that we 



deserve special marks of protection and grace. *"*" *" '^ ""*"■" ■•"■•My "srl 



Chunda Oopal, therefore, eagerly drank the .p.^. .^ ^ ^^^ inrtsnt ihim r»h nirl llisil 

tale of his Luxana's vision — ate a mango with ^^^ y^ ^^ thou tolw w^imbwei mvOt^ 
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life, of hope, of joy, that he knew there was p^^ttirt. h«t< 

aieaning in his wife's dream. How eoald the 
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TWO-FOLD. 

Pin. Adeline D. Train Whitney, born in Borton, 
U.S., 1824, ha« won reputation m a noTelist and poet. 
Her principal works are : FooUUpi <>n the SecLt, a Poem; 
¥aith Qartntf$ OirlKood; The Qayworthys: HUktrto, 
a Story of Tetterday; and Pantia, a volume of poemf 
ttom which we quote.] 

A doable life ii thii of onn ; 

A two-fold form wherein we dwell ; 
And heaven itself is not to itrange. 

Nor half so far, as teachers tell. 

With weary feet we daily tread 
The circle of a self -same round; 

Tet the strong soul may not be held 
A prisoner in the petty bound. 

The body walketh as in sleep, 
A shadow among things that seem ; 

While held in leash yet far away, 
The spirit moveth in a dreauL 

A living dream of good or ill. 
In caves of gloom or fields of light; 

Where purpose doth itself fulfil. 
And longiog love is instant sight. 

Where time, nor space, nor blood, nor bond 
May love and life divide in tvrain ; 

But they whom truth hath inly joined 
Meet inly on their common plane. 

We need not die to go to Qod ; 

See how the daily prayer is given ! 
*Tis not across a gulf we cry, 

**Our Father, who dost dweU in heaven! ** 

And, *' Let thy will on earth be done, 
As in thy heaven ;" by this, thy child! 

What is it but all prayers in one, 
That soul and sense be reconciled? 

That inner sight and outer scene 
No more in thwarting conflict strive ; 

But doing blossom from the dream, 
And the whole nature rise, alive? 

There^s beauty waiting to be bom, 
And harmony that makes no sound ; 

And bear we ever, unaware, 

A glory that hath not been crowned. 

And so we yearn, and so we sigh, 
And reach for more than we can see ; 

And, witless of our folded wings, 
Walk Paradise unconsciously ; 

And dimly feel the day divine 
With vision half redeemed from night, 

Till death shall fuse the double life. 
And God himself shall give us light ! 
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One day in the leafy month of Juno as 
angler wandered by a brook-side in a deep glen. 
Tall rocks and trees rose at either aide, and 
tinkling silrer threads of water ran down to the 
bigger stream in many places. The qwt was 
lonely bat not savage. It was fall noon, and 
so warm that after a while the fisherman left 
off work and found a moas patch to rest on. 
And as he rested he heard thai natire ooneefi 
which is ever going on in due season and 
weather amongst birds, and bees, and grsss- 
hoppers, and other creatures that rejoice in 
the summer for the sun in their own langoage. 
Bat of a sadden, in the midst of the soft croon 
of pigeons, the occasional flute-call of that won- 
derful musician with the golden bill, the deep 
and always as it were distant bassoon of the 
flower-robber, there came the queerest, qaaint- 
est tangle of sounds, scarcely more rhythmical 
or measured than the performances of doves, 
honey-gatherers, gnats, or river. It mingled 
with them quite naturally. And when a wind 
swept for a moment down the glen, and the 
trees whispered to each other the singular tnne, 
or as it seemed the odds and ends of a hundred 
tunes, combined also with that effect as if the 
breeze-sigh and leaf-flatter were part of the 
symphony. And the fisherman gets np to go 
in search of the accomplished elf who has come 
out of the hollow hills to practise the ain he 
must play for his gay companions nnder the 
stars by the haunted rath. And he follows the 
brook path, and the music becoming lender he 
knows he is approaching the sooroe of it. And 
this he observed, that as the tune (and it now 
began to have a distinct or half-distinct out- 
line) was less dispersed by distance, it waa not 
altogether so magical in character, thoo^ yei 
strangely and sweetly becoming the scene over 
which it was rambling. And finally the angler 
is drawn by the ear to the rery feet of his 
Orpheus. Think you he saw the iJtkoA of an 
ancient harper in white, seated like a gray 
friar on a gray stone, or the £siry fiddler above 
mentioned, or beheld a figure blowing into a 
sheaf of reeds with the power of the great goa 
Pan, or any other beautiful dsemon or sprite 
bom of a poet's fancy, or of an artist's dream, 
or say of any ink-bottle (talk of your ocean 
being kind to us for casting up one Yenua, how 
many as beautiful divinities have emefged fnm 
our oceans of ink?) — think you he saw — but 
this reads like a passsge of the Orttic — ^whai 
he did see was an old man playing Iht * VMl 
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pipes, with a dog for an audience, unleflB a 
goat is to be oounted who has stopped munch- 
ing bush-tops for a moment on the other side 
of the brook. An old man, obviously blind, 
dressed poorly but not raggedly. His hat, to be 
sure, has seen better days ; but considered as a 
ruin, it has a picturesque appearance. And the 
angler quietly intended to listen to the music 
without announcing himself, but the dog would 
not permit such a liberty to be taken with his 
master's property, and so he barked a sentence 
of barks as who would say, Master, here is a 
scurvy fellow who has his ear cocked for the 
purpose of stealing our tunes ; whereupon the 
pipes left off with a kind of snarl that had 
nothing at all pastoral or idyllic about it The 
piper was on his way to a wedding and a chris- 
tening in the neighbouring village. He was 
rehearsing for his performances. It was not 
difficult to set him going again. Well, he was 
not Pan, Orpheus, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, or 
Yirorum. He was a common piper, and yet the 
music he made amongst the rocks and trees 
sounded still far more sympathetically than I 
imagine the music of the best trained orchestra 
would. I, for I was the eavesdropping angler, 
dislodged the goat and sat thus some distance 
from the player. The tunes are all supposed 
to be cheerful. " The Foxhunter's Jig," listen 
to that for merriment! The tallyho, tallyho! 
quite plain on the tenor notes, the hound-music 
and its echoes, the call of the horn, the death of 
the modereen ruadhy and through it always the 
dance itself, to which these mimetic references 
sre only asides, garnish. I encore the "The 
Foxhunter's Jig," and my ancient bard pumps 
&wAy at it again with such renewed spirit that 
if he doesn't move the rocks he makes them 
speak, for they repeat many of the wild cadences, 
the dog gives an awakened bark of approval, 
snd from behind a doomed shrub peers the big 
astonished eyes of the goat with his beard and 
horns, the very picture of a faun! And so 
again we join the chase, and do double shuffle 
in the jig besides, and then an end of the Fox- 
hunter business, and we start with "Nora 
Creina." Nora Creina is not as successful a 
hit. The musician employs his chanter with 
bad effect. "Oh my Nora Creina, dear," and 
similar affectionate pas.Hages, are not well trans- 
lated into orchestral form when the phrase is 
expressed in hoarse a<<thmatic tones. You 
perceive I am candid na to the bagpipes, and 
no enthusiast about them when the measure 
of their function and capacity has been ex- 
ceeded. And now we shall take our leave of 
the type of piper we have been describing, and 
light one from another point of view. 



There be pipers and pipers. There are fellows 
who could give the vagrant armed with the 
hurdy-gurdy or the leader of a street German 
band lessons on discord. These offensive pipers 
— Scotch, or Irish, or Italians-disgrace their 
craft, which is so ancient that, according to a 
Celtic legend, one of the fraternity had the 
honour of playing before Moses. The tradition 
is embodied to this day in a current form of 
Irish imprecation. A medal has been found of 
the Kero period with a representation of a bag- 
pipe in the obverse, from whence it has been 
reasonably enough conjectured, that when the 
amiable Roman monarch desired to express his 
delight at the burning of his city and the roast- 
ing of his subjects, he did not employ the violin 
for that purpose, but poured out the joy of his 
soul through the comamtucu The instrument, 
in some shape or other, turns up in every quarter 
of the globe. It was known in Greece as the 
aahatUos, in Germany it is to be reoogniied as 
the aaqof/eiff, in Norway jockpipe, in Italy 
comamtua pira and zampoffua, in France as 
the mtuette, in Wales the piban, in Lapland 
the toalpipe, in Finland the pUai, in Persia the 
nei aubana, and in Arab- Egypt the zougharu. 
Sir Robert Stewart of Dublin, in a most in- 
teresting course of lectures on the " Bagpipes 
of Scotland and Ireland," gives these details 
and much more. He claimed superiority for 
the latter on account of superior sweetness of 
tone and its more extensive range. The Irish 
pipe, he said, possessed a perfect chromatic 
scale of twenty-five notes (C to C) upon the 
chanter. It also had three drone basses, violin- 
cello C, tenor C, and C below the treble clef. 
The Scotch pipe had but two drones, A and A, 
no tenor, and an odd scale of nine notes only 
consisting of G flat (the G clef note) and above, 
the eight notes of the scale of A mi^'or rather 
imperfect. Sir Robert was so far unfair to 
the Scotch instrument that he did not remind 
his hearers that, while it remains almost in its 
primitive form, the Irish bagpipe, which he 
compared with it, is almost a modern instru- 
ment. In its original form it had nothing 
like the range of capabilities which now enables 
Mr. Bohun to perform on it not only the 
"Humours of Ballynahinch," "Shaun Dheerig 
Unagh," "Paddy Carroll," the "Foxhunter's 
Jig," and the "Blackbird," but such serious 
productions as Corentino's song from Dinorah, 
and Bach's Pastorale in F mi^'or. Look for 
instance at the piper whose picture Sir David 
Wilkie painted. He certainly is not provided 
with an instrument which would enable him to 
attack such a piece as the Pastorale. And yet, 
I warrant, in his time he made hearts now at 
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rest beat the quicker for his skill, and faces of 

old and yoang light up with harmless pleasoze CHILDREN AT PLAY 

and enjoyment. For he is none of your com- 1^^.!. 

mon street performers. His head has a splen- BT obbald ma88BT. 

did intellectual contour, and his countenance, 

rugged though it is, is full of a calm settled ^ your mouth and thut if<mr ejfef"- 

ipirit of humour, with just that owrmuch ex- .. t^ . * 5rT®°i ^^^^1 .^ v 

pression of sensibility, a readiness to quiver ''^•^^'^^^•eiidipourht^eih^ih^^ 

and to kindle, which the representative face o^^^Jf^"*^ ""^t i'*^v''!rr^r"li. 

of a musician ought to have!^ He is just as ^/fSirf^rbl mll^i^^^ 

1.1 * A </a'i r\ At times may be mofe tnin prajing. 

ready to play you as sad a tune as *' Silence O ^ f ^— • 

Moyle" as he is to strike up "Garry Owen," *.i,»'gaid Kate with the meny blue eyea, 

or that fantastic " Rory O'More," which always •« Would have loU ofjrolie andfoUg;*' 

sounds to me like the tossing of the heads of iii^»» g^id OiM with the bonny brown hair, 

wild flowers in the wind on the side of a par- ** Would have life always smiling amdjcUyr 

ticular hill in Munster. Wilkie's piper would ^ And I wouldluneiustvauUoutr Father WMysend,"^ 

scorn to drive you into frenzy like his degener- Said lovable little pale Polly. 

ate imitator of the kerbstone. He was asked, 

in the good old time, to the house of his honour Life came for the two, with iweetnestat new 

the squire, where, if he did not sit down with Each morning in gloM and in glister. 

the family, he was respectfully cared for and But our Father above, in a gush of great love, 

eheerfully welcomed by the host himself after Caught up little Polly and Idssed her. 

dinner, and furnished with a jorum of punch, -AJid the churcbyard nestled another wee grave; 

in the consumption of which the squire bore The angels another wee sister. 

him company. And when the mild potation 

was over a sei-vant brought in the pipes, and 

the children were silent; and without any hint 

as to the exact thing wanted our piper, rambl- THE PIPER OF MUCKLEBROWST. 

ing over the keys a little, brings into the room 

at his will a dear plaintive air, wandering and [Richard ThflBMcm. bom 17M; died MJainMiy. 1866. 

wild, and low and loud and irregular, and yet ?• T" J^^r" ^ ^^^J^^J^J^^SL^ 

, ,, e J ii- • J v J London InititatA. Hii ehtof wonuarB: Tkt Jhsk 9f 

fuU Of meanmg ; and the squire and his good j^^ ^ Bibliofraphidd Melody; Cknmklm ttf Umdmk 

dame look at each other and remember when Bridge; lUuttratumg ^ Mritiik Bistorp: Tolm ^ «r 

this same piper played the same tune how ^ntigtuuy, chiefly illtutiative of lioiKlnii, 4a He alw 

many many years ago, when they were younger '^'^^^ T»rioae akeiflha and take for the 

than they are! It is all there, the romance of ■"«»«l"*«»-l 

youth and love, in the piper's performance. «He waeaiUmtoarlefbrthe-^ 

And his honour when the tune closes takes a FoU big he was of bnwn, and eke of 1 
moment to clear his throat before he thanks h bsggepipe well could he blow and 
the piper, who has, however, to amuse the 
youngsters, suddenly dashed into the "Cows About a century since, in the last "mggiiig 
amongst the Barley," or some other piece of and riving days" of Scotland, before the modem 
imitative musical whim for which he is famous, march of intellect had so completely routed 
Later on in the evening a dance will be got up — the wonderful arts of magic and witcherafl at 
not amongst the servants mind you, our piper to leave neither witch nor corgoior in ail the 
plays for the gentle folk ; and what band of broad lands of Britain, there lived a noted 
Tinney, Strauss, or Godfrey could equal for fellow called Rort Blabi, who filled the ofice 
heel-powder the rapid rattling articulations of of town-piper to the proeperooa fishing port of 
our instrument? Pipers of this quality have Mucklebrowst He always affirmed hia family 
disappeared. The Irish gentry who encouraged to be of high antiquity, and as he wai dia- 
them and welcomed them have gone also, claimed by the Blairs of thai Ilk, and the 
But in Wilkie's picture we have fixed for Blairs of Balthayock, and the Blain cf Lethen- 
ever something more than the likeness of an die, and the Blairs of Overdordy, and, inihort, 
individual of the class ; the portrait, without by all the other Blairs, he set vp al onoe to be 
being idealized to a point of improbability, has the head of the BUrea of Bleiherii and Skirl- 
still a typical expression, thoroughly Celtic and awa', which have furnished Scotland with 
Irish, in its readiness to respond to the moat pipers ever since it waa a ooontiy. In the 
diverse moods of emotion and sentiment course of hia life R017 had p eg fa i— d the 
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TUioat parts of fisherman, sailor, soldier, and 
pedlar, none of which professions are peculiarly 
likelj to teach a man temperance; and having 
procnred his discharge in consequence of a 
wound in his head, which carried away a small 
fraction of his brain-pan, about the sober age 
of fifty-seven he settled down into a roistering 
and carousing town-piper. As he had a good 
deal of those rambling, mischief-loving, satiri- 
eal characters, called in Scotland hallen-shakera 
and blether ahjteSf and his strangest tricks were 
played, and his fun was ever the most furious 
when the malt was over the meal, all who knew 
him declared that ** he certainly had a bee in 
his bonnet, puir man ! ever sin' he gat that sair 
paik on his pow in the wars." Rory himself, 
however, was wont to assert that *' he was as 
gnde a man as ever;" which, perhaps, might 
be true in one sense, as he never was very 
celebrated for either his prudence or his so- 
briety. 

So much for his person and character ; and 
for his talents as a piper, he could most merrily 
" blaw up the chanter," as the old song says, 
with some skill and "richt gude will," untired, 
even through a long night of active dancing 
and loud carousal; which, with his mirth and 
bold demeanour, made him a special favourite 
throughout Mucklebrowst and its vicinity. 
Without at all underrating his own knowledge 
of music, he was fond of attributing some part 
of his popularity to his instrument, which, he 
was accustomed to relate, had been found in 
one of the holy wells of St Fillan, in Perth- 
shire; thereby inheriting a finer tone and easier 
breath than any mere mortal pipes could ever 
boast of, beside the power of resisting all kinds 
of glamour or witchcraft. The truth of this 
was never rightly known, though it was whis- 
pered that, if the pipes had belong^ even to 
St Fillan himself, Rory Blare had employed 
them so differently, that if they ever possessed 
any virtue it had long since departed. 

As the worthy town-piper was always ready 
to be foremost in any kind of sport, or to be- 
stow his counsel in any case of courtship, 
marriage, or witchcraft, which occupied the 
gossips, — that is to say, all the inhabitants of 
Mucklebrowst — he was everywhere welcome. 
But, though he distributed his patronage pretty 
equally, he appeared to be most merry, and to 
make himself mont at home at the Maggie 
Lauder's Head, a little public kept by one 
Bauldie Quech, whosve jovial and careless dis- 
position matched exactly with his own. They 
would frequently sit till "the sma' hours," 
driving away time by glas.-^ after glass, rant 
after rant, and song after song, until the de- 
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cease of Katie Quech, Bauldie*s contentions 
spouse ; when, though all expected to see him 
take a younger and more agreeable partner, 
and had even settled who it was to be, he sud- 
denly sank into a dismal and melancholy mood, 
under the influence of which he drank twice 
as much as before, though he never laughed 
at all. Rory Blare^ however, did not desert 
his old companion; for indeed the warmth of 
his friendship very frequently led him to sit 
piping and drinking with him throughout the 
whole night; and one dark and windy evening 
in autumn they were thus engaged, with a 
single sedate-looking stranger habited in pale 
gray, who had come in about night-falL 

"Hout, tout, man!" exclaimed Rory, find- 
ing that even St Fillan's blessed pipes had 
no effect upon his host, " ye're unco hard to 
please, I trow; and yet yere lugs used to ken 
whan they heard g^de music: but I daur say 
the deil's cussen his cloak owre ye, as King 
Jamie said o' his bairn. Ye'U no think now, 
honest frien' " continued he, addressing himself 
to the guest, "that the g^deman was ance ane 
o' the merriest men o* Mucklebrowst, though 
ever sin* Luckie Quech died he's no had a 
word for a dog, let alone a blythe lad or a 
bonnie lassie. " 

"Let him look for another Luckie, then, 
and the sooner the better," answered the stran- 
ger, "take heart, man, there's as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it" 

"And that's true too, though the dell bim* 
sel' spak it," rejoined the piper, " I'm thinkin', 
Bauldie, that I'll hae to play 'Fy, let us a' to 
the bridal,' before ye yet And wha shall it 
be, gudeman? wha shall it be? for ye ken 
there's a hantle o' bonnie lassies in Muckle- 
browst, to speak naething o* them o' Leven, 
or the limmers o' Largo. But ye'll look to 
the tocher, billie, and see that the lass has a 
quick lug for the music, and a light fit for 
the dance. " 

"They may hae what they will for me," at 
length answered the host, with a deep sigh, 
"and they may be as bonnie as they will for 
me ; but they can nane o' them be either less 
or mair to me. " 

" Think again, friend," said the guest, "and 
you will think better of it, for I've oflen known 
as broken a ship come to land. What say ye 
now to Sibbie Carloups, of Gouks-haven, with 
golden hair on her head, and gold coin in her 
pouch ; I promise yon now, that she'd be the 
girl for me." 

" She was no that unaonsie a lassie, but she 
was nae muckle better than wnd, or a witch, 
when she leevet there," returned the piper» 
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'*bat that's fu' twenty years agone, for she 
suddenly gaed awa' and no ane kenned where, 
though folk said she went mad, or was carried 
awa' to be the deil's jo, some gate about For- 
far or Glammis." 

"It's a' true!" exclaimed Bauldie Quech, in 
voice of great distress, "it's an ower true tale, 
as I ken fu' weel, and fu' sadly, though I didna 
think to hae tauld what I ken o't to ony ane 
but the minister: but Rory, ye're a fearless and 
lang-headed chiel at a hard pass, and as ever 
ye did gude to a puir body at their wits' ends, 
ye maun e'en help me now. " 

"Say awa* then wi' yere story, neebor," 
returned the piper, "and if it be in the skeel 
o' man, and I dinna stand by you, may the 
deil burst the bag o' my pipes, and split the 
drone and chanter!" 

"Weel, weel," answered the host, with more 
composure, " I'm no misdoubting ye, though 
I trow it's past your art; but at ony rate it will 
gie some ease to my mind ; so I'll e'en mak a 
clean breast, and tell ye a' about it. About 
twenty years back, as ye said, Sibbie Carloups 
was the wale o' the lassies o' this coast, though 
a wild tawpie, and I was no then a bad look- 
ing lad mysel'; and as we foregathered thegither 
mair than ance, I e'en tell'd her my mind, and 
she listened to me, and sae at last we brak a 
sazpenoe in twa for a true-love token; but frae 
that hour I saw her nae mair, for the vera next 
time I went to Gouks-haven, she was departed." 

"And did you no follow her, man?" de- 
manded Rory Blare, "ye suld hae followed 
her ower land and lea till ye met again; I'se 
warrant she wadna hae 'scaped me like the 
blink o' a sunbeam." 

" I did follow her," said Bauldie Quech, 
"and that for mony a lang and weary mile, 
and speir'd at every ane that I cam nigh, but 
I ne'er saw her again ; and sae, when I heard 
some auld carlines say that belike the witches 
had carried her awa', I e'en gied her up ; for 
naebody can find out what they dinna like to 
show. Weel, I cam back to Mucklebrowst, 
and years passed awa', and I thought nae mair 
o the matter ; and at last I weddit Luckie 
Links, o* St. Monan's; and then, as ye ken, 
she went to a better warl', and left me to get 
through this as I could. Weel, man, wad ye 
think it, she hadna been gane a week or mair, 
when an auld, ill-fa'ard, grewsome, gyre-car- 
Jine cam up to the door ae muckle dark and 
windy even, when I was my lane, and called 
me her ain gudeman, and said she was Sibbie 
Carloups, come to claim my promise o' mar- 
riage! 'And where hae ye been a' this time, 
Tibbie?' says I, when I could speak for won- 



der, and some little o' fear; 'Troth, Ud,' said 
she, ' I canna just tell ye where I hae bm ; a 
frien' o' mine has taken me to aee the warl', 
and made me gay rich, but ye aee I dinna for- 
get auld acquaintance ; here's the half o' the 
saxpence we brak, and as yere first Jo's dead, 
we'll e'en be marryit when ye wilL' 'Many 
thee!' thought I, ' I'll snner see thee linkit to 
a tar-barrel!' But I was fain to tipeak her 
fairly, and so I askit her to come ben; but ahe 
tauld me that there was sic a boah at my door 
that there was nae getting by it. 'Oh, ho! 
Luckie!' thought I again, 'it's the rowan-tree 
branch, is it? there it shall hing then for me:' 
so I drew me back a wee, and then said banldly, 
' I'll e'en tell ye the tmth, cummer; folk say 
ye've been made a witch of, and I'm Judging 
it's true; but for byganes' sake ye'll get nie 
harm frae me, only iik up yere pipea and be- 
gone ; but first gie me back my siller, for I'll 
hae naething mair to do wi' yon.' — 'Aha, 
billie,' then said the auld carline, 'there are 
twa words to that; if ye're fanse and vngraiefn', 
that's yere ain fault ; but while I've the broken 
saxpence I can weel hinder yere marrying ony 
body without my leave, and may be do a little 
mair; sae think o' that, and be wiser in yere 
passion.' To mak the least o' a lang story, at 
last she sae put up my bluid that I mahed out 
o' the house to lay baud on her, — when, fin ! 
she was gane like the whup o' a whlrlwin', and 
the night was too dark to see whilk way the 
deil had carried her! And after a' I hiena 
done wi' the auld jaud, for in the darkeai and 
wildest nights she cornea rattling at the win- 
dow-bole, and crying out that she'a my ain Jo, 
and has our broken saxpence ; bnt when I gae 
out I can tak hand o' nought, and aee naetking 
but a flisk o' her fiery eyea aa she moonta op 
owre the house-rigging into the clooda on the 
nightmare. And now ye hae heard my story, 
I hae nae mair to say, than that I wad gae 
half my gndes to onybody wha wad get me 
back the half saxpence, and tend Sibbie Car- 
loups to be brunt at the Witehea' Howe at 
Forfar." 

" Baith o' whilk I wad do bUthdy." Mid 
the piper, "gin ye conld tell me where I eoeld 
find thewitch-cadine; for I wadnatliiakmncUe 
o' meeting her and her haill ela^jamftay wi* 
St Fillan's pipea; I trow I'd gae them iic 
music as they ne'er dancit to befoTBL" 

" Waes me! then," exclaimed Baaldie Qnech 
in reply, ' ' for there's nae finding a wildngainst 
her will ; aae there's nae kdp to me la this 
warld." 

" But there may be aome te aaolker,** mid 
the stranger-gnest, "and I think I 
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it, if your piper-friend be only as stoat and 
fearless at he seems ; I promise yon tliat his 
raccen is certain, and that the only danger 
will be in shrinking back when the work is 
begun." 

*'Deil doubt me then/' said Rory, "there's 
my thumb on't: and ye ken I'm no vera sane 
•daunted." 

"Then," answered the stranger, "the sooner 
you set out the better, since you may have a 
long journey before you ; so mount my horse, 
for he knows the way you're going; ride out of 
the town towards Glammis, and you will meet 
a number of persons, with whom Sibbie Car- 
loups will certainly be. Ask them for Gossip 
Paddock ; and say to her, that you come from 
Melchior the comptroller, who commands her 
to give up Bauldie Quech's token; but take 
heed that you have no other intercouse with 
them, and, above all, that you bring nothing 
else away with you. " 

With these instructions and his blessed pipes 
Rory Blare departed, followed by the anxious 
hopes and good wishes of the host. He was 
nothing dismayed at the cheerless appearance 
of the night, which woh overclouded; whilst a 
Tiolent storm of wind roared round him, seem- 
ing as if it raged purposely to impede his pro- 
gress. He rode on at a rapid pace; but the way 
looked wilder and more lonely than usual, no 
person appearing of whom he might make his 
mystic inquiries. The features, too, of that 
well-known road seemed altogether altered, 
since the piper missed the little towns and 
change- houses with which he knew it to be 
studded; though he failed not to recognize, 
with increased terror, the spots which had been 
rendered famous by any fearful circumstances. 
At length, however, he entered a deep and 
spacious plen, covered with dark heather, which 
was wholly unknown to him; so that he was 
now assured that he had missed his way alto- 
gether. 

As the wind still continued to blow furiously, 
and the rain to fall with violence between the 
gusts, Rory Blare was rejoiced to see the dim 
outline of a building appear in the glen before 
him, one part of which was glowing with 
lights, and resounding with the loudest notes of 
merriment. He made up to it, if it were only 
in the hope of getting some information of his 
way and a temporary shelter; and arriving at 
a little stone portal, which was half open, be- 
neath the lighted chambers, he rang, and 
knocked, and nhouted for some time, without 
procuring any reply. Alighting from the 
htranger's horse, therefore, and fastening him 
to the door, he went in and ascended a flight 



of narrow winding stairs, which terminated in 
a suite of state-chambersy deoorated in the style, 
however, of three eenturiea before. The room 
which he first entered was richly illuminated, 
and in the centre appeared a table, round which 
several tall powerful men were seated, playing 
at cards. They were all habited in the most 
costly and antique dreases; for there were pall 
and velvet, steel armour and two-handed swords, 
and robes of ermine and minever. They swore 
and stamped at each other, raged and shouted 
in the most fearful manner, as they won or 
lost the broad gold pieces which lay on the 
table before them ; but the most furious of all 
was one old hard-featured baron who sat at the 
head of the chamber, distinguished from the 
rest by an immensely long beard. He lost 
much and repeatedly, tore the cards and dashed 
his clenched hands passionately on the board, 
then called for wine, and again engaged in the 
game, swearing in the wildest manner that he 
would play on till doomsday. 

The terrific features of this scene made even 
the piper desirous of exchanging it for the 
stormy night and dark glen without; but upon 
looking round for the door by which he entered, 
he found that it had closed, and was covered 
by hangings similar to the rest of the room, 
so that it could nowhere be seen. Whilst he 
was gazing about him for some other passage, 
he was accosted by the long-bearded nobleman, 
who demanded of him in a thundering tone 
"what he wanted, and who sent him there?" 
Rory felt his blood rather chilled whilst he 
answered that he had missed his way to Glam- 
mis, on the road to which one Master Melchior 
the comptroller had sent him to inquire for 
Gossip Paddock, to recover a token from her. 

"The fiend take Melchior the comptroller!" 
exclaimed the ancient baron, " he'll ruin the 
trade of us a', if he gae on at this rate. And 
what base carle are ye, whom he has sent on 
sic a fule's errand?" 

"I'm Rory Blare, the town-piper o' Muekle- 
browst, if it like your honour," was the reply; 
" I hae the blessed pipes o' St Fillan wi' me, 
and ril gie ye ane of the Baunt's ain sangs by 
which he drave awa' the deil on the chanter, 
an ye wad like to listen till it." 

There was something in this proposal not 
very pleasing to the long-bearded baron, since 
he ground his teeth and grinned fearfully upon 
the piper, and roared out fiercely to Nickie 
Deilstyke to take the canting dog down to the 
revel in the court-yard, and show him where 
Cummer Paddock hung her corch whilst she 
danced. Ror}' Blare followed the aenritor 
through several winding passages, into what 
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•eemed to him a chorehytrd, ■anoDnded bj a ' 
rained cloister, and part of an ancient chapel, 
with a running stream forming the lower 
boandary. Both the boilding itself, which ^ 
appeared to be illaminated, and the grassy , 
eemetery, were crowded with a host of females, | 
yoang and old, fair and foul, dancing furiously ; 
to the sound of the deepest and shrillest pipes j 
Rory had ever heard. The tune in general 
was a loud and continued rant, held on in the 
same clamorous key, though it often swelled 
suddenly into a positive howl of wild merri- 
ment, increased by the shouts and shrieks of 
enraptured dancers ; which, however, sounded 
in the piper's ears more like cries of pain than 
those hearty halloos of pleasure which distin- 
guish the native dances of Scotland. 

Rory's guide stopped at a whin-bush beside 
a fallen column, and pointing to a dark-col- 
oured hood hanging upon it, directed the 
piper to seize it, and when the owner came 
up to make his own Cferms for its restoration, 
since she would never be able to quit that 
place without it. He had scarcely laid hold 
of it, and tbruBt it into his bosom under the 
Saint's pipes, when a woman, bent almost 
double, and with features nearly resembling 
those of a toad, came up to him, and in a whin- 
ing flattering voice entreated him to give it 
back ; adding, that she would g^ve him many 
gifts, and specially teach him to play as never 
piper played before. All her entreaties, how- 
ever, availing nothing until she produced 
Bauldie Qucch's troth-pledge, the witch in a 
rage flung the broken coin upon the ground, 
exclaiming, "There, you sunpicious tyke, will 
ye no g^e me my curch now?" 

"Let's Rcc if a' be right first, Luckie,'* an- 
swered the invincible piper, "all's not gowd 
that glittem, yc ken ;" and having taken the j 
pledge from the ground, and satisfied himself 
that there was no deception, he thrust it into 
his breast, and approaching the running stream, 
drew out the witch's hood and hurled it in, 
saying, "There, cummer, as the g^deman at 
Muckiebrowst wants nae mair o' yere visits, 
we'll e'en tak awa' yere power o' making them ! " 

The witch gave a wild shriek as Fhe saw her 
magic curch sink down, with a dark flash of 
fire, in a place where she had no power to 
follow it ; knowing also that the loss of it in- 
volved her own instant destruction. A loud 
shout of exultation immediately arose from 
the wizard crowd, which came pouring down 
and whirled away the unfortunate Sibbie Car- 
loups, after which she was never more seen on 
earth. 

The music then changed to a brisk and j 



sprightly tone, still freqneatly played in Seoi- 
land, though formeriy condemned as an un- 
hallowed spring— called " Whutle o*er the lave 
o't." This was a strain in which Bmj WIS eon- 
sidered to hare extraordinary skill; aad being 
animate by the well-known notai» tad elated 
by his recent rictory, he at onoe foigoi hie 
hazardous situation and the saintly character 
of his pipes; and leaping ap on the broken 
pillar he cried out, "Lilt awa*! cnmmen. lilt 
awa'! yon birkie blaws the chanter nnco wed; 
but I'd play that spring wi* Anld Clootie him- 
sel, sae here goes till ye;'* but with the rerj 
first notes the bag of his instnunent suddenly 
burst, and the pipes split from top to bottom f 
"Deil's in't!" exclaimed the alarmed R017 
Blare, " if there's no an end o* the blessed pipes 
o' St Fillan ! God hae as in his keeping I 
what are we to do now?" — but scarcely had 
he uttered the holy name when the whole 
scene was swept off in a howling whiriwind, 
and he saw no more till he found himself, at 
daybreak, lying with the broken pipes and the 
love-token, under the ancient walls of Glammie 
Castle, upwards of thirty miles distant from 
Muckiebrowst 

Having made the best of his way back to 
Bauldie Quech, he found him quite another 
man, and joyfully preparing for his marriage 
with Janet Blythegilpie, of the East Green, li 
being already known that Sibbie Carlonpe had 
been carried away in a fearful storm of wind, 
on Hallowe'en, at midnight; which the piper's 
story and the production of the broken six- 
pence "were supposed entirely to confirm. It 
was never Tery clearly made out how long Rory 
Blare had been gone^ where he had been, or 
who was the stranger by whose advice he went; 
for, whilst the piper afilrmed that he was absent 
but a single nig^t, all Muckiebrowst declared 
that his office had been vacant for a we^; and 
that he was certainly away at the fearful season 
of Hallowe'en. As to the second point, It wae 
agreed that he had wandered to Forfar, or 
Qlammis Castle, or perhaps had a dranken 
vision in the ruins of Restennet Priory. The 
howling of the wind through the arches, and 
his imagination, familiar with theeapentitiona 
of those places, might haresupplied the witchei^ 
music, and revelry; together with the rerelation 
of that secret chamber, wherein Alexander, 
sumamed Beardie, third Earl of Crawford, it 
supposed to be playing at carda until the day 
of j udgment And laiAly, the person by whose 
counsel he went on the Journ^ wae ymj gene- 
rally considered to be a £unoaa white wixud, 
or benevolent magician, who need Ue ait to 
counteract the powers of diikncei 
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Baaldie Quech became a person of conse- 
qnenoe in Mncklebrowst, being made treasurer; 
and his name yet lives in its traditions for 
haying kept the municipal moneys in a manner 
worthy of the most primitive ages of the world. 
His depositories were nothing less than two 
large jack-boots, which hung beside his fire- 
place; into one of which he threw all sums 
received, and into the other all his vouchers 
for payments. At the end of the year both 
were emptied and a balance struck, though it 
is reported that, as there was some deficiency 
in the debtor-boot, it was thought more pru- 
dent to transfer the trust to other hands; not- 
withstanding which, the ex-treasurer always 
asserted that it was the best way possible of 
keeping the accounts, since every one in his 
dwelling was of indubitable honesty, and "it 
aaved a wheen hantle o' perplexing bulks and 
skarts o* writing. " The good town also gave 
Bory Blare a new stand of pipes, by the first 
maker of his time, but they were never thought 
to be equal to those of St Fillan ; and to his 
dying hour he could never be prevailed upon 
io play the 'witching tune of ''Whistle o'er 
the lave o't." 



POWER AND GENTLENESS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT.* 

Tre thoni^i, at gentle and ungentle hour, 

Of many an act and giant shape of power; 

Of the old kings with high exacting looks, 

Sceptred and globed ; of eagles on their rocks 

With straining feet, and that fierce mouth and drear 

Answering the strain with downward drag austere ; 

Of the rich-headed lion, whose huge frown. 

All his great nature gathering, seems to crown ; 

Then of cathedral, with its priestlj height. 

Seen fhxm below, at superrtitious night ; 

Of ghastlj castle, that eternally 

Holds its blind Tisage out to the lone sea ; 

And of all sunless, subterraneous deej« 

The creature makes, who listens while he sleeps, 

1 See LSbrarjf, toI. L page 841. In his Sk€tche» of 
Poetical LiUr€Uure, D. M. Moir said : " With acute powers 
of conception, a sparkling and lirely fuicy, and a 
qoaintly^mrious felicity of diction, the grand charao- 
terlitio of Leigh Hunt's poetry is word-painting ; and 
in this he is probably without a rival save in the last 
and best productions of Keata" An Ameiioan critic, 
H. T. Tuckerraan, says : " In the outset of his career his 
ambition was to excel as a bard. His principal success, 
howerer, seems to be in a certain vein of essay- writing, 
in which fimcy and familiarity are delightfully oom- 
Uned. Still he has woven many rhymes that are not 
only sweet and cheerful, but possess a peculiar grace 
and merit oTtheir own, besides illustrating some capital 
ideas relatlTe to poetical diction and influsoos." 



Avarice ; and then of those old earthly i 

That stride, they say, over heroio bones; 

And those stone heaps Egyptian, whoso small doon 

Look like low dens under precipitoas shores; 

And him, great Memnon, that long littiBg bj 

In seeming idleness, with stony ^ye. 

Sang at the morning's touch, like poetiy; 

And then of all the fleroe and bitter fruit 

Of the proud planting of a tyraimoas foot— 

Of bruised rights, and flourishing bad mea; 

And virtue wasting heavenwards trom a dea; 

Brute force and ftuy; and the devilish drouth 

Of the fool cannon's ever-gaping mouth; 

And the bride-widowing sword ; and the huih bnj 

The sneering trumpet sends across the tnj; 

And all which li^ts the people-thinning star 

That selfishness invokes, —the horsed war. 

Panting along with many a bloody maiM.— 

I've thought of aU this pride and aU this pain. 
And all the insolent plenitudes of powet; 
And I declare by this most quiet hour. 
Which holds in different tasks, by the flr»-li|^t, 
Me and my friends here this delightftil nighty 
That Power itself has not one half the might 
Of Gentleness. Tis want to all true wealth ; 
The uneasy madman's force, to the wise health; 
Blind downward beating, to the eyes that see ; 
Noise to persuasion, doubt to certainty; 
The conaoioameM of strength in enemies^ 
Who must be strain'd upon, or else they tim; 
The battle, to the moon, who all the whila^ 
High out of hearing, passes with her smila; 
The tempest, trampling in his scanty nm. 
To the whole globe, that baaka about the «m. 
Or as all shrieks and dangs, with which a qihan^ 
Undone and fired, oould rake the midnight ear. 
Compared with that vast dumbness nature keeps 
Throughout her many milUon-etarrsd deeps ; 
Most old, and mild, and awftil, and unbroken. 
Which teUs a tala of peace, b^yood whate'er was spokML 



PETER KLAUS. 

A OKRMAir LlOBinX^ 

Peter Klaua waa a goatherd of Sittendorf, 
and tended his flocks in the Kyffhauaen 
Mountains; here he waa accostomed to let 
them rest every evening in a mead snrroanded 
by an old wall, while he made hia muster of 
them; but for some days he had remarked that 
one of his finest goata always disappeared 
some time after coming to this spot, and did 
not join the flock till Ute: watching her more 
attentively, be observed that she slipped 

I This legend will be interesting to the adaifwa el 
Waahington Irring . as tha aouroe of his ^"»««»««>g slocj 
Bip Vaa WiBkia.~At lAraiy, vol i. paga M. 
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ihroagh an opening in the wall, upon which 
he crept after the animal, and found her in a 
sort of cave, bosily employed in gleaning the 
oat-grains that dropped down singly from the 
roof. He looked up, and shook his ears amidst 
the shower of com that now fell down upon 
him, bat with all his inquiry could discover 
nothing. At last he heard above the stamp 
and neighing of horses, from whose mangers it 
was probable the oats had fallen. 

Peter was yet standing in astonishment at 
the sound of horses in so unusual a place, when 
a boy appeared, who by sig^, without speak- 
ing a word, desired him to follow. Accordingly 
he ascended a few steps and passed over a walled 
court into a hollow, closed in on all sides by 
lofty rocks, where a partial twilight shot 
through the over-spreading foliage of the 
shrubs. Here, upon a smooth, fresh lawn, he 
found twelve knights playing gravely at nine- 
pins, and not one spoke a syllable; with equal 
silence Peter was installed in the office of set- 
ting up the nine-pins. 

At first he performed this duty with knees 
that knocked against each other, as he now 
and then stole a partial look at the long beards 
and slashed doublets of the noble knights. By 
degrees, however, custom gave him courage; he 
gazed on everything with firmer look, and at 
last even ventured to drink out of a bowl that 
stood near him, from which the wine exhaled 
a most delicious odour. The glowing juice 
made him feel as if re-animated, and whenever 
he found the least weariness he again drew 
fresh vigour from the inexhaustible goblet 
Sleep at last overcame him. 

Upon waking, Peter found himself in the 
very same inclosed mead where he was wont to 
tell his herds. He rubbed his eyes, but could 
see no sign either of dog or goats, and was, 
besides, not a little astonished at the high 
grass, and shrubs, and trees which he had 
never before observed there. Not well know- 
ing what to think, he continued his way over 
all the places that he had been accustomed to 
frequent with his goats, but nowhere could he 
find any traces of them; below him he saw 
Sittendorf, and at length, with hasty steps, 
he descended. 

The people whom he met before the village 
were all strangers to him; they had not the 
dress of his acquaintance, nor yet did they ex- 
actly speak their language, and, when he asked 
after his goats, all stared and touched their 
chins. At last he did the same almost invol- 
untarily, and found his beard lengthened by a 
foot at least, upon which he began to conclude 
that himself and those about him were equally 



under the inflnenoe of enehaniment; still be 
recognized the mountain he had descended, 
for the Kyffhausen; the houses too, with their 
yards and gardens, were all familiar to him; 
and to the passing questions of a traveller, 
several boys replied by the name of Sitten- 
dorf. 

With increasing doubt he now walked through 
the village to his house: it was much decayed, 
and before it lay a strange goatherd's boy in a 
ragged frock, by whose side was a dog worn 
lank by age, that growled and snarled when 
he spoke to hiuL He then entered the cottage 
through an opening which had once been 
closed by a door; here too he found all so void 
and waste that he tottered out again at the 
back door as if intoxicated, and called his wife 
and children by their names; bat none heard, 
none answered. 

In a short time women and children throng- 
ed around the stranger with the long hoary 
beard, and all, as if for a wager, Joined in in- 
quiring what he wanted. Before his own 
house to ask others after his wife, or children, 
or even of himself, seemed so strange that, ta 
get rid of these querists, he mentioned the first 
name that occuired to him; " Kurt Steffen?" 
The by-standen looked at each other in 
silence, till at Ust an old woman said, '* He 
has been in the churchyard these twelve yean, 
and you'll not go there to-day." "Velten 
Meier?" — " Heaven rest his soul !*' replied an 
ancient dame, leaning upon her cmtch; "Hea- 
ven rest hiB sooll He has lain these fifteen 
years in the house that he will never leave." 

The goatherd shuddered, as in the last 
speaker he recognized his neighboor, wli» 
seemed to have suddenly grown old; hut he 
had lost all desire for farther qnestioQ. At 
this moment a brisk yonng woman preswd 
through the anxious g^iers, earrying an infant 
in her arms, and leading by the hand a girl ef 
about fourteen years old, all three the very 
image of his wife. With increasing snTpriee 
he asked her name: "Maria!" "And jonr 
father's?"— "Peter Klaus! Heaven reei his 
soul ! It is now twenty years aince we ao«^ 
him day and night on the Kyffbaaaen Mons- 
tains, when his flock retomed withovi him; I 
was then but seven years old.'* 

The goatherd oonld oontaia himielf ■» 
longer; " I am Peter Klana," he cried, "I am 
Peter Klaus, and none else," and he mmlrhed 
the child from lus danghter^s arma^ All for a 
moment stood as if petrified, till at leqgtk ent 
voice, and another, and another, ewdatmed, 
" Tes, thU is Peter Klaaa! WelBimi, 
bowl — welcome after iwentj jmn I"* 
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THB LUPRACAUN, OR FAIBY 
SHOEMAKER. 

(a BHTMB fob THB OHILPBBN.) 
BT WILLIAM ALUNOBAM. 

litUe Cowboy, what have yon heard, 

Up on the lonely rath's^ green mound? 
Only the plain tive yellow bird' 

Sighing in sultry fields around. 
Chary, chary, chary, chee-ee I 
Only the grasshopper and the bee? 
"Tip-tap, rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack-too ! 
Scarlet leather sewn together. 

This will make a shoe. 
Left, right, pull it tight; 

Summer days are warm ; 
Underground in winter, 
. Laughing at the storm 1" 
Lay your ear dose to the hilL 
Do you not catch the tiny clamour — 
Busy click of an elfin hammer, 
Voice of the Lupraoaun singing shrill 
As he merrily plies his trade? 
He*s a si>an 

And a quarter in height. 
Q«t him in sight, hold him tight. 
And you're a made 
Han! 



Ton watch your cattle the summer day. 
Sop on potatoes, sleep in the hay ; 
How would you like to roll in your carriage. 
Look for a duchess's daughter in marriage? 
Seise the Shoemaker — then you may ! 
**Big boots a-hunting, 
Sandals in the hall. 
White for a wedding-feast, 

Pink for a ball 
This way, that way, 

So we make a shoe ; 
Getting rich every stich. 
Tick-tack-too !" 
Nine-and-ninety treasure crocks 
This keen miser-fairy hath. 
Hid in mountains, woods, and rocks, 
Ruin and round-towV, cave and rath, 
And where the cormorants build ; 
From times of old 
Guarded by him ; 
Each of them fill'd 
Full to the brim 
With gold ! 

> "Rath." ancient «artben fort. 

• "Ttllow bird," the yaUow-buutlng or yortia. 



I caught him at work one day, myielf , 

In the castle-ditch where fozgloTe grows, — 
A wrinkled, wisen'd, and bearded elf. 
Spectacles stuck on his pointed note. 
Silver buckles to his hose, 
Leather apron — shoe in his lap— 
"Rip-rap, tip-t^ 

Tack-tack-too ! 
(A grig skipp'd upon my mp. 

Away the moth flew) 
Buskins for a fairy prinoe. 

Brogues for his son, — 
Pay me well, pay me well. 
When the job is done !" 
The rogue was mine, beyond a doubt; 
I stared at him ; he stared at me ; 
"Servant, Sir!*' "Humph," says he. 

And pidl*d a snuff-box out. 
He took a long pinch, look*d better pleased. 

The queer little Lupracaun ; 
Offered the box with a whimsical grace, — 
Pouf ! he flung the dust in my face. 
And, while I sneesed. 
Was gone ! 

— From F\ftjf Modam Fotms. 
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[Benjamin Franklin. LL.D., bom in Boston, 17th 
January, 170e ; died in Phihidelphia, 17tk April, ITM. 
Statesman, philosopher, and miMeUaDooos writer. Lotd 
Broogham said that Franklin's name, " in one point o< 
view, must be considered as standing higher than any 
of the others whioh illnstrated the eighteenth oentoiy." 
In statesmanBhip and phileeophy be was equally diatin- 
goiahed, **and hia eflbrta in each were sofllcient to have 
made him f reatly fkmona had he done nothing in the 
other." He waa the yoongest bat two of aoTeatesn 
ohildren. He began hia aotire career aa a printer ; he 
beoame President of the Commonwealth of Pannaylvaiiia, 
and in 1787 aat with Waahington in the FMeral Con- 
vention whioh firamed the Conatitntion of the United 
Btatea. Hia experimenta proved that lightning and 
electricity are the same; he wrote nnmerooa politkal, 
hiatorioal, acientiflc, and moral eaaajs; he ftranded the 
inatitntion which sabeeqnentlj ^^^^tw the Univenity 
of Penn^lrania, and he eetabliahed Tarions nseftil peri- 
odieala— amongst which waa Poor Ridkarft Alwianme. 
The IbUowing waa one of hia moat auoc— ftd popular 
eaaajs; it waa read by ererybody, bat of late it has 
been somewhat oTeriooked.] 

Courteous reader, I have heard tluki nothing 
gives an author so great pleaanre as to find hi* 
works respectfully quoted by others. Judge, 
then, how much I must have been gratified bj 
an incident I am going to relate to yon. I 
stopped my hone lately where a great number of 
people were collected at an aaetion of m«r- 
chants' goods. The hoar of the sale not btlng 
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come, they were conversing on the badness of 

.. • tiie times; and one of the company called to 

-;^^<« plain, clean, old man, with white locks, 

• '•'Pray, Father Abraham, what think you of 

the times? Will not these heavy taxes quite 

ruin the country? How shall we ever be able 

to pay them? What would you advise us to?" 

Father Abraham stood up and replied, "If you 

would have my advice, I will give it you in 

short ; for ' A word to the wise is enough,' as 

Poor Richard says." They joined in desiring 

him to speak his mind, and gathering round 

him, he proceeded as follows. 

"Friends," said he, "the taxes are indeed 
very heavy, and, if those laid on by the govern- 
ment were the only ones we had to pay, we 
might more easily discharge them; but we 
have many others, and much more grievous to 
some of us. We are taxed twice as much by 
our idleness, three times as much by our pride, 
and four times as much by our folly ; and from 
these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us, by allowing an abatement. How- 
ever, let us hearken to good advice, and some- 
thing may be done for us ; ' God helps them 
that help themselves,' as Poor Richard says. 

"I. It would be thought a hard government 
that should tax its people one-tenth part of 
their time, to be employed in its service ; but 
idleness taxes many of us much more ; sloth, 
by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. 'Sloth like rust, consumes faster than 
labour wears; while the used key is always 
bright ' as Poor Richard says. ' But dost thou 
love life, then do not squander time, for that 
is the stuff life is made of,' as Poor Richard 
says. How much more than is necessary do 
we spend in sleep, forgetting that ' The sleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry,' and that 'There 
will be sleeping enough in the grave,' as Poor 
Richard says. 

" ' If time be of all things the most precious, 
wasting time must be' as Poor Richard says, 
'the greatest prodigality;' since, as he else- 
where tells us, ' Lost time is never found again ; 
and what we call time enough, always proves 
little enough. ' Let us then up and be doing, 
and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall 
we do more with less perplexity. ' Sloth makes 
nil things difficult, but industry all easy; 'and 
* He that riseth late must trot all day, and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night;' 
while 'Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty 
soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, let 
not that drive thee ; ' and * Early to bed, and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise,' as Poor Richard says. 

"So what signifies wishing and hoping for 



better times? We may make these timet bet- 
ter if we bestir ourselves. ' Industry need not 
wish, and he that lives upon hopes will die 
fasting. There are no gains without pains; 
then help, hands, for I have no lands;' or, if 
I have, they are smartly taxed. 'He that 
hath a trade hath an estate; and he that hath 
a calling hath an office of profit and honour,' 
as Poor Richard says; but then the trade must 
be worked at and the calling followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office will enable us 
to pay our taxes. If we are industrious, we 
shall never starve; for 'At the working-man's 
house hunger looks in, but dares not enter.* 
Nor will the bailiff or the constable enter, for 
' Industry pays debts, while despair increaaeth 
them.' What though you have found no trea- 
sure, nor has any rich relation left you a 
legacy, ' Diligence is the mother of good luck, 
and God gives all things to industry. Then 
plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have com to sell and to keep.' Work 
while it is called to-day, for yon know not how 
much you may be hindered to-morrow. 'One 
today is worth two tomorrows,' as Poor Richard 
says; and further, 'Never leave that till to- 
morrow which you can do to-day. ' If yop were 
a servant, would you not be ashamed that a 
good master should catch you idle? Are yoa 
then your own master? Be ashamed to catch 
yourself idle, when there is so much to be done 
for yourself, your family, your country, and 
your king. Handle your tools withoat mit- 
tens; remember that ' The cat in gloves catches 
no mice,' as Poor Richard saya It it tme 
there is much to be done, and perhaps yoa are 
weak-handed; but stick to it steadily and yoa 
will see great effects; for 'Constant dropping 
wears away stones;' and 'By diligence aad 
patience the mouse ate in two the cable;' and 
' Little strokes fell great oaks.' 

" Methinks I hear some of yoa say, ' Most 
a man afford himself no leisure ?' I will tell 
thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says: 
'Employ thy time well, if thoa meanest to 
gain leisure; and, since then are not sare of a 
minute, throw not away an honr.' Leisara it 
time for doing something naefal; this leitart 
the diligent man will obtain, bnt the laiy man 
never; for 'A life of leisure and a life of lad* 
ness are two things. Many, withoat laboar, 
would live by their wits only, bat ihtj break 
for want of stock;' whereat Indattiy giTes 
comfort, and plenty, and respect ' Fly plea- 
sures, and they will follow yoa. The diligent 
spinner has a large shift; and now I hafo a 
sheep and a cow, everybody bids ae food ■Mr- 
row.' 
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" II. Bnt with onr mdnatrj we innit like- 
raa be ttetAj, settled, sad cueful, ind over- 
tee our owd affurs, with our own ejes, and oot 
tnut too mach to otheni; for, as Poor Richard 



And (gain, 'Three remoTcs are as bad as a 
in;' and agaio, 'Keep thy shop, and thjahop 
Bill keep thee; ' and again, ' If yon would hare 
yonr busineaa done, go; if not. send.' And 



And again, 'The e>c of a master will do more 
work than both his hands; ' and again, ' Want 
of care doea as laare damage than want of 
knowledge;' and again, ' Not to oversee work- 
men is to leave them year pur^open.' Tniat- 
ing too much to others' care ia the raio of 
nuuiy; for ' Id the affaira of this world men 
are saved, not by faith, bnt by the want of it; ' 
but a man's own care is profitable; for, 'If 
yoa would hare a faithful servant, and one 
that yoD like, serve yourself. A tittle neglect 
nty breed great mischief; for want of a nail 
the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse 
waa loat; and for want of a horse the rider was 
tost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy; 
all for want of a little care about a horse-shoe 

" III. So much for industry, my friends, 
and , attentioD to one's owd business; but to 
these we must add frngality, if we would moke 
our industry more certainly succeHsrul. A man 
may, if he knows oot how to save as he gets, 
keep his nose all his life to the grindstone and 
die Dot worth a groat at last. ' A fat kitchen 
nakea a lean will;' and 
'' ' Hut ototM ■» ipHit in tha EMtiD(, 



' If you would be wealthy, think of saring as 
well as of getting. The Indies have not made 
Spain rich, because her outgoes are greater 
(ban her incomes.' 

"Away then with your eipensire fotliw, 
and you will not then have so mnch cause to 
complainofbard times, heavy taieu.andcharge- 
able families; for 

'■ • Womm ud wine, gui» ud duwll. 

Utkt tba wmIUi •mil] and th* want gnu: 

And further. 'What maintains one vice would 
bring up two children,' Yoo m»j think, 



perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch aow 
and then, diet a little more ecatly, clotliea a 

little finer, and a little entertainment now and 
then, can be no great matter; but remember, 
'Many a little mokes a micUe.' Beware of 
little eipenses; 'A smalt leak will sink a great 
ship,' as Foot Bichard says; and again, ' Who 
dainties lore, shall beggars pi«re;' and more- 
over, ' FooU make feasts, and wise men Mt 

" Here yon are all got together at this sale 
of fineries and knick-knacks. You call them 
frooi^,' but, if yon do not take care, they will 
prove eviU to some of jon. You expect they 
will be sold cheap, and perhaps tbey may for 
l(SB than they cost; but if you have no occasion 
for them, they must be dear to yon. Kemember 
what Poor Richard says: ' Buy what thou haat 
DO need of, and ere long tbou sbatt sell thy 
necessaries.' And again, 'At a great penny- 
worth pause a wblle.' He means, that per- 
haps the cheapness ia apparent only and not 
real; or Ibe bargain, by straitening the« in 
thy business, may do thee more harm thui 
good. For in another place he says, ' Ifanj 
hare been ruined by buying good pennywortha.' 
Again, ' It is foolish to lay out money in ft 
purchase of repentance;' and yet this folly ia 
practised every day at auctions, for want of 
minding the Almanac. Many a one, for the 
soke of finery on the back, bare gone with a 
hungry belly and half-starred their fomilie*. 
' Silks and satins, scarlet and relveta, pnt ont 
the kitchen fire,' as Poor Bichord says. 

" Tbeee are not the neceasariea of life; thaj 
can scarcely be called the conveniences; and 
yet, oulj because they look pretty, bow many 
want to hare them ! By these, and other ez- 
tra'agances, the genteel are reduced to poverty, 
and forced to borrow of those whom Uiey fiw- 
merly despised, but who, through indnstij and 
frugality, have maintained their standing; in 
which case it appears plainly, that 'A plough- 
man on his legs is higher tfasn a gentleman on 
his knees,' as Poor Richard says. Perhaps 
they hare had a small estate left them, which 
tbey knew not the getting of; they think, 'It 
is day and will never be night;' that a little 
to be spent out of so much is not worth mind- 
ing; bnt 'Always taking out of the mcaltnb 
and never putting in, uon eomee to the bot- 
tom,' as Poor Richard says; and then, 'When 
the well is dry, they know the worth of water.' 
But this they might hara known before. If 
tbey bad taken his advice. ' If joa wonld 
know the ralne of money, go and try to bor- 
row some; for he that goes a bomwing goea a 
BomwiBg/ aa Poor Richard says; and Indeed 
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80 does he that lends to inich people, when he 
goes to get it in again. Poor Dick farther 
advises and says, 

*< * Fond pride of dren is tore a Tory cune ; 
Ere fancy 70a conaolt, oonsolt your parse.' 

And again, ' Pride ia as loud a beggar as Want, 
and a great deal more saucy/ When you have 
bought one fine thing, you must bay ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece; 
but Poor Dick says, ' It is easier to suppress 
the first desire, than to satisfy all that follow 
it. ' And it is as truly folly for the poor to ape 
the rich, as for the frog to swell in order to 
equal the ox. 



'* ' Venels large may ventare more. 

But little boate should keep near shore.' 

It is, however, a folly soon punished; for as 
Poor Richard says, ' Pride that dines on vanity, 
sups on contempt. Pride breakfasted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped with 
Infamy.' And, after all, of what use is this 
pride of appearance, for which so much is 
risked, so much is suffered? It cannot pro- 
mote health nor ease pain; it makes no in- 
crease of merit in the person; it creates envy; 
it hastens misfortune. 

** But what madness must it be to run in 
debt for these superfluities? We are offered, 
by the terms of this sale, six months* credit; 
and that, perhaps, has induced some of us to 
attend it, because we cannot spare the ready 
money, and hope now to be fine without it. 
But, ah! think what you do when you run in 
debt; you g^ve to another power over your 
liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you 
will be ashamed to see your creditor; you will 
be in fear when you speak to him; you will 
make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and, by 
degrees, come to lose your veracity, and sink 
into base, downright lying; for 'The second 
vice is lying, the first is running in debt,' as 
Poor Richard says; and again, to the same 
purpose, 'Lying rides upon Debt's back;' 
whereas a free-born Englishman ought not to 
be ashamed nor afraid to see or speak to any 
man living. But poverty often deprives a man 
of all spirit and virtue. * It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright.' 

"What would you think of that prince, or 
of that government, who should issue an edict 
forbidding you to dress like a gentleman or 
gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or 
servitude? Would you not say that you were 
free, have a right to dress as you please, and 
that such an edict would be a breach of your 
privileges, and such a government tyrannical ? 
And yet yon are about to put yourself nnder 



snch tyranny, when you inn in dtki for sncb 
drees! Tour creditor has aothority, at hia 
pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, by 
confining yon in jail till yon shall be able to 
pay him. When yon hare got yonr bargain, 
you may, perhaps, think little of payment; 
but, as poor Richard says, 'Creditora have 
better memories than debtors; creditors are 
a superstitious sect, great observers of set daya 
and times.' The day comes ronnd before yon 
are aware, and the demand is made before yon 
are prepared to satisfy it; or, if yon bear your 
debt in mind, the term, which at first seemed 
so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely 
short. Time will seem to have added wings to 
his heels as well as his shoulders, '^loee 
have a short Lent who owe money to be paid 
at Easter.' At present, perhaps, yon may 
think yonrselves in thriving drcomatanees, 
and that yon can bear a little extravaganee 
without injury; but 

"'Tor age and want sare while 70a a 
No morning eon lasts a whole day.' 

Gain may be temporary and nncertain, bvi 
ever while you live, expense is constant and 
certain ; and ' It is easier to bnild two chimneys 
than to keep one in fuel,' as Poor Richard 
says; so, * Rather go to bed snpperlets, than 
rise in debt' 

'"Get what you can. and what yoa git hold; 

'TIS the stone that will torn all yoor lead islo fold.' 

And, when you have got the PhiloaoplMr a 
Stone, sure yon will no longer oomplain of 
bad times or the difficulty of paying 

" lY. This doctrine, my friends, is 
and wisdom; but, after all, do not dqpend too 
much upon yonr own indnstry, and fmgality, 
and prudence, though excellent thinga; for 
they may all be blasted, without the bleving 
of Heaven ; and, therefore, aak that bleiaing 
humbly, and be not uncharitable to tboae that 
at present seem to want it, hot comfort and 
help them. Remember, Job iiiifoed aad waa 
afterwards prosperons. 

" And now, to condnde, ' ISxpviflBee keeps 
a dear school, but fools will learn in no other,' 
as Poor Richard says, and scaree in that; lor, 
it is true, ' We may give advice, but wo cannot 
give conduct. ' However, remember thia, ' TIM7 
that will not be counselled, cannot he beeped;' 
and further, that, ' If yon will not hear Beaem, 
she will surely rap your knncklea,' aa Poor 
Richard says." 

Thus the old gentleman ended hia haimBgoa 
The people heard it and ^yproved the ^ o c triae ; 
and immediately practised the cmiaarj, Jwft 
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M if it had been a oominon sennon; for the 
aociion opened and they began to boy extra- 
Tigantly. I found the good man had thoroughly 
studied my Almanacs, and digested all I had 
dropped on these topics during the course of 
twenty-five years. The frequent mention he 
made of me must have tired any one else; but 
my vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, 
though I was conscious that not a tenth part 
of the wisdom was my own, which he had 
ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that 
I had made of the sense of all ages and nations. 
However, I resolved to be the better for the 
echo of it ; and, though I had at first deter- 
mined to buy stuff for a new coat, I went away 
resolved to wear my old one a little longer. 
Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit 
will be aa great as mine. I am, as ever, thine 
to serve thee, — Richabd Saundibs. 



A GRECIAN EDEN. 

BT PSBOT BTS8HB SHELLBT. 

It is an i«le andw Ionian skiei, 

Baavtiftil as a wreck of paradise ; 

And, for the barboon are not safe and (ood. 

This land wonld have remained a ■olitnde. 

Bat for some paatond people native there, 

Who fttym the elytian, clear, and golden air 

Draw the last ipirit of the age of gold ; 

Simple and spirited, innocent and bold. 

The bine iBgean girds this ohoeen home, 

With ever-changing sound, and light, and foam. 

Kissing the sifted sands and caverns hoar ; 

And all the winds, wandering along the shore, 

Undulate with the nnduUting tide. 

There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 

And manj a fountain, rivulet, and pond. 

As dear as elemental diamond ; 

And all the place is peopled with sweet airs. 

The light dear dement which the isle wean 

Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers, 

Whieh floats like mist laden with unseen showers. 

And iklls upon the eyelids like fkint deep; 

And from the moss violets and Jonquils peep, 

And dart their arrowy odour through the brain, 

1111 you might faint with that delidous pain. 

And every motion, odour, beam, and tone. 

With that deep mndo is in unison 

Which is a soul within the soul :— they seem 

like echoes of an antenatal dream. 

It is a (hvour'd place. Famine or blight. 

Pestilence^ war, and earthquake never Ught 

Upon its mountain-peaks ; blind vultures, they 

8di onward tkr upon thdr (htal way. 

IW wisfM storms, chanting their thand«-pealm 



To other lands, leave 
Over this isle, or weep 
Fkom whidi its Adds and 
Their green and fddMi 



ives in dew. 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

BT & T. OOriBRTDQB. 

No cloud, no reUqne of the snnkeo day 

Distinguishes the west, no long thin slip 

Of sullen light, no obecnre trembling hues. 

Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridgel 

Ton see the glimmer of the stream beneath. 

But hear no murmuring : it flows sUentlj 

O'er its soft bed of verdure. AUisstiU; 

A balmy night I and though the stan be dim. 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall Bad 

A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark I the Nightingale begins its song, 

** Most musical, most melancholy'' bird I 

A melancholy bird? Oh I idle tboaght ! 

In nature there is nothing nwilandwiy. 

But some night-wandering man, whoee heart was 

With th« rememborance of a grievous wrong, 

Or dow distemper, or negleeted love 

(And so, poor wretch I filled aU things with hlmnli; 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 

Of his own sorrow)— he, and audi as he. 

First named theee notes a melandioly strain. 

And many a poet echoes the ooncdt ; 

Poet who hath been building up the riiymo 

When he had better ikr have stretched his Umht 

Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell. 

By son or moon-light, to the inihuas 

Of shi^Ms and sounds and shifting elementa 

Bumndering his whole spirit, of his 

Andofhisfkmefovfotfoll Bo his 

Should share in Natnre'fe immorlalilj, 

A venerable thing 1 and eo his song 

Should make aU Natnre k»veUer, and itaelf 

Be loved like Nature I But 'twill not be eo; 

And youths and maidens most poetical. 

Who lose the deepening twilights of the spd^ 

In ball-rooms and hot theatraa, ihtiy still, 

Full of meek sympathy, must heave thdr sighs 

O^er Philomela's pity-pleading 



My Friend, and thoo, onr Bisterl wa have 
A diflinvnt lore : we may not thus pnium 
Nature's sweet voices, always Ml of leva 
And joyanoe I 'TIS ths ■ 
That erowda, and hurries, and 
With fost thick warhto hia 
As he were tmital that an April night 
Wonld be too short for hi» tn 
His love<hant, and diihatei Mi MH 
Of all item wis 1 
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TO A SENSITIVE YOUNG LADT. 



And I know a grore 
Of large extent, hard bj a eaitle huge. 
Which the great lord inhabits not ; and ao 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood. 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
Thin grsas and king caps, grow within the paths ; 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So man J nightingales ; and far and near, 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other's songs. 
With skirmish and capricious paassgings, 
And mormurs musical, and swift Jog Jog, 
And one, low piping, sounds more sweet than all. 
Stirring the air with such an harmony. 
That should yon close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day I On moonlight bushes. 
Whose dewy leafits are but half-disclosed. 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and fiill, 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 

A most gentle maid. 
Who dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even like a lady vowed and dedicate 
To something more than Nature in the grove) 
Glides through the pathways ; she knows all their notes, 
That gentle maid I and oft a moment's space, 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud. 
Hath heard a pause of silenoe ; till the moon 
Emerging, hath awakened earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeftil birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsj. 
As if one quick and sudden gale had swept 
An hundred airy harps ! And she hath watched 
Many a nightingale perch giddily. 
On bloes'my twig still swinging from the breeae, 
And to that motion tune his wanton song 
Like tipqr Joy that reels with toeaing head. 

Farewell, O warbler! till to-morrow eve. 
And you, my friends I fsrewell, a short fkrewell ! 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly, 
And now for our dear homes. — ^That strain again ? 
Full fain it would delay me ! My dear babe. 
Who, capable of no articulate sound. 
Mars all things with his imitotive lisp. 
How he would place his hand beside his ear, 
His little hand, the small forefinger up, 
And bid us listen I And I deem it wise 
To make him Nature's playmate. He knows well 
The evening-star; and once, when he awoke 
In most distressfhl mood (some inward pain 
Had made np that strange thing, an iniknt's dreamX 
I hurried with him to our orchard -plot. 
And he beheld the moon, and, hushed at <nioe, 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs moat silently. 
While his fur eyes, that swam with undropp*d teaxa, 
Did glitter in the yellow moonbeam I Well !— 
Ittealsthai'siale: bat if thai Heaven 



Bhoold give me life, his dhildhood shall grov op 
Familiar with these songs, that with the nigfai 
He maj assooiate Joy ! Onoe mote farewell. 
Sweet Nightingaki 1 Onoe more, mj frienda, 



TO A SENSITIVE YOUNO LADY. 

FBOM AN OLD WOMAV. 

[Jnttu Httaer. bom at OsnabrOok, 1720; died «h 
January, ITM. He studied law at Jena and GMtiagM, 
and held varions important appointments under gov- 
ernment. His short essays upon social ratdeota^ aad 
his zeal for the improvement of the oonditioB of the 
poor, obtaLued Ibr him the titleof the Fimakliaof <kr- 
many.] 

You do yoar husband injastice, dear child^ 
if you think he loves you less than formerly. 
He is a man of an ardent, actiye temper, who 
loves labour and exertion, and finds his plea- 
sure in them ; and as long as his love for yon 
furnished him with labour and exertion he was 
completely absorbed in it. Bui this has, of 
course, ceased; your reciprocal position — but 
by no means his love, as you imagine^has 
changed. 

A love which seeks to conquer, aad a lore 
which has conquered, are two totally different 
passions. The one puts on the stretch all the 
virtues of the hero; it excites in him fear, hope, 
desire; it leads him from triumph to triumph, 
and makes him think every foot of ground that 
he gains a kingdouL Hence it keeps alive and 
fosters all the active powers of the maa who 
abandons himself to it. The happy hnsbaad 
cannot appear like the lover; he has not like 
him to fear, to hope, and to desire; he has no 
longer that charming toil, with all its triimiphs, 
which he had before, nor can thai whi^ he 
has already won be a conquest 

You have only, my dear child, to attend to 
this most natural and inevitable diflerenee, asd 
you will see in the whole conduct of your hia- 
band, who now finds more pleasure in Imslnwi 
than in your smiles, nothing to offend yoa. 
You wish — do you not? — thai he would lilll 
sit with you alone on the moasy bank in tnmA 
of the grotto, as he used to do, look in jov 
blue eyes, and kneel to kiss your prettj hand. 
You wish thai he would paint to yon, in liveUar 
colours than ever, those delights of lore wkieli 
lovers know how to describe with ao mack iit 
and passion; that he would lead your li 
tion from one rapture toanoUier. lly 
at least for the first year after I married mj 
husband, went to nothing ahott of tkiiL BbI 
it wiU not do; the best hnaband ii ako Ite 
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Bott oBefnl and active member of society; and 
when love no longer demands toil and trouble, 
when every triumph is a mere repetition of 
the last, when success has lost something of 
its value, aiong with its novelty, the taste for 
activity no longer finds its appropriate food, 
and turns to fresh objects of pursuit. The 
necessity for occupation and for progress is of 
the very essence of our souls; and if our hus- 
bands are glided by reason in the choice of 
occupation, we ought not to pout because they 
do not sit with us so often as formerly, by 
the silver brook or under the beech-tree. At 
first I too found it hard to endure the change. 
But my husband talked to me about it with 
perfect frankness and sincerity. "The joy 
with which you receive me," said he, '*does 
not conceal your vexation, and your saddened 
eye tries in vain to assume a cheerful look ; I 
see what you want — that I would sit as I used 
to do on the mossy bank, hang on all your 
steps, and live on your breath; but this is im- 
possible. I would bring you down ^m the 
top of the church-steeple on a rope-ladder, at 
the peril of my life, if I could obtain you in 
no other way; but now, as I have you fast in 
my arms, as all dangers are passed and all 
obstacles overcome, my passion can no longer 
find satisfaction in that way. What has once 
been sacrificed to my self-love ceases to be a 
sacrifice. The spirit of invention, discovery, 
and conquest, inherent in man, demands a new 
career. Before I obtained you I used all the 
virtues I possessed as steps by which to reach 
you; but now, as I have you, I place you at 
the top of them, and you are the highest step 
from which 1 now hope to ascend higher." 

Little as I relished the notion of the church- 
tower, or the honour of serving as the highest 
step under my husband*s feet, time and reflec- 
tion on the course of human aflPairs convinced 
me that the thing could not be otherwise. I 
therefore turned my active mind, which would 
perhaps in time have been tired of the mossy 
bank, to the domestic business which came 
within my department; and when we had both 
been buny and bustling in our several ways, 
and could tell each other in the evening what 
we had been doing, he in the fields, and I in 
the house or the garden, we were often more 
happy and contented than the most loving 
couple in the world. 

And, what is best of all, this pleasure has 
not left us after thirty years of marriage. We 
talk with as much animation as ever of our 
domestic affairs; I have learned to know all my 
husband's tastes, and I relate to him whatever 
I think likely to please him oat of joomala, 



whether political or literary; I reoommend 
books to him, and lay them before him; I carry 
on the correspondence with our married chil- 
dren, and often delight him with good news of 
them and our little grandchildren. As to his 
accounts, I understand them as well as he, and 
make them easier to him by having mind of 
all the yearly outlay which passes through my 
hands, ready and in order; if necessary, I can 
send in a statement to the treasury chamber, 
and my hand makes as good a figure in our 
cash-book as his; we are accustomed to the 
same order, we know the spirit of all our afiairs 
and duties, and we have one aim and one rule 
in all our undertakings. 

This would never have been the case if we 
had played the part of tender lovers after mar- 
riage as well as before, and had exhausted our 
energies in asseverations of mutual love. We 
should perhaps have regarded each other with 
ennui, and have soon found the grotto too damp, 
the evening air too cool, the noontide too hot, 
the morning fatiguing. We should have longed 
for visitors, who when they came would not 
have been amused, and would have impatiently 
awaited the hour of departure, or, if we went 
to them, would have wished ns away. Spoiled 
by effeminate trifling, we should have wanted 
to continue to trifle, and to share in pleasures 
we could not enjoy; or have been compelled to 
find refuge at the card-table— the last place 
at which the old can figure with the young. 

Do you wish not to fall into this state, my 
dear child? Follow my example, and do not 
torment yourself and your excellent husband 
with unreasonable exactions. Don't think, 
however, that I have entirely renounced the 
pleasure of seeing mine at my feet. Oppor- 
tunities for this present themselves far more 
frequently to those who do not seek, but seem 
to avoid them, than to those who allow them- 
selves to be found on the mossy bank at all 
times, and as often as it pleases their lord and 
master. 

I still sometimes sing to my little grand- 
children, when they come to see me, a song 
which, in the days when his love had still to 
contend with all sorts of obstacles, used to 
throw him into raptures ; and when the little 
ones cry, " Ancora! ancora! grandmamma," his 
eyes fill with tears of joy. I asked him once 
whether he would not now think it too danger- 
ous to bring me down a rope-ladder from the 
top of the church-steeple, upon which he called 
out as vehemently as the children, "O, anoora! 
grandmamma, ancora!" 

P.S. — One thing, my dear child, I forgot 
It seems to me thai yon tivft too entirety to 
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your good caue and your good heart (per- 
hapt, too, a little to your blue eyes), and do 
not deig^ to try to attract your husband anew. 

I fancy you are at home, just as yon were a 

week ago, in society, at our excellent Q 's, 

where I found you aa stiff and silent as if you 
had met only to tire each other to death. Did 
you not observe how soon I set the whole com- 
pany in motion? This was merely by a few 
words addressed to each on the subject I thought 
most agreeable or most flattering to him. After 
a time the others began to feel more happy 
and at their ease, and we parted in high spirits 
and good humour. 

What I did there I do daily at home. I try 
to make myself and all around me agreeable. 
It will not do to leave a man to himself till he 
comes to you, to take no pains to attract him, 
or to appear before him with a long face. But 
it is not so difficult as you think, dear child, 
to behave to a husband so that he shall remain 
for ever in some measure a lover. I am an 
old woman, but you can still do what you like; 
a word from you at the right time will not fail 
of its effect What need have you to play the 
sufiering virtuel The tear of a loving g^rl, says 
an old book, is like a dew-drop on the rose ; 
but that on the cheek of a wife is a drop of 
poison to her husband. Try to appear cheerful 
and contented, and your husband will be ao; 
and when you have made him happy, you will 
become so, not in appearance, but in reality. 

The skill required is not so great. Nothing 
flatters a man so much as the happiness of his 
wife; he is always proud of himself as the 
source of it. As soon as you are cheerful you 
will be lively and alert, and every moment will 
afford you an opportunity of letting fall an 
agreeable word. Your education, which gives 
you an immense advantage, will greatly assist 
you : and your sensibility will become the 
noblest gift that nature has bestowed on you, 
when it shows itself in affectionate assiduity, 
and stamps on every action a soft, kind, and 
tender character, instead of wasting itself in 
secret repinings. 



PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

Venomoiu thorns that are to sharp and keen. 
Bear floweis we see, ftill fresh and fair of hue; 

Poison is also pat in niedidne. 
And onto man his health doth oft renew; 

The fire that aU things eke oonsometh clean, 
May hurt and heal: then if that this be true, 

I trust sometime mj harm may be my health, 

8iiMe erery woe is Joined with some wealth. 

Sib Thomas Wyat (ld08-1541X 



OH, OPEN THE DOOB. 

BT BOBEBT BUBV& 

Oh, open the door, some pity to shoir. 
Oh, open the door to me. Oh ! 

Tho' thou hast been false. 111 ever piroT« 
Oh, open the door to me. Oh ! 



Gauld is the blaat upon my pale cheek. 

But caulder thy love for me. Oh ! 
The frost that freeies the life at my hearty 

Is nought to my pains frae thee, Oh ! 

The wan moon is setting behind the white wmve. 

And time is setting with me. Oh I 
False friends, false love, farewell I for mair 

m ne'er trouble them, nor thee. Oh! 

She has open*d the door, she has open'd it wide ; 

She sees his pale cone on the plain. Oh f 
My true love! she cried, and sank down Vyhfaddsb 

Never to rise again, Oh I 



LORD GREGOBT. 

BT BOBBBT BUEVS. 

O mirk, mirk is the midnight hour. 
And loud the tempest's roar; 

A waefu* wanderer seeks thy towV, 
Lord Gregory, ope thy doinr! 

An exile frae her father's ha', 

And a* for loving thee ; 
At least some pity on me ahaw. 

If love it may not be. 

Lord Gregory, mind*st thou not the 

By bonnie Irwine side. 
Where first I own'd that virgin-Iove 

I lang, lang had denied? 



How aften didst thou pledge and vow 
Thou wad for aye be mine; 

And my fond heart, itael* aae true. 
It ne'er nustmsted thine. 

Hard is thy heart. Lord Gregofj, 

And flinty ii thy breast — 
Thou dart of heaVn that flasheal If, 

O wilt thou give me rest ! 



Ye mustering thunders froin 

Tour wUling victim see ! 
But spare, and pardon my ftdee l9f% 
wranga to Heaven and ■•! 



OHILDKBK. M7 

came, withoat words, a teaeher of religion to 
children. 

CHILDREN. Instead of carrying children frequently to 

public worship, I should prefer simply to con- 

[Jean Panl Triedileh Riehter, bom 2Ut Maroh, duct them upon great days in nature or in 

1T6S. at Wonaieda], Baiieath; diod 14th NoTembar, human life into the empty church, and there 

^^' ^^^^u'^^ A ^' ^J'\7'^J*^!L^^ show them the holy place Of adults. To this I 

real aad ten thouaand ■eeming fkolto," he posMued the . . VJ. .., Y/ l**™ vi wwuiw. x v w«ub * 

•' •pixit of a true poet and philowpher. A poet, and might add twilight, night, the organ, the hymn, 

aneng the higheat of hia time f* must xeokon him, the priest, exhortation; and SO by a mere walk 

though he wiote no Tones ; a i^oaophar, though he through the building, a more serious impres- 

promolgated no ayatema; for, on the whole, that 'divine gj^n might remain in their young hearts than 

idea of the world' atood in clear ethereal light before .a_. . „k«i- •*— «f »^...».!^» ^k».«k Mvn«:n^ 

hi. mind : he r«)ognized the Inviaible, OTeTunder the f^"^ * ^^°J« ^^"^ ^^^PTT- u ^ ^ 

mean forma of theee daya, and with a high strong not ^et every hour m which their hearts are con- 

vninapired heart, atroTe to rapreaent it in the Viaib^ secrated to religion, be to them as absorbing 

and pablish tadinga of it to hia feUow-man." He wrote as that in which they partake for the first time 

nomeroua mieoeUaneoas papers, and many novela which Qf ^^^ Lord's Supper 

ri'Tf w.^*iSr'r'^«?SS::SI^^.;l"« ..^et a* P«te.Unl chUa d«w «,«««. to 

Of satirioal aketohee ftUl of wild gay wH and keen in- l**® Catholic images Of saints by the road-Slde 

sight"— .&<«e<ioiu from t/u Fapen of Uu DevU; invuibU — the same as to the ancient Dmidical oak of 

Lodffe; Hetpenu: Titan: Wild Oait (Flagegahre); Flower, his ancestors. Let him as lovingly aooept 

FntU and Thom Fieeet: Life of Quiniui FiaO^in; Farton difierent forms of religion among men, as dif- 

i?.'t^S.;:W.%fl^S«;:r/^Z^^ fe«ntl«»g:„MP».wherdnth«»U.tlUb.t<«e 

Bath: SehmeUUt' JtmrMy to FUUz: The Comet, or Hicko- buman mind expressed. Jfivery genius has most 

lan$ Margi-of; Autobiography, to.] power in his own tongue, and every heart in 

its own religion. 
The inner man, like the negro, is bom white, 

bat is coloured black by life. In advanced age susoiptibilitt of thi anran. 

the grandest moral examples pass by us, and «,, , * * w .^v ^i, x *_^ xt 

our life-conrse U no more altered by them tkan ^.•«» ^ """^ '?'* 7"*^ "»•■ *^. fi*q»«"y • 

the earth U by a flitting comet; but in child- ""»• ""Pf^y' T*";* '" ,»" "if «••* '^f" T! 

hood the tot object that excites the sentiment 7«" children in the village, tbioogh lU old 

of lore or of imurtice flings broad and deep iU ^"«!*!"* P'^"^ k^j"* " '"'j" il' !?' 

light or shadow over the .iming year.; and as, "^"^ '*»" "^ "HSv^^'u^ju'llii'^^^i^ 

a^rding to ancient theologians, it was onl^ "ptorons return to godlike childhood, and like 

the first sin of Adam, not his subsequent ones, » '^r^P '*"""'y '•^^ °? "P""^. *» ""•*"* 

which descended to us by inheritance, so that en^rci'-'g Mrorm-cloud of our earliest ob«nire 

.iDce the One Pall we make the rest for our- f »"<;'<>«»»• But could mch a nmembranoe ao 

selves, in like manner the first fall and the first ^""'."y »°7™« "' '*" "»' *''« ^'«1 * P^" 

ascent influence the whole life. "^P""" "^ "'"«"' ""** P"*'^"' *^^ "»*«*«*^ 

JOTOUSmEBS. 

HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO WORSHIP. wo* -«». 

a ui>_'A • Au X • i. A\, A. 1 # How should it be otherwise? I can bear a 

Sublimity is the staircase to the temple of i u i u a i iTT ^, • 

— i--i *u * «. * • •* «ri- melancholy man, but never a melancholy child, 

religion, as the stars are to immensity. When r * u * • xv * •" ««•/ v»m«. 

.« ^ X . .r_. 1 . . r . Into whatever quagmire the former sinks, he 

the vast 18 manifested in nature, as m a storm. _ . v •*!. * *v «* "*»^f -^ 

x« J 4U A A A J Ai. AL niay raise his eyes either to the realm of reason 

thunder, the starry firmament, death, then ^_ L *u * r u ^ u * *u i'*ii vji j Vi. 

..♦♦^-♦ui««».««rn/^k«r --. uij a' i or to that of hope; but the little child sinks 

atter the name of (iod before your child. Signal , .1 ••iuii_ i j ^ 

_.. .X _. '^ . . ^L , and penshes m a single black poison-drop of 

calamity, rare success, a great crime, a noble *u^ JL.^ * *• ^ n 1 i • *^*^",J"''f *" 

action, are the spots upon which to ^rect the i'l'Pn^Si""'- J^P ',?^? • ''j" ~»- 

child's tabernacle of woSiip. «'°^ *» J*"* '^wTS'^" '",* **???" 

Always exhibit before children, even upon ""Sl"^' "^^k' . ^' '^1^^ i*' ! 

the border, of the holy land of religion, solemn '^^ with hi, four wing. puU«I off, and 

.nd devout emotions These will extend to '"•" '^" "^ '''** ^ "'^ 

them, unveiling at length the object by which lOTB. 

they are excited, though at the beginning they 

are awe-struck with you, not knowing where- You need not snrroand your children, like 

fore. Newton, who uncovered his head when those of the nobility, with a little world of 

the greatest name was pronounced, thus be- turner's toys. Let their eggs be white, Boi 
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figured and painted ; they can dress them out 
of their own imaginations. On the contrary, 
the older man grows, the larger reality appears. 
The fields which glisten for the young with the 
morning dew of love's brightness, chill the gray 
half-blind old man with heavy evening damps, 
and at last he requires an entire world, even 
the second, barely to live in. 

TBUTH. 

Truthfulness is not so much a branch aa a 
blossom of moral, manly strength. The weak, 
whether they will or not, must lie. As respects 
children, for the first five years they utter 
neither truth nor falsehood — they only speak. 
Their talk is thinking aloud; and as one half 
of their thought is often an affirmative, and 
the other a negative, and, unlike us, both 
escape from them, they seem to lie, while they 
are only talking with themselves. Besides, at 
first they love to sport with their new art of 
speech; and so talk nonsense merely to hear 
Uiemselves. Often they do not understand 
your question, and g^ve an erroneous, rather 
than a false reply. We may ask, besides, 
whether, when children seem to imagine and 
falsify, they are not often relating their re- 
membered dreams, which necessarily blend in 
them with actual experience. 

Children everywhere fly on the warm, sunny 
side of hope. They say, when the bird or the 
dog has escaped from them, without any reason 
for the expectation — '' he will come back again 
soon. " And since they are incapable of distin- 
guishing hope, that is, imagination, from re- 
flection or truth, their self-delusion conse- 
quently assumes the appearance of falsehood. 
For instance, a truthful little girl described to 
me various appearances of a Christ-child, tell- 
ing what it had said and done. In all those 
cases in which we do not desire to mirror before 
the child the black image of a lie, it is sufficient 
to say, *' Be sober, have done with play." 

Finally, we must distinguish between un- 
truths relating to the future and the past We 
do not attribute to a grown man who breaks 
his word in reference to some future perform- 
ance, that blackness of perjury which we charge 
on him who falsifies what has been already 
done; so with children, before whose brief 
vision time, like space, is immeasurable, and 
who are as unable to look through a day, as 
we through a year, we should widely separate 
untruthfulness of promise from untruthfulness 
of assertion. Truth is a divine blossom upon 
an earthly root; of course, it is in time not the 
earliest, but the latest virtue. 



BIVXBENGB FOB Lim 

Only place all life before the child aa within 
the realm of humanity, and thus the greater 
reveals to him the less. Put life and aoal into 
everything; describe to him even the lily, which 
he would pull up aa an unorganized thing, as 
the daughter of a slender mother, standing in 
her garden-bed, from whom her little white off- 
spring derives nutriment and moiatnre. And 
let not thia be done to excite an empty enerva- 
ted habit of pity, a sort of inocolation-ho^ital 
for foreign pains, but from the religious cultiva- 
tion of reverence for life, the Gknl all -moving 
in the tree top and the human brain. The love 
of animals, like maternal affections, has this 
advantage, thai it is disinterested and claims 
no return, and can also at every moment find 
an object and an opportunity for its exercise. 



THE JACKDAW OF BHEIMa^ 

AS IM00LD8BT LlOXirD. 

[Rev. Bidhard Harris Barham, born ai Caalvtaay 
6th Deonnber, 1788 ; died 17th Joim, 1845. As TlioinM 
logoldtbj, aatbor of tho Inffoldt&p Legend*, be is r»> 
oognind M one of tho greatett hnmoriau of oar OiB- 
tuiy. In his Hf* ttnd LdUrs, aditod by hit ton (pub* 
liahod b J Bentloj, 1870X Appotn the fbUowinc oriiteitin, 
which is perfeotlj Just, notwithttandinf tho rriatimnhip 
of the writer to tho mil^oct of hiM Uofiaikhy: ** As re- 
spects the poems, remarksble as tksj have be«i pro- 
noanoed for the wit and humour whidi ihttf displaj, 
their distinguishing attraetion lies in the alaoat wo- 
paralleled flow and Ikoility of the verslflcation. Popohu' 
phrases, lentenoes the most prosaio, ereo the onmped 
teohniealities of legal diction, and snatcihes from vaiioas 
languages, are wrought in with an apparsot abssnes of 
all art and eflbrt that sazpriss% pleasss, and ooovnlsM 
the reader at eveiy torn ; the anthor tritunpha with a 
master's hand over every sort of staaa^ h owo f eoa- 
plioated or exacting ; not a word eeams o«t of plaoi^ 
not an exp r ess ion forced ; syllables the most •^fM^ 
find the only partners fitted Ibr them throoghool the 
range of langniige, and ooaple together as Batorally as 
those kindred spirits which poets tell ns were oraatad 
{vairs. and dispersed in space to seek o«t tholr partiealar 
mates.** The Rer. Mr. Barham was reelor of 8t Ao- 
gnstioe and St. Faith, and a minor eaaoi of 8L ftnfi, 
London. Besides the Lt gmd t he wrote a novel eatttlsd 
My Cousin NiekoUx$, and oontriboted laig^f to the 
prindpal magazines.] 



The Jackdaw sat <m tho Cardinal's 
Bishop and abbot, and prior were 
Many a monk, and many a 
Many a kni|^t, and many a 



1 Inaerted by spedal 
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WHk A gnai many mora of lesser dagiee,— 

Id MWili a goodly company ; 

And ibay aarrad th« Lord Primate on bended knee. 

Nerar, I ween, 

Waa a pnmdBr seen. 
Bead of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 
Xkan the fi*w<«»M^i Lord Archbishop of Bheima I 

In and out 

Tluoogh the motley rout. 
That litlla Jackdaw kept hopping about ; 

Hera and there 

Like a dog in a fkir, 

Orar oomflte and cates. 

And dishes and plates, 
Oowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 
Hitra and crosier I he hopp'd upon all ! 

With saooy air. 

He peroh'd on the chair 
Whara, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat, 
In the great Lord Cardinal's great red hat ; 

Aud he peer'd in the face 

Of his Lordship's Grace. 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, . 
"We two are the greatest folks here to-day !" 

And the priests, with awe. 

As such fireaks they saw, 
Said, "The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw !" 

The feast waa over, the board was olear'd, 
The flawns and the custards had all disappeared. 
And six little Singing-bojs,— dear little souls I 
In nice clean fiioes, and nice white stolea. 

Came, in order due. 

Two by two, 
Marching that grand refectory through I 
A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 
Bmboas'd and fill d with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 
Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 
Two niee little boys, rather more grown. 
Carried lavender-water, and eau de Cologne ; 
And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap. 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more 

A napkin bore. 
Of the beat white diaper, fHnged with pink, 
And » Cardinal's Hat mark'd in " permanent ink." 

The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dreas'd all in white : 

From his finger he draws 

His costly turquoise ; 
And, Moi thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 

Deposits it straight 

By the side of his plate, 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait ; 
Till, when nobody's dreaming of any such thing. 
That little Jackdaw hope ofT with the ring 1 

• » • ••# • • • • • • 

TOU IT. 



There's a cry and a shout. 

And a deuce of » xoui. 
And nobody seems to know what thij'ra abonft, 
But the monks have their pockets all tomad inaida ont. 

The flriars are kneeling. 

And hunting, and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and tJM eeilmg. 

The Cardinal drew 

OfT each plum-coloured shoe. 
And left his red stockings exposed to the Tiaw ; 

He peeps, and he feela 

In the toes and the heels; 
They turn up the didiea, — they turn up the plates, — 
They take up the poker and poke out the gratsa, 

— ^Thsy turn up the rugs. 

They examine the muga : — 

But, no I— no such thing ; — 

They can't flnd ths rikq 1 
And the Abbot declared that, ** when nobody twigg'd it. 
Some rascal or other had popp'd in and prigged it I " 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 

Ha caU'd for his candle, his bell, and Ma book I 
In holy anger, and pious grief. 
He solemnly cuned that rascally thief I 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed ; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his bend ; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a Aright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinkim;. 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneering, in winking; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him dying S— 

Nerer was heard such a terrible curse 1 1 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise. 

Nobody seem'd one penny the wona 1 



The day 

The night came on. 
The Monks and the Friara thaj aeareh'd till dawn ; 

When the Sacristan saw, 

On crumpled claw, 
Come limping a poor little lama Jackdaw 1 

No longer gay. 

As on yesterday ; 
His feathera all seem'd to be turned the wrong way ;— 
His pinions droop'd— he could hardly stand, — 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand ; 

Hjs eyes so dim. 

Bo wasted each limb, 
Tliat, heedless of grammar, they all ariad, "Tmj^tu 

uimI— 
That's the scamp that haa dona thla aeandaloos thing I 
Tliat's the thief that haa got my Lord Cardinal's Ring J* 

The poor little JaokdAW, 

When tha monks ha saw. 
Feebly gave vent to the ^loat of a oaw; 
And tam'd hia bald head, aa miMh aa la iiy, 
Pray, ba so good aa to walk thla way • " 

90% 
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Slower and dower 

He limp'd on befbn^ 
Till th^ oame to the back of the belfrj doer, 

Where the fint thing th^ eaw, 

Midet the eticka and the straw, 
Was the rwo in the nest of that little Jackdaw I 

Then the great Lord Cardinal call'd for his book. 
And off that terrible corse he took ; 

The mute ezpreaaion 

Senred in lieu of confession. 
And being thns coupled with ftill restitution. 
The Jackdaw got plenaiy absolution I 

—When those words were heard, 

That poor little bird 
Was so changed in a moment, 'twas really absurd, 

He grew sleek and ikt; 

In addition to that, 
A fresli erop of feathers came thick as a mat ! 

His tail waggled more 

Bren than before ; 
But no longer it wagg'd with an impudent air, 
Vo longer he perch'd on the Cardinal's chair. 

He hopp'd now about, 

With a gait devout; 
At Matins, at Vespers, he nerer was out ; 
And, so far from an j more pilfering deeds. 
He always seem'd telling the Confessor's beads. 
If any one lied,— or if any any one swore,— 
Or slumbei'd in pray'r-time and happen'd tosnore^ 

That good Jackdaw 

Would give a great " Caw ! ** 
As much as to say, *' Don't do so any more 1*^ 
While many remarked, as his manners they saw. 
That they " never had known such a pious Jackdaw I' 

He long lived the pride 

Of that country side, 
And at last in the odour of sanctity died ; 

When, as words were too ffiint 

His merits to paint, 
The Conclave determined to make him a Saint ; 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as yon know. 
It's the custom at Rome, new names to bestow. 
So they canonized him by the name of Jim Crovi I 
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A TALB OF PEASANT UFS IN NOBWAT. 

[BjOmatjeme Bjdmson, bom at Quikne, Oesterdal, 
8th Decern t>er, 1832. He is the most prominent of living 
Norwegian novelists, and his sketches of the lives and 
hahita of the peasants of Norway are marked by idyllic 
pathos and humour. His chief works are: ThrondfAme, 
Synnoeve SolbaUxn, Ovindf The Fitker Maiden, The 
Hairpy Boy, Tht Newly Married Couple, and Love and 
Life in Jf'>rway— all taJes of the peasantry. They have 
been translated into English chiefly by A. Plesner. The 
following extracts from Avm are taken from a transla- 
tion made by a Norwegian, and published in English at 
Bergen by H. J. Geelmuydens.] 



[Ame 18 the son of Margit Kampen, tlie 
owner of a small farm; hU father Nila, the 
tailor and fiddler, a drunken ne'er-do-well, who 
had been the idol of the lasses at all roral 
gatherings, is dead. Ame has grown np an 
industrious lad, but a maker of aongs, and 
possessed with strange longings to lee other 
lands beyond the hills of snow. Besidea 
managing his mother's land he worka at sea- 
sons at neighbours* farms, and he falls in lore 
with Eli, the daughter of Birgit Boon, who 
had been one of his father's many admirers, 
and had hoped to be his wife.] 

As Ame with his hand-saw on his shoulder 
walked oyer the ice and approached the farm 
of Boon, it seemed to him a very nice one. 
The house looked as if it were newly painted. 
He felt somewhat cold, and perhaps that was 
why the house looked so comfortable. He did 
not go straight in, but went first to the cow- 
house. There a flock of thick-haired goats 
were standing in the snoif , gnawing the bark 
of some sprigs. A chained dog waa ronning 
to and fro by its kennel barking as if the fiend 
himself had been coming, but wagged his tail 
as soon as Ame stopped, and then allowed 
himself to be patted. The kitchen door on 
the upper side of the house was often opened, 
and, every time, Ame looked that way; but 
it was either the dairy-maid who came with 
her milk-pans, or the cook-maid who emptied 
some vessels for the goats. In the bam 
they were threshing; to the left before the 
wood-house a boy was standing cutting wood, 
and behind him there waa a great qoantity 
of wood piled together. Ame pni down his 
hand -saw and went into the kitchen; there 
was white sand on the floor and Joniper cat 
in very small pieces strewn oyer. Copper 
kettles were shining on the wallsy and jugs 
and plates standing in long rowa. They were 
preparing dinner, and he asked to apeak to 
Bard. *'Oo in to the room," said aomebody^ 
pointing to the door. He went There waa 
no latch to the door, but the handle was of 
brass. Inside it was light and painted, the 
ceiling ornamented with many roeea; the enp- 
boards red, with the name of the proprietor in 
black; the bedstead red likewise, but with Use 
stripes on all the edges. Near the ato^ there 
was a broad-shouldered man sitting with a 
mild face and long yellow hair. He waa patting 
some hoops round some litUe tuba. At the 
long table a tall and slender woman waa sitting 
with a handkerchief on her head and with a 
tight-sleeved gown. She waa dividing aone 
com into two heaps. There was n» oos else 
in the room. 
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"Qood day, and bleflsing to yonr wtxtkV* said 
Arne, taking off his cap. BoUi looked up, tlie 
man smiling, and asked who he was. 

"He who is to cat with a hand-saw." The 
man then smiled more and said, whilst bend- 
ing his head down and again beginning his 
work, **OhI Ame Kampenf 

*'Ame Eampen!" cried oat the woman, 
ataring with all her eyes. 

Her husband looked up, smiling anew. 
"Son of Nils the tailor;" and he set to work 
again. 

Some while afterwards the woman roae, 
went up to a shelf, turned roand, went to the 
cupboard, turned again, and whilst at last 
standing and looking at something in the 
drawer of the table she asked without looking 
up, " Is he going to work here?" 

" Yes, he is," replied the man, also without 
looking up. "I am afraid nobody has asked 
you to sit down," continued he, turning to- 
wards Arne. He went to take a seat; the 
woman went out, the man went on working, 
80 Ame asked if he should also b^in. " We 
must dine first." 

The woman did not come in any more, but 
the next time the kitchen door was opened it 
was Eli who entered. She pretended at first 
not to see him; when he rose to go to her she 
stopped, half turning to offer him her hand, 
but she did not look at him. They then Bpoke 
a couple of words to each other, the father 
going on working. She had her hair plaited, 
was dressed in a high-bodied gown with 
narrow sleeves ; she was slender and straight, 
round about the waist, and had very small 
hands. She laid the table, as the working men 
dined in the other room, but Ame with the 
family in this room. '* Will not your mother 
comel" asked the man. 

" No, she is upstairs weighing some wooL 

" Have you asked her?" 

" Yes, but she says she wants nothing. 
There was some silence. 

" But it is cold upstairs." 

** She did not wish that I should light a fire." 

After dinner Ame worked; in the evening 
he was again in the room with the family. 
Then Eli's mother was also there. The women 
were sewing, the husband doing some little 
jobs, Ame assisting him, and there was a 
silence of some hours, for Eli, who always 
seemed to be the spokeswoman, was also silent 
now. It pained Ame to think that so it was 
also often in his home, but he did not seem to 
think of it before now. At length Eli once 
drew a deep breath as if she had kept silence 
long enough, and then she b^;an to laugh. 
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Then her father also laughed, and Ana ala* 
thought it Tery ridicaloos, and b^gan to laugh 
too. From this time they talked a liiile, espe- 
cially Eli and Ame, the father ocetsionally Join- 
ing in with a word. Bat onoe, as Ame had 
happened to talk a long time, he looked up. 
He then saw that the mother had let her work 
fall and sat looking eagerly at him. She now 
began to work again; bat at the first words he 
happened to say she looked up. 

It was now bedtime, and every one went to 
rest. Ame would try to remember the dream 
he had the first night he slept in a new place, 
but there was no sense in it. The whole day 
he had spoken little or nothing with £li*s 
father, bat all night long it was of him he was 
dreaming. The last thing he dreamed was, 
that Bard was sitting playing cards with Nils 
the tailor, who was very angry and pale in the 
face, whilst Bard was smiling and dragging 
all the cards over to him. 

Ame remained there several days, daring 
which little was spoken, but a great deal of 
work was done. Not only the flunily in their 
own room were silent, but even the semnts, 
the workmen, and the women. There was an 
old dog in the yard, which was always barking 
whenever there came any stranger to the farm; 
but the people said "Hash!" and then he 
went away growling to lie down again. At 
home at Kampen there was a great weather- 
cock on the top of the house, that tamed with 
the wind. Here there was a still larger one that 
Arne could not but take notice of, becaase it 
did not turn at alL When the wind was strong 
the weather-cock always worked hard to get 
loose, and Ame looked at this so long that he 
was induced to go up on the roof to loosen 
it. It was not frozen fast, as he thought, bai 
a stick was put in to make it stand still. This 
Ame took out and threw down. The stick hit 
Bard, who was walking underneath. He looked 
up: " What are you doing there 1" 

" I am loosening the weather-cock." 

" Do not do that, it creaks when it goes." 

Ame was sitting astride on the ridge of the 
house. " I am sure that it is better than to 
let it be silent." 

Bard looked up at Ame and Ame looked 
down on Bard. Then Bard smiled and called 
up to him, " If I must shriek when I am to 
Ulk then I had better be silent." 

Now it may happen so that a word is remem- 
bered a long time after it has been said, and 
especially when it is the last word said. These 
words followed Ame when in the cold weather 
he crept down from the roof, and they were in 
his mind when he entered the room in the 
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erening. There stood Eli in the daek of the 
evening near a window looking across the ice, 
which was lying as smooth as a mirror in the 
moonlight. He went to the other window and 
looked ont as she did. Inside it was warm 
and qniet, oatside cold; and a sharp evening 
breeze rushed through the valley, shaking the 
trees ao mach that the shadows which they 
threw in the moonlight did not lie still, but 
groped about and crept on the surface of the 
snow. In the parsonage a light could be seen 
that came ever opening and shutting itself, 
taking many shapes and colours as it always 
appears when one is looking too long at it. 
The dark mountain stood overhead, with many 
marvellous fairy stories in the bottom, but 
with moonlight on the snowy plains of its 
summit. In the sky could be seen the stars 
and some little flickering aurora borealis 
yonder in one comer; but it did not increase 
all over the sky. Some distance from the 
window down towards the water several trees 
were standing, and they seemed stealing over 
to each other through their shadows; but the 
great ash stood by itself writing on the snow. 

It was quite silent everywhere; only occa- 
sionally there was something that gave a long 
and yelling shriek that sounded quite plain- 
tive. " What is that?" asked Ame. 

" It is the weather-cock,'* replied Eli, after- 
wards adding more slowly, as if to herself, 
" It must have been loosened.'* Ame had 
felt as if he had been wanting to talk and was 
not able; but now he said : 

" Do you remember the story of the thrashes; 
that song?*' 

'* Yes, I do." 

" Well, I remember it was you who told it 
us. That was a nice story." 

She now said in so soft a voice that it seemed 
to him the first time he heard it, "I often 
think there is something that sings when it is 
quite still." 

" That is what is good in us." 

She looked towards him as if there was 
something too much in that answer. They 
were both silent afterwards. Then she asked 
him while she was writing with her finger on the 
glass-pane, ''Have you lately made any song?" 

He turned red, but she did not' see it. 
She therefore asked again, " How do you 
manage to make songs?'* 

" Would you like to know?" 

"Yes, I should." 

** I take care of such thoughts as others 
allow to pass." She was now silent a long 
time. I dare say she was trying to compose a 
long of some sort or other, as if she had had some 



thoughts but allowed them to past. " That 
was strange," said she, as if to herself, and 
began writing again on the glasa-pane. 

'' I was making a song the first time I saw 
you." 

"Where was that?" 

** Near the parsonage that erening yon laft- 
it. I saw you in the water.*' 

She laughed, stood quiet a little, and aaid, 
" Let me hear that song." 

Ame had never before done anything of the 
kind, but now he commenced saying the toiig: 

My Thora Jamped to light on her feet 

Her lover to meet. 
He uug. It WM heard over roof and way— 

Good day I good day I 
And all little birdi sang meny and gaj: 
" Till midsummer-eve 

Laughter and dancing they never leave; 
Later but little I know, if the doea her garland wesvw.*' 

Eli stood very attentive a long time after he 
had done. At last she bnnt out, '* Weil, how 
I do pity her!" 

** It appears to me aa if I had not made thai 
song,*' said he, and remained atanding aa if 
looking after the song. 

Then she said, " But I hope it will not go- 
so with me." 

" No, I thought more of myself." 

" Will it go so with you then?" 

" I do not know, bat I have felt so at iiinea.**' 

" That is strange," and ahe wrote on tho 
glass-pane again. 

The next day when Ame came in to dint 
he went up to the window. Ontaide it wat 
gray and thick, inside it was warm and com- 
fortable. But on the window-pane waa writtoa 
with a finger: Ame, Ame, Ame, and continn- 
ally Ame. It was near this window that Sli 
had been standing the preceding nights 

[His mother dreads that Ame will go awaj, 
and is glad to discover that he has fallen in 
love; but, knowing his shyneas, the tchemco 
to bring about the match, and the kindly paator 
of the village aids her.] 

" Qoodbye," said Margit, in the door np at 
the clergyman's. It waa a Sunday erening 
later in the summer; he waa come ftim dinreh, 
and she had been sitting there till now — ii 
was almost seven. " Good-bye, Margit," aald 
the clergyman. She made luMte down the 
stairs and out into the yard, for there ahe hid 
just seen Eli Boon playing with the d«gj- 
man's son and her own brother. 

" Good evening," said Maigit, and ramifaed 
sUnding. <' God blen the party I " " Ooed 
evening," said EIL She waa bomiag red im 
the face, and woold leave ol^ thoq^ the bQ|V 
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pressed her to go on; but she bagged to be ex- 
coaed, and was permitted to leave off for to- 
night. 

*' I almost think I should know you/' said 
Margit 

" That may be so/' said the other. 

" It could not be Eli Boenl" Yes, it was 
she. "Why, to be sure, so you are Eli Boon? 
Tes, now I see how like you are to your mother." 

Eli's tawny hair was torn out, so it hung 
long and loose down ; she was as hot and red 
in the face as a berry; her breath came 
heavily, so much so that she could not talk 
and laugh. '' Well, now, that belongs to 
youth, that does," said Margit, and looked at 
the girl till she grew quite fond of her. 
"I suppose you do not know me, do you?" 
Eli wished to ask, but did not do so on 
account of the other being elder, so she said 
that she did not recollect ever having seen 
her before. '* Why, no, it could not be 
expected that you knew me; old people seldom 
get out My son you know perhaps a little — 
Arne Kampenl I am his mother." She stole 
a glance at Eli, whose breath directly came 
slowly, and her face became serious, and eyes 
staring. '' I almost think he has been at 
work once yonder at Boen." Yes, he had. 
** It is beautiful weather to-night. We threw 
about the hay during the day and took it in 
before I left, it is such blessed weather. " 

" It will certainly be a good hay harvest 
this year," said Eli. 

*' Yes, you may say so. At Boen I suppose 
it is beautiful?" 

** They have done there now." 

"I daresay they have; great help, active 
people. Are you going home to>night?" No, 
she should not do so. " Could not you go 
with me part of the road? It is so seldom 
I find any one to talk with, and I dare say it 
does not matter much for you." El< excused 
herself that she had not her jacket on. "Why, 
yea. I am almost ashamed to ask such a thing 
the first time I see a person, but one must 
bear with old people." Eli said she might go 
with her; she would only run in for her jacket. 

It was a very close jacket. When it was 
hooked, it looked as if it were a body of a 
dress that she had on; but now she only 
hooked the two lowest hooks, she was so hot. 
II er fine linen had a little collar, that was 
turned over and kept together in the front by 
a silver button in the form of a bird with 
wings spread out. Such a button Nils the 
tailor had worn the first time Margit Kampen 
4Unced with him. 

" A nice button," said she, looking at it 
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I got it from mother/' nid EIL 
Yea, I suppose you have," and she waa 
helping her and putting her in order. 

Now they walked on. The grass waa mowed 
down, and was lying in little heaps, to which 
Maigit went up, and found when smelling it 
that it was good hay. She asked aboot the 
cattle they had on thia farm, and then got the 
opportunity to ask about the cattle they had 
at Boen and told how moch cattle they had 
at Kampen. " Our farm has improved much 
in the later years, and it may be more than 
twice as large. There are now twelve milch 
cows, and there might be more, but Arne 
has so many books he reads in and manages 
after, therefore he will have them fed in such 
a grand style." Eli said nothing to all this, 
as might be expected, but Margit asked her 
how old she was. She was a little more than 
twenty years. " Have you tried your band in 
house- keeping? You look such a lady I 8up> 
pose it has not been much." Yes, she had 
helped somewhat, especially in the later time. 
" Well, it is good to be used to ever}'thing. 
When one gets a large house much may be 
wanted. But certainly that one who finds 
good help before her has no reason to com- 
plain." Eli would like to return, for now they 
were a long way past the parsonage. " It wiU 
be a couple of hours before the son goes down; 
it would be kind of you to go on talking with 
me a little longer." And Eli went with her. 

Margit now began to talk of Arne. " I do 
not know if you know much of him. He 
might be able to teach you something. Good 
Lord, what a deal he has read!" Eli con- 
fessed she knew he had read moch. "But 
that is the least good in him, that is. So good 
as he has been towards his mother all his days, 
that is something more. If the old adage be 
true that the person who is kind to his mother 
is sure to make a good husband, then that one 
he chooses will not have much to complain of." 
Eli asked why they had painted the house 
yonder with g^y colours. " I suppose they 
have not had any other," thought Mai|^t 
" I am sure I should wish with all my heart 
that my Arne g^t a reward for all the good he 
has been doing to his mother. The womaa 
he ought to have for a wife onght to be well 
instructed and of good heart What is it yon 
are looking after, my child?" 

" I only lost a little sprig I was carrying." 

" Well, I hare many thoagfaU, I oan tell 
you, whilst I am sitting yonder in the foresi 
by myself. If he shoold happen to carry cm 
home who took a blessing with her both to 
the hoose and to her husband^ then I koov 
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that many a poor one would be glad on that 
day.'' They were both silent, and walked on 
without looking at each other. "He is so 
strange/' b^^ again the mother, "he has 
been so much frightened as a child, and 
therefore he has been used to keep lUl his 
thoughts quite to himself, and such people do 
not generally get on." Now Eli insisted on 
returning, but Maigit said it was only about a 
mile to Kampen — not so much even — and 
therefore she must see Kampen as she had 
come so far. But EH thought it was too late 
for her. " Ob ! there are always those who 
will go home with you/' said Margit. 

"No, no!" answered Eli quickly, and 
wanted to return. 

" Well, Arne is not at home," said Margit, 
"so it will not be he; but I dare say we 
flhall find somebody else." 

Eli had now no longer so great an objection. 
" If it only will not be too late,*' said she. 

"Well, if we stand here long talking it 
may soon be too late/' and they walked on. 
" I suppose you have read much, you who 
have been educated at the clergyman's 1" 
Yes, she had. " That will be of g^od service 
to you when you get one for your husband 
who knows somewhat less." No; such a one 
Eli said she would not have. " I dare say 
that would not be the best either; but here 
in the parish people generally know very little." 
Eli now asked if it was Kampen that she 
could see right before her. " No; that is 
Oransetren, the last farm before you come into 
the wood; when you come a little further up 
you will see Kampen. It is easy to live at 
Kampen I can tell you. It certainly seems 
to be a little aside, but happiness does not 
depend upon that" Ell now asked what it 
was she saw smoking yonder in the wood. 
" It is from the house of a tenant who has got 
a place under Kampen. There lives a man 
from Uplands whose name is Canute. He 
went about quite alone, and then Arne gave 
him this spot to clear. Poor Arne knows 
what it is to be alone." In a little while they 
came so high up that they could see the farm. 

" Is that Kampen]" said Eli, stopping and 
pointing. 

" It is," said Maigit. She stopped also. 

The sun now looked them right in the face; 
they put their hands up to shade their eyes 
and looked downwards. In the middle of the 
plain lay the farm-house, painted red, with 
white window-frames; round about, the grass 
was mowed down; some hay was standing in 
heaps; the corn-fields lay green beyond the 
I>ale meadow; yonder, near the cow-house, 



they were yery busy— cows, sheep, tad goats 
coming home, the dogs barking, the dairy- 
maids calling; but over it all the load noise 
of the waterfall rose dreadfully from the 
bottom of the glen. The longer Eli locked 
the more she heard this sound, whidi at last 
grew so frightful that her heart began to 
palpitate. It kept on thundering and roar- 
ing through her head till she felt as if quite 
wild, but afterwards so timid, that withoni 
perceiving it she walked cautiously with small 
steps, so Margit asked her to go on a little 
faster. This quite frightened her. "I hare 
never heard anything like that waterfall 
before," said she. " I am getting frightened." 

" Ton wiU soon get used to it^" said tlie 
mother. 

"Dear me! Do you think so?" asked EIL 

" Well, that you wiU soon see," said Maigit, 
smiling. " Come now, and let us first look at 
the cattle," continued she, turning away a little 
from the road. "These trees Nils planted 
on both sides, for Nils wanted to have it nlce^ 
and so does Arne also. Look, there is tlie 
garden he has laid out" 

"Only look!" cried out Eli, running fiui 
up to the fence. 

" Yes; by-and-by we shall look at that also,*' 
said Margit Eli now looked quickly throngli 
the windows as she passed them; nobody was 
inside. 

Both halted on the bridge going ap to ih» 
bam and looked at the cows aa they passed 
them bellowing and going into the eow-honsa. 
Maigit named them all by names, told BU 
how much milk each of them had yielded, 
what time some should be calving, and wkiek 
of them not The sheep were eonnted and 
allowed to come in; they were all of a laigr 
foreign species, for Arne had been able to 
get hold of two lambs of that speciei from 
the southern parts of the conntiy. "He ia 
always applying himself to all sneh things, 
though we should not think it of him." 
They now went into the bam to haTe a look 
at the hay that was just taken in, and Eli 
must smell it, "for such hay ia not fonnd 
everywhere." Through an opening in the will 
of the bam they looked out on the eom-Mds^ 
Margit telling Eli how maeh each fMd hon^ 
and how much was sown of efery sort, " Tes, 
I am sure she will be comfortable, thai eae 
who comes here. " Th^ went out of the ban 
and walked towards the honae^ bnt BU, whe 
had not answered anything to all the 
when passing the garden now asked if 
might be allowed to go in. And when 
entered she asked if she mi|^i he aPeieJ 
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to take a flower or two. There was a little 
bench in the comer on which she sat down 
only just to try it, for she immediately rose. 

''We must make haste now, lest it should 
be too late," said Margit, standing at the door 
of the bouse, and they walked in. Margit asked 
if she should not treat her with anything as 
this was her first visit; but Eli blushed, an- 
swering shortly, "No." She looked about the 
room: it was not very large, but comfortable, 
and contained a clock and a stove. Here Nils's 
fiddle was hanging, now old and dark but with 
new strings. Here also a couple of guns that 
belonged to Arne, English fishing tackle, and 
other strange things that his mother took down 
and showed her. Eli looked, but did not touch 
anything. The room was not painted, for 
Arne liked it so. Nor was there need of any 
painting in the room, for the window over- 
looked the glen, that bad the high mountain 
right opposite to it and the beautiful blue in 
the back-ground; this room was larger and 
nicer than the others: but in two smaller rooms 
in the wing the walls were painted, for there 
the mother was to live when she grew old, and 
when he had got a wife in the house. They 
went to the kitchen, to the pantry and larder, 
to the drying-houses, and it now only remained 
to go up to the second story. 

Here, also, were rooms well fitted up and 
exactly corresponding to those downstairs, but 
they were new, and not taken into use with 
the exception of one overlooking the glen. 
In these rooms upstairs all sorts of furniture 
was placed, that was not used every day. Here 
were hanging a great many fur-coverlets and 
other bed - clothes. The mother took hold of them, 
lifting them; Eli did the same. All these 
things she was very fond of looking at; re- 
turned to some of them, asked many questions, 
and was more and more amused. Then said the 
mother, **Now we shall find the key to Ame's 
own room." Thev found it under a chest, and 
went into the room that overlooked the glen. 
The dreadful noise of the waterfall was again 
close to them, for the window was open. Here 
they could sec the water lashing up between 
the rocks, but not the waterfall itself except 
higher up where a piece of rock bad fallen into 
it, ju^t as it came with all its might to its last 
plunge down into the deep. On the upper part 
of this rock fresh turf ivas lying: a couple of 
fir-cones had found place here, and were grow- 
ing up again with the roots in the crevices of 
the rock. The wind had been wearing and 
tearing these trees, the waterfall continually 
washed them, so there was not a twig foar ells 
from the root ; on their knees they seemed bent. 



their branehet crooked, but yet they stood 
there rising high between the rocks. These 
were the first things Eli saw from the window, 
then the white snowy mountain higher up 
than the green. She looked back; over the 
fields there was peace and fertility; she then 
looked about in the room, snd the first object 
she saw was a great book-shelf. There were 
so many books that she did not think the 
clei^man had more. A cupboard was stand- 
ing near to the shelf, and down here he had 
his money. Twice they had inherited, said 
the mother, and they ought also to take a third 
inheritance if everything went on as it ought 
to do. "But money is not the best thing in 
the world. He might get what was much 
better." There were many little things in- 
teresting to look at in this cupboard, and Eli 
looked at them all as joyfully as a child. Then 
the mother showed her a big chest where all his 
gear was lying. This chest they also opened and 
looked at. Maxgit patted her on her shoulder, 
saying, "I have not seen you before to-day, 
but I love you already so much, my child/' 
and she looked kindly into her eyes. Before 
Eli had time to be a little abashed Margit 
pulled her dress, saying quite slowly, "There 
you see a little red-painted box; you may be 
sure there is something strange in it." Eli 
looked at it: it was a little square box, that 
she should like very much to have. "He 
does not want me to know what is in it," 
whhipered the mother, "and he hides away 
the key every time." She went to some 
clothes that were hanging on the wall, took 
down a velvet waistcoat, looked in the watch- 
pocket, and there was the key lying. "Come 
now, and you shall see," whispered she. They 
went quite slowly and placed themselves on 
their knees before the box. At the same 
time as the mother opened the lid a delightfol 
perfume arose ont of it, so Eli beat her hands 
together before she had yet seen anything. 
Uppermost there lay a handkerchief spread 
ont, which the mother took aside. "Look 
here,*' whispered she, taking np a fine black 
silk handkerchief, not such a one as men wear. 
"It looks just aa if it were for a girl," said the 
mother. Eli spread it ont over her lap, look- 
ing at it, bnt did not say a word. "Here is 
one more," said the mother. Eli took it, — she 
could not help herself; bnt the mother must 
try it on her, though Eli did not like it, and 
bent her head. She did not know what she 
would give for snch a handkerchief, bat yet it 
was not this she was thinking of. They pat 
them together again, bnt slowly. "Here yom 
shall see," said the mother, taking vp 
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nice silk ribbands. ''It all looks aa if it were 
for a girl'* Eli turned fiery red, but was 
fiilent. ** Here is something more;" the mother 
now took up a nice black dress. "I'm sure 
that's fine/' said she, holding it up towards 
daylight Eli's bands trembled a little, her 
ehest was rising, she felt the blood rushing up 
to her head, she would like to turn away, but 
that would not do. ''He has bought some- 
thing every time he has been to town/' said 
the mother. Eli was scarcely able to stand it 
any longer, her eyes ran from one thing to 
another in the box and turned again to the 
dress. She was burning hot in the face. The 
last thing the mother took up was lying in a 
paper, which they removed; it was a pair of 
small shoes. They had never seen anything 
like these shoes, any of them. The mother said 
she did not think they could be worked. Eli 
did not say a word, but when she took the 
shoes in her hand all her five fingers were 
seen marked on them. "I am in a perspini' 
tion, I see," whispered she, drying herselt 
The mother laid the things to rights again. 
''Does it not look quite as if he had bought 
these all little by little for one he dared not 
give them to?" said she, looking at Eli; "in 
the meantime he seems to have put them here 
in the box." She replaced everything care- 
fully. "Now we shall see what there is here 
in this small compartment at the end of the 
box." She opened it very slowly, as if she 
should see something very nice. There was 
lying a buckle wide and broad as if for a 
waistband. This was the first thing Eli saw; 
then she saw a couple of gold rings tied to- 
gether, and then a psalm-book bound in velvet 
with silver clasps, but she could not see any 
more, for she had seen pricked in on the silver 
of the psalm-book with very fine letters, "Eli 
Boen. " The mother wanted her to look again, 
but got no answer, and presently saw tears rolli ng 
down her cheeks. Then the mother laid down 
the buckle she had been keeping in her hand, 
shut again this little compartment, turned to 
Eli, and took her to her bosom. Then the 
daughter wept, and the mother cried over her 
without any of them saying anything more. 

Some while after this Eli walked by herself 
in the garden; the mother was busy in the 
kitchen, as she had something nice to prepare, 
for now Ame would be coming. Afterwards 
she went out to look at Eli in the garden; she 
was sitting cowering down there writing names 
in the sand with a stick. She was sweeping it 
out when Margit came; she looked up and 
smiled; she had been crying. "Nothing to 
cry for, my child," said Mwgit, patting her 



cheek. "Now gnpper is ready, and Ame will 
be coming." They saw something black be- 
tween the buehes up on the road. Eli stole in, 
the mother following her. Here was a great 
laying out of the table with cream padding, 
smoked bacon, and fancy bread, bat Eli did 
not look at it; she sat down on a chair 
yonder near the clock, trembling if she only 
heard a cat move. The mother stood at the 
table. Quick and manly steps were heard 
outside on the stone-flags, a abort and easy 
step in the passage, the door opened, and Ame 
entered. The first thing he saw was Eli yonder 
near the clock. He let go the handle of the 
door and stood still. This made Eli still more 
embarrassed. She rose, repented it immediately, 
and turned towards the walL " Are yon here?** 
said Arne, and became fiery red aa soon ai he 
had said these words. She lifted up one of her 
hands, as when the snn shines too strong in 
the eyes. " How are yon come hereV* said he, 
making a step or two. She dropped the hand, 
turned a little towards him, but bent her head, 
and burst into violent tears. "Whydoyoa 
cry, Eli?" asked he, going np to her. She did 
not answer, but cried more. "God blen yoo, 
Eli!" said he, putting his hand round her waist 
She leaned npon him. He whispered some- 
thing into her ear; she did not answer, bai 
took him round his neck with both her hands. 
A long time did they remain thus ; not a 
sound was heard save from the waterfidl, thai 
sang its eternal song, distant and qniei. 
Then there was somebody who cried near the 
table. Ame looked up; it was his mother, 
whom he had not seen before. "Now I am 
sure you will not leave me, Arael" said she. 
g^ing towards him; she cried much, h«i it did 
her good, she said. 



UTOPIA. 

BT F. T. PALOBATB. 

There is a garden where lilies 
And roses are aide by side ; 

And all day between them in sllenoa 
The silken butterflies glide. 

I may not enter the garden, 
Thotigh I know the road thereto: 

And mom by mom to the falewaj 
I see the children go. 



They bring back light on their 
But they cannot bring ba^ to mt 

What the lilies say to the roees. 
Or the songs of the butterflies ba. 
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WATCHING. 

Sleep, love, sleep ! 

The dusty day ia done. 

Lo ! from afar the fresheniiig breezes sweep 

Wide over groves of balm, 

Dowm from the towering palm, 

In at the open casement cooling ran, 

And round thy lowly bed, 

Thy bed of pain, 

Bathing thy patient head, 

Like grateful showers of rain. 

They come ; 

While the white curtains, waving to and f i-o, 

Fan the sick air ; 

And pityingly the shadows come and go, 

With gentle human care, 

Compassionate and dumb. 

The dusty day is done. 

The night begun ; 

While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

Is there no magic in the touch 

Of fingers thou dost love so much? 

Fain would they scatter poppies o*er thee now ; 

Or, with its mute caress. 

The tremulous lip some soft nepenthe press 

Upon thy weary lid and aching brow; 

While piayerf ul watch I keep. 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

On the pagoda spire 

The bells are swinging, 

Their little golden circlet in a flutter 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to utter. 

Till all are ringing. 

As if a choir 

Of goldeu-nested birds in heaven were singing; 

And with a lulling sound 

The music floats around. 

And drops like balm into the drowsy ear ; 

Commingling with the hum 

Of the Sepoy's distant drum. 

And lazy beetle ever droning near. 

Sounds these of deepest silence bom. 

Like night made visible by morn ; 

So silent that I sometimes Htart 

To hear the throbbings of my heart, 

And watch, with shivering sense of pain. 

To see thy pale lips lift again. 

The lizard, with his mouse-like eyes, 

Peeps from the mortise in surprise 

At such strange quiet after day's harsh din ; 

Then boldly ventures out. 

And looks about. 

And with his hollow feet 

Treads his small evening beat, 



Darting upon his prey 
In such a tricky, winsome sort of frqr» 
His delicate marauding seems no sin. 
And still the curtains swings 
Bat noiselessly ; 

The bells a melancholy mnrmiir ring, 
As tears were in the sky : 
More heavily the shadows fall. 
Like the black foldings of a pall, 
Where juts the rough beam from tlis wall; 
The candles flare 
With fresher gusts of air ; 
The beetle's drone 

Turns to a dirge-like, solitary moan ; 
Kight deepens, and I sit, in cheerless doubt, 
alone. 

Bmilt C. Judsow. 



"AD AMICOS"— 1820-1876. 

Behold this cup; its mystic wine 

No alien's lip has ever tasted ; 
I The blood of friendship's clinging vine. 

Still flowing, flowing, yet unwastad. 
Old Time foi^got his running sand. 

And laid his hoar-glass down to (ill it. 
And Death himself, with gentle hand. 

Has touched the chalice, not to spill it. 

Each bubble rounding at the brim 

Is rainbowed with its magic stoiy ; 
The shining days, with age grown dim. 

Are dressed again in robes of gloiy. 
In all its freshness spring retams. 

With song of birds and blossoms tender; 
Once more the torch of passion boms, 

And youth is here in all its qtlsndoorl 

Hope swings her anchor like a toy. 

Love laughs and shows the silver arrow 
We knew so well as man and boy, — 

The shaft that stings through bone and 
marrow. 
Again our kindling pulses beat. 

With tangled curls our fingers dally. 
And bygone beauties smile as sweet 

As fresh-blown lilies of the valley. 

O blessed hour! We may forgei 

Its wreaths, its rhymes, its sonfs, its laofhtsc 
But not the loving eyes we met. 

Whose li^bt shall gild the dim hereafter. 
How ereiy heart to eaeh grows warm 1 

Is one in sunshine's ray? We share H 
Is one in sorrow's blinding storm? 

A look, a word, shall help Urn bear il 
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"The boys" we were, "the boys" well be 

As long as three, as two, are creeping; 
Then here's to him — ah ! which is he? — 

Who lives till all the rest are sleeping; 
A life with tranquil comfort blest. 

The young man*s health, the rich man*s plenty. 
All earth can give that earth has best. 

And heaven at loorscore years and twenty. 

OuvEB Wendexx HoLMn. 



THE DUKE'S PLOT. 

[John Lothrop Motley, LL.D., D.C.L, bom at 
DoiDbcster, Maasachuaette, 16th April, 1814. Educated 
at the Harvard University, and in Germany. He has 
been minister for the United States at the courts of 
Austria and England. His Rite qf tht Dutch Repvblic— 
from which we take the following extract — is esteemed 
one of the most important of modem historical works. 
He also wrote : The United NethtrlandM; and two novels 
entitled Morton'* Hope and Merry Mount. Died 1877.] 

Early in January, 1583, he [the Duke of 
Anjou] sent one night for several of his inti- 
mate associates, to consult with him after he 
had retired to bed. He complained of the in- 
solence of the states, of the importunity of the 
council which they had forced upon him, of 
the insufficient sums which they furnished 
both for him and his troops, of the daily in* 
suits offered to the Catholic religion. He 
protested that he should consider himself dis- 
graced in the eyes of all Christendom, should 
he longer consent to occupy his present ignoble 
position. But two ways were open to him, he 
observed; either to retire altogether from the 
Netherlands, or to maintain his authority with 
the strong hand, as became a prince. The first 
course would cover him with disgrace. It was 
therefore necessary for him to adopt the other. 
He then unfolded his plan to his confidential 
friends La Pougfere, De Pazy, Valette, the 
Bona of Mar6chal Biron, and others. Upon 
the same day, if possible, he was determined 
to take possession, with his own troops, of the 
principal cities in Flanders. Dunkirk, Dix- 
muyde, Denremonde, Bruges, Ghent, Vilvoorde, 
Alost, and other important places, were to be 
simultaneously invaded, under pretext of quiet- 
ing tumults artfully created and encouraged 
between the bui^bers and the garrisons, while 
Antwerp was reserved for his own especial en- 
terprise. That important capital he would carry 
by surprise at the same moment in which the 
othercities wereto besecured by his lieutenants. 

The plot was pronounced an excellent one 
by the friends around his bed — all of them 
eager for Catholic supremacy, for the establish- 



ment of the right divine on the part of Franee 
to the Netherlands, and for their shire in the 
sacking of so many wealthy cities at once. 
These worthless mignons applauded their weak 
master to the echo; whereupon the duke leaped 
from his bed, and, kneeling on the floor in his 
night-gown, raised his eyes and his clasped 
hands to heaven, and piously invoked the bles- 
sing of the Almighty upon the project which 
he had thus announced. He added the solemn 
assurance that, if favoured with success in his 
undertaking, he would abstain in future from 
all unchastity, and forego the irregular habits 
by which his youth had been stained. Having 
thus bribed the Deity, and received the en- 
couragement of his flatterers, the duke got 
into bed again. His next care was to remove 
the Seigneur du Plessis, whom he had observed 
to be often in colloquy with the Prince of 
Orange, his suspicious and guilty imagination 
finding nothing but mischief to himself in the 
conjunction of two such natures. He therefore 
dismissed Du Plessis, under pretext of a special 
mission to his sister, Margaret of Navarre; bnt 
in reality, that he might rid himself of the 
presence of an intelligent and honoorable coun- 
tryman. 

On the 15th January, 1688, the day fixed 
for the execution of the plot, the French com- 
mandant of Dunkirk, Captain Chamois, tkil- 
fully took advantage of a slight qntrrel between 
the citizens and the garrison, to secure thai 
important frontier town. The same meana 
were employed simultaneously, with similar 
results, at Ostend, Dixmayde, Denremonde, 
Alost, and Vilvoorde, bnt there was a fiital 
delay at one important city. La Fong^re, who 
had been with Chamois at Dunkirk, was arrested 
on his way to Bruges by some patriotic diisena 
who had got wind of what had Just been ooenr- 
ring in the other cities, so that when Yaleite, 
the provost of Anjou, and Colonel la Bebollrf^ 
at the head of fifteen hundred French troops^ 
appeared before the gates, entrance was ilaily 
refused. De Gryse, burgomaster of Bruges, 
encouraged his fellow-townsmen by words mud 
stout action to resist the neCarioos prcjfeet 
then on foot against religions liberty and free 
government, in favour of a new foreign tyrmnny. 
He spoke to men who conld sympathiae with 
and second his conrsgeons resolution, and tbe 
delay of twenty-fonr honrs, during whkh tbe 
burghers had time to take tlie alann, aaved 
the city. The whole population was on tbe 
alert, and the baffled Frenchmen were ftmed 
to retire from the gates, to avoid being ton to 
pieces by the dtixens whom ihisj bad Jrteaded 
to surprise. 
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At Antwerp, meanwhile, the Doke of Aigon 
bad been rapidly maturing his plan, under 
pretext of a contemplated enterprise against 
the city of Endhoven, having concentrated 
what he esteemed a sufficient number of French 
troopa at Borgerhont, a village close to the 
walls of Antwerp. 

On the 16th of January, suspicion was 
aroused in the city. A man in a mank entered 
the mainguard- house in the night, mysteriously 
gave warning that a great crime was in con- 
templation, and vanished before he could be 
arrested. His accent proved him to be a 
Frenchman. Strange rumours flew about the 
streets. A vague uneasiness pervaded the 
whole population as to the intention of their 
new master, but nothing was definitely known, 
for of course there was entire ignorance of the 
events which were just occurring in other cities. 
The colonels and captains of the burgher guard 
came to consult the Prince of Orange. He 
avowed the most entire confidence in the Duke 
of Anjou, but, at the same time, recommended 
that the chains should be drawn, the lanterns 
hung out, and the drawbridge raised an hour 
earlier than usual, and that other precautions, 
customary in the expectation of an attack, 
should be duly taken. He likewise sent the 
burgomaster of the interior, Dr. Alostanus, to 
the Duke of Anjou, in order to communicate 
the suspicions created in the minds of the city 
authorities by the recent movements of troops. 

Anjou, thus addressed, protested in the most 
solemn manner that nothing was farther from 
his thoughts than any secret enterprise agiiinst 
Antwerp. He was willing, according to the 
figure of speech which he had always ready 
upon every emergency, "to shed every drop of 
his blood in her defence." He swore that he 
would signally punish all those who had dared 
to invent such calumnies against himself and 
his faithful Frenchman, declaring earnestly, 
at the same time, that the troops had only 
been assembled in the regular course of their 
duty. As the duke was so loud and so fervent; 
as he, moreover, made no objections to the 
precautionary measures which had been taken; 
as the burgomaster thought, moreover, that 
the public attention thus aroused would render 
all evil designs futile, even if any had been 
entertained; it was thought that the city might 
sleep in security for that night at least. 

On the following morning, as vague suspi- 
cions were still entertained by many influen- 
tial persons, a deputation of magistrates and 
militia officers waited upon the duke, the 
Prince of Orange — although himself still feel- 
ing a confidence which seems now almost in- 



explicable — oonaenting to acoompany them. 
The duke was more vehement than ever in 
his protestations of loyalty to his recent oaths, 
as well as of deep affection for the Netherlands 
— for Brabant in particalar, and for Antwerp 
most of all, and he made ose of all his vivacity 
to persuade the prince, the burgomasters, and 
the colonels, that they had deeply wronged 
him by such uigust suspicions. His assertions 
were accepted as sincere, and the deputation 
withdrew, Anjou having first solemnly promised 
— at the suggestion of Orange — not to leave 
the city during the whole day, in order that 
unnecessary suspicion might be prevented. 

This pledge the duke proceeded to violate 
almost as soon as made. Orange returned 
with confidence to his own house, which was 
close to the citadel, and therefore far removed 
from the proposed point of attack, but he had 
hardly arrived there when he received a visit 
from the duke's private secretary, Quinsay, 
who invited him to accompany his highness 
on a visit to the camp. Orange declined the 
request, and sent an earnest prayer to the duke 
not to leave the city that morning. The doke 
dined as usual at noon. While at dinner he 
received a letter, was observed to turn pale on 
reading it, and to conceal it hastily in a muff 
which he wore on his left arm. The repast 
finished, the duke ordered his horse. The 
animal was restive, and so strenuously resisted 
being mounted that, although it was his usual 
charger, it was exchanged for another. This 
second horse started in soch a flurry that the 
duke lost his cloak, and almost his seat. He 
maintained his self-possession, however, and 
placing himself at the head of his body-guard 
and some troopers, numbering in all three 
hundred mounted men, rode out of the palace- 
yard towards the Kipdorp gate. 

This portal opened on the road towards 
Borgerhout, where his troops were stationed, 
snd at the present day bean the name of thai 
village. It is on the side of the city farthest 
removed from and exactly opposite the river. 
The town was very quiet, the streets almoti 
deserted, for it was one o'clock, the univenil 
dinner-hour, and all suspieion had been dis- 
armed by the energetic protestationa of thd 
duke. The guard at the gate looked listleidj 
upon the cavalcade as it approached, but as 
soon as Anjou had crossed the first drawbridge, 
he rose in his stirrups and waved his hand. 
** There is your city, my lads," said he to the 
troopers behind him; "go and take possession 
of it!" 

At the same time he set spurs to his horsey 
and galloped off towards the camp at Boigtr- 
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hont. Initantly afterwards, a gentleman of 
his suite, Count Rochepot, affected to have 
broken his leg through the plunging of his 
horse, a circumstance by which he had been 
violently pressed against the wall as he entered 
the gate. Kaiser, the commanding officer at 
the guard-house, stepped kindly forward to 
render him assistance, and his reward was a 
desperate thrust from the Frenchman's rapier. 
As he wore a steel cuirass, he fortunately escaped 
with a slight wound. 

The expression " broken leg," was the watch- 
word, for at one and the same instant, the 
troopers and guards-men of Anjou set upon 
the burgher watch at the gate, and butchered 
every man. A sufficient force was left to pro- 
tect the entrance thus easily mastered, while 
the rest of the Frenchmen entered the town at 
full gallop, shrieking " Ville gaignde, ville 
gaignie! v'we la mease! vive le Due d Anjou!'* 
They were followed by their comrades from the 
camp outside, who now poured into the town 
at the preconcerted signal, at least six hundred 
cavalry and three thousand musketeers, all 
perfectly appointed, entering Antwerp at once. 
From the Kipdorp gate two main arteries — 
the streets called the Kipdorp and the Mecr — 
led quite through the heart of the city, towards 
the town-house and the river beyond. Along 
these great thoroughfares the French soldiers 
advanced at a rapid pace; the cavalry clattering 
furiously in the van, shouting " Ville gaignde, 
ville gaignie! vvoe la messe, vive la mtsae! tue, 
tue, tue!" 

The burghers coming to door and window 
to look for the cause of all this disturbance, 
were saluted with volleys of musketry. They 
were for a moment astonished, but not appalled, 
for at first they believed it to be merely an 
accidental tumult. Observing, however, that 
the soldiers, meeting with but little effective 
resistance, were dispersing into dwellings and 
warehouses, particularly into the shops of the 
goldsmiths and lapidaries, the citizens remem- 
bered the dark suspicions which had been so rife, 
and many recalled to mind that distinguished 
French officers had during the last few days 
been carefully examining the treasures of the 
jewellers, under pretext of purchasing, but, as 
it now appeared, with intent to rob inlelligently. 

The burghers, taking this rapid view of their 
position, flew instantly to arms. Chains and 
barricades were stretched across the streets; 
the trumpets sounded through the city; the 
municipal guards swarmed to the rescue. An 
effective rally was made, as usual, at the Bourse, 
whither a large detachment of the invaders had 
foroed their way. Inhabitants of all classes 



and conditions, noble and simple, GnUioUe 
and Protestant, gave each other the hand, and 
swore to die at each other's side in defence of 
the city against the treacherous atrangen* 
The gathering was rapid and enthoaiaaUe. 
Gentlemen came with lance and cniraM, 
burghers with musket and bandoleer, aitisaiis 
with axe, mallet, and other implementa of their 
trade. A bold baker, standing by hia oven — 
stark naked, according to the custom of baken 
at that day — rushed to the street aa the aoand 
of the tumult reached his ear. With hia heavy 
bread shovel, which he still held in hia hand, 
he dealt a French cavalry officer, joat riding 
and screaming by, such a hearty blow that he 
fell dead from his horse. The baker seised 
the officer's sword, sprang all nnattired as be 
was upon his steed, and careered fnrioosly 
through the streets, encouraging his country- 
men everywhere to the attack, and dealing 
dismay through the ranks of the enemy. His 
services in that eventful hour were so signal 
that he was publicly thanked afterwards by 
the magistrates for his services, and rewarded 
with a pension of three hundred florina for life. 
The invaders had been forced from the Boune, 
while another portion of them had penetrated 
aa far as the market-plaoe. The resistanee 
which they encountered became every instant 
more formidable, and Fervacqnes, a leading 
French officer, who was captured on the oeea* 
sion, acknowledged that no regular iroo|is 
could have fought more bravely than did these 
stalwart burghers. Women and children 
mounted to roof and window, whenee thqr 
hurled, not only tiles and chimney-potSi but 
tables, ponderous chairs, and other bulky arti* 
cles, upon the heads of the assailanta, while 
such citizens as had used all their bollets, 
loaded their pieces with the silver bnttons ften 
their doublets, or twisted gold and ailver coIm 
with their teeth into ammunition. With a 
population so resolute, the four thoosand inva- 
ders, however audacious, soon found themselves 
swallowed up. The city had dosed over tlica 
like water, and within an hoar nearly a thfad 
of their whole number had been alala. Veiy 
few of the burghers had perished, and fnA 
numbers were constantly advandng to the 
attack. The Frenchmen, blinded, ataggeriog; 
beaten, attempted to retreat Many threw 
themselves from the fortiflcaiions Inio tht 
moat The rest of the sorriTon strngiiM 
through the streets, falling in large DiimbM 
at every step— towards the point at whieh tki^ 
had so lately entered the dty. Hera aft tlw 
Kipdorp gate was a ghastly qieetada^ tihe sbda 
being plied up in the narrow pMnge fUl ¥m 
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Ibei high, while some of the heap, not yet quite 
dead, were striying to extricate a hand or foot, 
and others feebly thrust forth their heads to 
gain a mouthful of air. 

From the outside, some of Anjou*s officers 
were attempting to climb over this mass of 
bodies in order to enter the city; from the in- 
terior, the baffled and fugitive remnant of their 
eomrades were attempting to force their passage 
through the same horrible barrier; while many 
dropped at every instant upon the heap of slain, 
under the blows of the unrelenting burghers. 
On the other hand, Count Rochepot himself, 
to whom the principal command of the enter- 
prise had been intrusted by Anjou, stood directly 
in the path of his fugitive soldiers, not only 
bitterly upbraiding them with their cowardice, 
but actually slaying ten or twelve of them with 
his own hands, as the most effectual mode of 
preventing their retreat Hardly an hour had 
elapsed from the time when the Duke of Anjoo 
first rode out of the Kipdorp gate, before nearly 
the whole of the force which he had sent to 
accomplish his base design was either dead or 
captive. Two hundred and fifty nobles of high 
rank and illustrious name were killed; recog- 
nized at once as they lay in the streets by their 
magnificent costume. A larger number of the 
gallant chivalry of France had been sacrificed 
— as Anjou confessed — in this treacherous and 
most shameful enterprise, than had often fallen 
upon noble and honourable fields. Nearly 
two thousand of the rank and file had perished, 
and the rest were prisoners. It was at first 
asserted that exactly fifteen hundred and eighty- 
three Frenchmen had fallen, but this was only 
because this number happened to be the date 
of the year, to which the lovers of marvellous 
coincidences struggled very hard to make the 
returns of the dead correspond. Less than 
one hundred burghers lost their lives. 

Anjou, as he looked on at a distance, was 
bitterly reproached for his treason by several 
of the high-minded gentlemen about his per- 
son, to whom he had not dared to confide his 
plot. The Duke of Montpensier protested 
vehemently that he washed his hands of the 
whole transaction, whatever might be the issue. 
He was responsible for the honour of an illus- 
trious house, which should never be stained, 
he said, if he could prevent it, with such foul 
deeds. The same language was held by Laval, 
by Rochefoucauld, and by the Marshal de 
Biron, the last gentleman, whose two sons were 
engaged in the vile enterprise, bitterly cursing 
the duke to his face, as he rode through the 
gate after revealing his secret undertaking. 

Meanwhile, Aigou, in addition to the pnn- 



iahment of hearing these reproaches from mnt 
of honour, was the victim of a rapid and riolent 
flactuation of feeling. Hope, fear, triumph, 
donbt, remorse, alternately swayed him. Aa 
he saw the fugitires leaping from the walls, he 
shouted eznltingly, withont aocnrataiy discern- 
ing what manner of men they were^ that the 
city was his, that four thousand of his brave 
soldiers were there, and were hurling the 
burghers from the battlements. On being 
made afterwards aware of his error, he was 
proportionably depressed; and when it was 
obvious at last that the result of the enter- 
prise was an absolute and disgraceful failure, 
together with a complete exposure of his 
treachery, he fairly mounted his horsey and fled 
conscienoe-stricken from the soena. 
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▲la— ** J BiffUamd Lad mjf Lorn wa» ft«ni." 

Oh, ril ting a tongie-poiigia to ny bainia to-daf , 
Before iu daddiepeddie goeeie-oene awaj ; 
A roadie dam, a doudle dam, a itradle dam a day, 
So it moat be goodie-poodie and at bometo-oaatie itaj. 

A roodle dam, a doodle dvm, a rondle dam a dee, 
Did yoa ever iaeh a bonnie wee bit baimie tee. 
A roodle dam, a doodle dam, a roodle dam a dsy. 
A rideie-pideie boncAe-ponele galiopto awi^. 



Such a bonoie-<miiie bainia-paimie 
A rideie-pideie honeie-ponele daddj-addy's knee : 
With merry-peny. laoghie-paogjiie, happj-appy g]e% 
A roodle dam, a doodle dom, a roodle dam a dsa. 

Ite little ittie legie-pifiei kkkie iokie Ugh, 
Its boonie^mnle eenie-peeniea lookieookie ely. 
Its idttie-ittie moothie-poothie nerie-eTie ery. 
A TOodle dom, a doodle dom, a doodle dom a dL 

Now ihisle-irie etepie-peple boneie-poiMie go, 
A troiie-otie flwtie-paeiie, a walkia-palkle slow, 
And stopie-opie eoonie-poonie hearie eerie "Wo.** 
A roodle dom, a doodle dom, a roodle dom a da 

Now a nioeie-plfleie hattie-altie geUe^tie yoo, 
A liitie-ittie ooatie poatie pitye-itile bloe. 
And nioeie-pioeie ahoede-poeeie goodie-oodie new. 
A roodle dom, a doodle dom, a roodle dom a do. 

Now kiflde-iide daddie paddie goodi»4Mdie byt^ 
And aleepie-peepie bedie-pedie ahoUe-oUe eyi^ 
And ooddie-woddie ooeleHaie pomi»-«Hie Ua, 
A roodle dom, a doodle dom, a nvdla dom a 4f> 

A roodle dom, a doodle dom, a nvdla dom a de% 
Did yoo erer neb a boBsle ww Mi bainle tea. 
A roodle dom, a doodle d«■^ a roodle dom a day, 
A ri diii pidits hflwrt»fsiie friJofls awsy. 
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BSA.UTT. 

BT STDNST DOBBLL. 

[This «ztrMi is tram BtUier, a poem whidi, on itt 
first appeaziLiioe, aaaated prafoand ftttentkm. In his 
preCue to the woond edition of the work, the poet ex- 
plained that hie object wee to illnatrate "the PrograM 
of a Human Being tnm DonU to Faith, ftom Chaos to 
Order.*!; 

ScBHB. — A wuadom o/JUvtn. BmUtr omd- his wi/W 
Amy, who hoi bten Umg an Im wa tid, an tkt tjmtuu 

BtOdtr, Mjbeantiftill 

iCmy. Am IT Then gime me now 
The long long promised leann ; teach me what 
Is beanty. I am Teiy well to-daj, 
Mj brain is like that sea of glasi and fire 
Whereof we read together, wtiereapon 
The angsls walked. Let them walk thro* my «oal. 
Dost thou remember idle days when we 
Lay here, and thoa didst roll the broken rocks 
That span into the ralley round as stan? 
So take the worlds and bowl them round abotit me^ 
For well I think thou canst ; and I'll not flinch ; 
Nay try me! 

Balder. And thou liest among the bells 
And blossoms, and lookest up to any star. 
And thinkest in some Angel's fkoe to read 
The mystery of beau^i Loreiinees 
Is predoos for its essence ; time and speoe 
Make it nor near nor fisr nor old nor new. 
Celestial nor terrestriaL Seren snowdn^ 
Sister the Pleiads, the primroee is kin 
To Hesper, Hesper to the world to come I 
Fur eoveraign Beauty as dirine is free ; 
Herself perfection, in herself complete. 
Or in the ISowers of earth or stan of heaTcn. 
Merely contained in the seren-cokMired bow 
Arching the globe, and still contained in eadi 
Of all its rain-drope. This, my thought, I gire 
To thee, and am no poorer ; no, nor thou 
Still giring, nor a singular of all 
Whoerer shall poseess it, tho^ my thought 
Become the equal birthright of unborn 
Nations of men, in erety heart a whole. 
There oannot be a dimple on the cheek 
But all an everlasting soul hath smiled ; 
Day is bat day to all the ^es on earth. 
No less than day to mine. Lore strong as death 
Measures eternity and fills a tear; 
And beauty unirersal may be touched 
As at the lips in any single roee. 
See how I turn toward the turf, as ha 
Who after a long pilgrimage once moro 
Beholds the feee thai was his deeert droam. 
Turning from heaven and earth bends oirer it. 
And parts the happy tr»—iw from her brow, 
Oounting her ringlets, and discoursing biias 
On eirery hint of beauty in tte dear 



Begained rnmiion, oft and oft 

So could I lie down in the sumi 

Content, and in iha ronnd of my iond 

Enclose enouf^ dotnlnion, and all daj 

Do tender descant, owning one by con 

Fiowsrei and flower, and telling o'er and o'ar 

The ohanging sum of beanty still lepaii 

In the nnending task for ever new. 

And in a km whioh flnt aaaa bat tte 

But when the whole is partial^ 

Doth ftast the mnltitoda upon tte 

Of one, endow the units with no less 

Than all, and make eadi mei 

The total of my Joy. Tet I hava slooA 

And clasped the earth as if she were a 

And held her, bearii« aU her ipnrkU^ 

Upon her like a Tsss orCartaUa 

Upon a Greek giiffe head, and mnda waj 

Of her, and as a lover lot her fin 

My feeding eyes I Or I hava bowed fi» 

Upon the vecge of aU things, and bekeU 

The round gtobe as a trait upon a treo^ 

Tbe spani^ tree that night by etany night 

Stands o'er ns^ and hava aeen an angel pasa^ 

Pluok it and eool hia lips^ and drop the knU 

Td chaos, and this earth, that I hava loved 

And worshipped, ftJl out of the nniv«aa 

Asun i espe ut e d asadsadlsaf fells 

From sommer aspsn, whila tha inn 

Twinkled and quivsrsd in tbs wind of Ood 

Walking between tbe shade of frnited hsav^ 

Untold as ones between the rivartnai 

OfBdsn. But wherever I beheld 

Or one or eveiy one^ the wiMie or part^ 

Some betlsr thiiV that to not elthsr or an 

For ever pntteth forth feoos all and 

A hand, and tonchath BM^ aa he of old 

Was touobed in sleep; and I aa one in 

Know not or how or whsra, bnt^ having fe||^ 

Believe, and aerve the Invisibla Unknow*, 

Calling it Beantj. Tbsrsfore in ssieat awe 

Tread the bright myalaiy of the aod boMatk 

Thy feet, then prieet of Beanty I whe doat 

Bareheaded "nsath the Stan, nor dare to aliffat 

Her preesnoe in the floweret of the Md 1 

Beware tir beanty, as a maid, deUglhta 

In sommer ambush. Often the 

And flutter of her garaient doth batnj 

Her covert : or low m ufiiin gs of the 

Csr-lbnd about her naked lovsllaesi. 

Or Jealoos whisperings of en vkMs wind 

Or voice qC birds when her uiwonted 

Makee sodden souhine la the dnsky dilV 
Or etir of ebowen that fell lika Umsi OB iMi; 
Or eong of stnami mnda hi^pf bf h« lteh% 
IsaUherbroltw And oft aha bvlsd fe 
— ^Bapt flrom her nppor rwlm bj 
A moment powerfbl in the paasa of 
And her inunortal body thrwl in 
Below the earth some Ungerii _ 
That floatoth like a flowHst in the 
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SBLP-CULTUBK. 

[William BUery Chaiming, D.D., bom at N«ir. 
port, U.S., 7th April, 1780 ; died at Bennington, Sd 
Ootobar, 1842. He waa a Unitarian mimster, and 
earned anivenal eeteem by his diaoo o nee, eeMja, and 
miwellaneoas writings. His oritioal estimates of MH- 
tonand The Flmt NapoUonxn two of his most popular 
essaja. Se^^-ctUture— from which we quote— was one of 
his most suooenfUl lectures. His works were published 
in six Tolumes, and another edition in one volume was 
issued in London, 1S72. Coleridge said of him : *' He 
has the lore of wisdom and the wisdom of Ioto.*^ 

Self-cultare is practical, or it proposes as 
one of its chief ends to fit us for action, to 
make us eflSicient in whatever we undertake, 
to train us to firmness of purpose and to fruit- 
fulness of resource in common life, and espe- 
cially in emergencies, in times of diflSiculty, 
danger and trial. But pacing over this and 
other topics for which I have no time, I shall 
confine myself to two branches of self-culture 
which have been almost wholly overlooked in 
the education of the people, and which ought 
not to be so slighted. 

In looking at our nature, we discover, among 
its admirable endowments, the sense or percep- 
tion of Beauty. We see the germ of this in 
every human being, and there is no power 
which admits greater cultivation ; and why 
should it not be cherished in all? It deserves 
remark, that the provision for this principle is 
infinite in the universe. There is but a very 
minute portion of the creation which we can 
turn into food and clothes, or gratification for 
the body; but the whole creation may be used 
to minister to the sense of beauty. Beauty is 
an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the 
numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in 
the branches of the trees and the green blades 
of grass. It haunts the depths of the earth 
and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell 
and the precious stone. And not only these 
minute objects, but the ocean, the mountains, 
the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising 
and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. The 
universe is its temple; and those men who are 
alive to it cannot lift their eyes without feeling 
themselves encompassed with it on every side. 
Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments 
it gives are so refined and pure, so congenial 
irith our tcnderest and noble feelings, and so 
akin to worship, that it is painful to think of 
the multitude of men as living in the midst of 
it, and living almost as blind to it as if, instead 
of this fair earth and glorious sky, they were 



tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy it lost 
to the world by the want of coltore of this 
spiritual endowment. Suppose that I were to 
visit a cottage, and to see its walls lined with 
the choicest pictares of Raphael, and every 
spare nook filled with statnes of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship, and that I were to learn 
that neither man, woman nor child ever cast 
an eye at these miracles of art, how should I 
feel their privation ; how should I want to open 
their eyes, and to help them to comprehend 
and feel the loveliness and g^ndear which in 
vain courted their notice! But every husband- 
man is living in sight of the works of a divin- 
er artist; and how much would his existence 
be elevated, could he see the glory which shines 
forth in their forms, hues, proportions and 
moral expression ! I have spoken only of the 
beauty of nature, but how much of this mys- 
terious charm is found in the elegant arts, and 
especially in literature? The best books have 
most beauty. The greatest truths are wronged 
if not linked with beauty, and they win their 
way most surely and deeply into the soul when 
arrayed in this their natural and fit attire. 
Now no man receives the true culture of a man, 
in whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not 
cherished ; and I know of no condition in life 
from which it should be excluded. Of all 
luxuries this is the cheapest and most at hand; 
and it seems to me to be most important to 
those conditions where coarse labour tends to 
give a grossness to the mind. From the dif- 
fusion of the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, 
and of the taste for music in modem Germany, 
we learn that the people at large may partake 
of refined g^tifications, which have hitherto 
been thought to be necessarily restricted to a 
few. 

What beauty is, is a question which the most 
penetrating minds have not satisfactorily an- 
swered ; nor, were I able. Is this the place for 
discussing it But one thing I would say; 
the beauty of the outward creation is intimate- 
ly related to the lovely, grand, interesting attri- 
butes of the soul. It is the emblem or expres- 
sion of these. Matter becomes beautiful to as 
when it seems to lose its material aspect, its 
inertness, finiteness and grossness, and by the 
ethereal lightness of its forms and motions 
seems to approach spirit ; when it images to us 
pure and gentle affections; when it spreads 
out into a vastness which is a shadow of the 
Infinite; or when in more awfal shapes and 
movements it speaks of the Omnipotent Thus 
outward beauty is akin to something deeper 
and unseen, is the reflection of spiritual attri- 
butes; and of oonseqaenoe, the waj to see and 
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fml it more and more keenly it to coltiYate 
tboee moiml, religious, intellectual end aoeUl 
piineiplee of which I heve already spoken, and 
which are the glory of the spirit aal nature; and 
I name this, that you may see, what I am 
anxious to show, the harmony which subaiats 
among all branches of human culture, or how 
each forwards and is aided by all. 

There is another power, which each man 
should cultivate according to his ability, but 
which is very much n^lected in the mass of 
the people, and that is the power of Utterance. 
A man was not made to shut up his mind in 
itself, 4>ut to give it voice, and to exchange it 
for other minds. Speech is one of our grand 
distinctions from the brute. Our power over 
others lies not so much in the amount of 
thought within us, as in the power of bring- 
ing it out A man of more than ordinary in- 
tellectaal vigour may, for want of expression, 
be a cipher, without significance, in society. 
And not only does a man influence others, but 
he greatly aids his own intellect, by giving 
distinct and forcible utterance to his thoughts. 
We understand ourselves better, our coneep- 



taona grow dearer, by the very efhri to makt 
them dearer to another. Our aodal rank too 
depends a gdod deal on our power of utterance. 
The prindpal distinction between what are call- 
ed gentlemen and the vulgar lici in thia, that 
the latter are awkward in manners^ and are 
essentially wanting in propriety, rlfiinnw, 
grace, and force of utteranee. A man who 
cannot opai* hia Upa without breaking a mle 
of grammar, without showing in hia dialeet 
or brogue or uncouth tones hia want of culti- 
vation, or without darkening hia meaning by 
a confused, unakilful mode of fommnnicaUon, 
cannot take the place to which perhapa hia na- 
tive good sense entitles him. To have inter- 
course with respectable people, we must apmk 
their language. On thia account, I am glad 
that grammar and a correct pronnndatkHi art 
taught in the common achoola of thia dtj. 
These are not trifles; nor are they anperflnovs 
to any dass of people. They give a man ac- 
cess to aodal advantages, on whidi kia im- 
provement very much dependa. The power 
of utterance should be induded bj all Ia their 
plana of aelf-enltore. 
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